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WHAT  WILL  IT  BRING. ^ 

BY  S.  .T.  WHITE. 

Only  a  grain,  a  single  grain 

Let  fall  by  a  childish  hand  ; 
Years  pass,  and  we  see  a  tield  of  corn 

Instead  of  a  barren  land. 
A  single  grain  is  a  little  thing! 
What  did  it  bring? 

And  so,  to-day,  of  the  seed  of  truth 

We  may  plant  a  single  grain. 
'Twill  multiply  through  coming  years 

Of  sun,  and  wind,  and  rain. 
A  single  grain  !    'Tis  a  little  thing  ! 
What  will  it  bring? 

Watch  well  thy  sowing,  for  har/est-time 

Will  surely  come  at  last ; 
And  nought  can  change  it  for  good  or  ill 

When  sowing-time  is  past ! 
Watch  well  the  seed  thou  art  dropping  in  ! 
What  will  it  bring? 


HEAVEN'S  GATEWAY. 

HY  H.\RRIET  STEVENS  CKESSY. 

Are  the  gat^s  of  the  beautiful  city 

Ever  left  for  a  moment  ajar? 
Does  not  the  angel  that  guards  them, 

"He  of  the  key  and  the  bar," 
Allow  a  gleam  of  the  splendor 

To  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  star  ? 
Can  it  be  that  those  disks  are  the  portals 

To  that  beautiful  city  afar? 
Oh  !  oft  at  midnight  I  view  them 

And  say  to  my  soul  that  they  are. 
And  that  those  who  enter  Heaven 

Find  it  by  means  of  a  star. 
Find  the  countless  joys  of  Heaven 

Through  the  gateway  of  a  star. 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

The  heading  suggests  po-ssibiHties  of  success  and 
of  faihire,  and  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  e.x- 
amine  the  case  witli  fairness,  and  to  determine  in 
the  Hght  of  facts  which  set  of  possibilities  is  likely 
to  predominate  in  the  future  history  of  Westmin- 
ster. I  shall  mention  briefly  some  of  the  elements 
that  experience  has  shown  to  be  worthy  of  consid- 
eration in  determining  such  a  question  as  this. 

The  financial  condition  of  a  college  has  much  to 
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do  with  its  future.  Money  is  an  essential  factor  in 
its  work.  There  is  little  hope  for  the  life,  not  to  say  the 
success,  of  a  college  im  these  days,  unless  it  has  a 
permanent  endowment.  In  this  respect  Westmin- 
ster is  by  no  means  as  well  otf  as  she  ought  to  be, 
yet  she  compares  favorably  with  similar  institutions 
around  her.  Making  the  largest  possible  allowance 
for  the  cost  of  new  buildings  and  for  other  improve- 
ments, the  endowment  will  still  be  worth  $156,9311.13. 
This  is  increasing  every  year  and  at  the  present  rate 
of  increase  will  soon  reach  $200,000.  The  financial 
condition  of  Westminster  certainly  gives  assurance 
of  stability  in  the  future. 

Merit  is  another  element  in  this  questi(jn  ;  for  it 
will  bring  results,  not  less  in  an  institution  than  in 
an  individual.  What  has  Westminster  done  to  mer- 
it suocess  in  the  future  ?  What  is  she  now  doing? 
The  history  of  her  Alumni  gives  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  first  question.  An  examination  of  her  course 
of  study  and  of  her  every  day  work  gives  alike  satis- 
factory reply  to  the  second.  The  present  course  of 
study  in  Westminster  is  equal  to  that  in  any  com- 
peting institution, 'and  in  most  cases  superior  to  it. 
The  same  is  true  of  her  instruction.  Her  under- 
graduates are  admitted  to  the  same  standing  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  that  they  held 
in  Westminster ;  and  the  same  privilege  is  oflered  by 
many  other  Eastern  colleges.  Westminster  /.s  doing 
something  to  merit  success  in  the  future. 

The  success  of  a  college  is  dependent  more  or  less 
upon  the  place  it  holds  in  the  estimation  of  its 
alumni.  At  no  other  time  in  the  history  of  tliis 
College  have  the  Alumni  shown  so  many  marks  of 
interest  and  of  appreciation  as  they  are  now  show- 
ing. At  their  last  annual  meeting  they  adopted  a 
constitution  for  the  more  perfect  organization  of  the 
association.  A  notable  feature  of  that  constitution 
is  a  provision  by  which  an  annual  income  of  more 
than  .$500  will  accrue  to  the  Lil)rary  of  the  College. 
The  graduates  of  Westminster  find  themselves  not 
a  whit  behind  the  graduates  of  other  institutions  in 
the  race  of  life.  Which  fact  accounts  for  these  later 
and  more  manifest  evidences  of  interest  in  their 
Alma  Mater. 

Again,  Westminster  is  a  Christian  institution. 
She  was  founded  in  faith  and  prayer.  From  the 
dawn  of  her  existence  to  the  present  moment  she 
has  been  carried  upon  the  arms  of  faith.  She  has 
had  her  dark  days,  it  is  true,  but  out  of  them  all  the 
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Lord  iiath  graciously  led  her,  and  he  will  bless  her 
still. 

She  has  better  facilities  For  work  to-day  than  ever 
before  in  all  her  history.  Better  libraries,  better 
physical  and  chemical  apparatus  and  appointments, 
better  buildings,  better  means  of  pursuing  advanced 
and  special  courses  of  study.  Her  students  are 
more  strongly  attached  to  her  now  than  any  former 
class  of  students  have  ever  been.  And  this  is  an 
element  of  no  small  importance  in  the  life  of  an  in- 
stitution of  learning. 

I  have  not  gone  to  my  imagination  for  jnctures 
with  which  to  adorn  the  future  of  our  beloved  Alma 
Mater,  nor  have  I  enumerated  all  the  things  that 
might  be  mentioned  as  evidence  of  her  future  pros- 
perity. Mucli  move  might  be  said  in  the  same  line. 
But  as  Tacitus  says,  "What  being  yet  uncertain 
others  have  adorned  with  eloquence,  is  here  stated 
with  the  fidelity  of  facts."  For  happily  the  time  has 
come  Avhen  facts  are  honorable  to  Westminster,  and 
commend  her  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world,  to 
the  cojnmunity  and  to  the  Nation.  ALt'Mxrs. 


CO  M3I EN  CEMENT  WEEK. 

The  successful  college  year  of  1883-'S4  was  brought 
to  a  fitting  close,  by  the  excellent  entertainment  of 
commencement  week.  The  number  and  well  know'n 
abilities  of  the  graduating  class  excited  hopes  which 
were  more  than  realized.  Tlie  interest  felt  by  the 
community  in  the  college  and  class  was  attested  hy 
the  unusually  large  attendance  at  all  the  exercises. 
The  final  examinations  of  the  term  closed  on  Friday 
morning.  On  Friday  evening  took  place  the  long 
looked  for  Remenyi  concert.  All  had  heard  of  the 
wonderful  skill  of  the  great  violinist,  and  their  ex- 
pectations were  fully  realized.  No  one  can  listen  to 
the  nuxgic  music  of  his  violin,  and  fail  to  recognize 
the  hand  of  a  master.  Remenyi  was  ably  supported 
by  Mis.-;  Downing,  soprano,  Mr.  Himmer,  tenor, 
and  Mr.  Luckstone,  pianist.  The  concert  throughout 
W'as  tne  richest  nmsical  treat  New  Wilmington  has 
ever  enjoyed.  On  Sabbath,  June  15th,  the  custom- 
ary services  of  the  U.  P.  congregations  were  suspend- 
ed, and  all  assenbled  in  the  1st.  U.  P.  church  to  hear 
the  address  of  Eev.  T.  D.  Logan,  of  Meadville,  to  the 
college  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
elsewhere.  Sabbath  evening  at  7:30  a  very 
large  audience  assembled  in  the  first  U.  P.  church  to 
hear  Prof.  McClurkin's  baccalaureate  sermon.  The 
text  chosen  was  Ephesiaus  6;  10.  The  sermon  was 
cue  of  unusual  interest,  and  was  delivered  with  the 
Professor's  characteristic  vigor  and  energy.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  discourse,  he  made  touching  allusion 
to  the  final  separation  of  the  class,  and  urged  upon 


them  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  divine  strength 
in  every  undertaking.  The  lecture  on  Monday 
evening  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Taylor,  was  among  the  best  of 
the  yea,r.  It  contained  nothing  commonplace  or 
old,  but  was  filled  throughout  with  spicy  humor  and 
grand  thought.  The  Philomath  reunion  on  Tuesda}- 
afternoon  was  a  complete  success.  The  exercises 
were  held  in  the  first  U.  P.  church,  which  had  been 
tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion.  A  large  arch 
bearing  the  inscription,  "1854  Philomath  1884," 
hung  over  the  rostrum.  The  salutatory  was  given 
bj'  Mr.  J.  M.  Sword,  of  the  graduating  class.  Eev. 
W.  S.  Owens,  a  former  member  of  the  Philo  society, 
then  gave  a  "retrospect"  abounding  in  interesting 
reminiscences  of  the  earlj^  days  of  Westminster 
College,  as  well  as  of  the  Philo  Society.  The  remain- 
ing performances  were  a  declamation  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Swan,  entitled,  "How  he  saved  St.  Michaels;"  and  the 
valedictory  by  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Crawford,  of  the  class 
of  76.  The  performances  showed  that  the  Philos  of 
the  present,  as  well  as  of  the  past,  are  faithful  work- 
ers. It  has  been  the  custom  for  a  long  time,  for  |the 
classes  to  hold  a  reunion  on  the  third  year  after 
graduating.  In  accordance  with  this  custom,  the 
class  of  '81  had  made  arrangements  for  holding  their 
meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  This  time  having 
been  taken  by  the  Philos,  the  class  decided  to  have 
no  reunion.  From  an  announcement  made  by  Mr. 
Wallace  of  this  class,  it  was  inferred  that  the  class 
considered  that  they  had  been  slighted.  Tuesday 
eyening  the  church  was  again  filled  by  the  alumni 
and  their  friends,  who  annually  meet  to  renew  past 
associations,  and  testify  their  regard  for  old  West- 
minster. The  performances  consisted  of  an  oration 
by  Rev.  D.  W.  Lusk, '77;  an  essay  by  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Crawford,  '78 ;  and  a  history  of  the  class  of  '69,  by 
J.  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland.  Excellent  instru- 
mental music  was  furnished  by  Miss  Spencer  and 
Mrs.  R.  0.  Graham,  and  vocal  music  by  Misses  Lewis 
and  Poppino,  and  Messrs  Swan  and  Stephens.  Wed- 
nesday, New  Wilmington's  gala  day,  dawned  clear 
and  beautiful.  At  an  early  hour  the  people  began 
to  pour  in  from  all  directions,  and  by  9  o'clock,  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  exercises  to  begin,  several 
hundred  persons  were  assembled  in  the  campus. 
This  crowd  was  largely  increased,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  three  thousand  persons  were  present. 
After  the  graduating  class  had  taken  its  place  on  the 
stage,  the  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Eev. 
D.  S.  Little.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
graduates : 

CLASSICAL  DEFAKTMEXT. 

Huldah  E.  Campbell,  D.  K.  Cooper,  J.  S.  Craw- 
ford, T.  F.  Cummings,  N.  L.  Heidger,  W.  G.  Hope, 
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J.  A.  McLaughry,  D.  E.  McGill,  A.  E.  Miller,  J.  R. 
Millin,  Wm.  Sangree,  Frank  Scott,  D.  Alzina  Sny- 
der, M.  B.  Snyder,  M.  A.  Sutton,  T.  W.  Swan,  Jas. 
Sword,  S.  N.  Warden,  and  C.  H.  Wilson. 

SCIENTIFIC  DErAKTMENT. 

Artalissa  Bentlej',  Melissa  McBride,  Decinia  A. 
McKee,  and  W.  B.  Williamson. 

The  performances  were  of  a  high  order,  and  a 
synopsis  of  some  of  them  will  be  given  in  another 
column.  Excellent  music  was  furnished  throughout 
the  day  by  the  New  Wilmington  cornet  band.  At 
the  close  of  the  exercises  the  degrees  were  conferred 
upon  the  graduates,  and  after  a  touching  address  by 
Prof.  McClurkin,  the  retiring  President  of  the  col- 
lege, the  benediction  was  pronounced  hy  Rev.  R.  G. 
Ferguson,  the  President  elect.  Thus  closed  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  successful  commencement 
days  in  the  history  of  V/estminster.  At  7:30  p.  m. 
the  Junior  oratorical  contest  took  place.  The  con- 
testants were  J.  L.  Cotton,  H.  G.  Golden,  H.  W. 
Moore,  I.  N.  Moore,  R.  E.  Stewart  and  J.  A.  Van 
Orsdel.  Miss  Jean  Wallace,  of  Pittsburgh,  furnished 
the  music  for  the  occasion.  Comments  on  the 
evening's  performances  are  given  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.   _ 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Westminster  College  was  or- 
ganized December  10th,  1882,  by  L.  D.  Wishart,  Col- 
lege Secretary  for  the  United  States,  and  Rev.  Sani'l 
Taggart,  Secretary  for  Pennsylvania.  Previous  to 
that  time  an  organization  known  as  the  "Students' 
Christian  Union"  was  in  existence,  tiut  it  was  weak 
and  its  meetings  were  attended  by  only  a  small 
number  of  the  students.  Prayer  meetings  were 
held  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  but  these,  too,  were 
poorly  attended.  When  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  began  its 
work,  those  of  the  students  who  were  Christian 
workers  were  stimulated  to  greater  eifort  and  in- 
creased zeal,  as  they  began  to  feel  the  pulsation  of 
religious  thought  and  sentiment  from  a  great  frater- 
nity of  Christian  young  men,  organized  to  work  for 
the  Master.  Since  that  time  the  result  of  organized 
and  systematic  effort  has  been  clearly  seen  in  the 
increased  interest  in  the  praj-er  meetings  and  Bible 
readings.  The  niembership  has  l)een  increased 
from  less  than  fifty  to  over  eighty.  The  healthy, 
moral  and  religious  sentiment  prevailing  among  the 
students  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in  our  insti- 
tution for  years;  this  has  been  extended  and 
strengthened  by  the  elTorts  of  the  Association.  Stu- 
dents who  have  no  church  connection  are  always 
made  welcome  at  the  meetings,  and  every  new  stu- 
dent receives  a  re.spectful  but  cordial  invitation  to 


attend  and  take  part  in  the  meetings  soon  after  en- 
tering college.  The  Association  conducts  two  week- 
ly meetings :  a  prayer  meeting  on  Tuesda}'  evenings 
and  Bible  readings  on  Sabbath  afternoons.  Three 
mission  Sabbath  schools  are  conducted  in  the  neigh- 
borhood by  members  of  the  Association:  one  at 
Carbon,  a  small  mining  town  on  the  Sharpsville 
R.  R.,  one  at  Neshannock  Falls,  and  one  at  Pleasant 
Valley  school  house.  These  have  all  been  success- 
ful and  have  been,  it  is  thought,  the  means  of  doing 
a  great  deal  of  good  among  people  Avho  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  attending  religious  services  else- 
where. The  prospects  for  the  future  usefulness  of 
the  organization,  both  in  the  College  and  neighbor- 
hood, are  very  flattering.  If  the  students  of  the 
College  will  but  give  the  Y.  M.  C.  A  the  recognition 
and  support  it  most  richly  deserves,  and  we  believe 
they  will,  they  will  strengthen  the  Christian  influ- 
ence of  the  institution,  where  young  men  and 
women  are  prepared  to  take  their  part  in  the  great 
moral  conflict  not  only  as  persons  of  education  and 
refinement,  but  of  Christian  character  and  culture. 

ANNUAL  SERMON. 

On  Sabbath,  June  lotli,  a  sermon  was  preached 
before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  First  U.  P.  Church,  by 
Rev.  T.  D.  Logan,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church,  Meadville.  He  took  his  text  in  the  1st. 
chap,  of  John,  (57 th  verse,  "Will  ye  also  go  away?" 
and  announced  as  his  subject  "The  defection  from 
Christian  Duty;  its  Cause,  and  its  Cure."  After  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  circumstances  which 
called  forth  this  question  from  our  Lord,  he  applied 
it  to  modern  Christians,  and  observed  that  hostility 
to  Christian  belief  was  due  in  the  first  place  to  a 
misapprehension  of  it.  This  misa,pprehension  is 
the  result  of  ignorance  of  its  principles.  Men  do 
not  deal  fairly  with  Cliristianity.  They  intend  to  de- 
cide impartially  between  it  and  infidelitj',  and  for 
that  purpose  read  the  writings  of  skeptics;  but  they 
neglect  to  search  the  scriptures  to  see  whether  these 
arguments  are  well  founded.  Liberal  )uinded  men 
are  not  held  down  by  the  creeds  of  their  fathers;  and 
it  is  false  for  the  young  to  imagine  that  they  must 
desert  the  standards  of  Christianity  in  order  to  pur- 
sue their  studies;  if  they  will  but  examine  them  they 
will  find  that  they  are  not  in  the  least  fettered  ]>y 
them. 

A  frequent  cause  of  the  failing  away  of  Christians 
is  the  disappointment  of  their  worldly  anticipations. 
'Jhose  who  join  the  church  for  worldly  purposes  will 
surely  be  disappointed.  It  is  the  spirit  that  profits. 
Ritual  is  attractive  ;  it  deceives  many,  but  it  avails 
nothing  if  it  is  not  accompanied   by  the  Spirit. 
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Again,  many  fall  away  because  they  fail  to  realize 
the  requirements  of  Christianity  ;  they  imagine  it  to 
be  something  different  from  what  it  is,  and  when 
they  realize  its  true  nature  they  are  disappointed, 
and  desert  the  faith  they  have  professed. 

From  the  cause,  the  speaker  then  turned  to  the 
cure,  and  observed  that  faith  is  strengthened  by  re- 
sisting temptation.  The  disciples  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  desert  Jesus  and  thereby  had  their  faith  in 
him  increased  and  strengthened.  They  could  not 
withstand  the  irresistible  appeal  of  love  on  his  part ; 
they  could  not  desert  him  whom  they  had  followed 
so  long,  and  of  whose  goodness  and  compassion  they 
were  the  witnesses.  There  is  no  stronger  cord  to 
bind  us  to  Jesus,  than  love.  Surely,  then,  those  who 
have  received  the  benefits  of  Christianity  will  not 
break  that  cord  and  fall  away  from  Christ.  Again, 
the  absence  of  any  alternative,  is  noted.  ''To  whom 
shall  we  go?"  asked  the  disciples;  and  this  question 
still  remains  unanswered.  There  is  none  yet  who 
can  compare  with  Jesus.  There  may  be  many 
things  about  the  Christian  religion  which  cannot  be 
understood,  but  we  should  not  desert  it  on  that 
account.  For  the  same  reason  we  might  leave 
science  or  philosophy.  The  Bible  has  made  the 
world  what  it  is  to-day;  it  has  dragged  it  out  of  dark- 
ness and  barbarism,  to  light  and  civilization.  The 
body  is  not  alone  benefited  by  it,  but  it  supplies  all 
the  needs  and  longings  of  the  soul. 

The  sermon  was  listened  to  by  a  very  large  con- 
gregation and  strict  attention  was  given  throughout. 
Mr.  Logan  is  a  very  pleasant  and  impressive  speaker 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were  fortunate  in  procuring  him. 


Already  the  elements  of  disintegration  may  be  de- 
tected within  us.  Intemperance,  like  a  dark,  threat- 
ening cloud,  overshadows  us ;  while  Sabbath  dese- 
cration and  a  disregard  of  God  in  our  fundamental 
law  is  sapping  our  national  life.  Although  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Church  in  the  past  has  been  marvellous, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  depend  too  much  on  man, 
instead  of  relying  on  the  spirit  of  God.  Although 
much  has  been  done  to  evangelize  the  world,  yet 
Asia,  Africa  and  Oceanica  are  still  stretching  out 
their  hands  to  us.  The  great  demand  for  this  Divine 
power  is  that  of  the  soul;  it  is  satisfied  with  that 
only  which  tends  towards  its  great  Originator. 
Prayer  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  treasury  of 
Heaven,  and  through  it  we  ma,y  obtain  this  strength. 

The  sermon  was  delivered  in  that  earnest,  forcible 
style  characteristic  of  the  speaker,  and  was  one 
which,  of  necessity,  must  leave  a  deep  impress  on 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  hearers. 


AMERICA'S  WESTMINSTER. 


BA  CCA  LA  UREA  TE  SERMON. 


On  Sabbath  evening  the  First  church  was  again 
filled,  to  hear  the  Baccalaureate  sermon  of  Prof. 
McClurkin.  The  audience  was  perhaps  the  largest 
that  ever  assembled  in  that  building,  and  several 
hundreds  were  turned  away,  unable  to  gain  admit- 
tance. The  text  was  found  in  Eph.,  tith  chapter  and 
10th  verse,  and  the  sermon  throughout  was  practi- 
cal and  impressive.  Addressing  it  especially  to  the 
class  of  '84,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  their  resisting 
the  powers  of  evil  now  at  work,  and  of  arming  them- 
selves with  Divine  strength.  The  successful  life  is  a 
continuous  struggle,  and  he  who  strives  successfully 
must  not  rely  on  his  own  strength,  but  must  receive 
aid  from  some  power  without  himself,  a  power  de- 
rived from  Christ.  The  age  demands  this  strength. 
We  live  in  a  time  in  which  the  enemies  of  truth  and 
religion  are  assuming  new  forms,  and  against  these 
the  Christian  must  take  his  stand.  Our  nation  has 
claims  upon   us  which  demand  Divine  strength. 


There  comes  in  the  life  of  each  great  man  a  time 
when  he  first  feels  his  greatness.  To  Admiral 
Nelson,  it  was  when  England  offered  him  a  burial 
in  Westminster. 

In  the  suburbs  of  London  stands  that  grand  old 
monument — Westminster  Abbey — secure  from  the 
city's  confusion.  It  does  not  compare  with  struc- 
tures of  foreign  lands,  before  which  both  popes  and 
pagans  kneel,  for  from  each  it  differs  in  many  re- 
spects. Why,  then,  is  it  held  so  sacred  to  English 
eyes?  Is  it  not  that  beneath  its  pavement  we  find 
all  that  has  adorned  her  name:  monarchs,  states- 
men, poets  and  philosophers?  Friends  and  foes  to 
each  other  sleep  peacefully  within  its  walls.  In 
short  it  is  England's  one  great,  common  sepulchre — 
the  silent  meeting  place  of  the  great  dead  of  a 
thousand  years — the  resting  place  for  those  of  her 
"Knighted  Saints,"  whom  she  has  been  delighted  to 
honor  with  Inirial  in  the  great  temple  of  silence  and 
reconciliation,  where  the  enmities  of  more  than 
twenty  generations  lie  buried. 

No  ordinary  stone  of  commemoration  composes 
its  structure  ;  but  stone  upon  stone,  till  high  above 
them  stands  Westminster,  "The  Niobe  of  Centuries." 

"How  reverend  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 

To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovable." 

Across  the  turbid  waters  of  the  deep  Atlantic  we 
find  another  land  endowed  with  nature's  choicest 
blessings — our  own  America.  Where  now  we  enjoy 
the  finest  culture  and  richest  prosperity  of  all  lands, 
here  was  once  the  barbarous  Indian's  camp,  and 
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every  nation  on  the  globe  now  reveres  the  name — 
Cohimbia. 

And  like  the  mother  countrj'  Joes  she  seek  to 
honor  her  great  dead  by  rearing  to  their  memories  a 
structure  whose  shining  domes  may  be  seen  over  all 
the  land?  Not  so;- but  in  obscure  country  church- 
yards, in  remote  and  secret  burying-grounds,  un- 
cared  for  and  perhaps  unknown,  lie  many  of  our 
noblest  heroes,  some  of  whose  names  appear  among 
the  fairest  on  the  pages  of  our  history.  From  all 
parts  of  our  beloved  land  we  hear  these  voices  of  the 
dead  calling  for  recognition. 

Seek  you  her  Westminster?  '"From  Marshfield 
comes  the  voice,  'Pass  me  not.'  The  tolling  bells 
along  the  Potomac  repeat  the  'Pass  me  not.'  From 
Greenwood  and  from  every  hillside  of  the  sunny 
South  comes  back  the  'Pass  me  not.'  " 

While  bending  above  the  lowly  graves  of  our 
sleeping  martyrs  for  liberty,  the  throbbing  pulse- 
beats  of  American  humanity  are  felt,  for  within 
these  graves  are  found  the  living  hearts  of  the 
American  people.  Aha!  within  these  graves  is 
found  America's  Westminster,  for  that  Westminster 
is  the  American  heart.  Unlike  the  Westminster  of 
England,  enclosed  within  the  cloisters  of  a  single 
abbey,  with  the  radiant  hues  of  the  colored  glass 
enhancing  the  depth  of  the  shadows  amid  the  time- 
stained  arches,  and  flooding  the  roof  and  its  beauti- 
ful tracery  with  light;  but,  "broad  as  the  union  of 
these  Commonwealths,  it  spreads  majestic,"  until 
the  wilderness  within  the  hallowed  stillness  of  the 
forest,  with  its  pillars  and  arches  and  aisles,  becomes 
a  sanctuary  to  the  Jehovah ;  and  "The  Great  Being 
to  whom  the  tomples  of  the  world  are  reared  cannot 
fail  to  find  in  len  thousand  instances  the  purest  of- 
ferings" ill  humble  cottages  and  lowly  cabins. 

Though  N  ipoleon's  remains  rest  in  the  Invalides, 
France  exulis  not  because  the  emperor  rests  there, 
but  in  France.  In  Springfield  and  in  Cleveland  our 
great  philanthropists  are  sleeping,  and  it  is  the  just 
pride  of  the  American  that  the  martyred  Presidents 
rest  not  in  Springfield  nor  yet  in  Cleveland,  but  in 
the  Nation. 

No  stately  Parthenons  need  display  their  magnifi- 
cent towers,  no  polished  shafts  need  raise  their  sym- 
metrical proportions,  no  Westminster  Abbey  is  nec- 
essary to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  our  patriots 
and  statesmen;  but  they  rest  secure,  garlanded  with 
lasting  honor  in  the  hearts  of  fifty  millions. 

—•■This  is  of  all  the  days  of  my  life  the  saddest,"  ex- 
claimed a  Senior,  referring  of  course  to  the  separation  from 
his  classmates  ;  but  the  laugh  which  followed  showed  that 
his  hearers  evidently  attributed  his  sadness  to  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  He  had  just  bade  an  affectionate  farewell  at 
the  depot  to  a  certain  young  lady,  and  the  by-standers 
probably  improperly  attributed  his  melancholy  to  this. 


CLIPPINGS. 

"The  causes  and  circumstances  which  bring  about 
the  final  issue  in  the  lives  of  the  young  are  often 
mysterious  indeed,  and  yet,  that  any  one  should  fail 
in  life  to  realize  at  least  a  fair  measure  of  his  possi- 
bilities, is  due  not  to  an  unalterable  destiny,  but  to  a 
sinful  neglect  of  abundant  opportunities. 

"There  is  something  majestic  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
youth  who,  though  not  born  under  circumstances 
and  with  powers  which  plainly  portend  a  life  of 
great  usefulness  and  fame,  yet,  rising  up  to  the 
measure  of  his  opportunities,  achieves  an  honorable 
success  and  a  fair  renown. 

"To  obtain  a  good  education  should  be  the  great 
aim  of  every  young  man  and  woman.  (1)  Because 
it  is  God's  will  and  his  glory,  that  every  one  should 
realize  in  himself  the  highest  development  and  per- 
fection of  which  his  being  is  capable.  (2)  Because 
of  the  increased  power  it  gives  to  minister  to  the 
well-being  and  well-doing  of  others.  (3)  Because  of 
the  joy  and  happiness  the  pursuit  of  truth  brings  to 
the  soul.  (4)  Because  of  the  utility  of  an  education 
in  its  application  to  the  business  concerns  of  life. 

"A  good  education  can  be  obtained  by  every  en- 
ergetic and  faithful  young  man  and  woman.  (1)  Be- 
cause education  is  development.  (2)  Because  edu- 
cation is  not  so  much  knowledge,  as  power  to  do.. 
(3)  Because  the  means  of  education  are  within  and 
about  every  one.  (4)  Because  the  development  of 
a  mind,  great  or  small,  is  an  education." — /,  C. 
Ketler. 


SELECTED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  BOOK  AGENTS. 
Stick  to  your  aim  ;  the  mongrel's  hold  will  slip., 
But  only  crow-bars  loose  the  bull-dog's  lip ; 
Small  as  he  looks,  the  jaw  thatjiever  yields, 
Drags  down  the  bellowing  monarch  of  the  fields. 

— Holmes. 

Why  should'st  thou  faint !  Heaven  smiles  above, 
Though  storm  and  vapor  intervenes. 

— Park  Bciijamin. 

Press  on  !  if  fortune  play  the  false 
To-day,  to-morrow  she'll  be  true. 

— Park  Benjamin. 
He  is  not  worthy  of  the  honey-comb, 
That  fears  the  hive  because  the  bees  have  stings. 

— Shakspeare. 
Then,  since  there  is  no  other  way  but  fight  or  die, 
Be  resolute,  my  boy,  for  victory. 

 — Shakspeare. 

—The  precocious  boy  had  just  been  inducted  into  the 
mystery  of  doulle  a,  double  o,  etc.,  when  he  came  upon  the 
following  sentence  in  his  First  Reader:  "Up,  up,  John, 
and  see  the  sun  rise  !"  What  was  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  proudly  read  it,  ''Double  up,  John,  and  see  the 
sunrise!"  Yet  all  the  children  laughed,  and  the  teacher 
could  hardly  suppress  a  smile. 
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We  are  plea.sed  to  pre.sent  this  number  of  the 
HoLCAD  to  the  friends  of  Westminster  College  as  a 
specimen  of  magazine  just  established  by  students. 
The  object  of  this  periodical  is  to  supply  a  want 
which  many  have  recognized.  For  a  number  of 
years  those  in  attendance  here  as  students,  as  well 
as  those  who  have  had  charge  of  the  institution, 
have  felt  that  such  a  paper  as  it  is  proposed  to  make 
this  one  would  not  only  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
College,  as  affording  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  College  and  the  Alumni,  but  also  to  the 
students  themselves,  inasmuch  as  its  columns  would 
be  open  to  them,  thus  giving  an  incentive  to  im- 
provement in  writing  and  literary^  taste. 

It  is  not  characteristic  of  tlie  present  students  of 
this  institution  to  be  behind  the  age  in  any  good 
work ;  and  when  they  consider  tliat  so  many  col- 
leges around  them,  in  fact  almost  all,  support  a  col- 
lege journal,  their  determination  to  place  Westmin- 
ster in  line  with  these  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  HoLCAD,  or,  rather,  in  this  attempt  to  estab- 
lish it.  Those  who  have  the  enterprise  in  hand  ful- 
ly realize  the  responsibilities  they  assume  in  under- 
taking it,  and  therefore  send  forth  this,  their  first 
numbei",  with  no  little  solicitude.  We  ask  our 
friends  to  remember  that  all  the  work  pertaining  to 
this  issue  has  been  done  in  great  haste.  Not  a  step 
was  taken,  not  even  were  the  editors  elected,  before 
the  tenth  of  June.  We,  therefore,  trust  to  your  good 
will  to  overlook  whatever  may  catch  a  critic's  eye, 
and  bespeak  your  co-operation  by  your  hearty  ap- 
proval of  our  effort,  by  your  literary  contributions 


and  last,  but  hy  no  means  least,  by  your  willing  sub- 
scription. 

We  feel  that  we  can  make  this  paper  one  of  great 
interest,  not  only  to  those  who  are  now  directly  con- 
nected with  the  College,  but  also  to  every  alumnus. 
The  interest  which  one  feels  in  the  place  where  he 
has  received  his  education — whefe  he  has  received 
so  much  that  becomes  unconsciously  a  part  of  his 
manhood — should  not  cease  when  he  receives  his 
diploma  and  says  farewell  for  the  last  time  as  a  stu- 
dent to  the  scenes  that  have  become  so  familiar  and 
which  recall  so  many  pleasant  associations.  No; 
it  is  just  then  he  sliould  begin  to  feel  a  greater  in- 
terest and  begin  to  work  more  earnestly  for  all  that 
concerns  his  Alma  Mater.  And  yet  we  cannot 
think  it  strange  if  many  of  those,  who  in  years  past 
have  been  students  here,  now  find  no  peculiar  pleas- 
ure in  the  work  of  the  institution,  when  we  consider 
that  nothing  has  been  resorted  to  to  keep  alive  the 
feeling,  and  to  make  those  graduates  feel  that  they 
were  still  as  much  her  children  as  when  within  her 
walls  they  scanned  the  Latin  odes  or  differentiated 
the  knots  of  Calculus.  Now,  this — to  bring  together 
the  students,  alumni  and  friends  into  one  bodj-  of 
interested  workers — is  the  primary  object  of  the 
HoLCAD,  and  surely  then  it  is  deserving  of  support. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Faculty  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  have  given  us  so  much  en- 
couragement in  our  work  that  we  feel  that  nothing 
more  is  needed  to  make  our  undertaking  a  success 
than  the  united  support  of  the  Alumni  and  friends 
of  the  College.  We  begin  with  a  list  of  nearly  two 
hundred  subscribers.  This  is,  indeed,  encouraging, 
but  we  trust  to  our  list  will  be  added  many  more 
names  before  the  next  issue  appears. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  wholly  a  Commence- 
ment number,  containing  almost  exclusively  Com- 
mencement news.  We  expect  subsequent  numbers, 
however,  to  contain  articles  scientific,  religious  and 
of  more  general  interest,  and  we  feel  assured  that 
this  paper  will  take  no  inferior  place  among  the 
college  journals  of  our  land.  We  rely  upon  your 
candor  and  good  disposition  for  the  success  of  our 
enterprise.  There  is  some  inducement  to  work 
when  the  approbation  of  friends  is  given.  In  the 
hope,  then,  that  every  one  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  College  will  use  his  influence  to 
make  our  undertaking  a  success,  we  send  forth  the 
Hoi.CAD  on  its  first  mission. 


A  RETBO.SPECT. 
Anotlier  year  has  closed  and  we  have  reached 
another  mile-stone  on  the  way  of  knowledge.   It  is 
fitting  that,  as  we  pause  here  before  resuming  our 
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journey,  we  should  glance  back  over  the  path  we 
have  trodden  during  the  past  year.  It  is  proper  also 
that  the  friends  of  Westminster  should  know  that 
her  influence  for  good  has  flowed  out  in  as  steady  a 
stream  as  heretofore. 

The  attendance  during  the  past  year  was  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  inter- 
est was  unabating.  Though  without  a  permanent 
President,  the  affairs  of  the  College  were  successful- 
ly conducted  by  Prof.  McClurkin.  Earnest  and 
faithful  in  his  efforts,  kind,  though  firm  in  his  ad- 
ministration, he  won  the  respect  of  all,  and  we  hope 
that,  wherever  in  after  life  he  may  be  led,  he  may 
still  look  back  to  this  year  with  pleasure.  For  him 
we  hope  and  confidently  predict  abundant  success  in 
his  calling. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  done 
excellent  work.  Though  founded  but  a  short  time 
ago  it  now  embraces  in  its  membership  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  students.  Its  prayermeetings  and 
Bible-readings  are  largely  attended,  and  mission 
work  in  the  vicinity  is  actively  carried  on. 

The  Literary  Societies  deserve  credit  for  their 
faithful  work  during  the  year.  The  appreciation  of 
their  efl"orts  was  signified  by  the  visitors  who  thronged 
their  halls  at  almost  every  meeting.  The  members 
of  each  Society  seemed  earnest  and  anxious  to  ob- 
tain all  the  benefit  possible  from  such  literary  drill. 
As  a  result  of  this  individual  earnestness  the  Socie- 
ties have  prospered. 

The  Lecture  Association  has  aflbrded  us  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  some  of  the  foremost  lecturers 
of  the  day  and  deserves  to  be  commended  for  its 
zeal  and  energy. 

A  bright  prospect  opens  for  Westminster  if  she  is 
true  to  herself.  Her  children  are  rallying  around 
her,  interested  in  her  welfare.  Her  friends,  having 
seen  the  good  of  which  she  is  capable,  are  willing  to 
help  her  do  j'et  grander  work.  One  thing  only  ,  we 
need — a  man  of  sterling  worth  to  take  control  of 
her  afiairs.  Such  a  one  we  hope  soon  to  have.  A 
selection  has  been  made  which,  we  trust,  will  meet 
with  general  approbation  and  which,  we  hope,  will 
end  all  uncertainty.  The  College  was  never  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  at  present.  Improvements  are 
being  made  which  will  afford  better  accomodations 
and  we  feel  safe  in  predicting  for  her  even  greater 
success  and  a  wider  influence  than  she  has  ever  ex- 
erted.   

THE  NEW  BOARDING  HALL. 
When  we  come  back  to  college  in  September,  we 
hope  to  find  the  new  boarding  hall  almost  completed. 
The  contractor  promises  to  have  it  done  by  Septem- 
ber 15th.   The  brick  work  is  finished  to  the  third 


story  and  already  it  presents  a  fine  appearance.  Be- 
ing in  such  a  commanding  position,  it  forms  a  prom- 
inent feature  in  an  extensive  landscape,  and  aflbrds 
from  its  windows  a  very  fine  view.  The  house  will 
contain  rooms  for  seventy-five  ladies,  also  parlors,  li- 
brary and  music  rooms.  We  predict  that  before 
many  years  there  will  be  a  demand  for  a  larger 
house,  or  for  another  one.  Westminster  has  not  had 
her  fair  share  of  young  ladies  heretofore,  partlj-  on 
account  of  not  having  a  music  department,  partly  for 
want  of  a  boarding  hall.  Both  these  wants  will  now 
be  supplied,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  that  they  be  tvell  supplied.  The  Board  ex- 
pects to  einploy  the  best  teacher  of  music  that  can 
be  secured.  They  start  with  three  pianos  and  sev- 
eral organs,  and  we  already  hear  in  imagination  the 
angelic  music  that  will  be  wafted  down  the  hill  and 
over  the  town,  like  the  beautiful,  wild  chimes  from 
the  Belfry  of  Bruges.  We  hope  to  be  invited  up 
there  to  a  musical  soiree  once  in  a  while.  At  any 
rate  we  mean  to  be  on  our  very  best  behavior  with 
that  reward  in  view. 

We  understand  that  the  young  ladies  are  to  be  un- 
der the  care  of  a  ladj'  of  culture  and  refinement, 
who  will  make  the  place  a  pleasant  home  for  them. 
The  visions  of  a  Dotheboy's  Hall  that  have  scared  a 
few  of  the  timid  ones,  may  be  laid  to  rest.  The  bill 
of  fare  calls  for  three  square  meals  a  d:iy  and  no 
brimstone.  Altogether  the  prospect  makes  the  boys 
feel  as  if  they  had  been  left  out  in  the  cold.  Isn't 
there  room  enough  on  that  hill  for  another  boarding 
hall  ?    Verhum  sap. 

We  expect  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  build- 
ing when  it  is  finished.  We  hope  there  will  be  a 
house  warming  when  that  time  comes,  to  which  the 
HoLCAD  will  be  invited.  Our  reportorial  (4o  use 
what  W^ebster  calls  an  ill-formed  word)  abilities 
shall  then  have  full  exercise. 

PROF.  J.  B.  CU 31  MINGS. 
At  the  Commencement  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  College,  the  Senior  member  of  the 
Faculty,  J.  B.  Cummings,  Ph.  D.,  was  made  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  and  Local  Agent.  We  are  glad  to 
see  his  good  work  and  faithfulness  to  duty  thus  rec- 
ognized. For  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  he 
has  filled  the  Chair  of  Natural  Sciences  with  great 
acceptance.  During  this  time  lie  has  seen  many 
students  come  and  go,  every  one  of  whom  can  testify 
to  his  ability  as  a  professor  and  his  kindness  and 
courtesy  as  a  gentleman.  In  retiring  from  the  more 
active  duties  of  his  position,  commanding  the  esteem 
of  old  and  young,  we  trust  he  may  Ite  spared  to  us 
yet  many  years  and  that  he  may  find  great  satisfac- 
tion in  the  contemplation  of  the  good  which  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  accomplishing,  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  well-performed. 
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SENIOR  PERFORMANCES. 

The  Greek  Salutatory  was  delivered  by  T.  F.  Cum- 
mings.    The  following  is  a  translation : 

Ignorance  is  the  chain  that  binds  men  to  wicked- 
ness and  crime.  Education  is  the  lever  with  which 
to  lift  mankind  from  folly  and  vice.  And  always 
while  the  world  has  stood,  has  there  been  a  struggle 
between  ignorance  and  wisdom.  Firmly  implanted 
in  the  soul  of  man  is  a  desire  for  knowledge  which 
has  ever  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  world's 
history,  and  which  long  ages  of  sinfulness  have  never 
wholly  obliterated. 

In  the  most  ancient  times,  Egypt  was  the  seat  of 
learning  and  science.  Then  Greece  took  the  lamp 
of  learning,  and  in  her  hands  it  became  a  beacon 
lighting  up  the  whole  world.  Then  Rome  received 
it,  but  under  her  care  its  lustre,  for  a  while  gleaming 
brighter,  was  covered  by  a  black  pall,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Middle  Ages  settled  down  upon  it,  and, 
save  here  and  there  a  feeble  gleam  from  the  window 
of  some  monastery,  serving  but  to  "make  the  dark- 
ness visible,"  Europe  was  enshrouded  in  the  blackest 
gloom  of  ignorance.  But  from  the  smouldering 
ruins,  burst  forth  a  flame  which  became  a  conflagra- 
tion extending  over  the  world. 

Education  was  seen  te  be  a  powerful  charm  in 
winning  life's  victories,  and  that  this  charm  might 
be  the  more  easily  obtained,  colleges  were  founded 
over  the  whole  country ;  for  such  a  purpose  was  this 
college  founded,  that  we  who  must  fight  life's  battles 
might  go  forth  full-armed  for  the  strife. 

Class  after  class  has  gone  forth  from  her  walls,  un- 
til the  class  of  '84  has  found  its  turn,  and  in  its  name 
we  bid  you  welcome. 

Then  followed  a  few  words  to  the  Board  and  Pro- 
fessors, the  class,  and  the  audience  respectively. 

ASTRONOMICAL  ESSAY. 

The  Astronomical  Essay  was  read  by  Miss  Zina 
Snyder.  The  subject  was  introduced  by  a  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  the  science  in  the  ancient  world.  The 
superstitious  fears  of  the  ancients  in  regard  to  astron- 
omical phenomena  were  gradually  dispelled  by  the 
advance  of  the  science,  and  Sun-worship,  the  out- 
growth of  natural  religion,  took  their  place.  This 
Sun-worship,  under  the  hand  of  the  Greek,  developed 
into  a  science  of  the  universe. 

This  science  was  then  traced  through  its  various 
stages  of  developement.  In  the  15th  century,  Coper- 
nicus, rejecting  the  former  theories,  restored  the  sun 
to  its  rightful  position,  and  established  the  science 
on  its  true  basis.  Kepler  and  Galileo  contributed  to 
the  new  science,  and  Newton  discovered  the  force 
which  governed  the  system.  The  era  of  true  physi- 
cal astronomy  had  begun. 


The  advantages  of  the  study  of  this  science  were 
then  briefly  sketched.  On  account  of  the  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  the  objects  contemplated,  this  study 
is  always  accompanied  by  the  greatest  pleasure.  Its 
connection  with  the  terrestrial  arts  and  sciences 
makes  it  a  study  of  vast  utility.  Especially  do  navi- 
gation and  chronology  depend  upon  astronomy. 
The  complexity  of  its  laws  and  the  vastness  of  its 
objects  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  sharpen  and  in- 
vigorate the  intellect. 

But  the  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  From  the 
attention  which  ha-s  lately  been  given  to  this  subject 
and  the  energy  with  which  it  is  now  being  prosecut- 
ed, we  may  predict  grand  results  for  the  future. 

VALEDICTORY. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Crawford,  of  Damascus,  Syria,  delivered 
the  valedictory.   The  following  is  a  synopsis  : 

On  every  line  of  activity  is  met  some  command- 
ing character  lending  its  impress  to  other  lives.  On 
the  plane  of  physical  courage  stands  the  Patriot  ban- 
dit, Giuseppe  Garabaldi.  All  but  single  handed,  he 
contended  with  the  forces  of  two  empires.  As  long 
as  patriotism  is  honored  the  story  of  that  contest  will 
be  told;  for  to  the  services  of  Giuseppe  Garabaldi 
more  than  of  any  other  Italy  owes  her  freedom.  In 
the  higher  province  of  intellectual  statesmanship 
stands  Alexander  Gortchakoff".  He  stood  among  the 
diplomatic  giants  of  the  continent;  the  dictation  of 
England,  he  repelled ;  baffled  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  the  century,  and  well  nigh  visited  the  world's  ven- 
geance on  the  crescent  of  the  Saracens.  *  *  * 
But  the  intellectual  athlete,  the  political  chieftain, 
does  not  occupy  the  highest  department  of  human 
eff'ort.  The  moral  hero  alone  can  exemplify  true 
symmetry  of  character.  *  *  We  are  amazed 
at  the  exploits  of  Garabaldi  and  the  triumphs  of 
Gortchakoff",  but  astonishment  becomes  admiration 
and  respect  reverence,  as  we  view  thelife  of  the  Eng- 
lish evangelist,  John  Wesley.  *  *  Impressed 
by  the  simple  piety  of  the  Moravians,  he  became 
filled  with  an  uncontrollal)le  zeal  to  declnre  free  sal- 
vation unto  all  men.  He  preached  aliKe  in  chapel 
and  in  alms  house,  in  pulpit  and  in  prison.  The  itin- 
erant pi'eacher  evahgelized  England,  and  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  no  one  has  done  more  to  allevi- 
ate suffering  and  elevate  humanity. 

These  three  lives  typify  the  possibilities  before  us 
all,  and  I  take  the  opportunity  of  this  farewell  speech 
to  emphasize  the  superiority  of  moral  heroism. 

To  the  citizens  of  Xew  Wilmington  the  return  of 
Commencement  is  as  certain  as  the  solstice.  May 
your  interest  in  these  exercises  be  mingled  with  con- 
cern for  the  type  of  character  we  have  develojied 
among  you.   Your  town  has  been  the  focus  of  23 
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lives  through  a  period  of  years,  its  memories  will 
radiate  over  a  hemisphere  of  influence. 

Fellow  students,  the  associations  of  College  days 
unite  in  one  long  chain  of  linked  memory  the  lirst 
alumnus  and  the  last.  We  commend  to  you  J  to  per- 
petuate every  bond  that  multiplies  our  interest.  In 
our  era  a  double  tie  has  been  added,  both  sacred 
and  literary,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  "Holcad." 

Members  of  the  Board  you  have  appeared  on  the  ' 
horizon  of  our  student  life  as  the  power  behind  the 
throne.    Your  administration,  we  cannot  but  sin- 
cerely appreciate. 

With  satisfaction  for  past  years  and  regret  for  the 
present  moment,  we  turn  to  the  Faculty.  The  im- 
press of  your  character  has  been  stamped  on  more 
than  a  score  of  lives,  the  future  alone  will  testify  to 
the  character  of  the  process. 

Classmates,  perhaps  for  this  last  time  do  we  unite 
in  gazing  on  our  Alma  Mater.  Within  these  walls 
we  have  enacted  a  panorama  of  shifting  scenes, 
serious  and  merry.  The  play  is  ended,  but  no  cur-' 
tain  falls;  for  the  chords  we  touched  but  rendered  the 
prelude  to  a  grander  part  in  which, 

"Like  noble  music  unto  noble  words," 
our  action  shall  complement  our  character.  Let  us 
exult  in  our  equipment  and  contribute  our  career  to 
swell  the  choral  hymn  of  progress,  until  we  shall 
listen  to  the  retreating  echo  of  these  strains  in  the 
light  that  is  clearer  than  day. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  space  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  other  orators.  They  were  all  of  a  high 
order.  

THE  JUNIOR  CONTEST. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  June  18th,  a  large  audi- 
ence assembled  in  the  First  U.  P.  Church  to  hear  the 
Junior  contest  in  oratory.  This  was  an  occasion  of 
special  interest,  there  having  been  no  Junior  contest 
for  two  years,  and  no  society  contests  for  a  still  long- 
er time.  At  eight  o'clock  the  contestants,  six  in 
number,  took  their  places  upon  the  platform,  taste- 
fully decorated  for  the  evening  with  vines  and 
flowers.  Rev.  W.  S.  Owens,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
opened  the  exercises  with  an  appropriate  prayer. 

The  first  orator,  J.  L.  Cotton,  chose  as  his  subject, 
"No  Bible,  No  Liberty."  He  began  his  discourse 
with  the  statement  that  the  greatest  conflicts  record- 
ed on  the  pages  of  history  were  those  for  home  and 
freedom.  But  there  have  been  greater  conflicts 
than  these, — those  involving  principles,  both  moral 
and  spiritual.  Tlie  scene  of  the  first  great  conflict 
was  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  issue  of  this  gave  rise 
to  all  the  succeeding  conflicts  between  good  and  evil. 
The  fall  of  Rome  was  then  spoken  of,  the  coming  of 


Christ,  and  the  conflict  that  inevitably  followed  be- 
tween paganism  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The 
speaker  next  referred  to  Mohammed  as  the  leader  of 
the  great  succeeding  conflict.  He  raised  the  glory  of 
his  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  Christianity  and  Rome. 
But  his  doom  was  sealed.  Spain,  aided  by  France, 
resisted  the  attack  of  the  Saracens  and  saved  Europe 
from  their  tyranny.  The  triumph  brought  about  by 
'  Martin  Luther  preserved  all  Europe  free.  The  es- 
tablishment of  freedom  in  America  then  followed, 
coincident  in  time  with  the  Revolution  in  France. 
The  Bible  was  thus  shown  to  be  the  source  of  all 
civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  tyranny  and  oppression 
only  brings  it  into  prominence.  Thi.s  speaker  treat- 
ed his  subject  in  a  clear  and  methodical  manner, 
there  being  no  difhculty  in  perceiving  the  connec- 
tion of  his  ideas  throughout  the  whole. 

"Advances  in  Society"  was  the  subject  of  the  ora- 
tion given  by  H.  G.  Golden.  After  announcing  that 
past  conflicts  are  but  incentives  to  future  achieve- 
'  ments,  the  speaker  described  the  Feudal  System  and 
the  spirit  of  irresistible  resistance  which  it  begat. 
Its  downfall  marks  an  era  in  man's  advancement. 
It  became  an  incentive  to  thought.  An  advance- 
ment in  literature  produced  an  advancement  in 
moral  culture.  The  superstitions  of  the  age  were 
obliterated  by  the  Reformation.  Newton,  Bacon  and 
Savonarola  stand  out  as  liberators  from  intellectual 
and  moral  bondage.  Man  came  to  be  his  own  arbi- 
ter. An  age  of  discovery  and  activity  follow  upon 
political,  intellectual,  and  ecclesiastical  freedom. 
The  overthrow  of  slavery  is  a  distinct  mark  of  ad- 
vancement. Its  purpose  was  the  most  unselfish.  Its 
achievers  have  won  the  brightest  crowns — not  Lex- 
ington and  Saratoga,  but  Gettysburg  and  Harper's 
Ferry.  The  speaker  closed  with  a  brilliant  prophecy 
for  the  future  based  upon  the  records  of  the  past. 
This  speaker  has  an  earnestness  in  his  delivery,  an 
impressiveness  in  his  style,  that  will  always  prove- 
him  attractive  to  his  audience.  Closest  attention 
prevailed  throughout  this  performance,  followed  by 
hearty  applause. 

The  next  performer,  H.  W.  Moore,  spoke  on,  "The 
Arbiter  and  His  Mission."  He  first  noted  the  value 
of  history  as  an  agent  in  all  progress.  Historians  of 
yesterday  could  see  in  a  battle  field  only  carnage  and 
slaughter ;  those  of  to-day,  the  preserving  seeds  of 
civilization.  The  speaker  then  showed  the  mighty 
issues  of  Marathon,  of  the  conflict  of  the  Saracens, 
followed  by  a  decision  of  the  greatest  question  of 
the  world, — Heathenism  or  Christianity,  Mohammed 
or  Christ,  the  Koran  or  the  Bible.  He  then  called 
us  to  America  and  showed  the  results  of  Saratoga's 
victory  and  their  mighty  influence  abroad.   The  is- 
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sues  of  Hastings  and  Waterloo  were  then  set  forth. 
The  old  Eepublics  were  the  foundation  of  our  civ- 
ilization and  America  is  the  shaper  of  future  actions. 
War  and  Battle  the  Arbiter !  Study  the  princi- 
ples established  on  the  battle  field,  not  its  whitened 
bones.  This  orator  marked  his  sentences  with  un- 
usual eloquence,  and  his  delivery  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  energy  rarelj'  seen,  but  ever  fascinating  to  i 
the  listeners.  This  performance  was  received  with 
marked  enthusiasm,  and  its  hearers  predict  a  bril- 
liant oratorical  career  for  its  deliverer. 

I.  N.  Moore  spoke  next  on  the  subject,  '"Science 
and  Revelation,  Separated,  United."  He  said  :  Man 
naturally  adores  a  deity  which  effects  his  character. 
Grecian  philosophy  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  his 
want.  The  gods  of  Greece  did  not  satisfy  the  hu- 
man mind.  They  were  subject  to  change.  The  God 
of  revelation  is  unchangeable.  Modern  skepticism 
seeks  to  overthrow  the  God  of  revelation,  but  points 
only  to  darkness.  Science  is  not  skepticism  ;  it  har- 
monizes or  should  harmonize  with  revelation.  God  is 
the  author  of  the  Books  of  Nature  and  Eevelation. 
This  oration  was  marked  hy  a  distinctness  of 
thought  characteristic  of  the  performer  and  by  ease 
in  the  manner  of  its  delivery. 

R.  E.  Stewart  who  was  awarded  first  medal,  was 
the  next  orator.  He  spoke  in  a  cool,  impressive, 
earnest  manner,  free  from  an3'  embarrassment.  An 
abstract  of  his  oration  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  last  speaker,  J.  A.  Van  Orsdel,  was  awarded 
the  second  medal.  His  subject  was,  "The  Problem 
and  Its  Results."  He  stated  that  the  greatest  prob- 
lems are  solved  by  forethought  nud  study,  not  by 
war.  The  foundation  of  good  law  is  moral  princi- 
ples. The  responsibility  of  a  citizen  to  the  State  is 
reckoned  by  the  measure  of  the  Nation's  perfection. 
He  asserted  that  superiority  of  American  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  idea  of  American  institutions  is 
taking  possession  of  European  nations  and  Asiatic 
provinces.  The  speaker  closed  by  showing  Amer- 
ica's influence  on  the  whole  heathen  world,  and  the 
duty  of  citizens  to  their  goverment.  This  perform- 
er manifested  keen  political  discernment,  a  complete 
mastery  of  his  subject.  His  manner  of  speaking 
betrayed  a  confidence  pleasing  indeed  to  his  listen- 
ers. 

The  judges  of  the  contest  Avere  Dr.  A.  G.  Wallace, 
Rev.  J.  L!  Clark  and  Rev.  Dr.  Lee. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  evening 
was  the  vocal  music,  rendered  by  Miss  Jean  Wal- 
lace, of  Pittsburgh.  Her  selections  accorded  with 
popular  taste,  and  the  frequent,  hearty  encores 
showed  the  ajjpreciation  of  her  efforts  by  the  audi- 
ence. "Kerry  Dance"  and  "The  Cows  are  in  the 
Corn"  were  particularly  pleasing.  Miss  Wallace  is 
a  favorite  in  New  Wilmington,  and  an  announce- 
ment of  her  coming  is  always  hailed  with  delight. 


LOCAL. 

— The  most  affecting  thing  was  heat ;  the  most  percepti- 
ble, dust. 

— The  question  of  the  day:  "Have  you  subscribed  for 
the  HoLc.\D?" 

— Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson,  '63,  has  accepted  the  Professor- 
ship of  Physics, 

— There  will  be  no  exodus  of  map  and  book  agents  to 
New  York  this  summer. , 

— Prof.  Will  Woods'  Indian  show  was  the  attraction  on 
the  upper  diaraond  Commencement  day, 

— The  campus  was  in  a  rather  disorderly  condition  this 
Commencement,  owing  to  the  repairs  and  building  in 
progress. 

— The  5th  disbursement  of  the  Quarter  Centennial  Fund 
has  been  made  by  the  Commission.  Westminster  has  re- 
ceived of  it  $3,600, 

— The  most  refreshing  place  on  the  campus  Commence- 
ment week  was  Prof.  Cummings'  room,  beautifully  decor- 
ated and  converted  into  an  ice  cream  parlor, 

—The  readers  of  the  Holcad  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
word  has  been  received  in  time  for  this  issue  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Presidency  by  the  Rev,  R.  G.  Ferguson. 

— The  students  are  leaving,  to  engage  in  various  occu- 
pations during  the  summer.  Some  will  rest,  many  will 
work  on  farms,  and  a  considerable  number  will  engage  in 
the  canvassing  business. 

— The  Board,  at  its  Commencement  session,  made  the 
following  selections:  President,  Rev.  R,  G.  Ferguson, 
Butler,  Pa.;  Professor  of  Greek,  Prof.  .T.  B,  McClelland, 
Grove  City  Normal  Academy. 

— The  ladies  of  the  Second  U.  P,  Church  did  good  service 
by  supplj'ing  the  hungry  and  thirsty  crowd  with  ice 
cream  and  otlier  refreshments.  Hot  coffee  was  on  the  bill 
of  fare,  but  was  in  poor  demand, 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Westminster 
held  in  New  Castle,  July  1st,  the  Rev,  R.  B.  Taggart,  '65, 
was  elected  Professor  of  Greek,  Prof.  McClelland,  '78,  hay- 
ing declined  to  accept  the  position. 

— The  receipts  of  the  refreshment  room,  managed  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Second  Church,  amounted  to  §200,  chiefly  due 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  lady  waiters.   New  Wilming- 
I  ton  girls  never  fail  to  draw  a  crowd  (?). 

— After  the  close  of  the  Commencement  exercises  the 
Facidty  presented  Prof,  McClurkin  with  an  elegant  gold 
chain  a.s  a  token  of  regard.  The  Professor  will  carry  with 
him  the  best  wishes  of  Faculty,  students  and  citizens  when 
he  leaves  Westminster. 

— The  Normal  class  began  its  session  very  successfully  on 
the  Monday  after  Commencement.  It  numbers  fifty-two, 
the  largest  attendance  there  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of 
the  College.  The  principals  are  Jas.  A.  Parker,  A,  B,,  of  the 
class  of  '83,  and  W,  H,  Moore,  of  the  Junior  class. 

—The  class  of  'bi  consisted  of  twenty-three  members : 
five  ladies  and  eighteen  gentlemen.  Of  the  gentlemen, 
eight  will  study  theology ;  four,  medicine ;  four,  law  ;  and 
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two  are  as  j-et  undecided.  Some  of  the  ladies  expect  to 
teach  for  a  time,  and  we  presume  that  all  will  eventually 
follow  the  course  of  other  lady  graduates,  and  become 
ministers'  wives. 

— The  Alumni  Association  at  their  business  meeting 
■elected  the  following  officers :  President,  Prof.  John 
Mitchell ;  Vice  President,  Re\ .  O.  V.  Stewart ;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Miss  Emma  Mehard;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Alex. 
Allen ^-  Executive  Committee,  Prof.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Allen  and 
Miss  Mehard.  Tlie  following  programme  was  arranged 
for  next  year:  Historian  of  class  of '70,  Rev.  John  Morrow, 
Taylorstown,  Pa. ;  Orator,  Rev.  J.  C.  Taggart,  East  Liver- 
pool, 0. ;  Essayist,  Mrs.  J.  S.  McKee,  Mercer,  Pa. ;  Poet, the 
Eev.  J.  D.  Little,  Elgin,  N.  Y. 

— The  Junior  Contest  was  doubtless  the  most  exciting 
feature  of  Coniiuencement  week.  The  contestants  were, 
every  one,  exceJlent  speakers  and  they  performed  their 
parts  like  men.  There  has,  however,  probably  never  been 
a  contest  in  the  history  of  the  College  which  has  been  more 
commented  upon  or  given  rise  to  greater  feeling.  The  de- 
cision of  the  judges  in  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  peiform- 
anees  dilfered  widely  from  that  of  the  audience.  However 
sincere  they  may  have  been  in  their  opinions,  they  did  not 
make  a  popular  decision.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to 
publisli  all  of  the  first  prize  oration,  but  we  could  secure 
only  the  abstract  which  is  given  elsewhere.  The  orations 
were  all  of  so  high  an  order  that  we  hope  in  future  edi- 
tions of  the  HoLCAD  to  give  the  rest,  or  some  of  them,  at 
least.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  there  should  have  been  six 
medals  awarded  instead  of  two,  and  this  seems  all  the 
more  reasonable  when  we  consider  that  the  average  marks 
of  the  judges  on  the  highest  and  lowest  man  differed  six 
points.  Surely  this  is  encouraging  to  the  Juniors  and  very 
creditable  to  Westminster. 

— New  Wilmington  is,  as  a  rule,  a  quiet  town  and  it  is  not 
often  that  her  citizens  are  aroused  by  anj'thing  like  a  sen- 
sation. It  is  not  generally  known  that  Mr.  Will  Sliields 
was  assaulted  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  door  of  his  home 
and  that  he  made  a  narrow  escape  from  the  villain  attack- 
ing him,  but  such  is  the  case. 

It  appears  that  on  the  day  of  the  encounter,  he  was  sit- 
ting quietly  on  the  porch,  when  a  stranger  entered  at  the 
front  gate  and  approached  him.  He  was  well  dressed  and 
presented  a  very  respectable  appearance,  but  no  sooner  had 
he  got  within  reach  of  him  than  he  began  a  fierce  assault 
upon  him.  Mr.  Shields  defended  himself  gallantly  for 
some  time,  but  finding  that  he  must  soon  yield,  he  turned 
and  fled  up  stairs,  closely  followed  by  the  stranger.  At  the 
head  of  the  stairs  he  was  again  caught,  but  after  a  short 
struggle  escaped,  and  jumped  through  an  open  window 
upon  the  roof  of  the  porch.  It  was  all  in  vain,  however ; 
the  villain  was  not  to  be  cheated  of  his  prey.  He  followed 
Shields  out  on  the  roof  and  again  renewed  the  attack. 
Things  now  looked  very  dark  for  Will ;  with  fifteen 
feet  of  a  jump  behind  him,  and  a  fierce  book  agent  before 
him,  his  situation  was  perilous  indeed,  but  roused  to  des- 
peration he  was  at  length  enabled  to  drive  him  back 
through  the  window  and  down  stairs,  and  with  the  utmost 
exertion  compelled  him  to  leave.    He  is  yet  at  large,  and 


we  warn  all  the  citizens  of  this  community  to  be  on  their 
guard  and  have  their  shotguns  loaded,  for  he  is  the  most 
persistent  and  desperate  book-agent  that  has  made  his  ap- 
pearance here  for  many  years. 


PERSONAL. 

—Miss  Maggie  F.  Campbell,  'SO,  will  spend  her  vacation 
visiting  friends  in  Ohio. 

— W.  G.  Hope,  '84,  will  study  medicine  with  liis  brother, 
R.  M.  Hope,  M.  D.,  Mercer,  Pa. 

—Rev.  J.  M.  Hervey,  '75,  of  Turtle  Creek,  left  a  siiort 
time  ago  for  Los  Angeles,  California. 

— Rev.  T.  R.  Lewis,  '79,  of  Shelby,  Iowa,  is  visiting  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  of  this  town. 

— W.  C.  Lawther,  '79,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  North- 
field  U.  P.  congregation,  Presbytery  of  Cleveland. 

— R.  H.  Hood,  '81,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  U.  P.  con- 
gregation of  Peter's  Creek,  Presbytery  of  Frankfort. 

—Rev.  A.  S.  Stewart,  '73,  has  been  called  to  the  Con- 
gregation of  Olivet,  Conemaugh  Presbytery,  and  has  ac- 
cepted the  call. 

—Prof.  Wallace  will  visit  Wooster,  Ohio,  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  join  a  hunting  and  fishing  party,  bound  for 
northern  Michigan. 

—Cornelius  Shaw,  '71,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dixpatch,  has 
gone  to  Europe  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  health,  which 
has  been  poor  for  some  time. 

— Rev.  J.  Mc.  Farrar  will  remain  in  town  for  some  time, 
visiting  his  parents ;  after  which  he  will  remove  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  has  accepted  a  call. 

— J.  Alex.  Van  Orsdel,  '85,  will  spend  the  greater  part  of 
his  vacation  in  seeing  what  kind  of  a  country  the  West  is. 
We  wisli  him  a  pleasant  time  and  a  safe  return. 

— A.  H.  Carver,  '81,  who  has  recently  graduated  at  Union 
Seminary,  New  York,  has  been  visiting  friends  here  for 
the  past  few  weeks.    He  leaves  soon  for  Minnesota. 

— The  committee  of  judges  for  the  Junior  contest  con- 
sisted of  Rev.  J.  L.  Clark,  Adamsville,  Pa.,  Rev.  Dr.  Lee, 
Bovina,  N.  Y.,  and  A.  G.  Wallace,  D.  D.,  of  New  Brighton, 
Pa. 

— Miss  Nettie  Shafer,  '78,  has  completed  her  first  term  in 
the  Curry  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  and  has  been  re-elected  to 
the  same  position  for  next  year.  She  is  spending  her  va- 
cation at  her  home  in  this  place. 

—Miss  Agnes  Katz,  of  the  class  of  '79,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  teaching  near  Pittsburgh,  has  returned  home  for 
vacation.  Miss  K.  has  been  very  successful  as  a  teacher, 
and  has  been  re-elected  to  the  position. 

— Prof.  Jno.  Mitchell  has  been  nominated  for  State  Sena- 
tor on  the  Prohibition  ticket,  and  John  H.  Vance  for  audi- 
tor of  Lawrence  county.  We  congratulate  both  Westmin- 
ster and  the  Prohibition  party  on  the  nominations. 

— The  following  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were 
present  at  their  annual  meeting,  held  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day of  commencement  week :  From  the  first  Synod  of  the 
West,  Revs.  H.  H.  Hervey,  J.  R.  Brittain,  J.  W.  Wither- 
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spoon,  R.  G.  Ferguson,  J.  S.  McKee  and  W.  J.  Snodgrass. 
Also  Messrs.  Jos.  McNaugher,  Vance  Stewart  and  Thos. 
McCance.  From  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  Revs.  R.  B.  Ew- 
ing,  D.  S.  Littell,  J.  C.  Boyd,  S.  B.  McBride  andD.  R.  Kerr, 
D.  D.  Also  Dr.  J.  G.  Tenipleton  and  William  Diokey, 
Esq. 

— W.  K.  Harshaw,  '82,  is  the  author  of  an  article  on 
"The  Fallen  Women  of  New  York,"  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  request  in  the  United  Presbyterian.  Mr.  H.  Ls,  at 
present,  chaplain  of  Magdalen  Asylum,  New  York  City. 

—Rev.  J.  T.  Cooper,  D.  D.,  of  the  U.  P.  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Allegheny,  was  present  at  Commencement,  lookmg 
after  theological  students.  Rev.  W.  H.  Jetfers,  D.  D.,  of 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  was  here  on  the  same 
errand. 

— The  degree  of  D.  D.  has  been  conferred  upon  Rov. 
John  Crawford,  of  Damascus,  Syria,  by  the  Presbyterian 
College  of  Belfast,  Ireland.  This  gentleman  is  the  father 
of  J.  S.  Crawford  of  the  graduating  cla.ss,  and  is  well  worthy 
the  honor. 

— The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  by  the  Board  at  its 
yearly  Commencement  session  on  Miss  Oella  J.  Patterson, 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crawford,  '78,  and  Rev.  John  McNaugher,  '80. 
The  degree  of  D.  D.  on  John  Rippey,  of  Cuylerville,  N.  Y., 
President  Roth  of  Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pa.,  and  Rev. 
S.  C.  Ewing,  of  the  Egyptian  mission. 

— Rev.  John  K.  McClurkin,  who,  during  the  year  just 
closed,  has  filled  so  acceptably  the  position  of  President  of 
Westminster,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Second  R.  P. 
church  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  with  regret  that  his 
many  friends  see  him  go  from  their  midst,  but  their  best 
wishes  follow  him  to  his  new  field  of  labor. 

—Mr.  J.  S.  Crawford,  of  the  graduating  class,  left  Friday 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  witli  friends  in  New  York  ;  after 
which  he  will  go  to  his  home  at  Damascus,  Syria.  Mr. 
Crawford  has  been  absent  from  home  for  five  years. 
After  remaining  a  year  with  his  parents,  he  will  return  to 
enter  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Xenia,  bringing  with 
him  his  brother  and  sister,  who  will  enter  this  college. 

—The  Junior  class  deserve  to  be  complimented  for  their 
success  in  the  somewhat  onerous  duty  of  stage  building. 
The  stage,  covered  with  pine,  and  tastefully  decorated  with 
flowers,  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  built  on  the  campus. 
Their  success  was.due  mainly  to  the  ladies  of  the  class,  who 
not  only  planned  and  directed  the  arrangements,  but  also 
did  more  than  their  share  of  the  work. 

— The  Reading  Room  Association  of  the  College,  furn- 
ished the  students  and  the  people  of  the  vicinity  with 
an  excellent  course  of  entertainments  this  season,  consist- 
ing of  six  lectures,  one  elocutionary  entertainment  and 
one  concert.  The  lecturers  of  the  course  were  Joseph 
Cook,  Col.  Russel  H.  Conwell,  Judge  Tourgee,  Rev.  T.  T. 
Everett,  D.  D..  Wallace  Bruce  and  Rev.  Dr.  Henson.  The 
elocutionist  was  Mr.  A.  P.  Burbank.  A  musical  entertain- 
ment was  given  by  the  Remenyi  Concert  Company.  The 
entire  course  cost  the  Association  nearly  $1000,  and  re- 
ceived the  patronage  it  deserved. 

— The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Alumni  present 
at  Commencement :  David  S.  Littell,  Cynthia  Houston, 
'57  ;  Edward  Newton  McElree,  '58 ;  John  A.  Bailey,  James 


W.  Witherspoon,  '59;  William  Newell  Aiken,  George  W. 
McCracken,  Morrison  S.  Telford.  Rachel  C.  Hayes,  Mary 
Hezlep,  '01 ;  Jeremiah  R.  Brittain,  Joseph  McKelvey,  Sam- 
uel R.  Thompson,  '0.3  ;  Matthew  M.  Pollock,  John  L.  Rob- 
ertson, Margaret  J.  Buchanan,  Vena  McLaughry,  '64; 
Alexander  H.  Calvert,  John  C.  McElree,  '65 ;  William  S. 
Owens,  Mary  J.  Stevenson,  Sarah  E.  McCrumb,  '66;  Grier 
M.  Kerr,  William  J.  Snodgrass,  '07  ;  Alexander  Allen,  '68 ; 
John  S.  Dick,  John  h.  Grove,  John  D.  Irons,  Samuel  S. 
Mehard,  James  W.  Stewart,  Elam  Z.  Thomas,  Helen  M. 
Moon,  Flora  B.  Thompson,  '69;  Sophia  M.  Tenipleton,  '70; 
Lucinda  Hope,  Anna  M.  Moore,  '71;  William  L.Smith, 
'72;  John  Carlton  Bachop,  John  K.  McClurkin,  Thomas  D. 
Stewart,  Mary  E.  Simison,  '73;  David  F.  Dickson,  William 
F.  Gibson,  Margaret  McLaughry,  Orlando  V.  Stewart,  Ag- 
nes Martin, '74 ;  William  B.  Barr,  Hugh  S.  Boyd,  James 
M.  Farrar,  Samuel  H.  Moore,  '75;  Frederick  S.  Crawford, 
James  C.  Hunter,  John  B.  Johnston,  Andrew  H. 
Mercer,  Lydia  M.  Elliott, '76  ;  Davis  W.  Lusk,  Anthony 
A.  Mealy,  John  A.  Shannon,  Francis  M.  Katz,  Emma 
Mehard,  Ella  N.  Reed,  Ina  Stewart,  '77;  John  Mitchell. 
Mary  E.  Rippey,  Emma  E.  Alexander,  '78 ;  Charles  E. 
Cummings,  James  S.  Garvin,  Samuel  L.  Johnson,  William 
C.  Lawther,  Leander  M.  Lewis,  Thomas  R.  Lewis,  Martha 
Ann  Prather,  '79;  William  T.  Burns,  Archibald  J.  Herries, 
John  McNaugher,  Robert  M.  Russell,  Howards.  Wilson, 
Luella  C.  Donnan,  '80;  Augustus  H.Carver,  Samuel  B. 
Donaldson,  John  A.  Dutf,  John  W.  Elliott,  Frank  H. 
Laird,  David  R.  McDonald,  James  N.  Martin,  Thomas  J. 
Porter,  William  D.  Wallace,  Charles  N.  Winger,  Eliza  F. 
Russell,  Mary  E.  White,  '81 ;  Johi)  A.  Courtney,  Edward 
P.  Logan,  Harry  W.  McKean,  John  McWilliams,  Jesse  D. 
Moore,  George  B.  Smith,  William  P.  Stephenson,  Lillie  S. 
Boyd,  '82  ;  Samuel  A.  Aiken,  Nelson  M.  Crowe,  John  O. 
McConnell,  John  B.  Mcllvain,  William  H.  McMurray, 
James  Parker,  John  W.  Price,  Charles  H.  Robinson,  James- 
P.  Whitla,  Mary  Taylor,  '83. 


BURNING  OF  CALCULUS. 


Tuesday  night  was  a  time  of  deep  grief  to  the  Sophomore- 
class,  if  weeping  and  lamentation  were  any  indication.  It 
had  been  announced  some  days  previously  that  Mr.  Mathe 
Matics  had  died  at  the  house  of  A.  T.  Six,  and. 
would  be  cremated  on  the  evening  of  June  17th.  Accord- 
ingly, as  the  hour  approached,  a  large  crowd  assembled  on 
the  streets,  and  about  the  time  appointed  the  College  bell 
began  to  toll,  and  the  mourners  marched  from  the  front 
door  of  the  College  to  the  sad  and  solemn  music  of  a  bas-s 
drum.  They  were  all  masked,  and  wore  long  white  gar- 
ments of  various  descriptions.  They  walked  slowly  and 
solemnly  to  the  lower  diamond,  when  they  laid  down  the 
bier  and  commenced  services.  First  a  hymn  was  read  by 
the  priest,  while  sighs  and  groans  rent  the  air.  It  was  sung 
to  the  tune,  "I've  Smoked  My  Last  Cigar;"  and  when  the 
last  strain  had  died  away,  the  priest  delivered  an  oration 
which  called  forth  fresh  lamentation  from  the  mourners. 
They  at  last,  however,  siicceeded  in  controlling  their  feel- 
ings, and  the  closing  hymn  was  lined  out  and  chanted.  A 
torch  was  then  applied  to  the  coffin,  and  the  corpse  was 
quickly  consumed,  while  the  grief  stricken  class  marched 
away. 

The  cremation  was  a  novel  performance  and  seemed  to- 
be  enjoyed  by  the  many  spectators. 
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AUTUMN  HA  IN. 

BY  MAUDE  MEREDITH. 

There's  something  comes  with  autumn  ruin,  a  vague  un- 
rest and  pain, 

With  the  tap  of  gliostly  tinger-tips  upon  the  wi-nJow-pane  ; 
With  the  dreary  melancholy  of  the  bitter  sobbing  rain. 

The  cijldgray  sky  oppresses  one,  and  turns  one's  thoughts 
within. 

In  ways  that  are  not  cheering,  and  never  should  have 
been : 

So  'stead  of  finding  light  and  joy,  we  see  our  own  heart's 
sin. 

At  morning  comes  a  weariness,  i  lieartache,  ancl  a  pain  ; 

A  sadness  that  of  all  we  hoped  so  little  we  attain  ; 

A  striviDg  wearily  for  more  than  we  may  ever  gain. 

'Tis  looking  out  and  longing  for  the  life  we'd  like  to  lead  ; 

A  discontent  that  for  us  life  brings  not  all  we  need  ; 

That  we  rind  »o  little  spirit,  but  oh,  so  much  of  creed. 

Life'^  sucIj  a  long,  long  reaching  out,  to  a  bright  but  dis- 
tant g'lal ; 

I  wonder  if  content  is  ever  given  to  an  earnest  soul  ? 
I  wonder  if  we  are  to  blame  for  what  we  can 't  control  ? 

My  life  runs  on,  I  fancy  me,  as  other  lives  have  done  ; 
There's  nothing  new,  the  good  Book  says,  nothing  under 
the  sun. 

It  matters  little  when  life  ends,  or  whither  i'  was  begun. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  season's  fault,  I 'm  sure  I  do  not  know  ; 
But  life  runs  sniootlier,  always,  when  the  earth  is  white 
with  snow ; 

And  all  things  may  look  bright  again  when  the  anemones 
blow. 

Tiiere's  nothing  one  can  do,  'tis  true,  but  let  the  days 
go  by  ; 

What  good  can  come  of  thinking,  and  asking  reasons  why  ? 
There's  more  than  ever  dreamed  we  of,  liidden  in  earth 
and  sky. 

There's  that  v/hich  cannot  be  defined,  a  lightness  or  a 
weight, 

That  clings  to  one  like  shadows,  ever,  early  hours  or  late, 
That  clings  and  conquers  always,  and  to  me  its  name  is 
fate. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  IN  A  UGURA  TION. 


"H.VVE  you  weak  eye.s?"  said  a  lady  to  an  appli- 
cant for  a  kitchen  position,  who  wore  blue  spectacles. 
"No,  ma'am,"  said  the  appiicant;  "but  I  scour  the 
pots  and  things  so  thoroughly  that  the  glitter  of 
them  hurts  my  sight." 


A  large  audience  was  present  in  the  First  U.  P. 
Church  on  Monday  evening,  Sept.  8,  to  witness  the 
inauguration  of  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Ferguson  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  College. 

After  a  prayer  had  been  ottered  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Mealy,  D.  R.  Kerr,  D.  D.,  arose  and,  after  stating 
that  the  exercises  would  be  brief  and  simple  by  re- 
quest of  the  President,  delivered  the  following  ad- 
dress ; 

My  Brother,  It  is  no  empty  honor  which  we  pro- 
pose to  confer  upon  you.  You  are  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  honor,  also  of  great  responsibility.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  college  is  to  train  for  usefulness  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life.  Its  chief  work  is  with  the 
mind,  educating  and  cultivating  it;  but  that  work  isi 
incomplete  without  the  training  of  the  moral  pow- 
ers. Trained  niiads  may  do  more  evil  than  good. 
Unless  they  exert  a  christian  influence  they  are  in- 
jurious to  the  welfare  of  man.  The  purpose  of 
Westminster  is  to  educate  minds  and  hearts.  It  is 
not  only  a  christian  college,  it  is  a  church  college, 
kept  up  by  a  church,— by  its  money  and  prayers, 
The  ministers  sent  forth  by  this  and  similar  colleges 
are  working  nearer  the  heart  of  the  Church  than 
any  other  agency.  Why,  then,  do  not  such  institu- 
tions have  better  support  ? 

We  hope  that  you  will  do  your  duty.  Both  you 
and  those  asssisting  you  must  work  in  the  interests 
of  general  education.  This  is  a  time  when  the 
sphere  for  educated  minds  is  greatly  widened.  When 
the  college  was  established,  the  professions  were  com- 
paratively few.  Now  civil  engineering,  railroading 
and  journalism,  all  demand  the  best  college  training 
that  can  be  given.  The  world  is  liounding  on  in 
its  activity  as  it  never  did  before.  Continents  are 
opened  with  railroads  and  telegraphs,  oceans  are 
covered  with  steamers  and  underlaid  with  cables, 
and  all  parts  of  the  world  are  now  knit  together  into 
a  unity.  It  is  at  such  a  time  of  progress,  my  brother, 
that  you  are  called  to  this  position. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  your  greatest  eilbrts 
and  your  best  talents  to  the  forwarding  of  the  high- 
est interests  of  the  college  and  thus  of  education 
and  the  world  at  l.irge,  by  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  I  present  you  with  the  key  of  the  College 
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;is  a  symbol  of  the  authority  with,  which  you  are 
now  interested, 
deceiving  the  key  the  President  spoke  as  follows; 
Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors :  I  gratefully  accept  these  keys  as  a  symbol  of 
the  trust  you  now  repose  in  me.  As  you  well  know, 
it  was  with  considerable  hesitancy  that  I  consented 
to  assume  it.  Only  the  conviction  that  Providence 
was  behind  your  strange  choice  could  have  induced 
me  to  take  hold  of  the  important  and  difficult  work 
here  to  be  done.  Nor  do  the  difficulties  appear  less 
as  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  they  must  be  met.  The 
position  in  which  you  place  me  is  one  of  great  re- 
sponsibility, but  if  we  have  correctly  interpreted 
God's  will  in  this  matter,  we  may  invoke  His  aid  as 
confidently  as  we  expect  yours.  Besides  we  cannot 
escape  responsibility  by  flight  as  Jonah  found  out  to 
his  sorrow.  Nor  can  we  lessen  it  by  brooding  over 
it  and  courting  despair  bef'^rehand.  Let  us  rather 
look  at  in  the  light  of  opportunity,  which  is  the 
other  and  brighter  side  of  responsibility  and  stand 
in  our  lot  and  do  our  work  the  best  wem:iy. 

Instead  of  attempting  a  labored  discourse  on  a 
l>urely  educational  type,  I  prefer  one  more  in  keep- 
ing with  my  previous  training  in  a  life  in  the  min- 
istry and  will  say  something  concerning  the  Col- 
lege as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  character. 

The  college  stands  between  the  school  or  academy 
and  university.   The  school  is  preparatory  to  the 
college,  and  the  university  crowns  the  education  it 
gives  with  professional  training.     School-days  are 
ordinarily  spent  where  and  while  the  home  influ- 
ences are  strongest.    But  when  a  young  man  or  wo- 
man leaves  home  for  college,  a  severance  takes 
place,  not  of  affection,  but  of  interests  of  life.  A 
decisive  step  is  taken;  a  consciousness  of  his  indi- 
viduality dawns  upon  him.    He  makes  a  new  start 
in  life  and  is  open  to  all  winds  that  may  blow  upon 
him.    We  sometimes  hear  persons  say:     "It  is  a 
■great  risk  for  a  young  person  to  go  through  college.'" 
They  are  almost  afraid  to  send  their  sons  to  meet 
the  dangers  supposed  to  dwell  in  cla.ssic  halls.  It 
would  be  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  and  say,  "These 
dangers  are  purely  imaginary."     Bat  are  they  not 
substantially  the  same  must  be  met  when  any  new 
departure  is  made?   Let  a  young  man  go  from  the 
quiet  of  a  country  home  to  engage  in  business  in  a 
large  city  and  he  will  encounter  "temptations  there. 
Let  him  go  from  the  city  to  a  country  town  and  he 
will  often  find  equally  severe  tests  of  moral  char- 
acter.   Push  any  young  and  tender  life  out  from  the 
shore  along  which  it  has  been  wont  to  range,  and  in 
that  unaccustomed  wider  sea  and  amid  the  stronger, 
bnffeting  waves,  it  will  be  tried  as  never  before  per- 


haps, but  tried  as  all  must  be  when  they  go  beyond 
the  circumscribed  life  of  youth.    The  dangers  in  a 
well-conducted  Christian  col'ege  are  not  greater  we 
believe  than  those  whicii  meet  young  persons  every- 
where, as  soon  as  they  are  compelled  to  cut  loose 
from  the  conservative  associations  in  which  they 
were  born  and  so  fiir  reared.    Yet  after  all  this  is 
said,  we  do  not  lorget  or  ignore,  much  less  deny  the 
fact,  that  the  college  is  an  important  factor  in  form- 
ing the  characters  of  those  who  attend  it.    It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  graduates  of  any  institu- 
tion, which  has  had  young  persons,  say  from  IG  to 
20  years  of  age,  on  an  average,  under  its  influence 
for  four  years,  have  received  impressions  from  it 
that  can  never  be  effaced.    In  many  instances,  then- 
characters  arc  fi.Ked,  not  of  course  unchangealily,  but 
beyond  the  likelihood  of  change  through  ordinary 
influences.   One  who  idled  his  time  away  during 
all  the  four  years,  and  was  lightly  regarded  by  pro- 
fessors and  classmates,  may  afterward  conclude  to 
try  some  other  way  of  gaining  knowledge  than  by 
absorption,  and  become  a  man  of  mark,  but  the 
cases  are  rare.   One  who  besides  sins  of  omission 
did  many  things  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  may  be 
reclaimed  by  grace  and  do  works  meet  for  repent- 
ance, but  alas  notalwavs.    Ordinarily  what  a  man 
becomes  in  college,  he  continues  largely  to  be  in 
after  life.   The  lounging  collegiate  lounges  through 
life  ;  the  political  trickster  in  this  narrow  circle  only 
finds  a  wider  field  in  the  great  world  ;  the  noble  fel- 
low who  is  the  pride  of  the  institution,  when  he 
goes  out  reflects  honor  on  it  ever  afterward.  How 
solemn  therefore  is  the  duty  resting  on  all  who  con- 
tribute to  the  some  of  college  influences,  who  help 
to  make  a  college  in  its  operations  and  environment 
what  it  is. 

1.  Who  make  the  atmosphere  of  a  college 't  On 
whom  rests  chiefly  this  immense  responsibility  ?  Of 
course  the  college  is  only  a  little  section  of  the  great 
worlil,  and  the  same  essential  elements  that  enter 
into  the  atmosphere  that  envelops  all  humanity,  also 
enters  into  that  which  enciicles  it.  We  breath 
everywhere  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
We  receive  impressions  and  impulses  from  the  his- 
tory, the  thoughts,  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the 
times.  But  though  no  essential  element  of  the  at- 
mosphere be  wanting,  in  dift'erent  localit  ies  and  at 
different  times  there  are  wide  differences  in  its  char- 
acter. It  may  be  bracing  or  depressing,  miasmatic 
or  prophylactic,  an  elixir  or  a  poison.  So  in  this 
little  section  of  the  great  world  in  which  for  a  given 
time  we  live,  the  atmosphere  of  the  soul  may  be 
healthful  or  injurious,  helpful  or  hindering,  awak- 
ening or  lienunibing,  moral  or  immoral,  Christian, 
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or  un-Christian,  according  to  the  ingredients  that 
are  purposely  or  carelessly  put  into  it.  Lot  us 
brielly  refer  in  detail  to  some  of  the  sources  of  in- 
fluence that  determine  the  character  of  an  institu- 
tion. 

The  men  vho  fouuded  it  and  laade  its  past  htsionj. 
In  the  year  1852,  as  the  charter  runs,  "Westminster 
Collegiate  Institute"  was  "erected  into  an  institution 
of  learning  in  the  arts  and  sciences."  In  1859,  soon 
after  the  union,  it  was  tak(?n  under  the  care  of  the 
First  Synod  of  the  West,  and  in  1872  by  a  second 
supplement  to  the  charter,  was  placed  imder  the 
joint-superv  ision  of  the  First  Synod  of  the  West 
and  the  Synod  of  Pittsuurgh.  And  though  its  de- 
sign is  not  further  defined  in  the  instrument,  the 
names  inserted  in  it,  of  the  men  who  were  its  first 
Directors  are  sufiicient  evidence  of  the  Christian 
purpose  of  its  projectors.  Not  to  mention  the  liv- 
ing,we  find  among  them  these  fragrant  names  of  the 
dead  :  Pressly  and  French,  Breaden  and  Rodgers, 
Eason  and  Scroggs — men  of  foresight  and  energy,  of 
wisdom  and  godliness,  whose  hearts  were  set  on  the 
welfare  ot  Zion,  and  who  saw  the  need  of  an  intelli- 
gent ministry  and  membership,  reared  under  the 
influence  of  the  church  they  1  oved.  These  men  were 
of  the  same  mind  and  mould  as  their  associates  and 
successors,  and  therefore  they  chose  to  preside  over 
the  institution,  Patterson  and  Brown  and  Jeffers, 
men  in  the  ministry  of  recognized  ability  and  Chris- 
tian character  and  men  and  women  of  like  gifts  and 
graces  to  labor  with  them  in  the  work  of  teaching. 
We  cannot  recall  the  struggles  of  the  past  the  good 
work  done  under  difficulties,  the  patient  waiting  for 
better  days,  yet  we  are  none  the  less  the  heirs  of  all 
the  good  that  they  accomplished.  We  are  breatliing 
to-day  something  of  the  spirit  of  piety,  of  ihrough- 
ness,  of  robust  Christian  manhood  they  left  behind 
them.  One  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  insti- 
tution could  easily  point  us  to  traces  of  their  work 
in  the  building,  the  apparatus,  the  libraries,  the 
curriculum,  the  method  of  work,  that  are  contem- 
plated with  pleasure.  These  are  valuable  traditions 
that  come  down  to_  us  from  the  years  that  are  gone. 
They  are  veneraljle  and  command  respect ;  they  are 
excellent  and  deserve  it.  We  could  not  rid  ourselves 
of  the  past  if  we  would  and  we  would  not  if  we  could. 
If  there  be  any  unsavory  memories  let  them  be  in 
the  grave.  But  let  us  gratefully  call  to  our  recollec- 
tian  all  that  we  miglit  cherish  to  sweeten  and  sancti- 
fy the  air  about  us  to-day. 

2.  The  coDiianniti/ in  which  an  institution  is  placed 
has  much  to  do  with  making  it  what  it  is ;  it  may 
help  or  hinder  the  educating  and  refining  effect  of 
the  college  proper.    Let  the  leading  families  of  a 


place  be  devoted  to  circuses  and  races,  masquerades 
and  dances,  and  let  these  be  the  staple  of  conversa- 
tion and  thought,  and  what  right  impetus  Avill  a  stu- 
dent get  in  social  life  ?  On  the  other  hand,  let  a  taste 
for  rational  enjoyment  prevaii^lectures,  music,  intel- 
lectual entertainment  of,'  anj'  sort,  and  social 
life  will  constantly  stimulate  to  effort  in  perfect 
congruity  with  the  purpose  of  the  students'  life. 
Let  the  busines?  men  of  a  place  be  sordid,  grasjjing, 
niggardly,  and  mingling  with  them  will  make  oth- 
ers like  them  or  else  cause  a  recoil  from  them  that 
bears  with  almost  equal  strength  against  every  good 
thing  with  which  they  are  associated.  But  if  they 
are  courteous,  enterprising,  public-spirited,  ready 
for  every  good  work,  their  spirits  will  enter  into 
those  whose  lives  they  daily  touch.  Above  all,  the 
religious  life  of  the  place  is  important.  If  piety  is 
at  a  low  ebb  in  the  churches  no  powerful  influence, 
will  flow  out  from  them  upon  those  who  gather  in  from 
other  communities.  But  if  the  si^irit  of  devotion 
characterizes  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  if  down- 
right earnestness  marks  the  efl'orts  of  tlie  congrega- 
tions, if  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  manifest  in  the  lives 
of  Christians  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  among  them 
and  will  go  forth  from  them  to  correct,  sanctify  and 
save.  The  leaven  of  spiritual  life  that  permeates 
the  congregations  will  leaven  all  who  become  part 
of  the  social  lump,  the  community  in  general. 

3.  The  Teaching  force  is  the  great  moulding  force 
in  framing  the  students'  character.  It  is  direct,  con- 
stant, continuing  for  years  together,  arising  out  ol 
the  closest  intercourse  and  whether  it  is  good  or  ill 
there  is  no  escaping  it.  Aside  from  all  training  bj' 
the  exercise  of  government,  aside  from  the  require- 
ment of  thorough,  honest  work  in  preparation  for 
the  class-room,  aside  from  the  direct  inculcation  of 
moral  and  religious  truth,  there  is  a  silent  influence 
of  the  teacher's  character  on  those  in  close  associa- 
tion with  him  that  is  immeasurable.  It  is  an  acMjui- 
sition  worth  considering  to  have  met  with  a.  great 
and  good  man  or  woman  on  a  single  occasion.  How 
much  more  vakiable  the  privilege  of  dwelling  in  his 
or  her  presence  for  years  together.  Yet  such  is  the 
privilege  of  every  student  in  a  college  whose  chairs 
are  tilled  with  competent,  godly  men  and  women. 
I  can  speak  thus  free  and  strongly  of  this,  because 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  characters  are  largely 
formed  ere  they  are  entrusted  to  the  president's  tui- 
tion. To  the  professors  belong  the  honor  of  laying 
the  foundations  well  and  putting  up  the  main 
structure,  while  to  the  president  belongs  the  humbler 
honor  of  adding  a  little  to  that  which  already  ap- 
proaches completion. 

What  a  motive  does  this  thought  furniBh  to  the 
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fiiculty  to  cultivate  an  earnerst,  manly,  patient,  spir- 
tual,  Christian  character.  It  is  trite  to  spealc  of  the 
pc\\er  of  example.  But  let  the  exemplary  conduct 
be  the  natural  outgoing  of  the  inner  life.  If  we  aim 
at  right-being  we  will  best  succeed  in  right -doing. 
We  cannot  by  any  devices  hide  ourselves  from  the 
keen  scrutiny  of  the  students.  They  search  us  quite 
as  thoroughly  as  we  search  them,  and  for  this  reason 
what  we  are  is  the  first  thing,  and  what  we  seem  is  of 
secondary  importance. 

4.  The  students  themselves  contribute  largely  to 
the  college  influences.  Each  student  not  only  gets 
but  gives.  His  individual  character  acts  on  those 
into  whose  company  he  is  cast,  and  their  several 
characters  in  turn  acton  him.  By  their  constant  in- 
termingling in  class-rooms,  campus,  society  halls, 
and  other  places,  each  sounds  and  develops  the  oth- 
ei-.  Very  often  a  college  sentiment  is  created  that 
carries  everything  before  it.  It  is  a  fiict  patent  to 
all  who  are  cognizant  of  the  situation  that  the  pu- 
pils of  any  institution  are  apt  to  be  gregarious,  to  go 
in  one  direction  or  another  witli  all  the  momentum 
of  a  crowd,  of  an  indistinguishable  mass.  Individu- 
ality does  not  assert  itself,  at  least  when  high  excite- 
ment is  produced.  If  this  great  force  could  only  be 
touched  in  the  right  direction,  nothing  could  be 
more  desirable.  Let  it,  for  example  be  turned  in 
favor  of  good  order  and  the  goood  name  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  all  connected  with  it.  Let  all  try  to 
feel  the  responsibility  of  making  the  atmosphere  of 
the  college  favorable  to  whatsoever  tilings  are  true, 
honorable,  just,  pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report. 
Let  the  immortal  Shakspeare  suggest  a  motto  for  the 
the  guidance  of  individual  conduct  or  united  action  : 

"I  dare  do  all  that  may  bocome  a  man 
Who  dares  do  more  is  uoue." 

A  single  person  may  effect  ti.e  condition  of  things 
very  largely.  It  is  written  by  an  old  Hindu  poet; 
"If  there  be  one  dry  tree  in  a  forest  it  may  produce 
flame  by  friction  and  sweep  away  all  the  rest.  If 
there  be  in  a  tribe  one  of  excellence  the  tribe  be- 
comes illustrious  by  reason  (.f  his  virtues  as  a 
grove  is  distinguished  for  the  s;indal-tree  therein." 
Who  would  not  aspire  to  be  the  sandal-tree  to 
sweeten  the  air  by  his  presence,  rather  than  a  dead 
useless  trunk  that  may  be  the  occasion  of  igniting 
the  whole  forest. 

5.  We  ought  not  to  omit  from  our  list  of  these  wlio 
who  determine  what  a  college  shall  be,  the  Alumni 
and  the  Board  of  Directors.  Westminister  has  near- 
ly GOO  men  and  women  who  look  to  her  with  affec- 
tionate interest  as  their  Alma  Mater.  From  these  we 
expect  sympathy,  encouragement,  support  and 
friendly  criticism.    To  the  Board  of  Directors  we 


look  up  with  profound  respect,  we  wait  upon  their 
commands,  we  expect  from  them  also  sympathy  and 
support  as  well  as  authoritative  direction.  From 
the  meetings  of  the  former  we  may  look  for  some 
kindling  of  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  A\\  that  is 
excellent  in  the  work  of  the  college.  Frorn  the 
time]}'  visit  of  the  latter  we  may  look  for  a  fatherly 
benediction  on  all  that  deserves  their  approval. 

If  all  these  forces  in  and  about  this  Institution 
would  make  for  righteousness,  if  from  all  these 
quarters  wholesome  breezes  would  blow  in  so  that 
no  foul  breath  could  permanently  taint  the  air,  how 
delightful  would  be  the  condition  of  things  in  West- 
minster College  and  how  beneficent  her  influence  on 
all  within  her  portals  ! 

II.  What  kind  of  an  atmosphere  should  wc  most  de- 
sire ?   We  can  give  only  a  very  brief  answer. 

1.  Let  us  have  one  of  thorough,  honest  work. 
Primarily,  this  is  designed  to  be  a  school  of  "learn- 
ing in  the  arts  and  sciences."  Tliis  prime  design 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  view.  To  impart  instruc- 
tion, to  elicit  diligent  study,  to  awaken  a  love  of 
knowledge,  to  educate  is  the  purpose  for  which 
teachers  are  employed.  To  learn,  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge, to  have  their  mental  powers  developed  and 
disciplined  is  the  purpose  for  which  young  men  and 
women  attend  their  classes.  Failure  here  is  failure 
in  that  which  is  essential.  A  religious  atmospliere, 
however  desirable,  cannot  atone  for  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  slop-sliod  endeavor.  Nothing  is  so  decidedly 
Christian  as  honest,  thorough  performance  of  the 
chief  work  we  assume  to  do.  Garnest  advocacy  of 
sound  views  on  moral  ([uestions  will  not  lessen  the 
guilt  of  indolence  in  the  class-room.  Attending 
prayer-meetings  is  no  sufficient  excuse  for  neglected 
studies.  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  says  truly— "Morally 
as  well  as  intellectually  the  most  industrious  college 
is  the  best." 

2.  Let  the  atmospliere  of  tliis  college  be  clearly 
and  intensely  christian.  The  curriculum  should 
provide  for  the  study  of  the  doctrine  and  history  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Religious  exercises  should 
hallow  each  day's  work  and  be  the  main  business  of 
each  day  of  holy  rest.  The  Christain  spirit  should 
inform  and  pervade  our  whole  work.  Let  it  be  writ- 
ten, not  on  our  foreheads  nor  phylacteries,  but  on 
our  characters  which  without  one  wish  reveal  them- 
selves to  others.  "We  are  the  servants  of  Christ." 
Scepticism  is  so  apt  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  title  of 
"advanced  thought"  let  us  not  be  ashamed  to  own 
our  Lord.  Let  Christ  be  kept  in  our  forefront,  not 
as  superseding  but  as  prompting  and  permeating  the 
best  intellectual  work.  Mr.  Beechcr  in  1871,  before 
he  had  fallen  from  so  much  that  is  distinctive  of  the 
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Christian  faith,  had  this  to  say  :  "Colleges  that  are 
stridulously  sectarian  were  a  less  evil  than  colleges 
without  piety  ami  without  God."  And  he  further 
says,  and  whether  we  like  the  source  of  the  advice  or 
not,  we  do  well  to  give  thoughtful  heed  to  it:  "Ev- 
ery professor  and  every  student  comes  short  of  his 
possibility  in  just  what  ratio  he  rejects  and  thwarts 
his  spiritual  nature."  It  drops  a  hint  that  our  first 
duty  is  to  take  heed  to  ourselves  before  we  become 
the  censors  of  others,  that  our  own  spiritual  culture 
should  accompany  our  eti'orts  for  the  spiritual  good 
of  others. 

The  lamented  Dr.  Pressly  often  said  /  "This  col- 
lege is  a  child  of  prayer  and  must  succeed."  May 
th-  same  prayerful  spirit  in  which  it  h  id  its  birth 
abide  within  its  walls  and  characterize  all  the  efforts 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  church,  cherishing  moth- 
er in  its  behalf  Tlien  success  in  the  best  sense  will 
surely  come  because  the  blessing  of  God  which  brings 
it  will  be  gained.  It  will  grow  in  power  to  build  up 
noble  character,  to  develop  symmetrically  the  pow- 
ers of  the  human  soul  to  make  men — men  with  in- 
telligence to  guide  and  courage  to  act  and  patience 
to  wait — men  with  knowledge  of  thesnselves  and 
faith  in  (Tud.  It  will  like  its  Master  grow  in  favor 
with  Giul  and  man,  its  influence  for  good  widening 
and  deojjeniiig  in  the  denomination  which  controls 
it  and  in  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
located,  ilay  the  Lord,  whose  we  are  and  whom  we 
serve  enable  as  to  fulfill  his  will  and  to  realize  in 
some  good  measure  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  college 
In  whatever  sphere  we  serve,  whether  our  term  of 
service  be  long  or  short,  may  we  have  grace  to  be 
faithful  and  diligent  while  it  lasts.  "Whatsoever  we 
do,  let  us  do  it  heartily  as  to  the  Lord  and  not  unto 
men." 

KxowLEDOE  begins  with  perception  by  tlie  senses; 
and  this  is,  by  the  power  of  conception,  impressed 
upon  the  memory.  Then  the  understanding,  by  an 
induction  from  these  single  conceptions,  forms  gen- 
eral truths,  or  ideas  ;  and  lastly,  certain  knowledge 
arises  from  the  result  of  indigments  upon  what  is 
thoroughly  undej'stood. — Coinaiius. 

If  all  the  means  of  education  which  are  scattered 
over  the  world,  and  if  the  philosophers  and  teachers 
of  ancient  and  modern  times  were  to  be  called  to- 
gether, and  made  to  bring  their  combined  efforts  to 
bear  upon  an  individual,  all  they  could  do  woidd  be 
to  afford  the  opportunity  of  improvement. — Bri/cr- 

(lIliJo. 

Why  was  Noah  the  broker  of  ancient  times?  He 
could  float  more  stock  than  any  other  man. — Puck. 


JEWELS. 

If  we  had  but  more  faith,  we  should  have  less 
care.— i?r  ('.  M.  Hear;/. 

If  you  are  moving  onward,  some  things  must  be 
left  behind.  What  are  the  things  which  are  lel't  be- 
hind in  your  life? 

Poetry  is  the  sister  of  sorrow.  Every  man  that 
sutlers  and  weeps  is  a  poet;  every  tear  is  a  verse, 
and  every  heart  a  poem. — Marc  Andre. 

The  life  of  a  professing  Christian,  fllled  with  pride, 
with  selfishness,  and  void  of  all  love  for  his  neigh- 
bor, is  the  barren  tree  whereon  no  good  fruit  hangs 
to  ripen  in  the  glory  of  the  sunshine. 


HUMOROUS. 

The  original  Boone  companion  was  Di^niel's  trusty 
rifle. 

Size  ain't  everything.  A  watch  ticking  can  be 
heard  further  tlran  a  bed  ticking. 

"You  are  not  fond  of  money  for  itself?"  Oh,  no  ; 
I  am  fond  of  it  for  myself." 

Freshie:  "What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word 
ovation?"  Senior:  "Ovation,  my  little  fellow,  comes 
from  the  latin  word  ovum,  an  egg.  It  arose  from 
the  custom  of  applying  rotten  eggs  to  distinguished 
political  speakers,  which  was  called  giving  them  an 
ovation." — Ex. 

A  Spanking  Te.ui.— Johnny  and  Tommy  were 
playing  out  in  a  street  where  th.ere  was  much  fast 
driving,  and  where  they  had  been  forbidden  to  go. 

"Hello,"  said  Jchnny,  "there  comes  a  spanking 
team." 

"Where?"  replied  Tommy. 

"Right  across  the  street  there ;  its  your  mother 
and  mine,  and  we'd  better  cut  sticks  and  get  out  of 
this,"  which  they  did,  with  their  mothers  after  them. 


MIDSUMMER. 

A  power  is  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air 
From  which  the  vital  spirit  shrinks  afraid, 
iVnd  shelters  him  in  nooks  of  deepest  shade. 

From  the  hot  steam  and  from  the  tiery  glare. 

Look  forth  upon  the  earth — her  thousand  plants 
Are  smitten  ;  even  the  dark  snn-loving  maize 
Faints  in  the  fiekl  beneatli  the  torrid  blaze ; 

The  herd  beside  the  shaded  fountain  pants; 

For  hfe  is  driven  from  all  the  Lindscape  brown  ; 
The  bird  has  sought  his  tree,  the  snake  his  den. 
The  trout  floats  dead  in  the  hot  stream,  and  men 

Drop  by  the  sur.-stroke  in  the  populous  town  : 
As  if  the  Day  of  Fire  had  dawned,  and  sent 
Its  deadly  broath  into  the  firmament. 

—  William  CuUen  Bryant. 
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a,  field,  but  it  i.s  hoped  that  they  will  soon  favorably 
consider  the  matter  and,  in  the  meantime,  that  some 
good  citizen  will  rent  a  lot  for  a  ,«mall  fee,  and  in 
this  way  encourage  the  cluli  to  make  another  record 
as  good  as  that  of  last  year. 


Information  solicited  respecting  tlie  Alumni  and  those 
wlio  have  been  in  any  way  connected  witii  the  College. 
Address  all  communications  to 

THE  HOLCAD,  New  WihninKton,  Pa. 


Wr.  owe  an  ai)oloiry  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Hol- 
c.uj  for  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  tliis  issue; 
but,  in  making  our  arrangements  for  printing  and 
in  attending  to  other  matters  of  importance,  we 
were  prevented  from  sending  as  early  as  we  desired. 
We  have  now,  however,  completed  all  arrangements 
for  this  year's  work,  and  subscribers  ma}'  expect 
their  papers  regularly,  hereafter — on,  or  about  the 
first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  We  are  glad  to 
say  that  the  students,  friends  and  alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege, all,  seem  to  be  interested  in  our  enterprise  and 
that  we  now  look  forward  with  much  confidence 
and  a  good  show  of  success  This  copy  will  reach  a 
number  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  but  who,  we 
trust,  have  such  an  interest  in  Westminster  and  her 
work  as  to  immediately  do  so.  We  feel  safe  in  prom- 
ising to  all  a  very  readable  magazine. 


•f-  The  College  Base-ball  Association  b;is  met  and 
organized,  by  the  election  of  oificers  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees,  for  the  work  of  the  com- 
ing year.  We  feel  that  this  organization  is  a  positive 
benefit  to  its  members  and,  thus,  indirectly  to  the 
College,  by  giving  to  every  one  who  engages  in  it 
that  exerci.se  and  physical  training  which  is 
surely  as  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
perfect  man  as  is  the  mental  discipline  giv- 
en within  the  College  walls.  We  cannot  but 
look  upon  that  sport  as  proper  and  as  deserving 
encouragement  which  makes  better  students  bj- 
making  healthier  men.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  College  authorities  have  thus  far  failed  to  provide 


The  many  friends  of  Prof.  W.  T.  Jlilroy  sincerely 
regret  his  leaving  New  Wilmington.  His  stay  with 
us  was  short  but  in  that  time  he  became  the  friend 
of  all.  During  the  past  year  he  occupied"  most  ac- 
ceptably the  chair  of  Greek,  doing  his  work  quietly 
and  well.  As  a  gentleman  and  as  a  teacher,  his  ac- 
tions were  ahvaj's  straightforward  and  courteous. 
In  the  cl'ass-rootn  he  was  attentive  and  earnest  and 
always  impressed  his  students  as  one  whose  great  de- 
sire was  to  make  every  recitation  profitable  in  the 
highest  degree.  Of  his  work  here  no  one  can  speak 
but  in  terms  of  commendation.  The  best  wishes  of 
the  students.  Faculty  and  citizens  go  with  him  to 
whatever  field  of  labor  he  maiy  enter,  while  all  feel 
assured  that  his,  will  be  that  success  Avhich  always 
attends  the  faithful,  conscientious  worker. 


It  mu.>t  be  a  pleasant  recollection  to  au}'  person 
that  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  a'neighbor- 
hood  the  whole  community  assembles  to  bid  him 
farewell.  Such  an  occasion  was  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing. To  that  date  can  Pi'of.  McClurkin  and  his  es- 
teemed sister  look  back  with  feelings  of  satisfaction. 
The  very  assembling  of  so  many  at  that  time  and  for 
that  purpose  might  have  sufficiently  attested  the 
place  he  held  in  the  hearts  of  the  good  people  of 
New  Wilmington  and  vicinity  ;  but,  lest  that  might 
not  be  enough,  he  was  publicly  assured  of  their  re- 
spect and  good  will.  It  was  plainly  evident,  too,  that 
the  words  of  commendation  from  the  speakers  met 
with  a  hearty  response  in  the  minds  of  all  present. 

Though  he  has  gone,  he  has  left  us  the  priceless 
treasure  of  his  memory.  Who  can  think  of  the 
earnestness  of  his  endeavors,  of  the  purity  of  his 
life,  of  the  firmness  of  his  character  and  not  realize, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  sublimity  of  living? 


THE  INA  UG  URA  TION. 

The  inauguration  services  of  last  Monday  evening, 
though  simple,  were  well  conducted  and  impre.ssive. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  deserve  credit  for  their  selec- 
tion and  for  the  mnnner  in  which  the  inauguration 
was  conducted. 

Dr.  Kerr  said  many  things  in  his  address  which 
showed  that  he  thoroughly  understood  the  nature  of 
a  true^education,  and  the  conditions  requisite  to  the 
obtaining  of  it.  Eeference  to  the  inaugural  address 
of  the  President  will  show  him  a  man  fully  im- 
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pressea  with  the  responsibility  of  his  position  and  | 
earnest  in  his  purpose  to  discharge  his  duty  aright,  j 
We  recommend  to  our  readers  the  carefu'  iierusal  of  i 
this  address,  feehng  sure  tliat  it  will  amply  repay  the  ■ 
time  thus  spent. 

Though  not  all  present,  the  members  of  the  Board 
who  were  here  showed  i\n  active  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  College.  Indeed,  a  substantial  proof  of 
their  interest  is  to  be  seen  in  the  improvements 
which  iiave  been  made  in  and  around  the  College 
during  the  present  summer.  Could  they  know  the 
encouragement  it  has  given,  not  only  the  teachers, 
but  the  students  as  well,  to  see  these  added  comforts 
and  conveniences,  they  would  not  consider  the  time 
and  money  expended  altogether  in  vain.  We  hope, 
however,  that  this  is  onl}'  a  beginning  and  that  the 
friends  of  Westminster  will  rally  to  her  support  and 
take  pleasure  still  more  in  her  ailornment. 

THE  SINKING  "CONTINENTr 
The  rumored  suspension  of  the  Continent  through 
the  failure  of  Judge  Tourgee  is  not  void  of  interest. 
By  his  many  friends  as  a  novelist,  his  misfortune 
will  be  heard  with  regret.  During  his  brief  career 
his  novels  have  gained  a  national  reputation.  As 
an  editor,  too,  he  gained  many  friends  by  his  fearless- 
ness in  upholding  the  right  and  opposing  the  wrong, 
by  his  unswerving  adherence  to  principle  and  his 
unbiased  expression  of  opinion. 

Yet  it  may  not  be  altogether  a  misfortune.  To 
himself  and  to  the  literary  world  it  may  be  fortunate. 
By  the  failure  of  this  venture  he  may  be  compelled 
to  take  up  again  the  pen  of  tlie  novelist,  and  in  this, 
his  strongest  forte,  he  may  use  all  his  abilities.  Some 
of  our  finest  works  of  literature  have  been  the  pro- 
duct of  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

The  journalistic  world  will  perhaps  be  the  chief 
loser.  His  magazine  was  hailed  with  pleasure  in 
every  sanctum  on  account  of  its  terseness  and  orig- 
inality, but  perhaps  the  greatest  effect  here  will  be 
felt  from  the  fact  that  in  this  as  in  every  other  line 
■of  business,  the  failure  of  one  i)roduces  distrust  in 
respect  to  others. 


THE  OUTLOOK. 
The  work  of  the  College  has  now  fairly  begun  and 
students  are  beginning  to  forget  the  diversions  of  va- 
cation in  the  interest  which  they  find  in  their  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  It  is,  of  course,  with  some  reluc- 
tance that  studies  are  resumed  after  a  period  of  such 
^jleasant  recreations  as  the  past  two  months  bring  to 
every  college  boy  and  girl ;  and  yet  the  feeling,  that 
the  perfermance  of  duty  is  of  the  first  importance 
makes  the  beginning  of  another  year's  work  not 


wholly  unwelcome.  All  know  well  that  life  is  a 
stern  reality,  and  that  there  is  no  time  so  opportune 
as  the  time  spent  in  College  to  prepare  for  what  it 
has  in  store.  There  are  few  students  in  our  colleges 
to-day  who  do  not  realize  that  lifeis  worth  the  living, 
and  that  it  should  be  their  great  object  to  expend 
their  best  efibrts  for  the  acquirement  of  that  knowl- 
edge and  experience  which  prepares  them  for  the 
yarious  walks  of  life  and  makes  of  them  worthy 
men  and  honorable  citizens.  That  such  a  spirit  pre- 
vails at  Westminster  must  be  evident  to  every  one 
who  pays  any  attention  to  the  daily  work  of  the 
College. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  year's  work  been  begun 
with  more  earnestness  on  part  of  both  students  and 
Faculty,  or  with  better  prospects.  The  attendance 
is  larger  than  for  some  years'  past  and  it  begins  to 
look  as  though  Westminst-^r  would  soon,  in  num- 
bers as  well  as  in  her  course  of  instruction,  rank 
with  the  best  of  Ameiican  colleges.  Surely,  Presi- 
dent Ferguson  has  entered  upon  his  duties  under 
pleasant  and  favoralde  circumstances.  He  has  al- 
ready won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  every  stu- 
dent, and  if  every  succeeding  class  is  as  enthusiastic 
in  his  praise  as  are  the  present  Seniors,  with  whom 
he  is  now  more  directly  associated,  his  career  here 
will  only  be  a  continuation  of  that  earnestness  and 
sincerity  in  the  cause  of  right  which  has  hitherto 
marked  his  life.  It  is  with  no  unpleasant  anticipa- 
tions that  the  Juniors,  Sophomores,  and  khe  other 
classes  look  forward  to  their.fature  course.  Professors 
Thompson  and  Taggart,  who  have  begun  their  work 
this  year  have  already  made  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression. They  are  men  of  ability  and  men  whoee 
whole  soul  seems  to  be  in  their  work.  Every  student 
joins  in  bidding  them  a  hearty  welcome  and  in 
promising  them  a  pleasant  and  profitable  stay 
among  us.  With  such  men  as  now  compose  the 
Faculty,  and  with  such  advantages  as  are  now  oftered 
our  College  is  attractive  to  all  whose  object  is  to  ac- 
quire a  good,  substantial  training  for  a  business  or 
professional  life. 

The  aim  of  every  Professor  is  to  make  Westmins- 
ter what  it  should  be — an  institution  of  thorough, 
practical  work,  where  it  will -be  the  fault  of  the  stu- 
dent and  not  of  the  College  if  he  fails  to  obtain  tliat 
for  which  he  came. 

With  such  prospects  and  aims,  and  with  such  ex- 
hibitions of  its  work  as  it  has  given  in  the  past,  who 
can  doubt  its  good  influence  in  the  great  cause  for 
which  it  expends  its  efforts.  Such  an  institution  is  a 
power  in  any  community.  Its  continued  work  for 
intellectual  advancement  has  already  and  will  stUl 
receive  lasting  blessings.    Its  graduates  have  filled 
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and  do  now  fill  positions  of  honor,  profit  and  trust 
and  they  can  date  the  beginning  of  their  prosperous 
careers  hack  to  the  days  when  they  were  students  of 
Westminster  where  the  seeds  of  usefulness  were 
carefully  implanted  and  the  germs  of  success  began 
their  growth.  Amid  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  this  college  lias  maintained 
a  high  standard  for  thorough  training  in  every  de- 
partment of  study  and  this  has  all  along  been  a 
powerful  incentive  to  earnest  endeavor  on  part  of 
those  who  have  entered  her  ranks,  either  as  students 
or  as  teachers.  Their  confidence  that  success  was 
sure  has  stimulated  their  efforts  and  their  persever- 
ance and  untiring  energy  has  brought  the  wished  for 
realization  of  their  hopes  and  made  Westniinster 
what  it  is.  Its  record  as  a  college  of  worthy  working 
and  its  annual  indications  of  superior  qualifications 
are  sutticient  recommendations.  We  can  only  trust 
the  course  it  has  pursued,  it  will  still  pursue  and  the 
good  it  has  done,  it  will  still  do,  until  Time  shall  cause 
it  no  longer  to  exist  or  education  become  no  longer 
a  popular  necessity. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  PROF.  M'CLURKIN. 


An  old  man  would  not  believe  he  could  hear  his 
wife  talk  five  miles  by  telephone.  His  better  half 
was  in  a  country  store  several  miles  away,  where 
there  was  a  telephone,  and  the  skeptic  was  also  in  a 
place  where  there  was  a  similar  instrument,  and  on 
being  told  how  to  operate  it,  he  walked  boldly  up 
and  shouted:  "Hello,  Sarah!"  At  that  instant 
lightning  struck  the  telephone  wire,  and  knocked 
the  old  man  down,  and  as  he  scrambled  to  his  feet 
he  excitedly  cried,  "That's  Sarah  every  time!" 


Joseph  S.mith  fell  down  the  cellar  stairs  the  other 
day  and  broke  his  left  leg,  his  right  arm,  two  ri!)S, 
his  nose,  one  finger  and  cut  his  scalp,  sprained  his 
ankle  and  put  his  shoulder  out  of  joint.  He  was 
picked  up  insensible,  and  on  recovering,  evidently 
was  a  little  bewildered  as  to  what  had  occurred,  for 
his  first  question  was,  "Who  did  they  nominate?" 


M.\NY  business  men  now  use  type-writers,  and 
not  long  ago  a  wholesale  house  sent  a  letter  of  this 
kind  to  a  small  dealerin  the  far  West.  The  Western 
man  returned  it  with  the  indignant  comment,  "I 
want  you  to  understand  that  I  ain't  no  school-boy; 
I  can  read  writin'  as  good  as  any  one." 


If  a  woman  loses  her  voice  driving  out  chickens, 
could  she  be  called  a  blacksmith?  She  certainly 
would  be  a  hoarse-shoe. 


Whatever  hath  been  written  shall  remain, 
Nor  be  erased  nor  written  o'er  again  ; 
The  unwritten  only  still  belongs  to  thee ; 
Take  heed,  and  ponder  well  what  that  shall  be. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  9th  a  large  audience 
assembled  in  the  First  U.  P.  Church  togiye  some  ex- 
pression of  their  regard  for  Professor  ^McClurkin  and 
his  sister.  Miss  Stevenson,  and  to  manifest  their  re- 
gret at  their  departure.  Through  the  efforts  of  a. 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  the  pulpit  had  been 
tastefully  decorated  with  flowers,  which  added  much 
to  its  appearance. 

The  New  Wilmington  Cornet  Band  furnished 
excellent  music  for  the  occasion. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Campbell  opened  the  meeting  with 
prayer. 

Prof  J.  B.  Cummings,  the  ciiairnian  uf  the  meet- 
ing, in  a  few  well  chosen  remarks  stated  the  of)iect 
of  the  gathering,  and  called  upon  Rev.  J.  M.  Mealy, 
who  spoke  in  behalf  of  tlie  citizens. 

He  said  : — Seventeen  years  ago  this  summer,  a 
white  haired,  bright-eyed,  active  youth  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  in -our  midst.  Since  then  he  has 
passed  thr(jugh  vnried  experiences  as  student,  i)ro- 
fessor  and  president;  ever  fulfilling  our  liighest  ex- 
pectations. 

Citizens  always  take  a  pride  in  anything  that  helps 
the  community;  consequently  the  interest  they  feel 
in  the  prcjfessor;  for  dining  ail  our  intercourse  with 
him,  we  have  never  known  him  to  commit  an  act 
which  would  not  bear  the  closest  scrutiny. 

In  looking  at  his  character,  three  important  ele- 
ments are  apparent.  First,  he  was  a  man  of  faith; 
second,  a  man  of  activity;  third,  a  man  of  courage. 
In  him  were  combined  these  essential  elements  of 
Christianity,  faith  in  God  with  a  faithful  performance 
of  duty.  Now,  as  he  goes  forth  to  a  wider  field  of 
usefulness,  for  which  he  has  been  prepared  by  his 
labors  and  experiences  here,  we  give  him  our  best 
wishes  for  the  futLire  and  are  sad  to  say,  Good-bye. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson  was  then  called  upon  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  students.  He  asked  that  in  his  case 
brevity  might  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of 
sincerity.  He  would  only  assure  the  professor  that 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  which  he  had  had  ample 
assurance,  would  not  cease  when  he  left  college,  but 
that  the  students  wotild  still  take  a  deep  interest  in. 
his  welfare. 

Mr.  Ferguson  being  next  called  upon  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  responded  in  a 
shoj-t  speech.  He  said  that  he  felt  too  much  a 
stranger  to  take  part  in  these  farewell  exercises,  yet 
he  had  been  here  before  as  a  member  of  the  Board, 
and  had  been  a  guest  of  the  professor's.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  action  of  the  Board  in  regard  to 
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him— that  they  had  elected  h\ni  unaiuinously  and 
were  sorry  he  did  not  accept. 
He  then  read  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  Prof.  John  McCIurkin  who  has  for  ten  years  been 
Professor  of  Greek  in  this  institution,  and  during  the  past  year  its 
acting  President,  has  determined  to  sever  his  connection  with 
tlic  college  and  go  to  another  field  of  labor,  it  is  fiiting  that  we 
make  some  record  of  our  appreciation  by  his  service  and  worth, 
therefore 

Resolved,  1st,  That  we  recognize  in  Professor  McCIurkin  a 
rioe  scholar,  a  successful  educator,  a  faithful  workman,  a  true 
gentleman  and  a  sincere  christian. 

2d,  That  we  recall  with  especial  pleasure  his  work  in  the  class- 
room, elating  the  best  efforts  of  the  students  and  at  the  same 
time  securing  their  good  will,  maintaining  good  order  without 
any  apparent  anxiety  concerning  it,  commandicg  the  confidence 
and  retaining  the  affection  of  the  students  so  that  every  student 
going  out  from  these  walls  during  ten  years  past  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  young  I^rofessor  of  Greek 
as  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  place. 

3d,  That  to  us  as  guardians  of  the  welfare  of  this  college  it  is  a 
cause  of  deep  and  sincere  regret  that  we  are  about  to  be  deprived 
of  the  services  of  one  so  well  fitted  by  gifts  and  acquirements  for 
the  work  of  education. 

4th,  That  we  reciprocate  most  heartily  the  kindly  feelings  he 
expresses  in  parting  toward  the  members  of  the  Board  and  that 
our  good  wishes  will  follow  him  to  his  new  field,  anticijiating  for 
him  a  pastorate  as  successful  as  his  career  has  been  among  us, 
and  praying  that  through  his  future  labors  many  souls  may  be 
won  to  Christ  and  a  crown  of  glory  lit  by  many  stars  may  be  his 
in  the  end. 

R.  G.  FEROrsoy,) 
J.  S.  McKee,       y  Com. 
H.  H.  Hkiu  ey,  ) 

Mr.  McVey  the  next  speaker  said:  It  is  fitting  to 
have  a  reception  for  one  coming  among  us  but  it  is 
more  fitting  to  meet  to  say  farewell  to  our  departing 
friends,  for  \vc  have  tried  them  and  proved  llieir 
worth. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  send  out  from  New  Wil- 
mington one  for  v/h-^m  we  have  so  great  promise  of 
future  usefulness. 

A  christian  has  the  same  object  wherever  he  may 
labor,  and  hence  the  source  of  our  sadness  to-n4ght  is 
that  the  bond  of  friendship  will  be  for  a  time  broken. 
We  say  good-bye  feeling  that  a  happier  meeting 
awaits  us. 

May  this  meeting  be  to  us  all  a  memorial  of  lu-e- 
cious  memory. 

Dr.  Mehard  on  behalf  of  the  faculty,  began  by  giv- 
ing a  short  account  of  Prof.  McClurkin's  life  as  he 
had  known  him  during  the  past  seventeen  years 
both  as  a  student  and  as  a  Professor.  Entering  the 
class  of  1867  as  a  freshman,  he  graduated  in  four 
years,  the  higliest  in  the  class.  I  can  testify,  said  the 
Doctor,  to  his  respect  to  teachers,  to  liis  morality 
his  diligence  and  proficiency  in  class. 

He  then  assured  the  Professor  that  he  had  friends 
in  this  community  and  as  the  Hawkeye  man  says  of  j 
drummer,  "He  is  numerous."   He  then  expressed 
his  regret  at  his  departure  and  in  appropriate  words  ' 
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presented  him  a  silver  water-pitcher  as  a  testimonial 
of  his  friend's  regard.  He  then  presented  to  ]\.'i;s 
Stephenson  on  behalf  of  her  friends  a  silver  card 
case.  He  said  that  she  also  had  associated  in  college 
as  a  teacher,  and  that  the  work  which  she  had  done 
and  the  good  influence  she  had  exerted  would  not 
be  forgotten.  Wishing  for  their  best  success  and 
hoping  that  their  separation  from  us  would  not  be 
permanent,  he  bade  them  not  good-bye  luit  good- 
night. 

Prof.  Juhn  Mitchell  read  the  following  resolutions 
as  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  Faculty  : 

Where.\s,  We  are  called  upon  to-night  to  say  farewell  to  two 
of  our  most  esteemed  citizens  and  to  witness  the  termination  of 
social  relations  that  have  lasted  so  happily  for  more  than  seven- 
teen years,  therefore. 

Resolved,  First,  That  we  e.'cpress  our  sincere  regret  at  the  re- 
moval from  our  midst  of  Prof.  J.  K.  McCIurkin  and  his  sister 
Miss  Mary  J.  Stevenson,  and  that  we  yield  with  great  reluctance 
to  the  severance  of  the  relations  which  have  bound  these  friends 
so  closely  to  us. 

Second,  That  we  testify  with  great  pleasure  to  the  high  rank  in 
which  they  have  ever  stood  as  earnest  Christian  workers  and  to 
their  cordial  support  and  earnest  encouragement  of  every  object 
that  has  tended  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  the  community. 

Third,  That  we  express  our  earnest  appreciation  of  the  manly 
Christian  life  of  Prof.  McCIurkin  while  a  student  in  the  College, 
of  his  zeal  and  ability  as  a  Professor,  and  as  President  of  the  in 
stitution,  of  his  faithfulness  and  efficiency  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  and  of  the  fact  that  during  so  many  years  and  in  all  these 
relations  he  has  stood  the  tests,  applied  by  men  to  their  fellow- 
men,  and  has  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  witli  whom 
he  has  been  associated. 

Foiirth,  That  we  declare  our  continued  interest  in  tlieir  welfare 
and  tender  them  our  best  wishes  for  their  P'  Olnged  happiness  in 
their  new  home  and  for  the  abundant  success  in  that  work  to 
which  they  have  consecrated  themselves. 

In  Prof.  McClurkin's  reply,  he  said,  among  other 
things  that  if  the  citizens  of  Wilmington  were  cen- 
suring him.  instead  of  extending  to  liim  so  much 
friendship  he  would  not,  for  the  time  at  least,  exper- 
ience the  feelings  of  sadness  that  he  did. 

Wilmington  still  seemed  to  him  to  be  his  home 
and  after  leaving,  he  expected  to  experience  some- 
thing of  the  feelings  of  a  traveler  awa_y  from  his 
home. 

It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  leave  tlie  community, 
for  he  knew  the  citizens  perhaps  better  than  he 
would  ever  know  the  citizens  of  any  other  place. 
He  had  known  them  in  the  hours  of  his  joy  and  they 
had  rejoiced  with  him.  But  especially  he  had 
known  them  in  the  hours  of  his  sorrow  and  tliey 
had  sorrowed  with  him. 

He  spoke  of  the  many  changes  that  had  taken 
[  place  during  the  seventeen  years  that  he  had  spent 
in  their  midst.    He  referred  especially  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  very  few  homes  that  had  not  been 
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broken  by  death,  and  into  some  of  them  the  angel  of 
Death  had  entered  two  even  three  times. 

But  there  was  also  a  bright  side  to  the  changes  in 
New  Wilmington.  Year  by  year  familiar  faces  were 
leaving  us,  but  with  them  a  power'  for  good  was 
going  out  into  the  broad  world,  a  power  which  to-day 
actually  reaches  nround  the  world. 

He  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  new  members 
of  the  Faculty,  especially  to  the  President,  Mr.  Fer- 
guson, saying  that  he  brought  with  him,  to  his  new 
field  of  labor,  the  highest  testimonial  which  any 
man  could  have,  namely,  those  who  know  him  best 
love  him  most.  Of  the  older  members  of  the  Faculty 
he  spoke  in  terms  of  the  warmest  appreciation,  and 
said  he  took  pleasure  in  giving  public  testimony  that 
his  years  of  intercourse  and  work  with  them  had 
been  to  him  of  the  pleasantest  character.  With  the 
two  oldest  members  of  the  Faculty  he  had  had 
almost  daily  intercourse  during  these  seventeen 
years  and  he  wished  to  say  that  this  intercourse  had 
been  to  him  not  only  pleasant  but  exceedingly  profit- 
able. 

He  assured  the  students  that  he  would  remember 
them  longer  and  more  vividly  than  they  would  him, 
for  while  other  instructors  would  take  his  place,  yet 
no  other  students  would  ever  hold  tliesame  place  in 
his  affections. 

While  he  returned  to  the  citizens  his  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  handsome  gifts  which  they  had  pre- 
sented to  his  sister  and  himself,  yet  he  assured  them 
that  these  tokens  of  good  will  were  not  necessary  to 
help  either  of  them  keep  in  remembrance  their 
friends  in  Wilmington.  He  could  not  forget  them 
if  he  were  to  try,  because  the  years  of  his  life  spent 
in  their  midst  had  been  the  years  of  his  training. 
They  had  laid  the  foundation  for  his  life  work  and 
would,  under  God,  determine  what  his  life  would  be, 
more  than  any  other  years  of  his  existence.  There- 
fore, Wilmington  would  live  with  him  while  he  lived. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise. 

In  closing,  he  said  that  the  memory  of  that  niglit, 
of  the  expressions  of  kindness  which  had  been  so  un- 
sparingly given  ;  the  picture  of  so  many  familiar 
friends  around  him  would  be  to  them  both,  for  many 
a  day,  a  strength  in  the  time  of  weakness,  a  comfort 
in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  and  one  of  the  bright  spots  in 
their  lives. 

After  the  Professor's  address,  some  time  was  spent 
in  a  social  way.  Many,  indeed,  almost  all  present, 
came  forward  to  shake  hands  and  bid  farewell. 
Thss  closed  a  pleasant  evening  though  one  of  regret, 
but  all  can  truly  say  what  is  our  loss  is  other's  gain. 

— Every  ahiiiiniis  of  the  College  should  subscribe  for  the 

HOLOAD. 


COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

— The  Senior  class  has  decided  th:\t  the  campus  is  a  fos- 
sil, because  it  has  been  dug  up 

— Subscribers  will  please  remember  that  llie  Holcad, 
like  other  papers,  needs  money. 

— Prof.  Taggart  told  the  boys  that  he  would  pay  them  in 
Greek  for  helping  him  move  his  piano. 

— The  Swan  Brothers  have  been  succeeded  in  the  jani- 
torship  of  the  College  by  Mr.  Perry  Coon. 

—The  timid  Junior  shaketh  about  the  knees  when  lie 
thinketh  that  soon  lie  must  give  an  oration. 

— The  Seniors  boast  of  five  fall-grown  mustaches,  two 
half-grown,  three  which  have  just  sprouted,  and  four  in 
embryo. 

— Misses  Lena  Shields,  Agnes  Irons  and   Moore  re- 
sumed their  duties  as  teachers  in  New  Castle  public 
schools  Sept.  1st. 

— Those  persons  who  receive  a  complimentary  copy  of 
this  issue  of  the  Holcap  will  please  consi<ler  themselves  in- 
vited to  subscribe. 

— If  the  students  who  are  studying  Political  ICcoiiomy 
this  year  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  it  will  be  Perry's  fault 
and  not  Dr.  Mehard's. 

, — The  Junior  who  is  struggling  desperately  with  p]phesf- 
ans  in  the  original,  consoles  himself  with  tlie  thought  that 
this  is  his  last  term  in  Greek. 

— The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College 
this  year  was  unusually  large,  there  being  about  sixty. 
Westminster's  prospects  for  the  future  are  brighter  than 
ever. 

— S.  K.  Pettit,  who  for  several  years  has  been  a  resident 
of  tills  place,  has  purchased  the  unilertaking  business  of 
Mr.  H.  C.  Randall,  West  Middlesex,  Pa.,  and  will  remove 
to  that  place  soon. 

— An  etfort  is  being  made  by  the  citizens  of  this  place  to 
procure  better  facilities  for  receiving  express  goods.  By 
the  present  arrangement  it  takes  an  express  package  two 
days  to  come  from  Pittsburgh. 

Second  Prep. :  "What  is  the  use  of  a  girls  studying  her 
'plagued' head  off  taking  the  classical  course?  Junior; 
"Better  take  a  comb."  Senior  :  "That  would  be  the  better 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  little  plagues." 

— Miss  Viola  Roseboro,  of  New  York,  will  give  an  elo- 
cutionary entertainment  in  the  College  chapel,  Tuesday 
evening,  Sept.  23.  Miss  Roseboro  is  said  by  some  who 
have  beard  both,  to  be  the  superior  of  A.  P.  Burbank. 

— The  pulpit  decorations  on  the  evening  of  tlie  P\arewen 
of  Prof.  McClurkin,  which  were  so  much  a(hiiired  by  all 
present  were  arranged  by  Misses  Stella  McMillen,  Sadie 
Poppino,  Fannie  Lewis,  assisted  by  Mr.  Eb.  Thompson. 

—The  Board  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Mr.  Coon  as  janitor.  He  is  showing  his  induttry  by  his 
work  in  the  campus,  and  we  predict  that  under  his  care 
the  College  and  its  surroundings  will  always  present  a  cred- 
itable appearance. 

—The  old  gymnasium  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved in  appearance.  T]ie  southern  side  has  been  di- 
vided into  three  parts:  a  recitation  room,  a  students' 
chemical  laboratory  and  a  private  laboratory  for  the  Pro 
fessor.   These  rooms  are  being  fitted  up  in  the  latest  t^- 
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proved  style,  and  when  completed   will  be  ^aniong  the 
finest  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.    The  gynmasiuni 
occupies  the  central  part  of  the  building,  while  the  north- 
ern side  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  dwelling  house  for  the  | 
janitor. 

— The  following  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were 
present  at  the  inauguration  :  Rev.  H.  H.  Hervey,  John 
McMichael,  Esq.,  Rev.  R.  G.  Ferguson,  Jos.McNaugher, 
Esq.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Witherspoon,  Rev.  John  S.  McKee,  Rev. 
W.  J.  Snodgrass,  Rev.  D.  S.  Littell,  J.  G.  Templeton,  I).  D. 
S.,  and  D.  R.  Kerr.  D.  D.,  L.L.D. 

— The  following  dialogue  took  place  in  a  class  lately : 
Student:  ''Professor,  is  it  wrong  to  say  Holy  Smoke?" 
Prof:  "Whj-  do  you  ask  such  a  question  as  that?  It  is 
certainly  not  very  appropriate  language  for  a  Senior."  Stu- 
dent:  "Well,  I  just  thought  that  the  phrase  would  very 
accurately  describe  those  vapors  which  were  supposed  to 
be  the  medium  of  Delphic  inspiration." 

— Tlie  inauguration  of  the  new  President  of  the  College, 
Rev.  R.  G.  Ferguson,  took  place  in  the  First  U.  P.  Church, 
Monday  evening,  the  8th  inst.  A  large  number  of  persons 
were  present,  among  whom  were  many  alumni.  The  ser- 
vices were  brief  and  impressive.  Dr.  Kerr,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  presided.  The  inaugural  address 
was  clear  and  practical,  and  was  altogether  a  fine  produc- 
tion. 

—  The  Shields  Fort,  consistsng  of  Messrs  Aiken,  0.  A. 
Byers,  A.  Byers,  Dunn,  McKinney  and  Shaw  were  very 
agreeably  surprised  a  sliort  time,  ago  a  large  cake — the 
gift  of  Mrs.  R.  O.  Graham — being  the  cause  of  the  surprise. 
The  boys  say  that  the  cake  was  elegant,  and  it  will  not  be 
■difficult  to  imagine  how  this  property  was  discovered  by 
itheni.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  cakes  do  not  tarry  long  at  this 
Fort. 

— A  regular  meeting  of  the  College  Base  Ball  Association 
was  held  in  the  Chapel,  Monday,  for  the  purjjose  of  elect- 
ing officers.  The  following  were  elected:  Pres.,  S.  Mc- 
Naugher ;  Vice  Pres.,  J.  P.  Warden  ;  Sec,  J.  R.  Vance ; 
Treas.  J.  Alex.  VanOrsdel ;  Ex.  Coin.,  J.  M.  Hutchison, 
R.  C.  Pollock,  A.  L.  Davidson  ;  Field  Com.,  J.  P.  Warden, 
W,  R.  Irons.  J.  L.  Snyder,  0.  A.  Byers,  J.  R.  Vance  ;  Capt., 
S.  McXaugher.  The  boys  mean  business  and  have  rented 
a  field  from  Joseph  Lininger,  whicli  they  expect  to  fit  up 
for  ball  purposes. 


PERSONALS. 

— Jas.  Sword,  '84,  was  in  town  Saturday  visiting  friends. 
—Rev.  T.  D.  Stewart,  '73,  of  Worth,  attended  the  inaug- 
uration. 

— J.  A.  Alexander,  of  the  Senior  class,  is  teaching  at  i 
Clinton,  Allegheny  county. 

— A  lo-ng  letter  from  John  S.  Allen,  '82,  is  published  iu 
this  week's  Mercer  Ri-jmhlicfoi.  j 

— Miss  Nettie  Shaffer,  '78,  has  resumed  her  duties  as 
teacher  in  the  Curry  Institute,  Pittsburgh. 

—Messrs.  McClymonds  and  Douthett,  from  Pine  Grove 
Academy,  Lave  entered  the  Freshman  class. 

—Dr.  Joe  A.  Anderson,  of  Wexford,  Pa.,  an  old  studeait, 
,  lias  been  in  town  this  week  visiting  friends. 

— President  Ferguson  occupies  the  Prather  house  on  the 


upper  diamond.  Rev.  E.  N.  McElree  having  purchased  and 
removed  to  Prof.  McClurkin's  property. 

— The  Rev.  N.  E.  Wade  and  wife,  of  Bakerstown,  were 
the  guests  of  Prof  and  iMrs.  Mitcliell  last  week. 

— Rev.  S.  H.  Moore  and  family,  of  Imperial,  visited  last 
week  with  his  father-in-law,  D.  F.  McCready,  Esq. 

— Prof.  Taggart,  who  was  absent  from  his  class  two  days, 
returned  last  Tuesday,  his  wife  accompanying  him. 

—Profs.  J.  B.  McClelland,  '78,  and  J.  A.  Courtney,  '82, 
of  Grove  City,  Pa.,  were  present  at  the  inauguration. 

— H.  D.  Gordon,  '87,  expects  to  return  to  his  home  about 
October  4th,  and  engage  in  teaching  for  several  months. 

—Jesse  Moore,  '82,  left  New  Castle,  Pa.,  this  week  for 
New  York,  where  he  will  complete  his  medical  course  at 
the  University. 

—Miss  Jeanette  McKee,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  the  guest  of 
Miss  Jennie  Duffield  and  will  sing  at  the  entertainment 
next  Tuesday  eve. 

—Ed.  Logan,  '82,  and  Sam  Aiken,  '83.  left  home  Mon- 
day of  last  week  for  New  York,  where  they  will  enter 
Bellevne  Medical  College. 

—John  Shaw,  formerly  a  mendjerof  the  class  of  '81,  who 
has  been  missionating  in  the  West,  has  returned  to  College 
and  will  graduate  with  '8.5. 

— E.  0.  McFarland,  '82,  has  been  in  town  several  days 
visiting  liis  mother.  He  expects  to  attend  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary  this  year. 

—The  Rev.  S.  M.  Hood  and  wife,  both  of  '60,  Bakers- 
town,  were  among  the  alumni  who  attended  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Ferguson. 

—Rev.  T.  J.  Porter,  '81,  and  wife,  who  is  a  sister  of  D.  R. 
McDonald,  '81,  have  sailed  for  Teheran,  Persia,  where 
they  will  engage  in  missionary  work. 

— Snyder  Bros.,  who  spent  the  summer  in  the  njap  busi- 
ness in  Wisconsin,  express  themselves  as  well  pleased 
with  their  success  and  with  the  country. 

—Mrs.  Mary  S.  Fulton,  '73,  who  has  been  with  her  hus- 
band. Rev.  J.  M.  Fulton,  '72,  in  the  West  for  several 
months,  is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Shaffer. 

—The  many  friends  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Fulton,  '72,  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  his  health  has  greatly  improved.  He 
expects  to  remain  in  the  West  for  several  months  yet. 

—The  following  eighteen  students  who  were  in  College 
last  term  have  not  returned  :  Jas.  A.  Alexander,  J.  C.  Ste- 
phens, T.  P.  Golden,  D.  P.  Snnth,  Miss  Rhodes,  J.  D.  Mar- 
shall, Miss  Barnes,  P.  M.  Speer,  T.  W.  Stewart,  D.  T.  Mc- 
Calmont,  Miss  Blair,  S.  S.  Beggs,  Bliss  Hover,  Miss  Minich, 
J.  B.  Work,  J.  C.  AVork.  Frank  JlcClung,  J.  M.  Ward. 


'84  ITEMS. 

—Sutton  will  teach  at  Evans  City. 
—Williamson  clerks  in  a  drug  store  in  Kenton,  O. 
—Miss  Snyder  will  teach  near  Harrisville  this  winter. 
—Cooper  is  Principal  of  the  Sharpsburg  public  schools. 

 Miss  McKee  and  Miss  Campbell  are  remaining  at  their 

homes. 

 Miss  Bentley  is  teaching  in  Shenango  township.  Mer- 
cer county. 

— Heidger  tarried  in  town  a  few  days  the  first  of  the 
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mont]i  on  his  way  from  Washington  county  to  Xenia,  O., 
where  he  and  Magill  will  engage  in  the  study  of  Theology. 

— Millin  teaches  in  an  academy  at  Connoqnenessing, 
Butler  county. 

— Sangree  is  a  student  at  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Allegheny. 

— McLaughry  and  Whitla,  '8.3,  are  conducting  an  acad- 
emy at  Emlenton. 

— Jas.  Sword  is  studying  law  in  tlie  oriioe  of  Dana  ct 
Long,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

— Walt.  Hope  is  studying  medicine  with  his  brother,  Dr. 
R.  M.  Hope,  of  Mercer. 

— Miss  MoBride  is  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
Knoxville  College,  Tenn. 

— C.  H.  Wilson  and  T.  W.  Swan  left  for  Union  Tlieo- 
.logical  Seminary  Monday  of  this  week. 

— Snyder  will  teach  during  the  winter,  amusing  himself 
on  Saturdays  with  the  study  of  the  human  frame. 

— T.  F.  Cummings  is  Professor  of  Physics  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Allegheny. 

— Messrs.  Miller  and  Warden  are  still  at  their  homes 
and  are  undecided  in  regard  to  their  future  course. 

— Crawford  has  arrived  safely  at  his  home  in  Damascus, 
Syria.  We  e.xpect  to  publish  a  letter  from  him  in  our 
next  issue. 

— Frank  Scott  will  teach  the  coming  winter  ui  Trum- 
bull county,  O.,  spending  his  spare  moments  in  the  peru- 
sal of  Blackstone. 


TOWN  NOTES. 

— There  was  a  Prohibition  meeting  in  Eiidora  Hall  last 
Saturday  evening.  The  preliminary  arrangements  were 
made  for  organizing  for  effective  work  in  this  community. 
The  Prohibitionists  intend  that  St.  John  and  Daniel  shall 
have  a  large  number  of  votes  in  the  village  and  township. 

— A  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party  was 
held  in  Lininger  Hall,  Sept.  13.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Dr.  Mehard,  J.  Alex.  VanOrsdel,  R.  E.  Stewart  and  C.  H. 
Wilson.  Much  enthusiasm  was  manifested,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  organize  a  marching  club.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  :  Captain,  Alex.  Phillips  ;  First  Lieut., 
R.  E.  Stewart ;  Second  Lieut.,  S.  Tomer. 

— We  were  pleased  to  see  on  our  return  to  (JoUege  that 
the  enterprising  people  of  New  Wilmington  had  not  been 
idle  during  the  summer.  Several  new  dwelling  houses 
have  been  erected  and  several  others  are  in  the  course  of 
erection.  New  fences  have  been  built,  old  houses  have 
been  repainted,  and  the  streets  and  sidewalks,  especially  of 
the  south  side,  have  been  greatly  improved.  Surely  the 
people  of  our  town  believe  in  village  improvement. 

— The  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  college 
building  add  greatly  to  its  appearance  and  convenience.  A 
new  hall  has  been  cut  through  the  building  from  east  to 
west,  and  the  old  hall  has  been  extended  through  to  the 
north  side.  By  this  arrangement  every  room  in  the  old 
b.iilding  can  be  reached  without  going  outside.  New  stairs 
have  been  built  and  enclosed  by  a  handsome  and  substan- 
tial walnut  balustrade.  The  walls  and  ceilings  have  been 
kalsomined  afresh  and  the  woodwork  repainted.  In  fact, 
the  entile  inside  of  the  building  has  been  thoroughly  r>*no- 


vated.  The  building  now  fronts  north  instead  of  south,  as 
before.  A  new  belfry,  which  is  a  model  for  neatness,  has 
been  placed  on  top  of  the  building.  No  painting  has  been 
done  on  the  outside,  except  that  of  the  doors  and  window 
frames.  We  would  suggest  to  the  proper  authorities  that 
painting  would  very  much  improve  ti.e  outside  appearance 
of  the  building. 

— The  following  otttcers  were  elected  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Reading  Room  Association  September  6th  :  President, 
Golden  ;  V.  P.,  Ricketts ;  Secretary,  Purvis ;  Treasurer 
Dunn  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  McLaughry  ;  Lecture  Com- 
mittee, 1st  member,  Allen,  2nd,  Golden,  3d,'  Swan  ;  Li- 
brarian, J.  R.  Vance.  The  Association  proposes  to  con- 
duct a  course  of  lectures  this  season  as  usual.  The  com- 
mittee chosen,  with  Allen  of  last  year's  committee  a.< 
chairman,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  success. 

— Some  of  the  professors  have  left  their  old  recitation 
rooms  for  new  ones.  The  President  hears  his  classes  in  the 
room  occupied  last  year  by  Prof  Wallace,  and  Prof.  Wal- 
lace occupies  the  old  reception  room.  Prof.  Thompson 
will  be  located  on  the  third  floor  in  Prof.  Graham's  old 
room.  He  is  now  using  the  book  room.  Prof.  Graha.-u 
will  soon  be  in  his  new  apartments  in  the  gymnasium! 
building.  The  room  formerly  occupie<l  by  Prof  ('um- 
mings  has  been  taken  for  the  library,  and  we  are  happy  to 
state  that  the  Board,  at  its  last  meeting,  decided  to  tit  u;> 
the  old  library  for  the  Holc.^d. 

— For  many  years  two  Swans  made  their  home  in  the 
callege  campus.  They  became  very  much  attached  to  the 
college  and  its  surroundingss,  and  seemed  perfectly  content- 
ed and  happy  there.  As  is  natural,  they  had  a  stronger 
liking  for  s^nie  of  the  students  than  for  others,  and  would 
oiten  accompany  their  special  favorites  to  their  homes  and 
remain  there  for  some  time.  For  some  reason  the  ladies 
attracted  them  more  than  the  gentlemen.  These  Swans 
were  of  a  peculiar  kind.  They  differed  from  most  other  swans 
in  that  they  could  sing  (juite  well.  The  students  were  often 
entertained  by  their  melodious  strains.  They  had  some 
features  in  common  with  other  swans.  They  were  long 
necked  and  graceful.  When  we  left  college  last  year  the 
Swans  held  the  campus  in  peaceful  possession,  and  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised  in  going  back  this  year  to  find 
the  Swans  gone  and  their  old  habitation  destroyed.  We 
began  to  look  round  for  tho  cause  of  the  departure  of  our 
old  frietids.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  found  a  fami- 
ly of  Coons  safely  quartered  in  one  corner  of  the  campus. 
By  this  discovery  we  were  able  to  solve  the  mystery.  Evi- 
dently the  Swans  and  Coons  could  not  all  live  in  harmony 
within  such  small  bounds  as  the  campus,  and  the  Swans 
being  the  weaker  party  were  compelled  to  vacate  the  pre- 
mises. We  are  sorry  to  part  with  the  Swans,  but  we  hope 
to  win  the  friendship  of  the  Coons.  We  can  reasonably 
expect  this,  for  there  are  several  young  Coons  in  the  fami- 
ly, and  we  believe  they  can  easily  be  tamed.  Our  best 
wishes  go  with  the  Swans,  and  we  trust  that  they  have 
found  comfortable  quarters  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time, 
we  say  to  the  Coons,  welcome. 


Fraakel  &  Wright, 

ME.RCER,  PA. 
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10  VICTIS. 

I  sing  the  Hymn  of  the  Conquered,  who  fell  in  the  battle 
of  life— 

The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who  died  over- 
whelmed in  the  strife; 

Not  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  for  whom  the  resound- 
ing acclaim, 

Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whose  brows  wore  the 
chaplet  of  fame — 

But  the  hymn  of  the  low  and  the  humble,  the  weary,  the 
broken  in  heart, 

Who  strove  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely  a  silent  and 
desperate  part ; 

Whose  youth  bore  no  flower  on  its  branches,  whose  hopes 
burned  in  ashes  away. 

From  whose  hand  slipped  the  prize  they  had  grasped  at, 
who  stood  at  the  dying  of  day 

With  the  work  of  their  life  all  around  them,  unpitied,  un- 
heeded, alone. 

With  death  sweeping  down  e'er  their  failure,  and  all  but 
their  faith  overthrown. 

While  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its  chorus,  its  pnsan  for 

those  who  have  won — 
While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant,  and  high  to 

the  breeze  and  the  sun 
Gay  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping,  and  hurrying 

feet 

Thronging  after  the  laurel-crowned  victors — I  stand  on  the 
field  of  defeat 

In  the  shadow  'mongst  those  who  have  fallen,  and  wound- 
ed and  dying — and  there 

Chant  a  requiem  low,  place  my  hand  on  their  puin  knotted 
brows,  breathe  a  prayer. 

Hold  the  hand  that  is  helpless,  and  whispers  "They  only 
the  victory  win 

Who  have  fought  the  good  fight  and  have  vanquished  the 
demon  that  tempts  us  within  ; 

Who  have  held  to  their  faith  unseduced  by  the  prize  tliat 
the  world  holds  on  high  ; 

Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer,  resist,  fight — if 
need  be,  to  die." 

Speak,  History !  who  are  life's  victors?    Unroll  thy  long 

annals  and  say — 
Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors,  who 

won  the  success  of  a  day  ? 
The  martyrs,  or  Nero?    The  Spartans  who  fell  at  Ther- 

mopylic's  tryst, 
Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes?     His  judges,  or  Socrates? 

Pilate,  or  Christ? 

—  Blackwood's  Mayazine. 


OBSER  VA  TIONS  A  BR  OA  D. 

PROF.  R.  B.  TAGGART. 

Laying  no  claim  to  tlie  power  ascribed  to  Samuel 
Johnson  by  his  admiring  biographer,  of  being  able 
at  a  single  sitting  to  throw  oft'  from  my  pen  a  well 
written  and  instructive  article,  I  feel  some  misgiv- 
ings in  thus  committing  to  the  pages  of  the  youthful 
and  promising  Holc.\d  the  hastily  gleaned  recol- 
lections of  a  recent  trip  to  Europe.  My  chief  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  the  perplexing  variety  of  things 
amongst  which  I  am  compelled  to  make  selection. 

After  quitting  our  native  shores  my  first  field  of 
observation  as  well  as  my  last  on  our  return  home- 
ward, was  the  vast  expanse  of 

OCEAN. 

The  impressions  one  has  in  passing  out  of  harbor 
and  seeing  human  habitations,  the  harbor  and  land 
itself  recede  from  view,  can  more  easily  be  imagined 
than  described.  When  our  voyage  began  there  was 
something  uncertain  in  the  wind,  the  c'ouds  and  the 
sea  itself ;  but  as  the  City  of  Rome  with  its  capacious 
decks  and  three  powerful  engines  carried  us  out  into 
the  deep,  the  sky  brightened  and  we  had  three 
thousand  miles  of  as  "clear  sailing"  as  was  ever  the 
happiness  of  mariners  ancient  or  modern.  On  our 
way  out  we  took  the  southern  route,  avoiding  the 
"Banks,"  skirting  the  south  coast  of  Ireland  and 
landing  at  Liverpool  after  an  eight  days  run  from 
New  York.  We  landed  on  the  Sabbath.  The  bustle 
and  hurry  consequent  upon  disembarking  and  pass- 
ing through  the  custom  house  as  also  reaching  our 
hotel,  seemed  to  divest  the  day  almost  entirely  of  its 
sanctity.  On  our  way  out  few,  if  any,  suffered  from 
sea-sickness ;  but  on  our  return  voyage  there  were 
but  very  few  besides  myself  and  wife  who  did  not  sub- 
mit to  the  inexoral)le  demands  of  Neptune.  The 
Furnessia  being  a  smaller  vessel  and  an  uncertain  sea 
will  account  for  this  diversity  of  experience.  For 
two  or  three  days  after  leaving  Glasgow  we  had  what 
sailors  term  a  "breeze."  And  as  we  came  by  the 
northern  route,  on  nearing  Newfoundland,  over 
whose  banks  we  passed,  we  encountered  dense  fog 
for  two  days,  which  the  captain  sind  sailors  regarded 
with  more  concern  than  a  violent  storm.  Signal 
liglits  however  intense  availed  nothing,  and  the  fog 
horn  blew  its  alarm  during  night  and  clay  at  monot- 
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onous  interviils.  Two  inoruiugs  we  were  waked  by 
ii  sudden  stopping  of  the  vessel.  Many  rushed  from 
their  bertlis  to  see  wliat  the  cause  might  be.  As  for 
great  whales  and  icebergs  and  waves,  mountains 
high,  we  saw  but  few  of  them.  Yet  the  sea  in  count- 
less forms  and  lights,  ever  shifting  and  never  recur- 
ring the  same,  appeared  to  us  and  left  its  image  of 
watery  magnificence  upon  our  memory  never  to  be 
effaced.  One  day  as  we  sat  at  the  stern,  we  sighted 
not  far  from  us  and  in  the  track  of  onr  vessel,  a 
number  of  porpoises  leaping  out  of  the  waves  after 
us  as  if  determined  to  overtake  us.  From  the  same 
point  of  view,  but  at  night,  we  witnessed  the  splendid 
phosphorescence,  e.xcited  by  the  rapid  revolutions 
of  the  propeller.  Here  and  there  in  the  briny  foam 
appeared  glittering  stars,  and  elsewhere  large  patch- 
es of  less  brilliancy.  We  had  on  board  a  number  of 
British  scientists  who  were  coming  over  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  their  association  at  Montreal ;  but 
none  of  them  was  heard  to  throw  any  light  upon 
this  singular  phenomenon.  One  of  them  told  me 
that  in  the  revolution  of  the  screw,  which  was  26^ 
feet  in  diameter,  and  drove  our  great  ship  at  the  rate 
of  16  miles  per  hour,  only  a  fraction  of  its  natural 
force  was  lost.  This  was  owing  to  the  great  depth 
at  which  it  was  placed  and  the  great  specific  density 
of  the  ocean  water.  We  must  not  omit  to  record  an 
object  of  rare  interest  to  all  on  board,  and  the  cap- 
tain was  willing  to  own  he  had  never  seen  its  like: — 
Ave  mean  a  striking  sunset.  Amid  dissolving  clouds 
the  sun's  descending  disk  assumed  the  form  of  an 
inverted  vase  of  intense  redness,  and  sat  upon  the 
sea  for  sometime.  We  delighted  to  watch  the  sea 
gulls  follow  our  vessel  for  hundreds  of  miles.  I  olten 
wondered  how  they  could  keep  upon  wing  night  and 
day  for  such  long  distances  without  alighting  to  rest. 
Bui  the  query  resolved  itself  when  I  saw  them  at 
times  drop  upon  the  water  and  there  suffer  themselves 
to  be  tossed  about  like  the  spray.  Their  quick  eyes 
soon  detected  any  food  that  chanced  to  be  thrown 
from  the  vessel.  Thus  the  hand  of  man  is  made  to 
accomplish  the  gracious  provision,  that  not  a  spar- 
row falls  to  the  ground  without  the  care  of  our  heav- 
enly Father.  The  sea  itself  is  an  object  of  untiring 
interest  to  every  devout  student  of  things  natural. 
At  one  time  it  assumed  indescribable  forms,  now 
•broken  into  leaping,  foaming  waves,  and  again, 
whilst  ever  restless,  settling  down  to  an  almost  un- 
broken level.  When  the  eye  could  detect  no  unu- 
sual disturbance  of  the  watery  element,  some  vast 
swell,  as  if  an  undercurrent,  would  toss  our  monster 
steamship  as  if  it  were  a  toy.  In  such  cases  the 
words  of  Byron  would  often  recur  to  memory:  "Roll 
on  thou  de(>p  and  dark  blni^  ocean,  etc.,"  or  still 


more  impressive  the  ins])ired  portraiture  in  Ps.  107: 
23-31. 

Passing  by  the  fruits  of  much  sight  seeing  in  the 
heart  of  many  towns  and  cities,  among  the  ruins  of 
old  castles  and  places  of  natural  and  historic  inter- 
est, in  Brittain  and  on  the  Continenti,  let  us  glance  a 
little  at  the  Arcadia  of  Central  Europe,  mountain- 
ous, liberty-loving 

SWITZERL.VND. 

We  visited  all  its  lakes  except  that  of  Constance, 
namely,  Bienne',  Ncuchatel,  Geneva  (known  among 
the  Swiss  as  Leman),  Thun,  Brientz,  Sarnen,  Lu- 
cerne (or  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons),  Zug  and  Zu- 
rich. Our  boat  riding  upon  four  of  these,  Geneva, 
Thun,  Brientz  rnd  Lucerne,  was  an  enjoyment  truly 
delightful.  The  water  of  these  lakes,  especially  of 
Leman,  is  so  clear  that,  when  still,  you  can  see  peb- 
bles and  other  small  objects  distinctly  at  great 
depths.  When  very  deep,  it  wears  an  inimitably 
beautiful  hue  of  blue  and  green,  which,  combined 
with  Alpine  mountain  scenery  skirting  its  edges, 
the  fine  mansions  which  break  upon  one's  view  at 
this  and  that  turn,  the  Swiss  cottages  which  are  seen 
almost  to  hang  suspended  on  the  steep  mountain 
side,  and  the  gentle  motion  of  the  vessel  which  fans 
one  with  refreshing  zephyrs  and  sends  off  ever- 
widening  wavelets  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  forms 
a  picture  which  has  never  yet  been  caught  up  and 
thrown  upon  canvas  by  any  of  our  renowned  land- 
scape painters.  Lakes  Lomond  and  Katrine  in  Scot- 
land, so  much  praised  by  many  writers  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott  doivnward,  may,  as  they  were  seen  by 
us  under  favorable  circumstances,  excel  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland  in  the  many  dark-wooded  islets  which 
stud  their  bosom,  but  their  dark  brown  waters,  stain- 
ed by  the  moss  upon  their  braes,  will  not  compare 
with  the  cerulean  tints  of  the  latter  as  they  blusti 
and  sparkle  under  the  glow  of  Alpine  skies.  In  the 
romantic  town  of  Interlaken,  between  Lakes  Brientz 
and  Thun,  we  spent  about  a  v/eek  feasting  our  eyes 
on  the  wild  scenery  which  shot  up  to  dizzy  heights 
all  around  us.  This  is  the  halting  place  of  the  many 
tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  make  this 
most  I  eautiful  part  of  Switzerland  the  field  of  tlieir 
rambles.  All  the  time  when  we  were  here  the  cliol- 
era  in  the  south  of  France  drove  nniny  through  this 
route,  either  on  their  way  to  Germany  or  wiih  the 
hope  that  by  the  way  of  St.  Gothard  they  could  en- 
ter Italy  without  the  quarantine  and  the  consequent 
fumigation.  Here  we  were  in  full  view  of  the  lofty 
Yungfrau  and  other  peaks  whose  summits  were 
clothed  in  perennial  snows.  Two  striking  contnists 
met  us  here,  one  natural,  the  other  social.  The  for- 
mer was  experieuc<>d  in  tlie  intense  heat  which  lilicd 
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the  closely  pent  up  valley  where  our penaiun  was  loca- 
ted in  full  view  of  the  frigid  cold  of  the  glacier 
fields.  The  flies  and  the  heat  detracted  somewhat 
from  the  enjoyableness  of  the  grandeur  which  sur- 
rounded us.  But  a  more  intolerable  contrast  was 
witnessed  in  the  chasm  which  separates  the  wealthy 
rom  the  poor.  The  world's  wealth  and  glitter  flow 
thruugli  here  and  rest  in  enjoyable  unconcern  about 
the  necessities  of  the  future;  while  in  the  streets  of 
Unterseen,  hard  by,  wretched  peasants  may  be  seen 
doing  the  drudgery  of  beasts.  Here  you  might  al- 
most any  hour  of  the  day  see  women  harnessed  to 
carts  drawing  liquid  manure  out  to  the^elds  in  the 
country.  I  once  wondered  why  the  republic  of 
Switzerland  was  the  seat  of  that  radical  nihilism 
which  agitated  Russia  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Here  we  were  brought  face  to  fVice  with  facts  which 
furnished  the  solutirr.  Where  labor  is  reduced  to 
the  level  of  beggary,  with  no  possible  hope  of  ameli- 
oration, and  where  Christianity  exists  but  in  out- 
ward ceremonial  among  the  rich,  what  else  can  re- 
sult than  the  complete  wreck  of  all  the  sanctities 
which  form  the  basis  of  human  societies.  We  saw 
here  a  race  of  dwarfs,  called  Cretins,  idiotic,  and 
every  way  pitiable  to  behohl.  A  Ijenevolent  man  of 
wealth  had  once  maintained  them  in  a  hospital  at 
his  own  expense,  but  at  his  death  they  were  poured 
out  upon  the  community  more  helpless  tlian  mendi- 
cants. When  looking  into  the  faces  of  some  of 
them  we  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  old  or 
young,  so  completely  has  a  high  born  humanity  been 
rooted  out  of  them.  Here  might  be  seen  the  utter 
defacement  of  human  rature  in  the  presence  of  a 
combination  of  natural  scenery  unsurpassed. 

From  the  top  of  the  Righi  near  Lucerne  and  at  an 
almost  perpendicular  height  of  4,400  feet  al)ove  lakes 
Zug  and  Lucerne,  we  not  only  gained  a  very  wide 
prospect  of  towns  and  country  and  of  the  Bernese 
Alps,  but  an  enchanting  view  of  the  lakes  far  lieneath 
us.  There  they  lay  in  their  native  blue,  so  deeply 
colored  and  in  such  sharp  contrast  with  their  sur- 
roundings, that  if  we  had  seen  them  photographed 
wUh  all  their  coloring  we  could  scarcely  have  cred- 
ited the  representation. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  for 
we  saw  them  in  sunlight  and  storm?  Whilst  we  did 
not,  as  some  venturesome  spirits  whom  we  met, 
with  Alpine  stick  in  hand,  scale  the  dizzy  rocks  and 
cross  ragged  glaciers,  we  undertook  what  was  more 
enjoyable  tons.  In  com-^any  with  a  young  couple 
fr(jni  Glasgow,  by  a  well  built  road  which  wound  its 
tortuous  way  up  the  mountain  sides,  and  in  a  con- 
veyance which  carried  four  with  the  driver,  we  as- 
cended to  the  elevation  of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea. 


1,000  feet  above  the  summer  snow-line,  where  at  the 
same  time  we  could  look  above  us  and  see  the  lofty 
peaks  Finsteraarhorn  and  Schreckhorn  rise  8,000 
feet  still  above  us.  By  means  of  a  good  field  glass, 
and  without  the  perils  of  climbing  we  could  look 
into  tlie  homes  of  the  chamois  and  steinbock.  To 
reach  this  point  we  left  the  train  at  Goeschenen,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  and  by  diligence 
came  to  Andermatt,  right  over  the  tunnel  in  the  St. 
Gothard  pass,  once  a  great  highway  between  Switz- 
erland and  Italy,  through  which  Russian  and  other 
armies  had  passed.  Before  we  reached  the  great 
tunnel  we  passed  through  many  smaller  tunnels. 
At  one  point  we  made  one  complete  circle  under 
the  mountain  and  two  loops,  so  that  we  saw  the 
same  little  church  four  times,  now  above  us,  now  be- 
low us;  now  in  front  of  us,  and  now  behind  us;  and 
this  was  done  that  we  might  gain  a  greater  elevation 
before  entering  the  great  tunnel  which  is  nine  miles 
long.  Similar  engineering  may  be  seen  on  the  line 
of  the  Black  Forrest  railway,  between  SchafFhausen 
and  Heidelberg.  Wilder  scenery  can  nowhere  be 
seen  than  along  the  line  of  this  St.  Gothard  railroad. 
The  angry  little  river  Reuss,  which  can  be  seen,  now 
on  this  side  and  now  on  that,  foams  and  hisses 
through  and  over  the  rocks  which  have  dropped  out 
from  the  almost  perpendicular  mountains  above. 
The  object,  however,  which  we  wished  to  see  was 
the  Rhone  glacier,  which  we  reached  through  the 
Furka  Pass  leading  on  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Grimsel  Pass,  and  this  again  to  the  great  Simplon 
Pass.  Baedekker,  the  editor  of  the  standard  guide 
books,  describes  this  as  one  of  the  representative 
glaciers  of  Europe.  Here  in  a  valley  into  which  the 
sun  shot  his  dazzling,  melting  rays,  we  stood  at  the 
foot  of  this  va.st  glacier,  14  miles  in  length,  out  from 
beneath  which  rushes  the  first  waters  of  the  Rhone. 
In  the  lower  edge  of  the  glacier,  an  artificial  grotto 
has  been  excavated  to  the  distance  of  125  feet,  into 
which  (paying  our  fee,  of  course)  we  enter  and  are 
surprised  to  find  it,  not  dark,  but  made  light  by  the 
transparent  walls  which  surrounds  us.  Here  we 
were  in  the  birth-place  of  rivers.  These  glacitrs 
give  rise  to  many  streams  which  find  their  way  into 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlaniic. 

Did  space  and  time  allow  I  should  like  to  write 
something  of  what  I  learned  respecting  the 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

in  Europe.  Stopping  a  little  in  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, and  Oxford,  England,  I  endeavored  to  discov- 
er their  methods  of  work  and  the  peculiar  attrac- 
tions which  they  were  able  to  offer  to  so  many  of 
our  American  students  who  frequent  them.  Their 
buildings  are  ancient  and  to  an  American  no  way 
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impressive.  The  comfort  of  the  student  seems  never 
to  have  been  taken  into  view.  Hard  benches,  it 
may  have  been  thought,  conduce  to  hard  study.  At 
some  future  time  I  may  find  space  and  leisure  to 
discourse  to  the  readers  of  the  Holcad  touching 
this  subject  of  education.  To  append  it  here  might 
make  it  seem  incongruous  as  related  to  the  former 
part  of  this  hastily  penned  article. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


ITS  SOCIETY,  ITS  NATURAL  ADVANTAGES,  ITS  EDUCATION 
AND  RELIGION. 

BY  EEV.  W.  J.  GOLDEN. 

Los  Angeles  is  not  so  angelic  in  its  population  as 
its  name  might  seem  to  imply.  The  Mexicans,  dis- 
tinguished for  a  disposition  to  stab  each  other,  cliar- 
acterized  by  thriftlessness,  living  in  adobe  houses 
rather  than  homes,  are  gathered  together  into  one 
section  of  the  city  known  as  Senoratown.  The  Chi- 
nese, harmless,  industrious,  objectionable  on  account 
of  their  filth,  live  in  another  section  of  the  city. 
It  is  a  city  of  strangers.  "From  what  point  did  you 
come?"  "how  long  have  you  been  here?"  "how 
do  you  like  California?"  are  questions  almost  inva- 
riably heard  when  two  meet  for  the  first  time. 
There  is  there  a  characterisJic  freedom  and  sociabil- 
ity, perhaps  arising  from  their  shifting  condition, 
which  might  well  be  imitated  by  our  more  formal, 
colder  Eastern  people.  Californians  are  very  hos- 
pitable. If  a  stranger  appears  they  take  him  in ; 
i.  e.,  real  estate  agents,  hack  drivers,  and  salesmen 
of  all  sorts.  As  one  walks  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles 
and  hears  the  jabber  of  Chinamen,  Mexicans  and 
Germans,  he  is  reminded  of  that  verse  in  Lucile  by 
Owen  Meredith  : 

"In  many  strange  lands  spoke  many  strange  tongues, 
Strained,  with  many  strange  idioms,  iny  lips  and  my 
lungs. 

And  have  often  had  reason  to  curse  those  wild  fellows, 
Wlio  built  tliat  high  liouse  at  whicli  Heaven  turned 
jealous." 

While  one  meets  in  Los  Angeles  people  as  pleas- 
ant, kind  and  genial  as  in  the  East,  he  misses  fixed 
society.  The  old  honor  system,  which  now  holds  in 
Texas,  once  existed  in  southern  California,  and  its 
effects  are  still  visible.  By  this  system  more  men 
were  lynched  for  theft  than  for  murder,  and  a  con- 
sequent confidence  in  humanity  was  produced, 
which  arose  more  from  fear  of  punishment  than 
frf)m  integrity. 

Nature  has  done  more  for  California  than  for 
most  of  the  western  States.    For  weak  lungs,  throat 


trouble  or  asthma  the  climate  is  regarded  by  physi- 
cians as  unexcelled  by  any,  the  south  of  France  not 
excepted.  Southern  California  is  a  world's  hospital. 
The  houses,  street  cars  and  streets  are  flooded  with 
consumptives,  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  infirm  of 
every  Idnd.  Different  kinds  of  climate  may  be 
found  at  points  ten  miles  distant.  When  the  ther- 
mometer stands  at  100°  in  Los  Angeles,  snow  may 
be  seen  on  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains  plainly  in 
view.  Winter  is  the  rainy  season.  Inclemencies  of 
weather  in  other  parts  of  the  year  and  other  un- 
pleasant tilings  are  explained  away  as  very  unusual, 
so  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  unusual  to 
have  anything  usual  there. 

Southern  California  is  distinguished  for  the  variety 
and  extent  of  its  products.  In  the  yards  of  Los  An- 
geles residences  grow  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  apri- 
cots, nectarines,  tigs,  loquats,  pomellos,  pomegranates, 
bananas,  grapes,  etc.  In  Los  Angeles  county  in 
1883,  one  million  gallons  of  wine,  two  million  bushels 
of  barley,  and  four  million  bushels  of  wheat  were 
produced.  Irrigation  is  practiced  largel}'.  Water 
changes  desert  places  into  gardens.  In  the  wonder- 
ful variety  of  its  fruit,  its  climate,  its  vegetation  and 
animals,  it  is  another  Palestine,  a  miniature  world. 

The  educational  advantages  of  California  are  good. 
In  San  Jose,  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  schools, 
private  and  public,  abound.  At  Berkely,  to  which 
street  cars  run  from  Oakland,  is  the  State  Universi- 
ty. In  Los  Angeles  are  excellent  public  schools,  a 
State  Normal,  a  Methodist  University  and  a  Female 
Seminary.  Teachers  in  pultlic  schools  receive  from 
sixty-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month;  but  the  standard  is  higher  than  that  of  al- 
most any  of  the  Eastern  States. 

California  is  not  distinguished  for  its  religion. 
Skepticism  is  widespread.  It  has  no  Sabbath  law. 
While  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  are  church  members,  they  constitute  but 
one-twentieth  of  the  population  of  Calil'ornia.  Ev- 
ery kind  of  religious  life  is  there  and  every  form  of 
wickedness.  It  is  said  that  the  climate  of  Southern 
California  tends  to  make  one  stupid;  so  the  spirit- 
ual atmosphere  seems  to  paralyze  their  moral  ener- 
gies. Many,  checked  in  the  East  by  social  Christian 
restraint,  try  to  hide  themselves  amidst  tlie  shifting 
population  of  that  State.  Church  members  from 
the  East  may  often  be  found  there  with  their  certifi- 
cates in  their  trunks.  But  a  religious  element  is 
rapidly  pouring  into  Los  Ang(>les.  Twenty  churches 
have  been  erected  there  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  In  the  same  time  property'  has  more 
than  doubled  itself  in  value.  In  view  of  this  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  property — to  my  niiinl  i)or- 
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uianent, —  of"  tliis  rapid  increase  in  churclies,  of  its 
varied  and  extensive  products,  of  its  excellent  cli- 
mate, in  short,  of  the  great  future  that  undoubtedly 
awaits  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  I  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  it  to  the  United  Presbyterians  of  the 
East.  In  order  that  the  character  of  that  city  and 
the  surrounding  country,  aud  that  the  existence  of  a 
United  Presbyterian  congregation  there,  might  be 
more  widely  known,  was  a  special  object  in  writing 
this  piece. 

CORFU. 

The  only  place  we  touched  at  between  Trieste  and 
Alexandria  was  that  of  Corfu.  We  sailed  into  the 
channel  between  that  island  and  the  mainland  of 
Greece.  The  port  of  Corfu  lies  about  the  center  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island  of  that  name.  As  we 
rounded  the  head  of  this  island  we  saw  olive  groves 
fringing  the  coast,  and  vultures,  so  very  common  in 
the  Orient,  soaring  over  the  hills. 

In. the  harbor  a  busy  scene  lay  before  us.  Half-a- 
dozen  steamers  and  a  number  of  sailing  vessels  were 
receiving  or  discharging  their  cargoes,  and  before  we 
were  fairly  anchored  at  least  a  dozen  boats  were  by 
the  side  of  our  steamer,  the  "Mars."  As  the  vessel 
was  to  lie  there  two  hours  most  of  the  passengers  de- 
cided to  go  on  shore  to  escape  the  annoyance  of 
hoisting  the  cargo  on  board.  My  cabin  mate  and 
myself,  with  a  certain  Count  Zoheb,  a  Greek,  with 
purchased  title  and  contemptible  pride,  Vv'ere  tlie 
first  to  go  ashore.  We  captured  a  guide,  or  rather 
surrendered  ourselves  to  one,  who  had  been  an  at- 
tendant of  the  English  officers  during  their  occupa- 
tion o.' Corfu,  some  years  ago,  and  who  knew  just 
enough  English  to  make  some  amusing  blunders. 
None  quite  so  ridiculous,  however,  as  the  one  Justin 
IMcCarthy  records  of  his,  who  at  Tirgus  in  Greece 
gravely  informed  the  party  that  was  the  place  where 
Hercules  used  to  be  born.  A  member  of  the  party 
confused  him  by  asking  lilm  what  place  the  hero 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  dying.  An  Oriental  never 
sees  the  point  of  an  English  joke,  and  our  guide  was. 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  he  replied  to  the  really 
good  jokes  of  my  companions  by  a  puzzled  silence. 

Corfu  is  a  wretched  place,  many  six-stoiy  houses, 
streets  like  alleys,  and  as  Punch  says  an  "  olia-l  " 
nuisance.  There  are  few  points  of  interest.  The  old 
fort,  built  by  Venetians,  still  containing  some  of  their 
old  mortars,  ruined  by  the  Turks  and  rebuilt  by  tiic 
English,  is  the  only  point  of  interest.  From  the  top 
of  it  1  had  a  fine  view  of  the  island.  The  Oi)era 
House  built  by  the  Venetians  is  still  standing,  with 
the  lions  of  St.  Mark  over  the  door. 

One  of  the  attractions  is  St.  Spiridian,  who  though 


dead  for  centuries,  is  in  wonderful  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Indeed  for  three  francs  you  are  allowed  to 
feel  his  pulse  beat,  and  the  blood  coursing  through 
his  veins.    We  kept  our  francs. 

Whenever  we  were  aware  of  the  aforesaid  "  offal" 
nuisance,  my  companion  insisted  that  Sans  Spiridian 
was  infecting  the  town,  to  the  great  horror  of  our 
devout  guide,  who  said  it  was  named  after  him.  Here 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  did  I  see  those  classic 
Greek  letters  used  on  every  shop-sign  and  guide- 
board.  They  seemed  out  of  place.  I  could  recon- 
cile myself  to  them  over  a  wine  shop.  There  was  a 
classic  air  about  that,  however  low  the  saloon — it 
was  dedicated  to  Bacchus  ;  but  over  a  little  corner- 
grocery,  innocent  of  guile — that  was  profanation. 
Such  is  the  force  of  association. 

Corfu  I  was  told  imported  a  great  deal  of  barbed 
wire  from  the  United  States.  What  for?  "To  feed 
the  goats — they  thrive  on  it."    I  subsided. 

We  were  glad  to  retreat  from  the  shabby  Hellenes. 

We  saw  the  last  of  Corfu  as  we  were  dining  on 
deck  that  evening  walled  in  by  Greece  and  her 
islands — a  glorious  j^anorama  for  a  dining  hall. 

J.  S.  Crawford. 


'  A  Liberal  Education. — The  main  object  of  a 
liberal  education  should  not  be  minuteness  of  knowl- 
edge, but  a  thorough  understanding  and  mastery  of 
those  elementary  ideas  which  form  the  foundation  of 
all  knowledge.  If  atiy  system  of  training  can  be  dis- 
covered which  will  enable  the  student  to  see  the  eco- 
nomical fallacies  to  which  all  men  seem  to  be  liable, 
on  the  subjects  of  the  currency,  the  employment  of 
labor,  on  the  protection  of  home  industry,  as  plainly 
as  he  sees  the  same  fallacies  when  applied  to  his  own 
every-day  work,  then  that  system  would  have  the 
highest  claims  upon  us,  as  supplying  what  was  want- 
ed to  form  a  liberal  education. — S.  Newcomb. 


The  longest  bridge  in  the  world  is  in  China.  It  is 
at  Lagang,  over  an  arm  of  the  China  Sea.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  stone,  is  five  miles  long,  seventy  feet  high 
has  a  roadway  seventy  feet  wide,  and  has  three  hun- 
dred arches.  The  parapet  is  a  balustrade ;  each  of 
the  pillars,  whicli  are  seventy-five  feet  apart,  sup- 
ports a  pedestal  on  which  is  a  lion  twenty-one  feet 
long,  made  of  one  block  of  marble. 


These  are  the  days  when  the  young  man,  for  the 
sake  of  a  political  party,  will  shoulder  a  torch  and 
march  a  dozen  miles  or  more  without  feeling  tired, 
and  yet  he\l  growl  fur  an  entire  hour  if  asked  to  as- 
cend the  cellar  stairs  with  a  scuttle  of  coal. — PhiUi. 
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We  are  glad  to  say  to  our  friends  that  we  are  now 
very  neatly  fitted  up  in  our  new  apartments  and  are 
ready  to  give  them  a  hearty  greeting  at  any  time.  We 
would  welcome  also  most  cordially  the  fruits  of 
their  lands,  or  the  delicacies  of  their  tables,  for 
which  things  some  of  the  members  of  the  stall'  have 
a  noticeable  failing.  We  will  always  be  glad  to  ex- 
hibit in  our  office  specimens  of  the  largest  fruit,  or 
the  finest  vegetables,  or  the  ripest  melons,  which  our 
neighbors'  fruitful  acres  produce  and  trust  that 
this  inducement  will  bringour  friends  to  see  us  often. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  above  articles 
will  be  secure. 


Now  that  the  Holcad  is  known  as  the  organ  of 
Westminster,  it  is  desired  to  make  it,  in  every  sense, 
what  a  college  paper  should  be.  The  motive  which 
led  to  its  establishment  was  the  advancement  of  all 
that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  College;  and,  as 
this  can  best  be  done  by  a  reference  to  and  an  inter- 
est in  all  that  concerns  the  students  the,  Hoi.cad  i» 
particularly  their  organ,  and  as  such  desires  their 
support  and  co-operation.  Those  who  have  beBn 
selected  to  conduct  it  do  not  wish  to  feel  that  they 
are  its  exclusive  editors.  Every  student  shouhl  con- 
sider himself  or  herself  so  far  a  jiromot-er  of  its  in- 
terests as  to  furnish  voluntarily  original  articles  for 
publication,  or  items  of  news  which  they  may 
chance  to  know.  It  is  this  hearty  good  feeling  and 
happy  working  together  of  all  in  the  college,  which 
will  make  it  impossible  for  our  cnt('r|)iise  to  fail.  It 


is  hoped,  then,  that  everyone  will  join  us  in  this 
work  and  do  whatever  they  can  to  add  to  the  inter- 
est of  every  issue. 


We  call  attention  to  our  European  letter  in  this 
issue  by  Mr.  Crawford.  On  his  return  to  his  home 
in  Syria,  he  visite'd  some  of  the  places  of  interest 
and  kindly  consented  to  give  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servations to  our  readers.  Those  who  know  thegen- 
tleman  will  need  no  incentive  to  read  his  letter  and 
to  those  not  personally  acquainted  with  him,  we 
would  say  that  his  letter  will  repay  your  careful  pe- 
rusal. Prof.  Taggart  has  also  consented  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  travels  in  Europe  during  the  past 
summer.  We  hope  to  puldish  frequent  articles  dur- 
ing the  year  descriptive  of  the  most  noted  places 
visited  by  him. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  the  following  Alumni  uf  \\'est- 
minster  were  present  and  took  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions: James  Crowe,  'G9;  J.  G.  D.  Findlay, '61 ;  An- 
drew Henry,  '67;  I.  T.  Wright,  69;  S.  G.  Fitzgerald, 
70;  D.  G.  McKay,  '72;  R.  W.  K-idd,  '73;  J.  M. 
Farrar,  '73;  D.  W.  Lusk  and  L.  E.  Hawk,  '77 ;  J.  Q.  A. 
McDowell,  '79,  and  R.  M.  Russell  and  H.  H.  Wallace, 
'80.  The  best  address  of  the  meeting  was  made  by 
Mr.  McDowell  on  the  question  of  the  education  of 
the  ministry.  Some  brother  had  spoken  at  length 
on  the  subject  and  in  his  remarks  bad  implied  that 
a  fine  college  education  was  dangerous  to  orthodoxy 
and  to  spirituality.  Mr.  McDowell's  reply  was  very 
able  and  convincing.  He  demonstrated  clearly  by 
argument  and  example  that  the  brother  was  wrong, 
and  that  education  furnished  to  almost  every  man 
the  strongest  proofsof  the  great  truths  of  Christianity. 

It  seems,  indeed,  as  though  there  should  not  be  a 
reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  upon  this 
question,  and  the  history  of  the  church,  in  general, 
shows  that  whatever  misgivings  there  have  been 
hitherto  on  this  subject,  they  are  now  fast  disappear- 
ing. It  is  a  significant  fad  that  those  chiu'ches 
which  a  few  years  ago  had  within  their  organization 
comparatively  few  ministers  of  more  than  ordinary 
education,  now  show  a  goodly  number  of  polished, 
scholarly  men.  In  these  times  of  study  and  criti- 
cism when  the  Bible  and  the  most  sacred  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith  have  for  their  foes  the  most 
brilliant  intellects  of  the  age,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  the  church  have  a  ministry  whose  thorough 
study  and  investigation  in  preparation  for  their  work 
and  whose  experience  and  constant  labor  shall  ena- 
ble them  to  meet  fearlessly  and  successfully  the  at- 
tacks of  the  unbeliever,  and  to  set  the  Gospel  wliich 
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tlicy  profess  and  preach  in  a  true  light  hefdrc  tlic  in- 
quiring multitudes.  By  this  means,  it  would  seem, 
that  true  spirituality  would  most  widely  prevail  and 
the  evangelization  of  the  whole  world  soonest  come 
to  pass. 


There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  that  strikes  ])ersons 
visiting  New  Wilmington  mrre  favorahly  tluin  the 
changes  made,  within  the  last  few  months,  in  the 
college  huildings  and  surroundings.  Such  improve- 
ments are  always  indicative  of  advancement  in  the 
right  direction.  A  college  can  he  attractive  to  those 
seeking  an  education  only  when  hoth  within  and 
without  everything  indicates  prospe/ity.  To  this 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  interestedness  in  the  welfare 
of  Westminster,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
must  he  attributed  much  of  the  earnestness  and  ac- 
tivity which  lias  so  far  characterized  this  year's  work. 
That  the  money  thus  expended  has  heen  well  ex- 
pended, at  least,  that  much  which  has  made  the  col- 
lege building  prc^per  and  the  Gymnasium  look  so 
much  more  like  what  they  should  lie,  has  already 
been  proven.  There  is,  however,  one  jtlace  still 
where  a.  little  moiiey  can  be  used  to  a  good  advantage, 
which  place  we  fear,  the  Board  in  their  desire  to  im- 
prove the  outside,  have  entirely  overlooked  and  that 
is  Prof.  Thompson's  laboratory.  There  is  here  a 
very  noticeable  lack  of  apparatus  which  none  feel 
so  sensil)ly  as  do  the  present  Junioi's.  The  most 
useful  and  interesting  part  of  the  study  of  Pnysics  is 
that  taught  by  experiment  and  often,  indeed,  to 
many  students  this  branch  which  should  be  one  of 
the  most  attractive  becomes  almost  a  bore  for  want 
of  the  proper  means  of  making  it  interesting  and  o'' 
showing  its  practical  applications.  Theory,  ahine.is 
pleasant  and  inspiring  only  to  those  of  a  moody, 
meditative  turn  and  as  the  greater  number  of  the 
Juniors  lack  this  disposition, they  desire  all  the  more 
to  see  the  experimental  oart  of  the  subject.  Few 
recilations  pass  which  do  not  show  very  clearly  to 
the  class  how  much  is  lost  by  the  lack  of  apparatus. 
Prof  Thompson  has  shown  himself  to  he  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,  and  he  resorts,  with  a  true 
interest  in  his  department,  to  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  present  the  subject  as  itshould  be  piTsent- 
ed  ;  but  the  most  skillful  workmen  fail  to  do  their 
best  '.vork  when  the  proper  implements  are  not  at 
hand.  This  is  a  matter  which  deserves  careful  con- 
.•-iilcration,  which  consideration,  it  is  tioped,  it  will 
soon  receive.  To  the  student,  it  is  not  alone  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  buildings  that  makes  the 
c  lUege  attractive ;  but  fai-  more  the  advantages  wliich  j 
are  offered  within  its  walls.  It  is  not  alone  tluise  j 
tilings  which  make  Ills  surroundings  pleasant  today; 


but  tlint  instructiidi  which  links  in  his  memory  the 
principles  he  studies  and  prepares  him  all  the  more 
thoroughly  for  the  various  vocations  of  life. 

BIBLE  LESSONS. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Faculty  annulling  the 
rule  which  required  the  students  to  be  examined  on 
the  current  Bible  Lessons  meets  with  universal  fa- 
vor. Among  those  who  had  no  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter except  to  pass  on  examination  it  is  held  as  a 
release  from  this  duty.  Among  those  who  felt  a 
real  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  the  idea  has 
long  prevailed  that,  by  this  rule,  it  was  degraded  to 
the  level  of  mathematics  or  any  other  secular  study 
of  the  college  curriculum.  Among  these,  then,  the 
recent  action  meets  with  approval.  The  remarks 
made  by  the  President  on  announcing  the  action 
were  pertinent  to  the  occasion.  The  tenor  of  his  re- 
marks was  that  it  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Faculty,  who,  after  careful  consideration, 
thought  the  system  of  examination  in  Bible  Lessons 
tended  to  lessen  reverence  for  the  Sacred  Word.  He 
said  further  that  he  hoped  their  expectations 
might  be  realized  b}'  an  increased  spirituality  among 
the  students,  and  that  the  Scriptures  might  now  be 
studied,  iu)t  for  the  purpose  of  passing  an  examina- 
tion and  taking  a  high  grade,  but  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering the  hidden  gems  of  truth  contained 
therein. 

We  think  that  the  change  is  a  good  one.  The 
fear  entertained  by  some  that  it  would  diminish  the 
interest  in  the  Sabbath  school  work,  has  been  i^ro- 
ven  without  foundation.  The  attendance  at  Sab- 
bath school  has  not  decreased  nor  the  interest  abated. 
There  is,  if  any  difference,  an  increase  of  interest. 
The  study  of  the  lessons  is  no  longer  made  subser- 
vient to  examinations,  but  is  entered  upon  with  a 
view  to  gaining  some  permanent  good.  The  ques- 
I  tion  no  longer  is,  while  studying  the  lessons,  what 
I  points  will  perhaps  be  brought  out  in  examination, 
but,  what  truths  are  contained  in  this  lesson  worthy 
of  my  attention.  We  hope  that,  as  time  moves  on, 
the  wisdom  of  this  action  may  be  more  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  ail  increasing  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  ]3ible  and  by  a  growth  of  spirituality  among  the 
students. 

At  Dai-tniouth  it  is  a  regular  practice  for  members 
of  the  facuUy  to  subscribe  to  the  college  nine,  but  it 
has  refused  to  grant  permission  to  the  students,  to 
black  UD  for  minstrel  v)erformances  during  the  term. 
The  faculty  evidetitly  do  not  see  why  the  average 
student  has  such  an  insane  desire  to  make  a  fool  of 
biinsi'lf.  —  Er. 
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A  LITERARY  CURIOSITY. 

A  REMARKABLE  POEM  TO  WHICH  THIRTY-EIGHT  POETS 
CONTRIBUTE  A  LINE  EACH. 

The  reader  will  see  that  each  line  is  a  quotation 
from  some  one  of  the  standard  authors  of  England 
and  America.  This  is  the  result  of  years  of  laborious 
search  among  the  voluminous  writings  of  thirty- 
eight  leading  poets  of  the  past  and  present.  The 
number  of  each  line  refers  to  its  author  below : 

1.  Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour? 

2.  Life's  a  short  summer,  man's  a  flower. 

3.  By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath  and  die. 

4.  The  cradle  and  the  tomb,  alas!  so  nigh. 

5.  To  be  is  better  far  than  not  to  be. 

().  Though  all  men's  lives  may  seem  a  tragedy. 

7.  But  light  cares  speak  when  mighty  griefs  are  dumb. 

8.  The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come. 

9.  Your  fate  is  but  the  common  fate  of  all. 

10.  Unmingled  joys  here  no  man  can  befall. 

11.  Nature  to  each  allots  its  proper  sphere. 

12.  Fortune  makes  folly  her  peculiaj-  care. 

13.  Custom  does  often  reason  overrule, 

14.  And  throws  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool. 

15.  Live  well  ;  how  long  or  short  permit  to  heaven; 

16.  They  who  forgive  most  shall  be  most  forgiven. 

17.  Sin  may  be  clasped  so  close  we  cannot  see  its  face — 

18.  Vile  intercourse  where  virtue  has  no  place. 

19.  Then  keep  each  passion  down, however  dear, 

20.  Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear. 

21.  Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  pleasure  lay, 

22.  With  craft  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray. 

23.  Soar  not  too  high  to  fall,  but  stoop  to  rise. 

24.  We  masters  grow  of  all  that  we  despise. 

25.  Oh,  then  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem  ! 

26.  Riches  have  wings  and  grandeur  is  a  dream. 

27.  Think  not  an\bition  wise  because  'tis  brave; 

28.  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

29.  What  is  ambition?    'Tis  a  glorious  cheat — 

30.  Only  destructive  to  the  brave  and  great. 

31.  What's  all  the  gaudy  glitter  of  a  crown  ? 

32.  The  way  of  bliss  lies  not  on  beds  of  down. 

33.  How  long  we  live  not  years  but  actions  tell, 

34.  That  man  lives  twice  who  lives  the  first  life  well. 

35.  Make  then,  while  yet  you  may,  your  God  you:- friend, 

36.  Whom  Cliristians  worship,  yet  not  comprehend. 

37.  The  trust  that's  given  guard,  and  to  yourself  be  just, 
38'  For  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

1,  Young;  2,  Dr.  Johnson;  3,  Pope;  4,  Prior;  5, 
Sewell;  6,  Spencer;  7,  Daniel;  S,  Sir  Walter  Scott; 
9.  Longfellow;  10,  Southwell;  11,  Congreve;  12, 
Churchill;  13,  Rochester;  14,  Armstrong;  15,  Milton; 
16,  Bailey;  17,  Trench;  18,  Somerville  ;  19,  Thomp- 
son ;  20,  Byron ;  21,  Smollett;  22,  Crahbe;  23,  Mas - 
singer;  24,  Cowley;  25,  Beattie;  2G,  Cowper;  27,  Sir 
Walter  Davenant;  28,  Gray;  29,  Willis;  30,  Addison; 
31,  Dryden;  32,  Francis  Charles;  33,  Watkins;  34, 
Jlerrick;  3."),  William  Mason;  36,  Pill;  ,37,  Dana; 

38.  Shak.sp('a.i'(\ — >S'((/(  Fnaieisco,  (^'"'O  Tiiiics. 


HUMOROVS. 

Pr  Was  Once  New.— It  must  be  true  that  Boston 
is  slow,  for  the  following  joke,vvhich  the  Giubc,  of  that 
city,  publiishes  for  new  and  original,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  greet  Columbus  in  the  New  World  : 

"  Do  you  see  thatold  man  near  the  frog  pond  on  the 
Common?  Well,"  continued  he,  "thirty-two  years 
ago  he  came  to  Boston  with  one  suspenderand  asore 
toe.  He  had  also  a  basket  of  apples  which  a  farmer 
in  Lexington  had  given  to  him.  He  peddled  the  ap- 
ples on  Washington  street  and  netted  eighteen  cents 
the  first  day.  How  much  do  you  suppose  he's  worth 
now?  " 

"  Oh,  a  million  and  a  half,"  said  one. 

"Two  million,"  cried  another. 

"Six  million  three  hundred  thousand,"  was  the 
estimate  of  a  third. 

"I  give  it  up,"  remarked  No.  4;  "how  much  is  he 
worth  ?  " 

"Not  an  infernal  cent,  and  he  still  owes  for  the 
basket,"  was  the  reply. 

A  MAN  who  lisped,  having  bought  some  pigs,  asktid 
a  neighbor  for  the  use  of  a  pen  for  a  few  days.  Said 
he,  "Ihave  juth  been  purchathing  thorn  thwine,  two 
twowth  and  pigth.  I  want  to  put  them  in  your  pen 
till  I  can  fix  a  plaith  for  then>."  "  Two  thousand 
pigs!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  neighbor  ;  why,  my 
pen  will  haixlly  hold  a  dozen?"  "You  don't  udder- 
thtand  me,  Mr.  Bent.  I  don't  thay  two  thowthaiid 
pigth,  but  two  thowth  and  pigth."  "  I  hear  you," 
said  Mr.  Bent,  "tvvothoitsand  pigs."  Why,  you  must 
be  crazy  !  "  "  I  tell  you  again,"  exclaimed  the  man 
angrily,  "I  mean  not  two  thovvlhand  pigth,  but  two 
thowth  and  their  pigth."  "Oh,  that's  what  you 
mean,  eh  !    Well,  the  pen  is  at  your  service." 

Mrs.  p.  SAYS :  "  Are  you  iho  judge  of  reprobates  ? " 
said  Mrs.  Partington,  as  she  walked  into  the  judge's 
office. 

"I  am  a  judge  of  probate,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  that's  it,  I  expect,"  quotli  the  old  lady. 
"  You  see,  my  father  died  detested,  and  he  left  me 
several  little  infidels,  and  I  want  to  be  tlieir  execu- 
tioner," 

A  Chinaman  has  written  n  poem  on  a  v;vn\n  of 
rice  which  cannot  be  read  by  the  naked  eye.  Wliat 
a  world  of  sublime  hapj)ine.ss  this  would  be  if  about 
two  thirds  of  the  poetry  were  to  be  written  in  the 
same  inanuer! 

The  every-day  cares  and  duties,  whicli  men  call 
drudgery,  are  tlie  weights  and  counter-poises  of  the 
clock  of  time,  giving  its  pendulum  a  true  vibration, 
and  its  hands  a  regular  inotinii. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  A  JAR  OF  BUTTER. 


In  the  last  Holcad  mention  was  made  of  tlic  un- 
satisfactory con  dition  of  our  express  service.  An 
illustration  may  serve  to  show  to  what  extent  the 
"  how  not  to  do  it "  policy  prevails  in  the  express 
business  of  this  region.  During  the  late  hatter  fam- 
ine one  of  our  citizens  ordered  a  jar  from  Jamestown, 
Pa.,  a  station  on  the  E.  it  P.  R.  R.,  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  above  Sharpsville.  The  jar  was  shipped 
on  Monday  L\nd  readied  Wilmington  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Now,  a  passenger  can  leave  Jamestown  in 
the  morning,  after  breakfast,  and  be  at  our  place  by 
ten  o'clock  the  same  forenoon.  Enquiry  being 
made  to  see  why  it  took  an  express  package  fifteen 
times  as  long  to  come  as  a  passenger,  it  was  found 
tliat  express  sent  from  points  north  of  Sharjisville, 
on  the  E.  &.  P.  R.  R.,  goes  right  through  Sharpsville  to 
New  Castle,  thence  to  Youngstown,  from  that  place 
back  to  Sharpsville,  and  thence  to  Wilmington. 
Tills  is  the  same  as  if  express  goods  sent  from  Chica- 
go to  Washington  City,  via.  Baltimore,  should  be  sent 
on  to  New  York,  thence  to  Pittsl)urgh,  from  that 
point  to  Baltimore  again  and  then  to  Washington. 

Why  goods  sent  from  Jamestown  to  Wilmington 
are  not  shipped  at  once  at  Sharpsville,  instead  of  be- 
ing sent  roimd  by  New  Castle  and  Youngstown  liack 
to  Sharpsville,  and  then  here,  is  what  some  people 
here  would  like  to  know.  In  the  case  of  the  jar  of 
butter  mentioned,  two  days  of  transportation  during 
the  hot  weather  of  September  very  nearly  made  oil 
f)f  it.  To  be  sure,  the  butter  was  stronger,  and  bet- 
ter able  to  stand  traveling,  and  will  last  longer;  but 
these  things  can  hardly  be  considered  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  delay. 


A  Dream  of  the  Future. — When  asked  how  much 
book-learning  they  still  allow  the  common  people  to 
have,  (A.  D.  190U)  he  said  that,  owing  to  the  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  teachers,  it  was  still  found  necessary 
to  teach  a  sufficient  amount  of  reading  to  enable  the 
children  to  use  the  printed  rules  for  plain  and  orna- 
mental dish-washing,  free-hand  scrubbing,  elemen- 
tary sewing,  plane  and  spherical  hoeing,  theory  and 
practice  of  milking,  ancient  and  modern  plowing, 
differential  wood-chopping,  and  other  practical 
branches  f)f  study  which  had  supplanted  the  ()](]- 
fasliioned  barliardus  curriculum  of  the  comnun 
scliools. — From  El.  Vi-sioas,  loaui  Xoniud  3Ioiithli/. 


The  fault  of  tlie  age  is  a  mad  ciiileavor 

To  leaj;  to  lieiglits  tfiat  were  made  to  climb 

By  a  burst  of  strongtii  or  a  tliougSit  tliat  is  clever 
We  plan  to  outwit  and  forestall  Tiuie. 


COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

— Contest  candidates  are  coming  to  the  front. 

— The  new  dark  green  trimmings  add  greatly  to 
the  outside  appearance  of  the  college. 

— Workmen  are  busy  putting  in  the  apparatus  for 
heatingtlie  ladies'  boarding  hall.  McGinnis  &  Smith, 
of  Pittsburgh,  have  the  contract, 

— This  is  the  season  when  the  students  love  to 
spend  their  Sabbath  afternoons  meditating  under  the 
spreading  boughs  of  the  chestnut  tree. 

— The  Blaine  and  Logan  marching  club  made  its 
first  appearance  Tuesday  evening.  There  were  sixty 
nicely  uniformed  men  bearing  torches  in  line. 

— -Dr.  Mehard's  congregation  at  Eastbrook,  Pa.,  is 
erecting  a  new  house  of  worship.  It  will  have  aS.S. 
room  in  the  basement,  and  the  auditorium  above. 

— Lininger's  hall  has  been  converted  into  a  skating 
rink,  and  many  of  the  lads  and  lasses  have  found  an 
opportunity  for  spreading  themselves  over  the  floor. 

— It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  none  of  the  stu- 
dents were  witnesses  in  the  Moore  liquor  case 
which  has  been  before  the  court  this  week  at  New 
Castle. 

— Owing  to  the  unusually  large  size  of  the  Junior 
class,  the  orations  will  begin  on  Monday  evening, 
October  27,  in  order  that  they  may  be  over  by  the 
end  of  the  term. 

— The  Proliil)ition  rr.eeting  in  Eudora  Hall,  on 
Thursday  evening,  was  addressed  by  John  A.  Shaw  of 
the  senior  class  and  Samuel  Elliott.  Topic:  Is  there 
need  for  a  third  party. 

— The  equinoctial  showers  have  .shown  us  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  arrangement  of  the  college.  We 
can  now  go  from  room  to  room  through  the  halls  re- 
gardless of  rain  or  nuul. 

— The  auction  in  the  north  room  of  Prather's  block 
is  still  going  on  daily,  and  many  persons  from  the 
town  and  surrounding  country  are  availing  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  purchase  fine  goods  at  a 
low  jirice. 

— The  senior  class  now  realize  what  a  glorious 
thing  it  is  to  be  a  senior  On  account  of  the  absence 
of  President  Ferguson  and  Dr.  Mehard,  the  German 
division  of  the  class  have  only  two  recitations,  and 
the  Hebrews  but  one. 

— There  is  a  strong  Prohibition  sentiment  among 
the  students  of  Westminster.  On  Friday  evening, 
Sept.  20111,  the  Adelphic  and  Philomath  literary 
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socities  botli  discussed  the  question,  "Should  Prohi- 
bition be  made  a  national  issue." 

— Come  and  se  us  at  our  new  office  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  College  building,  and  bring  with  you  your 
big  pumpkins,  water  melons,  choice  grapes,  pears, 
apples  and  peaches.  There  are  nine  of  us  and  we 
are  especially  fond  of  good  things. 

— General  Logan  is  reported  to  have  said  that  there 
is  very  little  enthusiasm  in  politics  in  Pennsylvania. 
Surely  if  he  liad  visited  our  town  and  beheld  the  vast 
preparation  which  the  marching  club  is  making,  he 
would  not  have  spoken  so  rashly. 

— Several  of  our  students  attended  the  Republican 
mass  meeting  at  Youngstown,  0.,  last  Saturday. 
They  are  unanimous  in  the  declaration  that  the  pro- 
cession was  "immense,"  and  that  as  an  orator  Gen 
Logan  is  all  that  he  is  claimed  to  be. 

— We  would  say  to  the  readers  of  our  paper  that 
it  will  pay  you  to  take  notice  of  the  advertisements. 
We  can  recommend  to  you  those  whf)se  names  and 
cards  you  find  in  these  columns,  and  if  in  need  of 
anything  in  their  line  you  can  do  yourself,  and  us 
them  all  good. 

— In  reference  to  the  account  of  the  farewell  to 
Prof.  McClurkin,  published  in  our  last  issue,  we  beg 
leave  to  say  that  the  resolutions  read  by  Prof.  Mitch- 
ell w(re  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  New  Wilming- 
ton, instead  of  the  Faculty,  as  stated  in  the  Holcad 
of  September  15th. 

— The  first  English  examination  has  been  an- 
nounced, and  the  poor  student  above  the  second 
preparatory  class  who  has  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  fail  in  getting  the  required  grade  for  escaping 
these  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  exercises,  will 
soon  begin  to  cram  his  mind  full  of  U.  S.  History, 
wliich  will  be  disgorged  on  the  da.y  before  Thanks- 
giving. 

— After  many  years  we  are  going  to  have  another 
society  contest.  On  Friday  evening,  Sept.  26,  the 
Philossenta  challenge  to  the  Adelphics  which  was 
immediately  accepted.  Committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  articles  of  confederation,  and  if 
no  unforseen  circumstance  occurs,  such  as  stopped 
the  arrangements  last  year,  we  expect  one  of  the  best 
and  most  interesting  contests  in  the  history  of  the 
college. 

— We  will  always  be  grateful  to  our  IViends  for 
news  items.  To  make  this  pajjor  a  success  it  must 
contain  news.  The  persons  having  charge  of  this 
department,  as  is  well  kiiown,  are  modest  and  retir- 
ing, and  not  given  to  prying  into  the  ad'airs  of  their 


neighbors.  However  if  the  friends  of  the  paper  will 
contrii)ute  any  notes  which  will  interest  its  readers, 
tlie  Holcad  will  carry  forth  an  entertaining  and  in- 
structive burden. 

— The  new  chemical  rooms  were  first  opened  for 
recitations  on  Thursday.  Noticing  a  rush  of  Preps 
toward  the  new  buikhng,  we  were  not  a  little  puz- 
zled as  to  the  cause  of  their  enthusiasm,  but  tlie 
mystery  was  cleared  up  when  on  going  to  recitation 
we  perceived  that  the  center  of  attraction  was  the 
new  arm  chairs  with  which  t!ie  room  has  been  fur- 
nislied.  Surely  Prof.  Graham  deserves  commenda- 
tion for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  render  the  place 
comfortable  and  attractive. 

— The  grand  jury  last  week  found  a  true  bill 
against  John  C.  Moore  formerly  of  this  place,  for 
selling  liquor  without  license.  Two  petitions  were 
then  presented  to  the  court.  One  signed  by  many 
citizens  of  New  Castle  and  by  some  of  the  gi-and  jury, 
asked  that  he  should  be  dealt  with  leniently.  The 
other  signed  by  a  laige  number  of  the  voters  and 
citizens  of  this  place  asked  that  he  be  given  the  full 
penalty  of  the  law.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Moore 
has  plead  guilty,  but  sentence  will  not  be  passed  till 
next  term  of  court. 

— Nature  did  not  smile  on  the  entertainment  giv- 
en under  the  care  of  the  A.  L.  S.  on  Sept.  23.  The 
afternoon  was  wet,  but  the  clouds  reserved  by  lar 
the  greater  portion  of  their  energies  for  the  evening. 
As  the  time  set  for  the  performance  approached  tlie 
rain  increased,  until  at  half  j)ast  seven  the  violence 
of  the  storm  and  the  intense  darkness  were  enifugh 
to  detain  the  hardiesi.  The  audience,  however,  was 
larger  than  could  have  been  expected  on  such  an 
evening.  Miss  Roseboro  gave  good  satisfaction  in 
all  her  selections,  but  her  rendering  of  "Shamus 
O'Brien,"  and  "How  Biddy  McGinnis  had  her  pic- 
ture iaken,"  was  exceptionally  good.  A  very  prom- 
inent feature  of  tiie  entertainment  was  the  music. 
Mr.  Will  Breckenridge,  of  the  Oberlin  Musical  Con- 
servatory, gave  three  piano  solos  which  were  highly 
praised.  Prof.  Robertson,  of  the  Union  school,  sang 
the  Irish  melody,  "Wearing  the  Green."  with  a  pa- 
thos whicli  made  it  a  fitting  introduction  to  the 
Irish  national  poem,  "Shamus  O'Brien."  Miss 
Jeannette  McKee's  singing,  with  Mrs.  Graham  as  an 
accompanist,  was,  however,  the  most  pleasing  part  of 
the  entertainment.  Miss  McKee  gave  three  solos, 
and  was  twice  encored.  We  had  heard  Miss  McKee 
sing  before,  and  were  not  unacquainted  with  her 
musical  ability,  but  were  surprised  to  note  the  devel- 
opment in  voice  and  artistic  rendering.  The  enter- 
tainment was  good  throughout,  none  regretting  they 
had  attended. 
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PERSONALS. 

— Mr.  Diive  Moore,  of  Oil  City,  is  in  town. 

— Rev.  G.  H.  Getty,  '81,  was  in  town  on  Tuesday. 

— Rev.  J.  K.  McClurkin's  new  address  is  220G  Wal- 
lace street,  Philadelphia. 

— Miss  Sadie  Hood,  of  Remington,  is  visiting  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Brnce  Johnson. 

— Miss  Mame  Taylor,  '88,  expects  to  teach  at  Na- 
trona, Pa.,  the  coming  year. 

— Mont  Sliiekls,  who  spent  the  last  few  years  in  the 
West  is  now  visiting  at  home. 

— W.  R.  Mehard,  our  obliging  postmaster,  was  un- 
fit for  duty  part  of  last  week. 

— Miss  Lucinda  Hope,  '71,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is 
visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Bently. 

— J.  L.  Snyder,  our  exchange  editor,  returned  home 
on  account  of  sickness,  last  week. 

— Miss  Eva  Porter,  formerly  a  member  of  the  class 
of  '84  is  visiting  friends  near  town. 

— W.  J.  Graham,  '80,  has  received  a  call  from  the 
U.  P.  congregation  of  Salineville,  Ohio. 

— Rev.  R.  M.  Russell,  '80,  has  been  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Caledonia  congregation.  New  York. 

— Mrs.  H.  H.  Dinsmore  aud  daughter,  of  Turtle 
Creek,  Pa.,  are  visiting  friends  in  this  vicinity. 

— Mr.  Burwell,  of  Mercer,  accompanied  Miss  Rose- 
horo  and  her  party  on  their  visit  here  Sept.  23rd. 

— Prof.  N.  M.  Crowe,  '83,  has  been  taken  under 
the  care  of  Butler  Presbytery  as  a  student  of  theology. 

— Rev.  L.  M.  Lewis,  '79,  and  his  wife,  of  Thomas 
Station,  were  in  town  visiting  his  parents  this  week. 

— Samuel  McKinney,  '81,  who  is  at  his  home  at 
I'laingrove, sick  with  typhoid  fever,  is  much  better. 

— Mr.  Perry  Coon,  the  janitor,  has  moved  into  his 
new  residence,  in  the  north  end  of  the  gymnasium 
l)uil(ling. 

— R.  B.  Crawford  of  the  first  preparatory  class  was 
taken  sick  and  obliged  to  return  to  his  home  in  War- 
ren county. 

— Rev.  H.  G.  McVey  was  absent  from  his  congre- 
gation last  Sabbatli.  Prof.  Taggart  preached  for  him 
in  his  absence. 

— Rev.  J.  A.  Brandon.  '68,  was  compel'ed  to  return 
the  call  of  New  Lisbon  congregation  on  account  of 
continued  ill  health. 

— Dr.  Mehard  was  absent  two  days  last  week  at 


Pittsburgli,  attending  the  meeting  of  delegates  from 
the  dilferent  Psalm-singing  Churches.  The  Doctor 
was  made  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

— R.  M.  Gdkey  was  in  town  a  few  days  ago  visiting 
his  friends  before  going  to  Michigan  to  takfe  charge 
of  a  telegraph  ofHce  there. 

— W.  G.  Hope,  '81,  and  J.  H.Vance  started  on  Fri- 
day, the  2Gth,  for  Philadelphia,  where  they  will  at- 
tend Jefferson  Medical  College. 

— Will  Pinkerton,  of  Pulaski,  who  was  last '  week 
married  to  Miss  Millie  Donaldson,  was  the  guest  of  J. 
Alex  Van  Orsdel,  last  Tuesday. 

— C.  A.  Hope,  formerly  a  member  of  the  class  of 
!  '81,  now  stopping  at  Ligonier,  Westmorland  county, 
visited  his  home  here  last  week. 

— Rev.  S.  W.Gilkey,  '77,  Greeley,  Kansas,  who  has 
returned  East  on  account  ot  the  sickness  of  his  father 
visited  his  Alum  Mater  last  week. 

— Charles  Seidel,  M.  D.,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
class  of  '82,  Wiis  married  September  11th,  to  Miss 
Lulu  McKnight,  of  Clarksville,  Pa, 

— President  Ferguson,  Dr.  Meliard  and  Prof.  Cum- 
mings  attended  the  meeting  of  the  First  Synod  of 
the  West,  at  Hartstown,  Pa.,  this  week. 

— Miss  Watson  and  Miss  Byers,  of  Pulaski,  visited 
the  College  one  day  last  week.  Miss  Byers  is  the  sis- 
ter of  Messrs.  O.  A.  and  A.  Byers,  students. 

— Prof.  Alex  McClelland  was  in  Chapel  one  morn- 
ing last  week.  The  Professor  looks  well,  and  we  as- 
sure him  tliat  we  are  always  glad  to  see  him. 

— Mrs.  Hilands,  of  Madison,  Indiana,  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Hay  and  daughter,  of  Allegheny,  were  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Hay  last  week. 

— Rev.  R.  H.  Hood,  '81,  has  just  returned  from  an 
extended  tour  in  Europe,  and  will  be  installed  as 
pastor  of  Peter's  Creek  congregation  October  9. 

— O.  A.  Byers  and  Dow  Aiken  attended  the  thresh- 
ing machine  at  Byers'  home  last  Monday.  Dow  says 
it  was  play  compared  with  the  study  of  Psychology. 

— Miss  Jeanneate  McKee  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Pittsburgh  where  she  will  remain  six  weeks,  and 
afterwards  return  to  tlie  Boston   Conservatory  of 
I  Music. 

— Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Prof.  Wallace  went 
a-courting  to  New  Castle  on  Monday.  The  Professor 
was  terribly  in  earnest,  for  he  took  Rev.  J.  A.  Ken- 
nedy with  him. 

— Prof.  Wallace,  Rev.  J.  A.  Kennedy  and  Miss 
Emma  Alexander  of  the  Second  U.  P.  S.  S.  attended 
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the  convention  of  the  Lawrence  county  S.  S.  Associa- 
tion at  New  Bedford,  Pa.,  hist  week.  Prof.  WaHace 
addressed  the  Convention  on  tlie  topic:  "Intemper- 
ance the  Foe  of  the  Sabbatli  School,  and  how  re.'iist- 
ed." 

— Rev.  H.  W.  Miller,  formerly  a  student  here,  and 
brother  of  J.  R.  Miller,  of  last  year's  class,  has  been 
installed  pastor  of  Raccoon  congregation,  Frank- 
fort Presbytery. 

—J.  B.  Work,  '82,  and  W.  II.  McMurray,  '83,  who 
were  last  year  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
are  this  year  at  Allegheny,  attending  the  U.  P.  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

— J.  Clarkson  Johnson,  'G8,  who  has  been  spending 
his  summer  vacation  at  the  home  of  his  father,  J. 
Smith  Johnson,  returned  last  week  to  his  duties  as 
Professor  in  the  Military  School  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

—Willis  M.  Hatch,  Esq.,  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minn., 
who  has  been  in  this  section  for  some  time  attending 
to  business,  returned  home  last  week.  Mr.  Hatch  is 
now  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Pettit.Tind  speaks  liigh- 
ly  of  the  glorious  Northwest. 

— The  next  State  Senator  from  this  district  will  in 
all  probability  bean  alumnus  of  Westnnnster.  Prof 
Jno.  Mitchell,  '81,  is  the  Prohibition  candidate,  G.  W. 
McCracken,  '61,  Republican  candidate,  and  J.  N. 
Martin,  '81,  Democratic  candidate. 

— W.  J.  Golden,  '80,  who  has  been  preaching  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  some  time  visited  his 
brother,  H.  G.  Golden,  of  the  senior  class,  last  week, 
and  preached  in  the  Chajjel  Sabbath  evening.  He 
expects  to  locate  for  a  short  time  at  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

— We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  friend  Frank  Black- 
stone,  '81,  who  has  been  sick  at  his  home  near  Green- 
field for  some  time,  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  visit  our  town  occasionally.  Frank  looks 
natural  but  we  would  recognize  him  more  quickly 
if  he  v/ere  to  ride  the  pony  which  he  kept  while  at- 
tending college. 

— Westminster  is  well  represented  among  the  can- 
didates for  legal  honors  in  our  neii;hl>oring  county 
seats.  John  McMichael,  '56,  is  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  judge  in  Lawrence  county,  and  Jndge  S. 
•S.  Mehard,  '60,  the  Democratic  candidate  in  Mercer 
county,  and  Hon.  S.  H.  Miller,  'GO,  the  Republican 
candidate. 

' — The  following  are  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  new  sttfJ^nts,  as  far  as  registered  : 

"  LADIES. 

Otta  L.  Caldwell,  Steuben ville,  Ohio;  Henrietta 
Brf)wn,  .bicksville ;    Margaret  Telford,  Harshaville; 


Jennie  Vance,  New  Castle;  Agnes  V.  Snyder,  Slip- 
pery Rock;  Sarah  Wilson,  New  Wilmington ;  Min- 
nie Lewis,  New  Wilmington;  Loella  C.  Donaldson, 
New  Wilmington ;  Anna  L.  Rowland,  Pulaski ;  Jean 
A.  Robertson,  Cooperstown;  May  Ferguson,  New 
Wilmington;  Lila  Williamson,  New  Wilmington; 
Nannie  Cowden,  New  Wilmington;  Olive  Van  Fleet, 
Pulaski;  L.  Alma  Katz,  New  Wilmington;  Delia 
Wright,  New  Bedford  ;  Agnes  M.  McHenry,  Service; 
Nettie  L.  Alexander,  New  Wilnungton. 

GENTLEMEN. 

J.  n.  Webster,  Mercersburg;  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Hnl- 
ton  ;  J.  G.  Berry,  Venice;  J.  S.  Hill,  Freeport;  A. 
M.  Robb,  McDonald;  W.  T.  Anderson,  Parkwood ; 
W.  C.  Adair,  McAlevy's  Fort;  W.  M.  Barr,  Can- 
nonsburg;  G.  W.  Douthett,  Brownsdale;  Edwin  L. 
Porter,  Elderton;  J.  D.  Barr,  Cannonsburg;  W.  A. 
McClymonds,  Portersville ;  R.  W.  Donald,  Logan's 
Ferry;  G.  R.  Edmundson,  Remington;  Jos.  V.  Mc- 
Fate,  Cochranton;  A.  Byers,  Pulaski;  Elmer  Mc- 
Nall,  Imperial ;  Paris  Shoaff,  New  Wilmington ;  Al- 
bert Katz,  New  Wilmington  ;  Samuel  Kraeer,  Mead- 
ville;  Charles  N.  Perkins,  New  Wilmington;  Harry 
Mealy,  New  Wilmington ;  Andy  Elliott,  New  Wil- 
mington; Prince  Crawford,  Cornplanter;  Hul>er 
Ferguson,  New  Wilmington;  Osten  Shafer,  New 
Wilmington;  S.  J.  Alexander,  New  Wilmington. 


A  certain  lawyer,  well  known  for  his  power  of  re- 
partee, bad  been  down  to  Salina  to  try  a  case.  Re- 
turning to  the  town,  the  conductor  was  very  imperti- 
nent in  his  manner,  because  the  lawyer  was  rather 
tardy  in  producing  his  ticket,  when  called  for  to  be 
punched.  Somewhat  ruffled,  the  lawyer  remarked 
to  a  friend  next  to  him,  "The  Southern  Pacific  shall 
never  see  a  cent  of  my  money  after  this."  "Going 
to  foot  it  up  and  down  from  now  on,  eh?"  sneered 
the  conductor.  "Oh,  no,"  replied  the  lawyer  quiet- 
ly ;  "instead  of  buying  my  ticket  at  tbe  office,  I  shall 
pay  my  fare  to  you." 

"Our  paths  are  different,"  said  one  medical  grad- 
uate to  another.  One  was  an  allopathist,  theotlier  a 
homceopathist.  "And  both  paths  lead  unto  tbe 
grave,"  said  truthful  No.  2. 

"DEPOT." 
Said  Master  Jones,  "Now  we  must  go 
Without  delay  to  the  deepo." 
Laughed  sweet  Miss  Jones,  "I  should  say  so, 
Let's  start  at  once  for  the  daypo." 
Smiled  Mrs.  Jones,  "In  quick  step,  oh, 
We'll  all  run  down  to  the  deppo." 
Groaned  Mr.  Jones,  "It's  mighty  hot 
To  drive  you  all  to  thedeepot." 
These  conflicts  of  pronunciation 
Would  not  be  if  they  called  it  "station." 
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KILLED  AT  THE  FORD. 

LONGFELLOW 

He  is  dead,  the  beautiful  youth, 

The  heart  of  honor,  tlie  tongue  <  f  truth, 

He,  tlie  light  and  life  of  us  all, 

Whose  voice  was  as  bhthe  as  a  I  ugle-call. 

Whom  all  eyes  followed  with  or  e  consent. 

The  cheer  of  whose  laugh  and  whose  pleasant  word 

Hushed  all  niurinurs  of  discont  nt. 

Only  last  night,  as  we  rode  alon 

Down  the  dark  of  the  mountain  gap, 

To  visit  the  picket  iuard  at  the  i  jrd. 

Little  dreaming  of  any  mishap. 

He  was  humming  the  words  of  ome  old  song; 

'"Two  red  roses  he  had  on  his  cop. 

And  another  he  bore  at  the  poii.t  of  his  sword." 

Sudden  and  swift  a  whistling  ba'  l 
Came  out  of  a  wood,  and  the  vo  ce  was  still  ; 
Something  I  heard  in  the  darkn  :ss  fall, 
And  for  a  moment  my  blood  gn  w  chill ; 
I  spake  in  a  whisper,  as  he  who  ipeaks 
In  a  room  where  some  one  is  lyi  ig  dead ; 
But  he  made  no  answer  to  what  I  said. 

We  lifted  him  up  to  his  saddle  a  :ain. 

And  through  the  mire  and  the  r  ist  and  the  rain 

Carried  him  back  to  the  silent  c;  mp, 

And  laid  him  as  if  asleep  on  his  bed. 

And  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the  su  geon's  lamp 

Two  white  roses  upon  his  cheek  ■. 

And  one,  just  over  his  heart,  bh  od-red  ! 

And  I  saw  in  u  vision  how  far  aiid  Meet 

That  fatal  bullet  went  speeding  'orth 

Till  it  reached  a  town  in  the  disi  int  North, 

Till  it  reached  a  house  in  a  sunn  y  streit. 

Till  it  readied  a  heart  that  cease  1  to  beat, 

Without  a  murmur,  without  a  c  y  ; 

And  a  bell  was  tolled  in  that  far  off  town, 

For  one  who  has  passed  from  en  ss  to  crown — 

And  the  neighbors  wondered  th:  t  she  should  die. 


The  question  of  allowing  stuosnts  to  choose  be- 
tween Greek  and  the  modern  lai  guages  at  Harvard 
is  approaching  adecision.  Presi  lent  Eliot,  Professor 
Agassiz,  and  of  course,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr., 
favor  the  reform.  It  is  said  thai  the  faculty  are  so 
much  pleased  with  the  elective  system  that  it  will 
shortly  be  extended  to  the  studit^  o''  the  Freshmen 
class. — College  Journal. 


A  TOUR  ON  A  WHEEL. 

BY  W.  P.  STEVENSON,  '82. 

"Swift  as  a  bird  on  pinions  fleet. 
Under  the  trees  where  the  branches  meet. 
Swiftly  we  fly, 
'Cycle  and  I." 
Happy  at  noon  or  night,  hurrah  ! 

With  a  reckless,  niad  delight,  hurrah  ! 
Borne  on  the  shining  steed  of  steel. 
The  pride  and  joy  of  the  Knightsof  the  wheel. 

Nothing,  we  are  told,  should  be  undertaken  with- 
out a  good  and  sufficient  reason.  I  submit  cheer- 
fully to  the  wisdom  of  the  above  axiom  and  find  that 
in  giving  to  my  college  friends  an  account  of  my 
late  trip  on  a  bicycle.  I  am  laboring  in  a  noble 
cause  and  am  actuated  by  the  purest  motives. 

Doubtless  many  of  you,  like  myself,  have  read  of 
trips  made  by  wheelmen  through  diflerent  p.irts  of 
the  country,  the  accounts  of  which  have  read  like  a 
dream  of  ease  and  made  ycu  feel  that  the  "steel  and 
steed"  was  a  veritable  enchanted  horse  imported  from 
the"  Arabian  Nights'"  stables.  Nothing  in  them  was 
said  of  the  steep  hills  walked  up,  the  stony  and  un- 
profitable hills  walked  down,  the  sandy  levels  walked 
mournfully  along,  or  the  sudden  "headers"  taken 
when  least  expected  and  least  welcome.  Do  not, 
however,  I  beg  of  you,  be  unduly  prejudiced  against 
the  bicycle.  It  is  indeed,  a  noble  beast,  and,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  bicycling  is  the  most  en- 
joyable of  all  pastimes.  But  most  people  make  the 
mistake  of  exoecting  too  much  even  of  a  bicycle. 
Some  judgment  must  be  exercised  as  to  the  kinds  of 
roads  traveled  over  with  a  bicycle.  A  bicycle  will 
not  run  itself.  A  bicycle  will  not  permit  itself  to  be 
run  over  very  stony  or  sandy  roads.  Going  down  a 
steep  hill  a  bicycle  will  not  stop  nor  be  stopped.  The 
fact  that  I  occasionally  lost  sight  of  some  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  'cycle  riding  caused  me  some 
suffering  in  the  flesh.  One  word  more  and  my 
preface  will  be  completed  and  my  story  begun.  Let 
the  reader  bear  in  mind  constantly,  that  at  whatever 
cost  of  personal  pride  or  ambition,  I  will  invariably 
adhere  to  the  truth.  That  whenever,  or  wherever, 
my  delicate  form  precipitately  left  its  position  of 
honor  to  grovel  abjectly  in  the  dust,  I  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  frankly  confess  the  same.  Unlike  the  la- 
mented G.  W.  who  could  not  lie,  I  can,  but  on  this 
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occasion,  at  least,  have  lirnily  resolved  that  I  will 
not. 

Well,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  last  August, 
I  rolled  niy  wheel  to  the  house  of  some  friends  in 
the  suburhs  of  Allegheny  and,  after  spending  a  very 
pleasant  afternoon  and  evening  witli  them,  started 
next  morring  on  my  trip.  Laden  down  with  pears 
and  good  wishes,  I  moved  out  the  carriage  drive  and 
down  the  road  proudly,  and  as  I  hoped,  gracefully. 

Alas  for  human  iVailly !  Alas  for  poor  human  pride! 
Before  going  a  hundred  yards  from  the  carriage  gate 
I  forgot  the  injunction  given  so  long  ago  to  a  depart- 
ing traveler,  and  looked  back  in  the  hope  of  catching 
a  last  glimpse  of  the  friends  I  was  leaving  behind. 
I  still  live  to  regret  my  imprudence,  for  the  perverse 
wheel,  as  soon  as  left  to  itself,  started  for  a  round 
stone  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  ran  against  it, 
then  kicked  up  and  threw  me  about  ten  fe'et  all 
spread  out  into  the  dust.  Quickly  but  sadly  1  picked 
myself  up  and  while  ti-ying  my  best  to  look  as 
though  my  lia[)piness  was  only  increased  by  such 
variations  in  the  manner  of  my  procedure,  1  pulled 
out  my  note  book  and  meekly  wrote, — 

Tliough  our  trip  is  scarce  be^uii 

We  must  record  "Pall  Nutnbcr  One." 

Henceforth  througlioiit  tlie  journey  of  life, 
Turn  not  buck — remember  Lot's  wife. 

A  bicycle  can  get  more  ground  and  lofty  tumbling, 
more  double  distilled  felicity  and  have  a  better  time 
generally,  with  uno  loose  round  stone  tiian  a  belated 
traveler  with  tliree  wheelbarrows  and  half  a  dozen 
clothes  lines  strewed  along  his  patlrvay.  or  a  newly 
married  man  with  a  stove  and  thirteen  joints  of  stove- 
pipe to  reconcile. 

The  New  Brighton  road  from  Allegheny  to  Sewick- 
ley  is  not  the  ideal  road  for  a  bicycle.  It  was  after 
two  hoiu-s  and  a,  half  of  hard  riding,  largely  inter- 
spersed with  walking,  tliat  I  reached  the  latter  place. 

Stopping  there  at  the  house  of  a  friend  I  remained 
with  him  until  ">  p.  m.  when  I  again  mounted  and 
stai'ted  for  Beavei-.  The  road  through  Sewickley 
and  for  several  miles  below  is  elegant  and  the  scen- 
ery beautiful.  In  m;iny  places,  overhanging  trees 
line  the  ruiulside  and  through  their  branches  at 
every  turii  of  the  way  could  be  seen  lovely  vistas  of 
distant,  wooded  hills  and  winding  river.  Ah,  that 
ride  was  a  pleasure  but  it  came  to  an  end  too  soon. 

Economy  was  the  next  place  passed  through,  and 
it  certainly  has  every  right  to  its  name.  The  trav- 
eler looks  in  vain  ff)r  any  sign  of  display  or  evidence 
of  extravagance.  Even  the  houses  refuse  to  face 
the  street  and  bashfully  look  askance  at  the  passer- 
by over  the  back  yard  fence.  There  is  no  "reckless 
hurrying  to  and  fro"  in  that  village  and  most  proba- 


bly also  no  "sounds  of  revelry  by  night,"  for  that 
would  be  expensive!  The  houses  are  all  exactly 
alike  which  naturally  discourages  any  showy  rivalry. 
The  only  evidence  I  saw  of  useless  expense  was  that 
of  carpeting  the  streets.  With  the  exception  of  one 
or  two— and  they  had  a  rich  and  heavy  border  along 
each  side — all  the  streets  are  covered  with  a  nice 
green  matting.  On  second  thought,  however,  I  can 
see  a  species  of  economy  in  that  too,  for  Dame 
Nature  bears  all  the  expense,  and  the  pensive,  ru- 
minating kine  of  the  neighborhood  are  provided 
theieby  with  a  "free  lunch." 

The  road  from  Economy  to  Freedom  was  one  long 
trial  and  heart-break  to  me.  As  I  toiled  along  I 
called  to  mind  frequently  those  sad,  sad  words,  "It 
might  have  been."  This  road  was  rich  in  opportu- 
nities, grand  in  possibilities.  Passing  through  splen- 
did farms  and  following  the  meandering  though  ma- 
jestic course  of  the  river,  this  highway  might  have 
been  the  joy  and  pride  of  every  passing  'cyclist. 
But,  alas,  all  its  advantages  and  beauties  of  scenery 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  four  inches  of  sand  with 
which  it  was  covered.  For  several  miles  the  deep, 
yielding  bed  of  sand  compelled  me  to  walk  and  lead 
my  balky  steed.  I  have  no  kindly  feelings  for  the 
road  between  Economy  and  Freedom. 

I  arrived  in  Beaver  about  7  o'clock,  feeling  some- 
what wearied  from  the  unusual  exertions  of  tlie  af- 
ternoon, but  after  enjoying  a  good  bath,  supper  and 
bed  at  the  "National  Hotel"  I  awoke  in  the  morning 
perfectly  rested antl  refreshed. 

After  calling  upon  some  friends  in  that  delight- 
fully situated  town,  at  3  p.  m.  Wednesday  afternoon 
I  remounted  and  started  for  East  Liverpool. 

After  walking  up  the  long,  steep  hill  a  half  mile 
west  of  Beaver,  I  had  a  beautiful  long  stretch  of 
ridable  road  to,  and  a  couple  of  miles  beyond,  a  little 
town  called  Fairview.  Throughout  this  entire  dis- 
tance the  road  is  what  we  would  call  a  ridge  road,  as 
it  runs  along  and  over  the  tops  of  high  hills  and 
from  every  part  of  it  are  visible  splendid  views  of 
the  fine  farming  lands  through  which  it  passes. 
Leaving  this  road  we,  de-icend  by  a  very  stee|)  and 
exceedingly  stony  hill  to  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river 
along  which  the  road  runs  the  remaining  four  miles 
to  East  Liverpool.  This  ro.vd  was  gravelly  and 
treacherous  in  the  extreme.  Beware  of  it,  my 
brother  wheelman  !  The  'cycle  can  find  no  pleasure 
there  and  even  the  walking  is  not  good. 

\^'(n^ry  and  dusty  at  last  we  came  in  sight  of  our 
destination,  and,  unlike  the  ambitious  "Excelsior" 
youth,  we  were  soon  willing  to  stop,  for  — 
The  sliades  of  night  wore  falling  fast, 
.Vs  tln'ougii  lOast  Liverpoc)!  there  passed, 
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A  youth  astride  a  steed  of  steel, 
Who  longed  for  rest  and  a  scjuare  meal, 
Thanks  to  his  wheel. 

"Stop!  have  a  piece  of  hrcad  and  butter," 
A  woman  yelled,  and  heard  him  mutcer 
Tliat  if  he  could  he'd  gladly  stop. 
For  lie  was  tired  enough  to  drop, 

Thanks  to  his  wheel. 

"Hot  arc  the  days,  and  liot  the  nights, 
^  nd  many  the  musquito  h'ites," 
The  maiden  said,  as  through  the  throng 
The  youlli  was  carried  swift  along, 
Thanks  to  his  wheel. 

"Beware  the  bridge!"  the  old  man  moans, 
"The  stony  hill  will  break  your  bones." 
He  stojiped  his  steed,  and  in  a  bed 
He  put  the  youth  who  slept  like  lead. 
Thanks  to  his  wheel. 


THE  NAMES  OF  NATIONS. 

These  arc  derived  principally  from  some  peculiar 
cause  oroliject.  For  instance,  Irehuid — whicli.Ti  1  us 
Cfcsar  first  called  Hiberni a — is  a  kind  ot  nnnlilica- 
tion  of  Erin,  or  the  country  of  the  West. 

Scotland  from  Scotia,  a  tribe  wliich  oriijiiially 
came  from  Ireland.  It  was  anciently  called  Caledo- 
nia, which  means  a  mountainous  country — forests 
and  lands. 

Portugal,  the  ancient  Lusitania,  was  so  named 
from  a  town  on  the  river  Douro,  called  Cale,  ojiudsite 
to  which  the  inhal)itants  built  a  city  called  Porto  or 
Oporto.  And  when  the  country  was  recovered  from 
the  iMoors,  the  inhabitants  combined  the  words  and 
called  it  Pfirtucale — hence  Portugal. 

Spain,  the  ancient  Iberia,  from  the  river  Iberius,  or 
H  ispania,  from  the  Phoenecian  Spaniya,  vi\\\<A\  signi- 
fies abounding  with  rabbits,  which  animals  are  very 
numerous  in  that  country — hence  Spain. 

France,  from  the  Franks,  a  people  of  Germany 
who  conquered  that  country.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Celta,  Gaul  or  Gallia-Barcchata,  the  latter  signifying 
striped  breeches  which  were  worn  by  the  natives. 

Switzerland,  the  ancient  Helvetia,  was  so  named 
by  the  Austrians,  who  called  the  inhabitants  of  these 
mountainous  countries  Schweitzers. 

Italy  received  its  present  name  from  a  renowned 
Prince  named  Italus"  It  was  called  Hesperitis  from 
its  western  locality. 

Holland,  the  ancient  Batavia,  a  warlike  peoijle, 
was  so  named  from  the  German  word  hold,  the  Eng- 
lish of  which  is  hollow,  implying  a  very  low  country. 
The  inhabitants  are  called  Dutch,  from  the  German 
dnihch  or  feufsch. 

Sweden  and  Norway  were  anciently  called  Scandi- 


navia, which  tlie  modern  antiquarians  think  means 
a  coiuitry  the  woods  of  which  have  been  burned  or 
destroyed.  The  appellation  Sweden  is  derived  from 
Sictuna  or  Suitheod.  The  native  term  Norway  or 
the  northern  way  explains  itself. 

Prussia,  from  Peuzzi,  a  Sclavonic  race ;  but  some 
writers  suppose  it  took  its  name  from  Burrio,  and 
the  Sclavonic  syllable  po,  which  means  adjacent  or 
near. 

DenmarK  means  the  marches,  territories  or  boun- 
daries of  the  Danes. 

Russia  is  the  ancient  Sarmatia,  which  has  been 
subsequently  named  Muscovy.  It  derives  its  present 
name  from  Ilussi,  a  Sclavonic  tribe  who  founded 
the  Eussian  monarchy.  The  original  savage  inhabi- 
tants used  to  paint  their  bodies  in  order  to  appear 
more  terrible  in  battle.  They  generally  lived  in  the 
nioiHitaiiis,  and  their  chariots  were  their  only  habi- 

tAtilHlS. 

Turkey  took  its  name  from  the  Turks  or  Turco- 
mans, which  signifies  wanderers,  and  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Scythians  or  Tartars.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Ottoman  empire,  from  Othoman,  one  of 
their  principal  leaders. 


JING0IS3L 

During  the  war  between  Eussia  and  Turkey  which 
began  April  24,  1877,  there  were  two  parties  in  Eng- 
land, the  one  favoring  interference  on  behalf  of 
Turkey,  the  other  opposing  it.  The  war  party  was 
very  large,  very  noisy  and,  in  London,  particularly 
strong.  It  was  the  popular  party  in  the  public 
houses  and  music-halls  of  the  city.  Some  unknown 
"poet"  composed  a  ballad  which  was  sung  in  these 
places  every  night  amid  excitement  of  the  wildest 
kind.    The  refrain  was  as  follows  :  • 

"We  don't  want  to  figlit,  but,  by  jingo,  if  we  do. 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  tlie  men. 
We've  got  the  money,  too." 

Justin  McCarty  thinks  that  Mr.  George  Jacob 
Holyoake  is  the  man  who  invented  the  name  "jin- 
goes," by  which  the  enthusiasts  were  called.  The 
name,  given  in  ridicule,  was  taken  up'with  pride  by 
the  party  and  they  became  universally  known  by 
the  name  of  Jingoes.  The  meaning  of  tlie  word 
"jingoism,"  as  used  by  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  in  speaking  of  Blaine's  policy  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, is  evident. 


Mr.  Evarts  is  credited  with  retorting,  when  some 
one  spoke  of  his  long  sentences  :  "Say  whatyou  will, 
there  is  only  one  class  of  the  people  really  opposed 
to  long  sentences,  and  that  is  the  criiuinal  class." 
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THE  WORLD  MOVES. 

BESSIE  SNYDER,  '85. 

Investigating  the  secret  stirrings  of  nature,  we 
find  harmony,  not  only  in  the  gentle  zejjhyrs  of 
heaven  that  fan  the  human  brow  with  a  touch  of  de- 
light, not  only  in  the  lightning,  which  writes  its  path 
on  the  sullen  brew  of  the  dark  cloud,  nor  even  in  the 
earthquake,  which,  awaking  fi-om  its  Tartarean  bed, 
speaks  its  rumbling  thunder  and  convulses  the  globe ; 
but  also  in  the  revolutions  of  innumerable  planets, 
rolling  through  unboinided  sjiace  and  following  each 
other  with  a  rapidity  far  exceeding  the  lightning's 
flash,  may  be  seen  the  silent  workings  of  one  grand 
and  harmonious  system.  But  what  does  all  this 
liarmony  in  the  works  of  nature  signify?  It  means 
that  there  is  but  one  dominion  stretching  from  our 
little  globe  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse. All  the  forces  that  are  active  here,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  determine,  are  active  at  the  remotest 
verge  of  vision  ,  and  the  methods  that  are  pursued 
in  the  movements  and  evolutions,  in  the  whirling- 
sphere  and  the  circulating  annulus  of  theclcudy  neb- 
uhe,  are  evidence  of  forces  at  work  which  were 
operative  when  the  rings  of  Saturn  were  made,  and 
when  this  world  was  in  its  fiery  cradle. 

And  see,  throughout  the  realms  of  space,  in  what- 
ever aspect  we  contemplate  nature,  there  seems  to 
i)e  dominant  the  same  method,  active  the  same 
forces,  directing  and  planning  the  same  intelligence. 
Tlius,  there  is  but  one  supreme  intelligence  in  all  the 
realms  of  the  accessible  universe;  and  tliis  intel- 
ligence is  not  to  be  contemplated  as  one  that  has 
ordained  the  universe,  that  has  created  it,  that  has 
named  it,  and  left  it  to  run  through  its  cycle-changes 
of  its  own  accord . 

We. know  of  no  other  causation,  even  that  which 
causes  the  ai)ple  to  fall  to  the  ground  as  well  as  that 
which  whirls  the  planets  in  their  orbits  and  sustains 
them  in  their  places,  no  causation  except  intel- 
ligence. 

We  have,  then,  in  every  fact  which  we  witness  in 
the  natural  woild,  a  demonstration  not  only  of  phys- 
ical force,  but  we  have  a  demonstration  of  thought 
and  of  that  sensibility  which  we  call  motive.  The 
mere  divinity  as  imminent  and  revealing  itself  in 
sunlight  and  starligb.t,  and  all  the  forces  of  nature, 
are  but  modes  of  action  of  the  ever-present,  ever- 
active,  all-seeing  intelligence  that  created  in  the 
beginning  and  ever  maintains. 

The  same  power  is  manifest  in  the  development 
of  the  animal  kingdom.     From  the  low  order  of 
protozoans  have  evolved  animals  of  more  and  more 
liighly  organized  being,  until  they  have  reache  1 
that  perfection  which  is  seen  in  the  Age  of  Man. 


The  vegetable  kingdom  bears  the  same  impress  of 
Divine  law.  From  the  first  link  of  vegetable  life 
moved  into  existence  by  the  Creator,  has  been  pro- 
duced the  present  vegetation  of  our  globe  in  its  end- 
less variety  of  form  and  beauty. 

But  not  only  through  all  the  material  world  can 
be  traced  this  Divine  law,  but  also  through  the  im- 
material. 

That  renowned  sentence,  "The  world  moves," 
uttered  by  Galileo,  with  whom  it  was  arraigned  be- 
fore the  august  and  awful  bar  of  humbug,  and  fairly- 
tried  under  the  splendid  and  majestic  witnesses  of 
derision,  sneer  and  scorn,  marks  an  important  epoch 
in  human  progress. 

The  history  of  the  human  family  is  a  harmonious 
record  of  the  agencies  of  God  in  its  rise,  progress, 
and  perfection.  Human  history  is  a  perpetual  ex- 
odus from  the  east  to  the  promised  land  in  the  west. 
It  traces  out  tlie  handiworks  of  the  Creator  and 
keeps  a  record  of  his  purposes.  It  sings  the  song  of 
creation  to  the  tune  of  his  Divine  attributes;  as,  wis- 
dom, justice,  love,  and  power.  And  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  elect  souls  of  all  generations  have  bended 
their  ears  reverently,  or  worn  tlieir  lives  away  to 
catch  the  key-notes  of  this  mighty  rhythm  and  utter 
it  fortli  in  articulate  song. 

The  real  aim  of  all  true  art  and  science,  philoso- 
phy and  scholarship,  is  to  catch,  revoice,  and  inter- 
pret progress.  If  we  do  not  catch  the  Divine  key- 
note in  all  this  storm  and  drift  of  society  and  the 
world,  the  cries  of  men  and  the  swirls  of  nations 
will  be  Babel  to  us,  will  deafen  us,  so  that  we  can 
hear  no  Divine  harmonies,  and  take  no  comfort  in 
the  world  as  we  see  and  know  it.  , 

If  we  would  understand  and  enjoy  these,  we 
nmst  pick  our  way  by  the  lamp  of  history,  through 
the  dismal  tangle  of  bloody,  brawling,  crystallizing 
years,  and  watch  the  race  as  it  nuirches  from  sav- 
agery to  civilization,  from  mud-huts  to  crystal  pal- 
aces, from  nomad  tribes  and  sword-tossed  crowns  to 
monarchies  and  repulilics  based  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Magna  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

All  the  manifoldness  of  method  and  machinery 
and  honorable  work  wliich  is  blossoming  forth  in 
free  schools  and  free  churches,  in  railroads  and 
telegraph  lines,  in  crystal  palaces  and  corn-covered 
continents,  is  the  result  of  this  eternal  law. 
Under  its  influence  the  Chariot  of  Science  is  destined 
to  move  onward  in  its  majestic  course,  in  duration 
coeval  with  thought.  Song  and  Philosophy  are 
ever  moving  onward,  keeping  pace  with  the  cycles 
of  time. 

It  would  be  easy  now  to  pnijihesy. 
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The  westward  moving  waves  of  population  and 
civilization  and  empire  have  completed  their  circuit 
and  struck  the  high-water  mark  of  human  progress, 
enterprise,  and  possibility.  And  now  we  can  antici- 
pate history  from  the  gospel  stand-point  and  apply 
prophecy  to  the  years  that  are  before  us. 

The  trade-winds  of  God,  having  made  the  circuit 
of  the  globe,  the  first  cycle  of  lime  is  complete. 
And  novv  they  can  do  nothing  else  than  repeat  the 
old  circuit  with  ever  increasing  momentum  and 
facility  of  beneficent  power.  And,  as  they  blow 
their  way  round  and  round  the  earth,  they  will 
equalize  the  moral  atmosphere,  and  inspire  all  men 
and  nations  with  godlike  ideas,  enterprise  and 
aspirations.  India,  China,  and  Japan  will  face  the 
west  and  keep  step  to  the  beat  of  Gospel  science, 
culture,  and  faith. 

The  earth  will  be  girded  with  bands  of  steel,  the 
ocean  will  be  strewed  with  telegraphic  nerves ;  trade, 
travel,  art,  science,  invention,  learning,  and  states- 
manship must  all  l)ecome  herald  voices  and  workers 
toward  the  Golden  Age  of  Bible  promise.  Pride 
and  superstition  shall  foil  back  as  memnon  statues 
singing  out'  sun-begotten  songs  across  deserts  and 
desolated  ages  toward  the  good  time  yet  to  come  ; 
while  truth  and  righteousness  will  be  smiting  the 
chords  ol  nature,  making  her  to  throb  out  the  music 
of  the  eternal  pean  and  will  of  Jehovah. 

In  measuring  our  pace  with  that  of  the  past,  in 
comparing  the  standard  of  the  true  man  of  Egypt 
with  that  of  Persia,  of  Persia  with  Greece,  of  Greece 
with  Rome,  of  Rome  with  Germany,  of  Germany 
with  that  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  we  exclaim, 
"The  world  is  moving  1" 

Already,  methinks,  we  are  drawing  under  the 
shadows  of  the  Millenium,  through  which,  by  the 
eternal  laws  of  nature,  we  are  destined  to  pass.  On 
and  upward  we  shall  pass.  On  from  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  on  through  the  Millenium,  on,  on  and  up- 
ward until  we  reach  the  very  portals  of  Heaven. 

Do  you  doubt  it '?  'Tis  God's  own  plan.  It  moves ; 
yes,  noble  Galileo,  the  world  does  move. 


A  New  York  paper  makes  a  big  fuss  about  a  calf 
with  a  human  head.  That's  nothing;  we  have  hun- 
dreds of  them  right  here  in  this  city.  They  wear 
clothes  just  like  men,  and  generally  stand  on  corners 
and  ogle  the  girls. — Baltimore  Bay. 


Don't  waste  life  on  doubts  and  fears;  spend  your- 
self on  the  work  now  before  you,  well  assured  that 
the  right  performance  of  this  hour's  duties  will  be 
the  best  preparation  for  the  hours  of  ages  that  follow 
it. —  Emerson. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  POPULAR  SONGS. 


A  coTEMFORARY  having  suggested  the  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  a  number  of  popular  songs,some  ad- 
ditions of  undoubted  accuracy  relating  to  important 
works  are  appended. 

A  celebrated  composer  once  lost  his  way  in  a  dense 
forest,  when  he  found  himself  on  a  path  leading  to 
what  seemed  to  be  a  large  edifice  in  the  distance. 
Meeting  a  person  on  this  path  he  inquired  his  way, 
but  the  man  made  no  response.  Meeting  another, 
the  same  proceeding  took  place,  and  also  with  six 
others  that  he  met.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this  uutil  he  came  to  the  building,  where  he  read  the 
sign  "Asylum  for  Deaf  Mutes."  This  explained  it  all, 
and  1  e  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote  "  We  never  speak 
as  we  pass  by." 

Beethoven  was  once  met  during  a  heavy  shower 
by  a  friend  who  was  unprotected  from  the  elements. 
"  Lend  me  your  umbrella,"  sighed  the  latter.  The 
great  master  at  once  composed  the  song  "  Wait  till 
the  clouds  roll  by." 

A  composer  of  eminence  being  told  that  his  music 
was  trashy,  and  that  he  had  better  "turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  at  once  wrote,  "When  the  leaves  begin  to  turn." 

Franz  Abt  once  traveled  upon  a  western  railroad, 
where  he  was  allowed  "  five  minutes  for  refresh- 
ments," in  which  to  eat  a  $1.50  dinner.  Observing 
the  furious  gulps  made  by  his  fellow  travelers  to  get 
their  money's  worth  in  the  limited  time,  he  sponta- 
neously wrote  "  When  the  swallows  homeward  fly." 

Claribel  wrote,  "Take  Back  the  Heart,"  to  a  part- 
ner at  whist,  who  revoked  when  diamonds  were  led. 

Sullivan,  after  looking  all  over  the  house  for  a 
piece  of  twine  to  tie  a  bundle  with,  sat  down  in  a  fu- 
rious passion  and  evolved  "The  Lost  Chord." 

Mendelssohn  being  left  at  home  one  day,  with 
nothing  for  dinner  but  the  legs  of  a  cold  pigeon  in 
the  family  larder,  took  up  his  pen  and  composed  "0, 
for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove." 

Von  Weber  was  going  to  Coney  Island  by  the 
steamboat  line,  but  became  violently  seasick  after 
passing  the  narrows,  and  had  to  return  on  the  boat, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  never  was  seen  on 
Coney  Island.  On  his  arrival  at  home  he  was  so  im- 
pressed with  his  experience  that  he  wrote,  "Ocean, 
Thou  Mighty  Monster." — McKeesport  Daily  News. 


The  Arctic  regions  are  not  without  their  pleasures. 
The  Esquimaux  girls  are  very  pretty,  dance,  sing, 
and  do  not  care  for  ice  cream.  Hot  drinks  and  Wal- 
rus blubber  are  their  peculiar  vanities,  and  seal-skin 
sacques  are  sold  at  two  iron  hoops  and  a  ten-penny 
nail. 
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The  editorial  sanctum  is  now  quite  attractive  in 
appearance.  Our  friends  seem  to  be  interested  in  us 
and  this  is  very  encouraging.  We  lately  received 
from  a  lady  friend  a  very  appropriate  motto  which 
we  will  endeavor  to  keep  constantly  before  us.  It 
is  this:  ''With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity 
for  all." 

It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  The  Holcad  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  a  number  of  fine  apples 
and  a  quantity  of  choice  grapes,  the  gift  of  Prof.  J. 
B.  Cummings.  Such  kindly  remembrances  always 
rejoice  hearts  of  the  editors,  making  their  work  seem 
less  laborious,  and,  indeed,  giving  them  a  relish  ff)r 
it.  v^ccompanying  these  was  a  bouquet  of  hand- 
some Howei's.  The  professor's  e.xanijile  has  always 
been  woithy  of  imitation,  and  in  this  case  is  par- 
ticularly so. 


The  time  is  near  at  hand  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
pleasant  experiences  of  the  people  of  New  Wilming- 
ton, that  of  struggling  with  muddy  roads  and  muddy 
streets.  It  was  thought  that  the  condition  of  the 
street  leading  to  the  depot  last  year  was  such  as  to 
convince  all  of  the  importance  of  preventing  a  simi- 
lar condition  again,  but  so  far  no  measure  has  been 
taken  towards  laying  a  pavement,  and  the  too  patient 


citizens  and  astonished  visitors  have  the  very  best 
prospects  of  being  again  compelled  to  tramp  for  an- 
other year  through  the  mire,  which  has  so  much  at- 
traction for  overshoes  and  tends  so  oiten  to  disturl> 
the  tramper's  equanimity. 


We  publish  in  this  issue  the  account  of  a  bicycle 
tour  made  by  W.  P.  Stevenson  of  the  class  of  '82. 
Though  he  does  not  tell  of  the  splendors  of  ancient 
Greece  or  classic  Roiiie,  of  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land or  the  plains  of  France,  but  of  the  hills  and 
valleys,  the  cities  and  villages  of  our  own  and  a 
neighboring  state,  it  is  none  the  less  interesting. 

We  are  glad  at  any  time  to  receive  news  from 
Alumni  to  help  us  in  making  The  Holcad  interest- 
ing to  its  readers  and  helpful  to  the  college.  We  are 
glad  to  see  this  mark  of  interest  in  our  success  and 
hope  that  others  will  show  their  good-will  in  the 
same  manner.  Our  columns  are  always  open  to  con- 
tributors. 


The  orations  and  essays  of  the  Junior  class  will 
now  soon  attract  attention,  and  it  niay  add  to  the 
interest  of  these  performances  to  know  that  for  this 
year  the  ladies  are  to  take  their  chances  with  the 
gentlemen  for  representatives  aii.ongthe  contestanis 
for  the  medals  which  are  annually  given.  By  the 
recent  action  of  the  Faculty  the  six  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  receive  the  highest  grades  will  be  selected. 
This  is  a  departure  from  the  custom  of  previous  years, 
but  one  in  the  right  direction.  It  seems  only  fair 
that  the  ladies,  who  are  as  deserving  as  the  gentle- 
men, shouUl  be  recognised,  and  every  member  of  the 
class  will,  doubtless,  approve  of  the  arrangement, 
since  it  permits  them  to  exercise  what  should  long 
ago  have  been  their  privilege.  The  change  has, 
probably,  been  made  because  there  is  almost  an 
equal  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  pres- 
ent class,  but  it  seems  no  more  than  fair  that  the 
same  privilege  should  be  given  to  the  ladies  of  every 
class.  Jhey  may  justly  complain  of  having  received 
heretofore  no  encouragement,  whatever,  to  improve 
in  literary  work,  but,  it  is  hoped,  that  this  recognition 
of  their  rights,  late  though  it  be,  may  incite  them  to 
prove  themselves  worthy,  and  that  hereafter  they 
may  always  be  represented  in  the  amiual  contest. 


It  was  with  much  reluctance  that  the  session  of 
the  Second  U.  P.  church,  at  its  last  meeting,  finally 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  A.  McLaughry 
as  superintendentof  their  Sabbath  school.  For  more 
than  thirty-two  years  he  has  occupied  the  position 
witli  a  faithfulness  and  an  interest  that  cannot  go 
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unrewarded  and  it  will  seem  a  change,  indeed,  to  see 
him  no  more  in  his  accustomed  place.  Under  his 
care  and  direction  the  school  lias  been  a  most  pros- 
perous one  and  it  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  him 
to  know  that  through  his  instrumentality,  his  own 
labors  and  prayers  for  it,  and  the  encouragement 
given  by  him  to  his  fellow-workers,  that  the  present 
nourishing  condition  has  been  reached.  There  are 
few  Sabbath  schools  where  the  work  has  been  more 
enjoyable  and  profitable  to  all,  teachers  and  children, 
than  it  has  been  here,  and  this  must  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  IVEr.  McLaughry  we  see  many  of  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  the  successful  Sabbath-school  worker. 
He  has  always  been  punctual  in  attendance  and 
faithful  in  the  conscientious  performance  of  every 
duty.  His  example  should  be  an  incentive  to  all, 
both  teachers  and  scholars,  to  engage  most  heartily 
in  the  important  work  of  the  Sabbath  school,  and 
the  result  of  his  labors  a  positive  assurance  that  an 
aniijle  reward  awaits  them. 

There  has  been  a  rumor  abroad  for  some  time 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  been  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  a  preparatory  school  in  New 
Wilmington,  separate  from  the  college,  but  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman 
class.  If  this  report  is  true,  and  we  trust  it  is,  we 
hope  that  they  will  speedily  carry  their  purpose  into 
otfect,  lielieviiig  that  such  a  department,  subject  to 
tlistinctive  rules,  would  be  a  gi  eat  advantage  to  West- 
minster. In  saying  this,  it  is  not  the  intention  to 
complain  of  the  present  preparatory  course,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  the  best  it  can  be ;  but 
it  does  seem  somewhat  unfair  to  impose  the  duty  of 
having  charge  of  this  course  upon  the  college  pro- 
fessors whose  work  should  be  confined  to  what  are 
properly  the  college  classes.  Westminster  has  not 
yet  in  her  course  many  brandies  which  it  would  be 
profitable  to  have;  and  it  is  impossible  to  introduce 
these  as  long  as  so  much  of  the  professors'  time  is 
spent  in  the  preparatory  department.  There  are  at 
present  but  few  elective  studies  and  these  confined 
to  the  Senior  class.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  every 
year  electives  are  becoming  more  prominently  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  our  best  colleges,  ii  is  sure- 
ly desirable  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  toward 
establishing  such  a  course  here.  Besides  this,  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  preparatory  students  do 
not  make  greater  progress  and  do  better  work  when 
subject  to  the  rules  of  an  academy,  where  a  lesson 
half  learned  and  badly  recited  must  be  studied  and 
recited  again.  A  little  compulsion  of  this  kind  ap- 
pears, after  all,  to  be  the  surest  way  of  making  good 
students  and  thorough  scholars.     The  work,  too, 


which  is  here  crowded  into  one  day,  tour  recitations  of 
fifty  minutes  each,  is  too  much  for  the  average  student. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  master  everything  and  find 
time  also  for  proper  exercise,  and,  unless  this  can  be 
done,  a  course  at  college  loses,  in  a  great  measure,  its 
practical  advantage,  and  students  are  but  little  better 
prepared  for  the  duties  of  life  at  graduation  than  at 
their  entrance.  To  make  this  change,  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  done,  if  a  separate  preparatory  de- 
partment is  established,  would  give  greater  satisfac- 
tion and  enable  the  student  to  pursue  his  course 
with  better  results.  There  are  other  reasons  why 
the  course  here  should  be  exclusively  that  of  a  col- 
lege proper,  hut  these  suffice  to  show  that  a  new 
academic  department  under  the  niai\agenient  of  the 
college  but  separate  from  it,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment and  an  advantage. 

LITERARY  CONTEST. 

As  noticed  in  our  last  issue  the  arrangements  for 
a  contest  between  two  of  our  Literary  Societies  were 
begun.  These  arrangements  have  since  been  com- 
pleted and,  unless  prevented  by  some  unforeseen 
cause,  a  contest  next  summer  is  certain.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  The  object  of  these  societies  is  liter- 
ary drill,  then,  why  not  demonstrate  by  a  contest 
which  society  has  given  its  members  the  best  disci- 
pline in  this  line  of  efl'ort  ?  Not  only  this,  but  why 
not  show  to  the  public  in  this  way  that  college  work 
does  not  consist  alone  in  crowding  the  mind  full  of 
diy  facts  which  ihe  student  may  never  be  able  to 
Cduimunicate  to  others  or  use  himself. 

To  the  societies  themselves  a  contest,  if  conducted 
in  a  friendly  manner,  may  be  of  incalculable  benefit. 
It  stirs  up  a  society  to  put  forth  its  best  efforts  to 
become  the  leading  one  in  the  college.  Each  mem- 
ber feels  interested  in  the  success  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belongs  and  it  is  this  i ndividual  earnest- 
ness which  makes  a  live  s<jciety. 

It  is  a  benefit  also  to  the  individual  members.  It 
is  not  entirely  void  of  honor  to  be  the  choice  of  so- 
ciety as  its  representative  in  a  contest  wiili  another 
society,  to  be  the  standard  bearer,  the  Goliath,  as  it 
were,  sent  forward  to  defy  the  power  of  the  opposing 
forces.  It  is  considered  that  the  clioice  should  fall 
on  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  position,  most  able  to 
win  a  victory  over  any  opponent  chosen  from  the 
other  society.  Hence,  there  is  an  incentive  for 
members  to  gain  the  ability  and  win  the  reputation, 
which  will  entitle  them  to  a  place  on  the  contest. 
This  is  a  benefit  not  to  the  members  alone  but  to  so- 
ciety for  it  is  by  individual  character  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  society  is  determined. 

When  a  member  is  chosen  to  represent  his  society 
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in  a  contest,  if  he  is  true  to  himself  and  loyal  to  his 
society,  he  will  put  forth  his  strongest  eflbrts  to  win 
the  laurels,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  society 
which  he  represents.  This  effort,  if  honestly  made, 
will  give  him  greater  discipline  than  he  would  gain 
by  regular  college  or  society  work  for  a  long  time. 

Thus  we  have  shown  a  literary  contest  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  societies,  to  the  members,  and  to  the 
contestants,  and  we  think  it  is  a  benefit  also  to  the 
College.  It  shows  an  interest  among  the  students 
in  practical  literary  work.  During  Commencement 
week  many  assemble  here  for  the  cloiing  exercises. 
They  look  upon  the  regular  performamances  of  Com- 
mencement day  as  work  done  only  because  required, 
but  to  hear  a  fiood,  live,  contest,  aside  from  tho  Col- 
lege work,  will  impress  the  visitors  with  the  fact  that 
the  students  are  interested  in  the  work  which  they 
have  chosen. 

We  hope,  then,  that  literary  contest  will  again  be- 
come a  re§;ular  attraction  at  Commencement  time, 
and  that  the  causes  which  have  interfered  for  a  few 
years  may  be  entirely  removed. 


The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men,  and 
most  women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter,  and  a 
scarcity  of  words ;  for  whoever  is  a  master  of  lan- 
guage, and  hath  a  mind  full  of  ideas  will  be  apt  in 
speaking  to  hesitate  u])on  the  choice  of  both  ;  where- 
as common  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas,  and 
one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in;  and  these  are  al- 
ways ready  at  the  mouth;  so  people  come  faster  out 
of  church  when  it  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a 
crowd  is  at  the  door. — Dean  Swift. 


"My  dear,  look  down  below,"  said  he,  as  he  stood 
on  the  bridge,  gazing  at  a  tug  hauling  a  long  line  of 
barges.  "Such  is  life;  the  tug  is  like  a  man,  work- 
ing and  toiling,  while  the  barges,  like  women,  are — " 
"I  know,"  interrupted  she,  acridly,  "the  tug  does  all 
the  blowing  and  the  barges  bear  all  the  burden." 


What  will  be  the  largest  observatory  dome  in  the 
world  is  now  being  made  in  Cleveland,  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  It  weighs  ten  tons,  has  a  di- 
ameter of  forty-five  feet  four  inches  at  the  base. — Ex. 


Church  music  comes  by  the  choir,  drum  and  pi- 
ano music  by  the  pound,  midnight  serenades  gener- 
ally come  by  the  yard,  street  music  comes  by  the 
foot,  fiddling  by  the  stick,  banjo  music  by  the  peck. 


A  Permanent  Investment. — Lending  mony  to  an 
old  friend  because  he  went  to  school  with  you. 


I  WANT  MY  TAIL  AGAIN. 

If  we,  as  Mr.  Darwin  says,  from  monkeys  are  descended, 
Dame  Nature's  toucli  'aint  done  as  much  as  science  has 
pretended ; 

And  Father  Time,  I'll  bet  a  dime,  must  "damn  with 

faintest  praise" 
Much  that  we  claim  in  shape  of  gain  in  tliese  degenerate 

days. 

And  e'er  we  rate  our  man's  estate  too  high  in  history's 
scale, 

Let's  wait  and  first  investigate  what  loss  it  doth  entail ; 
Let's  also  see  wliy  we  should  be  so  pleased  with  our  lot, 
And  how  much  gain  and  how  much  pain  we  by  the  trade 
have  got ; 

And  if  I  may  I  will  essay,  by  aid  of  press  and  pen, 

To  show  you  why,  0  science,  I  would  like  my  tail  again. 

With  their  rude  monkish  habits  then  their  tailor  bills 

were  small ; — 
The  best  authorities  contend  they  had  no  bills  at  all  — 
Their  board  was  where  boards  first  are  found,  upon  tlieir 

native  trees. 

Where  all  the  race  could  race  around  and  help  themselves 
with  ease. 

They  had  no  bodices  or  boots  to  squeeze  them  oufof  sliape 
Their  wine' was  all  imported  then  directly  from  the  gra  pe 
So  far  you'll  see,  it  seems  to  me,  tliey  were  ahead  of  men, 
So  dearest  science,  if  you  please,  I  want  my  tail  again. 

In  these,  our  "greater"  later  days,  body  and  soul  are  bent 
To  keep  up  health,  appearances,  and  bills  of  ta.x  and  rent; 
Our  manners  wear  not  that  rejjose  that  marked  tlio  frugal 
clan 

Who  faced  the  heat,  and  sleet,  and  snows  before  primeval 
man. 

That  they  had  better  morals,  too,  is  plain  enough  to  all, 
For,  give  a  monkey  half  a  chance,  anil  he  will  never  fall. 
While,  on  tiie  other  hand,  we  know  that  though  his  path 
may  lie 

Below  the  hundjlest  mortal's  tread,  he  soon  can  climb  as 
high. 

And  all  in  all,  both  great  and  small, _;eonsi(lcred  first  and 
last, 

I  much  prefer  and  wish  these  were  tiic"days  that  now  are 
past. 

And,  dearest  science, ".unto  yon,  before  I  drop  my  pen, 
I'll  make  this  best^and  last  request — I  want  my  tail  again. 

/''.  (S'.  Ri/man. 

In  London  there  is  a  school  in  which  monkeys  are 
taught  the  English  languiige  from  blocks  on  which 
the  letters  are  printed.  Next  thing  we  know  an  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  import  instructions  to  the  Ameri- 
can dude. — Norristown  Herald. 

One  who  claims  to  ktiow  what  he  is  talking  about 
sets  forth  the  degrees  of  mining  speculation  as  fol- 
lows: Positive,  miiie;  comparative,  miner;  super- 
lative, minus. 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

— One  dare  not  tell  how  much  some  students  enjoy 
moonlight  drives. 

— Why  can't  we  have  a  street  lamp  at  the  front 
gate  of  the  college  ? 

— Prof.  Mitchell's  new  dwelling  on  New  Castle 
street  is  nearly  completed. 

— The  endowment  of  Westminster  now  amounts  to 
$15(),000.    Monmouth  has  $100,000. 

— The  majority  of  the  students  now  wear  badges 
which  express  their  political  sentiments. 

— The  Leagorean  Literary  Society  has  adjourned 
nine  die,  to  await  the  repairing  of  the  Hall. 

— C.  H.  Rohinson,  '83,  still  continues  to  be  Mis- 
sionary for  the  Third  Church,  Allegheny. 

— The  collection  for  foreigh  mission  in  the  Second 
U.  P.  churcli,  September  28,  amounted  to  $118.54. 

■  — The  dormitory  is  assuming  a  more  inviting  ap- 
pearance.   The  new  portico  is  a  great  improvement. 

— Some  of  the  boys  improved  last  v/eek's  moon- 
light nights  by  laying  in  their  winter  supply  of  ap 
pies.  • 

— D.  R.  McDonald,  '81,  is  doing  good  work  at  the 
Lombard  St.  Mission,  in  connection  with  his  semi- 
nary studies. 

— We  have  received  a  very  interesting  poem  from 
J.  B.  Mcllvaine,  '83,  but  lack  of  space  prevents  its 
publication  at  present. 

— Political  questions  still  continue  to  agitate  the 
minds  of  the  students.  The  question  of  Prohibition 
was  again  debated  in  the  Philo  Society  last  Friday 
evening. 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  in  New  Castle,  Oct. 
14th,  Mrs.  SaniDSon  sister-in-law  of  Rev.  Dr.  Robin- 
son, of  Allegheny,  was  elected  governess  of  the  new 
ladies'  hall. 

— We  would  earnestly  advise  the  memljers  of  the 
brass  band  to  watch  their  instrnments  carefully,  as 
there  are  threats  of  starting  a  brass  kettle  factory 
across  the  street. 

— Our  hearts  were  greatly  cheered  last  week  by  the 
excellent  grapes  and  apples  which  Prof.  Cunimings 
left  in  our  sanctum.  The  professor  has  a  large  heart 
and  undrstands  fruit  culture. 

—The  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  being  well  attended 
this  term.  Many  new  students  have  identified  them- 
selves with  the  Association,  and  have  thus  contribut- 
ed largely  to  the  interest  of  the  meetings.   The  meet- 


ings for  Bible  study  Sabbath  afternoons  are  very  in- 
teresting and  profitable  to  those  who  engage  in  them. 
It  is  hoped  that  many  more  will  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  attend. 

—We  are  intebted  to  the  kindness  of  some  un- 
known friend  in  presenting  our  oftice  with  a  fine 
poker  a  night  or  two  since.  For  this  expression  of 
kindness  we  sincerely  thank  him. 

—The  Blaine  and  Logan  marching  club,  visited 
Greenfield  last  Tuesday  evening.  The  boys  express 
themselves  as  having  had  a  "good  time."  A  number  of 
the  students  accompanied  the  club. 

—The  Blaine  and  Logan  marching  club  are  in 
receipt  of  several  invitations  to  visit  neighboring 
towns.  These  invitations  will  probably  be  accepted 
for  the  boys  like  to  have  some  place  to  go. 

—The  present  session  at  Allegheny  Seminary  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  successful,  thus  tar, 
that  has  been  experienced  for  several  years.  Hard 
study  and  good  sermons  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

—The  ladies  of  the  Second  church  can  provide  an 
excellent  supper.  One  of  the  students  appreciated 
the  feast  at  the  lawn  fete  so  much  that  he  and  his 
lady  ate  three  times.  They  had  supper  before  they 
came  too. 

—Never  in  the  history  of  the  college  have  there 
been  so  many  aspiring  youthful  mustaches  seek- 
ing the  light.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
majority  of  them  we  fear  that  they  will  wither  before 
the  cold  winter  blasts. 

—The  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  be  well  represented 
in  the  State  Convention  at  Meadville  beginning  on 
Thursday  the  16th,  and  closing  Sabbath  19th.  The 
delegates  are  R.  P.  Allen,  '85,  H.  G.  Golden,  '85,  J. 
C.  Kistler,  '86,  and  T.  E.  Moflat,  '89. 

—The  lawn  fete  (?)  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hay 
last  week  was  a  very  pleasant  aff;iir.  The  evening 
was  rather  cool,  but  with  a  good  fire,  and  plenty  of 
hot  coffee  the  ice  cream  was  quite  palatable.  About 
two  hundred  partook  of  an  excellent  supper,  and  all 
spent  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

— Eleven  new  houses  have  been  erected  in  town 
this  season.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the 
year's  improvement,  is  the  superior  character  of  the 
buildings,  all  being  large  and  tasty.  The  cost  of  these, 
together  with  the  college  improvements  will  not  fall 
far  short  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

—The  Prohibitionists  of  the  adjacent  townships  of 
Mercer  and  Lawrence  counties  held  a  picnic  and 
mass  meeting  in  Porter's  grove  north  of  New  Wil- 
mington, on  Saturday,  the  11th  inst.  Addresses 
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were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  of  Sharon  and 
the  Rev.  R.  Audley  Brown ,  D.  D.,  of  New  Castle.  The 
ladies  of  this  vicinity  served  an  excellent  dinner  to 
all  who  were  present.  The  Westminster  College 
Band  furnished  the  music  and  did  it  in  a  maimer 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  St.  John 
badges  were  numerous. 

— The  college  brass  band  has  been  reorganized, 
and  for  several  days  the  air  about  the  college  has 
been  filled  with  divers  strange  sounds  which  some- 
times even  penetrate  the  office  of  the  Holcad,  caus- 
ing the  uneasy  editor  to  drop  his  pen,  and  wish  for 
the  utter  extermination  of  all  musical  instruments. 

— The  Holcad  receipts  will  now,  with  a  little  ^ 
stretching,  cover  expenses,  but  if  we  on]y  had  one 
hundred  more  subscribers  the  paper  would  be  in 
excellent  financial  shape.  Are  there  not  among 
Westminster's  five  hundred  Alumni  and  thousands 
of  friends  a  hundred  persons  who  will  voluntarily 
send  their  subscriptions,  and  so  assure  our  success? 

— The  news  of  the  Ohio  election  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  the  people  of  New  Wilmington. 
On  Wednesday  evening  the  marching  club  paraded 
on  all  the  streets,  and  cheers,  firingsalutes  and  other 
noisy  demonstrations  were  the  order  of  the  evening. 
The  club  decided  to  meet  and  raise  a  pole  on  Friday, 
the  24th.  Col.  Jackson  will  be  the  orator  of  the 
day. 

— Another  flopper  has  been  added  to  the  list. 
John  Swan,  who  has  always  been  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Blaine,  now  wears  a  Cleveland  badge  and 
will  without  any  doubt  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  that  his  room- 
mate and  nearly  all  the  members  of  his  club  are  Re- 
publicans, it  seems  strange  to  us  that  John  should  flop. 
Nevertheless  there  are  other  influences  which  have 
a  mighty  effect  upon  him  and  these  evidently  have 
brought  about  this  change. 

— It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  week 
now  passing,  that  within  the  office  of  this  periodical 
there  assembled  a  company  of  six  journalists,  and, 
behold,  their  hearts  were  exceedingly  joyful ;  for  there 
was  before  them  a  cake,  of  the  chocolate  species 
and  of  proportions  vast,  and  it  was  to  be  eaten. 
Happy  were  these  banqueters  that  night,  and  many 
were  the  words  of  praise  spoken  of  the  lady  whose 
generosity  made  them  glad.  The  article  was  the 
handiwork  of  Mrs.  McClure,  for  whom  the  editors, 
une  and  all,  will  ever  bear  a  grateful  remembrance. 

— At  the  late  meeting  of  the  First  Synod  of  the 
West  at  Hartstown,  Pa.,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Brittain,  '68, 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 


the  past  twelve  years,  declined  a  re-election  to  that 
position.  Those  who  have  been  familiar  with  the 
history  and  progress  of  Westminster  during  these 
years  know  that  .she  has  had  no  more  faithful  officer, 
and  none  more  active  in  the  promotion  of  her  best 
interests.  It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  the 
press  of  other  duties  has  compelled  Mr.  Brittain  to 
sever  a  relation  that  has  brought  so  much  good  to 
the  college.  We  are  sure,  however,  that  his  interest 
in  his  Alma  Mater  will  continue  undiminished,  and 
we  hope  that  his  visits  will  be  none  the  fewer. 

— During  the  present  session  at  the  U.  P.  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  in  Allegheny,  ten  colleges  are  rep- 
resented by  the  students  in  attendance  there.  Mon- 
mouth, Muskingum,  Franklin,  Allegheny  College, 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  Westminster,  Princeton, 
Geneva,  Wooster  University,  Waynesburg  and  the 
Allegheny  Polytechnic  Institute,  have  all  contribut- 
ed students.  Westminster  is  represented  in  Alle- 
gheny by  Carnahan  and  McDonald,  of  '81 ;  Rankin, 
Smith  and  Work,  '82;  and  Mcllvaine,  Robinson  and 
McMurray,  '83 — a  less  number  than  for  several  years. 
She  is  represented  in  Xenia  Seminary  by  Littell, 
Reed,  Magill,  Patterson  and  Heidger;  at  Union  Sem- 
inary, New  York,  by^llen,  Wilson,  Swan,  Harshaw 
and  Wick. 

— The  following  are  the  divisions  of  the  orators 
and  essayists  of  the  Junior  class  : 

First  Division — Octobkr  27. 
J.  C.  Adair,  Bessie  Brewster, 

Otta  L.  Caldwell,  O.  A.  Byers. 

Second  Division — November  3, 
S.  M.  Croen,  Maggie  F.  Campbell, 

Jennie  E.  Duffield,  C.  P.  Harrah. 

Third  Division — November  10. 
R.  L.  Hay,  Anna  Elliott, 

Carrie  Hay,  G.  A.  Hover. 

Fourth  Division — November  17. 
J.  C.  Kistler,  Sadie  M.  McElree, 

Mina  McElwee,  J.  W.  McClung. 

Fifth  Division— November  24. 
S.  McNaugher,  Mary  McElwee, 

Jennie  McKean,  W.  A.  Moore. 

Sixth  Divlsion — December  1. 
W.  H.  Moore,  Mattie  Poppino, 

Etta  Reed,  J.  L.  Snyder. 

Seventh  Division — December  8. 
J.  N.  Swan,  J.  H.  Webster, 

E.  F.  Wilson,  *G.  L.  Ham. 

*  Member  of  the  Senior  class. 

— A  slight  panic  took  place  in  Prof.  Thompson's 
room  one  day  last  week.    Wiiile  the  third  preparato- 
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ry  clTiss  was  reciting  Rhetoric,  smoke  was  observed 
issuing  through  the  cracks  of  the  floor,  and  coming 
in  at  the  windows.  Order  was  restored  only  when  it 
was  found  tluit  nothing  serious  was  to  be  feared.  It 
would  seem  that  during  the  repairs  the  chimney 
from  the  reading  room  stove  had  been  blocked  up  ; 
so  that  when  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  stove,  there 
being^no  outlet  for  the  smoke,  it  found  its  way  through 
the  cracks  of  ihe  floor.  The  presence  of  mind  dis- 
played by  the  members  of  the  class  deserves  to  be 
commendec.  Coughing  (impelled  more  perhaps  by 
a  desire  to  breathe  the  pure  air  instead  of  recitingj 
than  by  the  smoke)  was  pretty  generally  indulged  in. 
Prof.  Tiiomposn,  however,  was  deaf  to  all  signs  and 
entreaties,  and  the  recitation  proceeded  as  usual. 

— The  recent  election  of  contestants  resulted  as  fol- 
lows : 

PHILO  SOCIETY, 

Declaimer,  W.  R.  Irons. 
Essayist,  D.  C.  M(jrrison. 
«  Orator,  H.  G.  Golden. 
Debater,  J.  A.  Van  Orsdell. 

ADELPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Declaimer,  J.  B.  Ricketts. 
Essayist,  I.  N.  Moore. 
Orator,  H.  W.  Moore. 
Debater,  J.  L.  Snyder. 

— It  is  commonly  supposed  that  students  are  char- 
acterized by  small  appetites,  and  that  less  nutriment 
is  required  to  sustain  the  vital  force  when  the  ener- 
gies are  mainly  employed  in  intellectual  pursuits 
than  when  they  are  engaged  in  physical  exertion. 
This  may  be  true  in  regard  to  those  of  inferior  intel- 
lect or  when  easy  rudimentary  studies  require  but 
little  mental  exertion,  but  when  immense  brains 
are  struggling  with  the  profundities  of  Westminster's 
curriculum,  the  appetite  receives  a  zest  quite  un- 
known to  the  manual  laborer.  The  wear  and  tear 
of  violent  cerebral  action  over  a  large  brnin  surface 
always  creates  a  demand  for  large  quantities  of  re- 
constructive material.  In  proof  of  this  interesting 
fact  which  may  be  doubted  by  some,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  edibles  consumed  by  a  well  known  fort 
here  during  the  month  of  September. 

75  pounds  of  sugar. 

51  pounds  of  butter. 

300  pounds  of  Hoar. 

27  pounds  of  oatmeal. 

15  gallons  of  milk. 

7  bushels  of  apples. 

8  bushels  of  potatoes. 
2  bushels  of  tomatoes. 
70  pounds  of  meat. 

In  addition  to  these  staple  articles  of  food,  the  club 


used  a  large  amount  of  sundries,  sauces,*  delicacies, 
etc.,  such  as  tea,  cofl'ee,  sauer-kraut,  cheese,  oranges, 
herrings,  pine-apples,  pickles,  bananas  and  many 
other  articles  too  tedious  to  mention.  This  fort  is 
composed  of  nine  gentlemen  of  marked  intellectual 
capacity,  whose  rather  debilitated  physical  appear- 
ance would  indicate  small  eating  capacity.  Perry  in 
his  Political,  Economy  states  that  the  average  man 
eats  monthly  in  the  neighborhood  of  90  pounds  of 
food.  These  gentlemen  have  averaged  a  little  over 
150  lbs.  Now  since  base  ball  has  been  backward 
this  term,  the  extraordinary  consumptive  ability  of 
this  fort  can  only  be  attributed  to  excessive  brain 
work,  and  activity  in  intellectual  projects.  We  do 
not  know  that  these  interesting  phenomena  have 
ever  been  noted  by  any  previous  scientist,  and  feel 
that  we  have  opened  a  wide  field  for  philosophic  in- 
vestigation. 


PERSONALS. 


— H.  W.  McKean,  '82,  was  in  town  last  Saturday, 

— Will  McLaughry  is  clerking  in  the  postoffice. 

— Rev.  John  McNaugher's  address  is  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

— M.  B.  Snyder,  '84,  spent  a  day  or  two  in  town 
last  week. 

— E.  E.  Moore,  of  New  Bedford,  Pa.,  visited  the 
College  one  day  last  week. 

— S.  B.  Snyder,  Disrict  Attorney  of  Butler  County, 
Pa.,  visited  his  friends  in  town  last  week. 

— Rev.  J.  K.  McClurkin's  congregation  is  enthusi- 
astic over  him  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  pastor. 

— L.  W.  Bigham,  who  graduated  at  Princeton,  last 
summer,  was  in  town  last  week,  visiting  friends. 

— H.  G.  Golden,  one  of  our  literary  editors,  went 
to  his  home  in  Ohio  last  Monday  to  cast  his  first 
vote. 

— Frank  Scott,  '84,  left  last  Tuesday  for  Conyng- 
ham,  Luzerne  county,  where  he  will  teach  this  win- 
ter. 

— R.  O.  Andrews,  formerly  a  member  of  the  pres- 
ent Junior  class,  is  attending  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. 

— Miss  Patterson  was  in  Pittsburgh  last  Monday, 
consulting  an  oculist.  Her  classes  had  vacant 
hours  on  this  account. 

—The  Rev.  E.  N.  McElree,  '58,  and  the  Rev.  John 
A.  Bailey,  59,  are  the  newly  elected  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  from  the  First  Synod  of  the  West. 
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The  latter  fills  the  unexpired  term  of  President  Fer- 
guson, resigned.  John  McMichael,  Esq., '58,  was  re- 
elected for  a  term  of  three  years. 

— Dr.  Mehard  was  absent  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, attending  the  funeral  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Saur- 
beck,  of  Alliance,  Ohio. 

— President  Ferguson  and  Prof.  Wallace  addressed 
the  meeting  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  Lininger's  Hall, 
Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  7th. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Moore  and  wife,  who  were  the  guests  of 
Eev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.McVey,  returned  to  their  home  in 
Ontario,  Ohio,  last  Tuesday. 

— Rev.  R.  H.  Hood,  '81,  who  has  spent  a  pleasant 
summer  in  Europe,  was  ordained  at  Peter's  Creek, 
Chartiers  Presbytery,  Thursday,  Oct.  9th. 

— Jas.  Whitla,  '83,  who  is  teaching  in  an  academy 
atEmlenton,  visited  his  home  here  last  week.  James 
is  well  pleased  with  his  work  and  success. 

— D.  R.  McDonald,  '81,  furnishes  us  with  some 
Seminary  notes,  for  which  we  are  thankful.  We 
hope  that  our  friends  everywhere  will  send  in  items. 

— Mr.  J.  A.  McLaughry  has  resigned  his  position  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Second  U.  P.  Sabbath  School, 
which  he  lias  acceptably  held  for  the  past  thirty-two 
years. 

— President  Ferguson  visited  both  Literary  Socie- 
ties last  Friday  evening.  He  told  the  Adelphics 
that  they  were  as  dignified  a  body  as  the  United 
States  Senate. 

— Rev.  Dr.  Brown  and  family,  of  Piqua,  Ohio, 
are  the  guests  of  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell.  The  Doctor 
filled  the  pulpit  of  the  Second  U.  P.  church,  m  New 
Castle,  last  Sabbath. 

— Rev.  Luther  McCambell,  '71,  who  was  visiting  hii 
father-in-law,  Jesse  Moore,  Sr.,  of  New  Castle, 
preached  preparatory  to  Conmiunion,  in  the  College 
Chapel,  Friday,  Sept.  26th. 

— Rev.  E.  N.  McElree,'58,  was  elected  moderator  of 
the  First  Synod  of  the  West,  at  its  meeting  Sept.  30th. 
On  the  snmeday  Rev.  Jos.  Calhoun,  'GO,  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Iowa. 

—The  Rev.  J.  R.  Brittain,  '63,  is  Vice-President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  S.  S.  Convention.  At  its  late 
meeting  in  Greenville  he  made  an  excellent  address 
on  "The  Teacher  in  the  Home." 

— E.  P.  Lognn,  '82,  and  S.  A.  Aiken,  83,  who  went  to  \ 
New  York  with  the  intention  of  entering  Bellevne 


Medical  College,  reconsidered  the  matter  and  ma- 
triculated in  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York. 

—Rev.  J.  M.  Farrar,  '75,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  of 
Piqua,  Ohio,  were  in  the  Chapel  Friday  morning 
and  conducted  the  opening  exercises.  Both  gentle- 
men made  addresses,  which  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  students. 

— Rev.  Luke  I,  Crawford,  '58,  holds  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer.  He  is  editor  of  the  Sandy  Lake  News,  a, 
vigorous  Prohibition  organ,  the  editorials  of  which 
are  quoted  in  the  national  organs  of  the  party,  and 
in  other  papers  of  national  reputation. 


— Prof. — "Was  Hannibal  married?"  "  Yes,  sir; 
mention  is  made  of  'Missus  Hannibal '  in  Livy,  book 
twenty-one,  chapter  four." 

"  Was  she  attractive  ? "  "  Yes,  sir ;  "  Missus  Hanni- 
bal primo  stutini  adventu  omnem  ex(Tcitum  in  se  con- 
vcrtit."  » 


"Thank  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  a  fond  father,  as 
be  paced  the  floor  at  midnight  with  his  howling 
heir ;  "  thank  heaven,  you  are  not  twins  !  " 


"What's  that?"  asked  a  man,  who  was  inspecting 
a  violin  store.  "  That's,  oh,  that's  used  on  violins. 
We  call  it  a  chin  rest."  "Gimme  one,"  exclaimed 
the  visitor;  "  it's  just  what  my  wife  needs."— 


A  big  dog  was  running  about  the  yard,  muzzled, 
when  a  little  girl  rushed  into  the  house  in  terror. 
Her  sister,  younger,  but  more  valiant,  reassured  her 
by  remarking:  "He  can't  bite,  he's  got  on  his  bus- 
tle." 


Sleighing  incident:  Stable-keeper — "I'll  put  in  an 
extra  butialo."  English  stranger—  "Couldn't  you  let 
me  'ave  an  'orse,  you  know?  Er-er-rather  not  drive 
a  buffalo  first  time,  you  know." 

Out  of  303  colleges  in  this  country,  155  use  the 
Roman,  114  the  English,  and  34  the  C(jntinental  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin. 
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"A  MANS  A  MAN." 


"A  man's  a  man,"  says  Robert  Burns, 

"For  a'  that  and  a'  that." 
But  though  the  song  be  clear  and  strong, 

It  hicks  a  note  for  a'  that. 
The  lout  who'd  shirk  his  daily  work, 

Yet  claim  his  wage  and  a'  that. 
Or  beg  when  he  can  earn  his  bread. 

Is  not  a  man  for  a'  tliat. 
If  all  who  dine  on  homely  fare 

Were  true  and  brave,  and  a'  that; 
And  none  whose  garb  is  "hodded  gre}>," 

Was  fool  or  knave,  and  a'  that  ; 
Tlie  vice  and  crime  that  shame  our  time, 

Would  fade  and  fall,  and  a'  that  ; 
And  plowmen  be  as  good  as  kings, 

And  caurls  as  earls  for  a'  that. 
You  see  yon  brawny,  bhistering  sot, 

Who  swaggers,  swears  and  a'  that, 
And  thinks,  because  his  strong  right  arm 

Might  fell  an  ox,  and  a'  that, 
That  he's  as  noble,  man  for  man. 

As  duke  or  lord,  and  a'  that? 
He's  but  a  brute,  beyond  dispute. 

And  not  a  man  for  a'  that. 
A  man  may  own  a  large  estate. 

Have  palace,  park  and  a'  that : 
And  not  for  birth,  but  honest  worth. 

Be  thrice  a  man  for  a'  that ; 
And  Donald,  herding  on  the  muir. 

Who  beats  his  wife  and  a'  that, 
Be  nothing  but  a  rascal  puir. 

Nor  half  a  man  for  a'  that. 
It  comes  to  this,  dear  Robert  Burns, 

The  truth  is  old,  and  a'  that; 
"Tlie  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gold  for  a'  tliat ; 
And  thougli  you  put  (he  minted  mark 

On  copper,  brass  and  a'  that. 
The  lie  is  gross,  the  cheat  is  plain. 

And  will  not  pass,  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

'Tis  soul  and  heart  and  a'  that. 
That  makes  the  king  a  gentleman, 

And  not  his  crown,  and  a'  that. 
And  man  with  man,  of  rich  or  poor, 

The  best  is  he,  for  a'  that. 
Who  stands  erect  in  self  respect. 

And  acts  the  man,  for  a'  tliat. 

—  Ch  r isl.  ia n  Statesmn n . 


A  TOUR  ON  A  WHEEL. 

(CONCLUDED.) 


W.  P.  STEVENSON,  '82. 


Takiiit;  an  early  start  the  next  morning,  I  rolled 
my  wheel  over  two  mile.s  of  the  worst  road  for  man, 
beast  or  machine  that  I  ever  saw.  It  is  covered  with 
stones  and  sugar  coated  with  broken  crockery ;  it 
abounds  in  chuck  holes  and  snares  for  the  unwary; 
its  sides  bristle  with  thorn  bushes  and  threaten  you 
with  stinging  nettles.  Truly  I  met  there  my  ideal 
of  total  depi  avity  in  roads.  From  a  Roman  Catholic 
standpoint  [  should  'judge  the  penance — producing 
value  of  such  a  road  to  be  worth  about  196,311  years 
in  purgatory  per  mile. 

I  was  unfortunate  this  day  from  the  very  beginning 
and,  although  the  riding  was  good  for  a  mile  or  so 
above  and  below  Wellsville,  yet  that  was  the  only 
oasis  in  one  long  stretch  of  barren,  unridable  roads 
which  can  neyer  hope  to  produce  a  crop  of  'cyclists. 
I  will  not  weary  my  readers  with  a  detailed  account 
of  the  difficulties  I  encountered  in  the  first  twenty 
miles  from  Wellsville,  of  the  hills  I  had  to  walk  up 
or  the  streams  I  was  compelled  to  ford,  but  will 
hasten  on  to  relate  the  crowning  disaster  which  al- 
most ruined  me  as  well  as  my  wheel.  After  climb- 
ing a  lone  hill,  I  laid  me  down  in  the  cool,  refreshing 
shade  of  an  ancient,  wide-spreading  oak  and  enjoyed 
a  most  luxurious  rest.  After  an  hour  or  so — fatal 
delay — I  looked  around  and  to  my  dismay  saw  that 
a  storm  was  rajjidly  approaching.  Hastily  climbing 
on  my  bicycle,  I  started  to  ride  down  a  hill,  which 
on  account  of  its  fteepness  and  roughness,  under 
less  hurried  circumstances,  I  would  have  walked 
down.  Once  started,  however,  and  there  was  no  es- 
cape. Faster  and  faster  turned  the  wheel.  Straight- 
er  and  straighter  rose  the  liair  under  my  hat,  until 
at  last  it  reached  a  perfect  perpendicular  as  I  saw 
on  rounding  a  short  curve,  that  the  road  was  for 
some  distance  covered  with  broken  stone.  The 
wheel  was  beyond  my  control,  and  mentally  forgiving 
my  enemies  and  bidding  farewell  to  my  friends,  I 
awaited  results.  They  came  unanimously  and  slight- 
ly ahead  of  schedule  time.  Running  in  among 
those  stones  the  'cycle  shied  so  suddenly  as  to  hurl 
me,  miK'h  ngninst  my  will,  and  what   was  more 
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serious,  violently  against  the  ground,  while  the 
wheel  after  executing  a  compound  complicated 
movement,  laid  down  in  the  ditch  with  such  em- 
phasis as  to  impart  a  very  melancholy  curve  to  the 
handle  bai-,  much  resemhling  in  iippearance,  the 
droop  of  a  mad  donkey's  ear.  I  did  not  rise  so  viva- 
ciously from  the  earth  on  tliis  occasinn  as  I  did  after 
my  first  fall,  and  after  an  anxious  and  somewhat 
prolonged  examination  the  entry  in  my  notebook 
ran  something  like  Ihis  : 

To  inniuliine  things  we  luuic  mlieu, 

As  throimh  the  air  we  H.^iijicil  and  flrw. 
And  duriiig'all  life's  jnurney  ilirough, 

We'll  ne'er  furfjet  '■Fall  Number  Two." 

Tlioii^li  'lis  Iiinnblillg-. 
For  fearful  was  tiic  nick  m'  us, 

And  sorely  liruisod  tlie  bade  nf  us. 
Hard,  liard,  our  niourui'ul,  ;li-iii:il  lurk, 

And  harder  yet,  the  si.i.t  we  >tinK:k 
In  mil-  I  iinihliiig. 

My  chagrin  at  falling  was  in  no  w:,y  diminished 
when,  on  looking  up  at  tiie  house  by  the  roadside,  I 
saw  two  very  handsome  girls  laughing  immoderately 
at  something  or  other* 

I  instinctively  felt  that  the  'something  or  other' 
was  in  'some  way  or  other'  connected  with  me  or  my 
too  impetuous  bicycle,  and  being  naturally  of  a  re- 
tiring disposition,  I  quickly  started  on,  though  by 
this  time,  the  rain  had  begun  to  fall  heavily.  I  was 
so  warm,  however,  from  the  combined  effects  of 
jnortilication  and  exercise  that  I  had  no  objection 
to  a  cooling  shower.  But,  unfortunately  for  me, 
the  shower  prolonged  itself  until  the  roads  became 
muddy  and  traveling  rendered  irksome  and  labor- 
ious. I  had  still  some  miles  to  go  before  reaciiing 
my  destination,  and  I  groan  in  spirit,  even  yet,  as  I 
think  of  those  toilsome  miles.  How  affectionately 
the  sticky,  unridable  limestone  mud  clung  to  the  bi- 
cycle! How  it  rolled  up  and  clogged  under  the 
saddle!  And  how  many,  many  limes  I  had  to 
scrape  it  out  with  sorrow — and  a  stick  !  How  the 
rain  did  pour  down  much  to  the  delight  of  every- 
body in  the  dry,  parched  land,  except  myself! 

I  will  draw  the  veil  over  tliose  sorrowing  miles 
and  simply  say  that  late  in  the  afternoon,  a  weary, 
worn,  bedraggled,  bemuddied  iteing,  bemoaning  his 
fate,  arrived  at  the  home  of  his  uncle,  where,  after 
being  thoroughly  washed,  he  was  recognized  by  the 
aid  of  some  papers  found  in  his  pockets  as  being  W. 
r.  Stevenson,  from  Greensburg,  Pa. 

My  trials  were  then,  fortunately,  ended.  After  a 
pleasant  visit  and  refreshing  rest  of  four  days  among 
my  relatives  in  and  about  Richmond,  Ohio,  1  once 


more  resumed  my  wheel  and  started  for  Scio,  near 
which  place  I  made  another  visit. 

The  ride  from  East  Springfield  was  a  pleasant  one 
and  unmarked  by  any  serious  difficulties  or  calamj- 
ties.  From  Scio  to  Cadiz  the  road  was  quite  good 
and  one  stretch  of  more  than  four  miles  down  a  nice, 
fertile  valley  I  enjoyed  very  much.  But  one  acci- 
dent happened  to  me  on  tlsat  trip  and  it  was  as  un- 
expected and  ludicrous  as  it  might  iiave  been  se- 
rious. On  such  occasions  I  always  fly  for  consola- 
tion to  the  Muse,  and  I  made  no  exception  in  this 
case.  At  the  imminent  risk  of  having  it  said  that 
any  and  all  accidents  were  too  light  a  punishmen  t 
for  one  who  can  so  heartlessly  afflict  his  innocent 
fellow  mortals  with  such  effusions,  I  will  endeavor 
again  to  conceal  the  painful  effects  and  harassing 
circumstances  of  this  my  last  tumble,  in  the  more 
distressing  eflbrt  to  tell  them  in  some  sort  of  rhyme. 
Prudence,  however,  warns  me  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  trying  the  patience  of  a  long-suffering  people 
too  far,  and  that  if  I  would  have  any  audience  at  the 
close  I  had  best  reserve  my  last  poetical  effort  until 
the  end,  so  that  after  perusing  it,  the  unhappy  reader, 
the  so-called  poetiy,  and  my  ill-starved  self,  may 
sink  into  oblivion  together.   "Sic  semper  tidihuspoetis." 

Cadiz  was  reached  after  a  hard  climb  up  a  long 
hill,  and  after  looking  about  the  town  awhile  and 
exchanging  fraternal  greetings  with  some  brother 
wheelmen  of  the  community,  one  of  whom  kindly 
accompanied  me  a  short  distance,  I  continued  on 
my  way  toward  the  home  of  another  uncle.  I  had 
hardly  gotten  three  miles  out  of  Cadiz  before  anoth- 
er rain  came  up,  and  having  learned  wisdom  by  ex- 
perience, I  applied  for  shelter  at  the  first  house  I 
came  to,  and  before  six  drops  of  rain  had  fallen.  My 
mind  was  fully  made  up  that  just  so  long  as  the  rain 
lasted  and  the  roads  were  muddy,  just  that  long  the 
good  people  who  kindly  granted  me  protection  might 
expect  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  my  company.  Din- 
ner time  came,  and  the  rain  was  still  with  us.  All 
afternoon  I  watched  despairingly  the  drizzling  drops 
and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  wliile  away  the  time 
by  talking  about  the  philosophy  of  bed-quilling  with 
the  lady  of  the  house,  sympathizing  with  her  in  the 
shortness  of  the  pasture,  which  made  milk  so  scarce, 
and  joining,  though  very  faintly,  m  her  thanks  for 
the  good  shower.  The  old  getlcman  and  I  discussed 
Prohibition,  tariff,  free  trade,  the  distracting  organ 
question  and  the  dry  weather,  but  while  he  prayed 
for  more  rain,  I  bewailed  my  misfortune  and  secret- 
ly longed  for  at  least  a  brief  continuance  of  the 
drought.  When  supper  time  came  I  hadn't  energy 
enough  even  to  repel  the  too  IVifMidly  adviUices  of 
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a  large  woolly  dog  which  with  muddy  feet  and  dripping 
hair,  derived  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  from  walk- 
ing up  on  me  and  shaking  his  shaggy  locks  in  close 
proximity  to  my  face.  I  yearned  for  the  life  of  that 
canine.  In  my  spare  time  I  devised  a  beautiful 
scheme  fur  his  destruction,  but  it  was  frustrated  by 
his  refusal  to  follow  me  as  I  departed  the  next 
mcu'iiing.  After  supper  my  prospects  were  no 
brighter,  and  when  the  shadow  of  night  settled  down 
upon  us,  the  rain  still  perseveringly  dripped  from 
the  rusty  sable  wings.  In  the  night  my  rest  was 
brcjken  by  the  sound  of  plashing  drops.  My  sleep 
was  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams  of  another  over- 
whelming flood,  from  which  I  was  vainly  fleeing, 
pursued  also  by  the  avenging  ghost  of  the  woolly 
dog  I  had  mentally  doomed  to  death.  Neverthe- 
less, moriiip.g  dawned  at  last,  and  though  the  clouds 
still  lowered,  the  rain  had  ceased.  Witli  the  usual 
jjerseverity  of  human  nature,  the  o'.d  farmer  was 
growling,  "that  after  such  a  long  dry  spell  it  hadn't 
rained  half  enough,"  but  before  I  reached  my  uncles 
— some  four  miles  further  on — I  had  concluded 
after  mature  reflection,  that  it  had  rained  a  trifle 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessarj'  for  my  comfort. 
That  trial  was  soon  over,  and  in  fact,  the  rest  of  my 
trip  was  one  of  uninterupted  enjoyment.  After 
spending  a  few  daj's  very  pleasantly  among  relatives, 
in  Belmont  county,  I  remounted  my  steed  in  St. 
Claii'sville  on  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  1st,  and  after  a 
run  of  12  miles  in  an  hour  and  eight  minutes,  found 
myself  in  Wheeling  in  time  to  catch  tlie  morning 
train  for  Pittsburgh.  My  visit  in  Ohio  having  been 
protracted  somewhat  longer  than  I  had  anticipated, 
I  was  compelled  to  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  rid- 
ing from  Wheeling  up  through  Washington  county, 
to  Pittsburgh,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  Seminary,  Tuesday  morning,  Sept.  2nd. 

Thus  ended  what  was  to  me  a  most  enjoyable  trip. 
Though  it  had  Us  toil,  it  also  had  its  reward. 
Though  its  pleasures  were  not  unmixed  with  pain, 
yet  the  gloom  of  the  sliadows  but  mcreased  and  in- 
tensified the  brightness  of  the  sunsliine. 

You  know  it  is  said  that  all  history  is  but  a  record 
of  wars,  calamities  and  bloodshed ;  and  so  in  tlie 
history  of  my  tour,  chougti  it  be  made  up  of  acci- 
dents and  misfortunes  largely,  I  but  imitate  in  that 
regard  other  historians,  by  leaving  unchronicled  the 
hours  and  days  of  peaceful  enjoyment,  to  mention 
the  moments  of  sorrow,  and  by  saying  next  to  noth- 
ing of  the  scores  of  miles  pleasantly  and  happily 
spun  along  in  order  to  describe  a  few  rods,  or  at 
ni'ist  a  lew  miles  :if  ill-conditioned  roads. 

It  is  a  too  (•(.n)ni(n)  failing  of  our  faulty  hnniaii 


natiu'e  to  allow  misforttines  and  calamities  to  tower 
above  all  things  else  in  our  lives,  like  grim  bare 
moiuitain  peaks,  and  too  often  to  permit  them  to 
conceal  li'om  oiu-  view,  the  beautiful  valleys,  bright 
with  the  sunshine  of  joy,  and  glowing  with  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  love,  wtiich  nestle  at  their 
feet  and  await,  yes  invite  our  presence. 

And  yet  the  good  that  is  in  us  asserts  itself  at  least 
by  forgetting  the  hardships,  treasuring  up  the  pleas- 
ant things,  and  giving  the  seal  of  undyilig  approval 
to  tiie  wisdoin  which  inspired  that  well-known  line: 
"Forsan  el  liaec  oliiit,  memiiiissc  juvahtt.'" 

Aiid  so,  after  a  few  weeks'  calm  reflection,  I  say 
that  for  sight-seeing,  for  health-giving  recreation,  for 
exhilarating  pulse-stirring  enjoyment  I  recommend 
to  my  rea.ilors,  with  all  my  heart,  the  beautiful  and 
fascinating  "cvcle  of  steel." 

As  I  [ironiised,  I  will  now  append  the  touching  re- 
cital of  my  Third  and  Lu.d  tumble: 

As  il  iwu  the  licautiful  shaded  path 

I  iiieiTily  wheeled  luy  wheel, 
I  little  dreamed  of  the  storm  of  wrath 

Tliat  was  destined  my  shins  to  peel. 

Low  down  in  the  bushes  couched  my  foe 
Tlie  picture  of  ease  and  contentment, 

And  nothing  in  him  or  his  breath  coming  slow 
Showed  a  sign  of  angry  resentment. 

Swift  us  a  grey  hound  in  the  chase 

Or  a  Sfcond  Prep,  with  a  chicken, 
I  spun  my  wheel  to  the  fatal  place 

VVliere  all  unwarned  I  was  stricken. 

With  a  loud  "Ugh  !  Ugli !  "  out  rushed  the  hog 
With  tiie  'cycle  lie  made  nice  connection  ; 

ft'rom  the  top  of  the  wheel  to  the  midst  of  a  bog 
I  was  cast  in  the  deepest  dejection. 

— An  exchange  tells  of  another  plan  for  raising 
money  at  church  sociables  recently  discovered.  It 
is  called  a  weight  social,  and  is  managed  as  follows: 
The  ladies  are  placed  on  a  scale  and  the  names  and 
weight  put  in  sealed  envelopes.  Each  gentleman 
draws  an  envelope,  and  on  opening  it  he  finds  the 
name  of  the  person  he  is  expected  to  take  to  supper. 
Oysters  are  served.  He  pays  for  the  same  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  for  as  many  pounds  as 
his  pa.rtiu;r  weighs.  These  socials  will  furnish  a 
great  deal  of  anuisement. 


— Scienlific  definition  of  a  kiss:  A  kiss  is  a  par- 
oxysmal contact  between  the  labial  appendages  at- 
tached to  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillaries,  re- 
spectively, of  a  man  or  wonum  or  two  women.  The 
younger  the  parties  are  the  more  paroxysmal  will 
be  the  pn ro.vysni . — F,.r 
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SLA  VE  OR  MASTER  f 

A  colored  clergyman  of  some  edncatioii  and  much 
native  wit  was  once  discoursing  to  bis  congregation 
on  what  the  apostle  calls  ''(he  sinfulness  of  sin." 
"There  are  those,  my  brethren,"  be  said,  "who  tell 
us  that  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  sin  ;  that  man  is 
created  with  certain  appetites  and  pi'opensities ;  that 
these  were  made  to  be  gratified;  and  that,  whenever 
we  gratify  them,  we  do  tliat  wbi(^h  is  perfectly  law- 
ful and  right."  The  last  sentence  was  spoken  with 
some  emphasis;  and  four  or  five  of  the  "leading 
brethren,"  undeislanding  tliat  it  was  the  proper 
place  to  respond,  punctuated  the  parson's  falling  in- 
flection with  a  stalwart  "Amen." 

The  chorus  in  the  colored  meeling-house,  like  the 
chorus  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  may  l)e  supposed  to 
reflect  the  philosophy  of  tbe  iierind.  To  an  acute 
observer,  the  close  relation  innwren  wliat  is  some- 
times called  tbe  "advanced"  tbougbt  of  the  day  and 
the  notions  of  tbe  lowest  strain m  of  society  is  often 
apparent.  You  shall  find  tbe  fine-spun  theories  of 
materialistic  science  reduced  to  tlieir  lowest  terms 
in  the  mouths  of  men  in  country  groceries  and  city 
beer-gardens.  The  doctrine  that  the  colored  clergy- 
man was  endeavoring  so  laudably,  but  with  such  in- 
different success,  to  controvert,  how  could  it  be  more 
clearly  stated  than  in  these  words  of  Moleschott? — 
"Sin  lies  in  the  unnatural,  and  not  in  tbe  will  to 
do  evil.  Speech  and  style,  good  and  bad  actions, 
courage,  half-heartedness,  and  treachery,  are  all 
natural  phenomena,  all  of  them  stand  in  a  direct 
relation  to  indispensable  causes  as  their  natural 
consequences,  just  as  much  as  tbe  revolutions  of 
the  globe." 

This  kind  of  philosophy  enters  into  the  thought 
and  speech  of  the  most  ignorant  and  depraved  class- 
es of  the  community  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Doubtless  there  is  need  of  considering  the  disabilities 
that  inhere  in  diseased  organisms, — the  hereditary 
tendencies  to  evil  by  which  virtuous  purposes  are 
impeded;  our  judgments  of  our  fellow-men  will  often 
be  modified  by  such  facts.  But  tbe  "charity,"  or 
the  "science,"  that  denies  human  responsibility 
finds  its  proper  issue  and  its  na  tui'a!  votaries  in  the 
slums. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  theological  conse- 
quences of  this  philosophy  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned, but  rather  with  its  effect  upon  the  education 
and  training  of  the  young.  A  doctrine  that  denies 
free  will,  and  makes  of  man  only  a  bundle  of  appe- 
tites and  impulses  and  propensities  whose  law  is  in 
themselves,  destroys  not  only  religion  and  morality, 
it  destroys  also  the  foundations  of  education,  and 


makes  discipline  a  solecism.  A  logical  deduct^ion 
from  it  is  the  notion  that  pupils  should  study  only 
what  they  like  to  study ;  and  that  children  should  do 
only  what  they  like  to  do,  and  when  they  like  to  do 
it.  Modern  theories  of  education  are  tinged  by  this 
notion;  it  finds  place  in  the  regimen  of  the  home 
and  the  curriculum  of  the  univeristy.  Tbe  popular 
lecturer  who  criticises  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
fairness,  erudition  and  wit  of  a  stump-speaker, 
sneers  at  the  old-fashioned  notions  of  obedience  and 
discipline;  says  that  children  ought  to  follow  nature 
in  the  formation  of  their  habits;  and  his  audiences 
applaud  the  sentiment.  It  does  not  take  such  ideas 
long  to  filter  down  through  all  the  strata  of  society, 
and  thus  to  affect  in  many  ways,  the  conduct  of  old 
and  young.  Do  we  not  note  an  increasing  tendency 
to  depend  on  moods  and  impulses?  "I  don't  feel 
like  work,"  is  often  proclaimed  as  the  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  idleness.  Disrelish  for  any  particular  pur- 
suit is  mentioned  as  ample  reason  for  abandoning  it. 
Even  the  paupers  who  beg  at  your  door  justify  their 
failure  to  find  employment  by  telling  you  that  the 
labor  offered  them  is  not  congenial. 

Of  course  this  plea  has  always  been  made,  and  so 
long  as  the  original  sin  of  indolence  continues  to  be 
so  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature,  it  will  be  made ; 
but  it  seems  that  now  this  vice  of  human  nature  is 
to  be  well-nigh  elevated  into  the  rule  of  life. 

It  is  a  pestilent  notion.  In  it  lurks  the  disorgan- 
izing force  by  which  characters  and  communities 
are  undermined  and  ruined.  There  never  was  a 
strong  character  that  was  not  made  strong  by  dis- 
cipline of  the  will ;  there  never  was  a  strong  people 
that  did  not  rank  subordinatic.n  and  discipline 
among  tbe  signal  virtues.  Subjections  to  moods  is 
the  mark  of  a  deteriorating  morality.  There  is  no 
baser  servitude,  than  that  of  tbe  man  whose  caprices 
are  his  masters,  and  a  nation  composed  of  such  men 
could  not  long  preserve  its  liberties. 

This  is  a  truth  that  the  young  must  lay  to  heart. 
It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  this  world,  and  for  all  the 
people  in  it,  when  everybody  nuvkes  his  moods  his 
masters,  and  does  nothing  but  what  he  is  inclined  to 
do.  The  need  of  training  the  will  to  the  i.igher  per- 
formance of  work  that  is  distasteful;  of  maki  'g  the 
impulses  serve,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  rule, 
the  higher  reason  ;  of  subjugating  the  moods  instead 
of  being  sul)jugated  by  them,  lies  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  character.  It  is  oossible  to  learn  to  fix  the 
wandering  thought,  to  compel  the  reluctant  mental 
energy,  to  concentrate  the  power  upon  tbe  perform- 
ance of  a  task  to  which  there  is  no  inclination. 
Until  this  victory  has  been  gained,  life  holds  no  sure 
promise;  the  achievement  of  this  conquest  is  the 
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condition  of  future  success.  No  matter  how  splendid 
may  be  the  natural  gifts,  unless  there  is  a  will  that 
can  marshal  and  command  them,  the  life  is  sure  to 
be  a  failure. 

Even  in  the  fine  arts  the  highest  inspirations  wait 
for  those  who  have  learned  to  work.  The  poets  who 
never  write  except  when  they  are  in  the  mood,  who 
do  not  learn  to  hold  their  minds  firmly  down  to  the 
work  in  hand,  to  justify  the  thought  and  shape  the 
utterance,  are  not  among  the  immortal  bards.  To 
the  mm  wlio  has  wrought  long  and  faithfully  in  per- 
fecting the  art  of  expression,  in  studying  the  subtile 
shades  of  meaning  and  the  subtile  shades  of  music 
that  are  found  in  words,  and  in  combining  them  so 
that  they  will  harmoniously  tell  some  master  truth 
of  human  experience,  or  show  some  phase  of  natural 
beauty,  many  a  strain  of  beautiful  and  perfect  mel- 
ody comes  suddenly;  but  it  is  because  the  molds  of 
beauty  were  fashioned  in  the  poet's  mind  by  long 
and  painful  study.  What  is  true  of  the  poetic  art  is 
true  of  every  other;  the  condition  of  artistic  success 
is  faithful  work  and  thorough  training. 

The  young  men  in  colleges  know  that  training  is 
indispensable  to  physical  perfection.  They  know 
that  the  men  who  eat  and  drink  just  what  their  ap- 
petites crave,  and  take  their  exercise  only  when 
they  feel  like  it,  never  win  the  boat-races  or  the  foot- 
ball matches.  It  should  not  be  difficult  for  them  to 
see  that  mental  and  moral  power,  without  which 
success  and  happiness  in  life  are  impossible,  are 
equally  dependent  on  discipline.  The  body  will  not 
do  its  best  work  unless,  as  a  great  authority  says,  it 
is  "kept  under  ;"  and  what  is  true  of  the  body  is 
equally  true  of  the  mind  ;  its  whims  and  caprices 
and  moods  must  be  bought  under  the  subjection  of 
a  masterful  will;  the  man  must  become  not  the 
servant,  but  the  ruler  of  his  own  nature. — Centunj. 


TWINKLE,  'i  WINKLE,  LITTLE  STAR. 

Scintillate,  scintillate,  globule  vivitic; 
Fain  would  I  fathom  tliy  nature  specific, 
Loftily  poised  in  a-ther  capacious, 
Strongly  rescnroliug  a  gcra  carbonaceous. 

When  torrid  Phrobus  refuses  his  presence, 
And  ceases  to  lamp  us  with  fierce  incandescence, 
Tlien  you  illumine  the  regions  supernal — 
Scintillate,  scintillate,  seni])er  nocturnal. 

llien  the  victim  of  hospiceless  peregrination 
Gratefully  hails  your  minute  coruscation; 
Ke  could  not  determine  his  journey's  direction 
But  for  your  bright  scintillating  protections. 

— Hartford  Ciiurant's  Ad(ipt(Uion  for  the  Nursery. 


ADVICE  TO  FRESHMEN,  OR  "DON'T." 

BY  ONE  WHO  DID. 

Don't  imagine  your  entrance  has  made  a  new  ep- 
poch  in  the  history. of  the  College. 

Don't  attempt  to  graduate  in  more  than  three 
courses. 

Don't  think  you  can  do  a  week's  woi^i  on  Satur- 
day, and  still  have  time  to  take  in  that  game  of  base 
ball. 

Don't  attempt  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  marking 
system. 

Don't  pronounce  a  final  judgment  on  the  value  of 
classical  studies. 

Don't  give  advice  to  the  Faculty. 

Don't  humor  that  incipient  moustache  until  the 
Sophomores  have  made  their  annual  visit. 

Don't  put  off  ten  days'  work  for  the  next  holiday. 

Don't  sit  down  and  wait  for  an  inspiration  when 
you  write  that  essay. 

Don't  tell  us  anything  more  about  George  Wash- 
ington— unless  you  happened  to  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  the  gentleman. 

Don't  undertake  to  instruct  a  Sophomore  in  the 
rules  of  base  ball. 

Don't  think  you  can  do  a  term's  work  the  evening 
before  examinations. 

Don't  recite  your  lessons  at  the  dinner  table. 

Don't  invite  the  Sophomores  to  first  class  meeting. 
They  are  expected  to  be  present  ex  offida 

Don't  spend  half  your  time  in  thinking  about  how 
much  you  haye  to  do,  and  the  other  half  in  thinking- 
how  much  you  are  going  to  do. 

Don't  adopt  your  class  motto  without  debate. 

Don''t  make  it  a  habit  to  carry  more  than  thirteen 
grammars  <i  nd  dictionaries  with  you  to  the  class 
room. 

Don't  spend  above  an  hour  a  day  wondering  how 
much  a  Seinor  knows. 

Don't  plan  to  make  tip  more  than  three  studes  dur- 
ing vacation. 

Don't  try  to  explain  away  "that  Hunk."  Life  is  too 
short. —  TI7.s\  Vniversily  Press. 

— Horse-back  riding  is  becoming  very  popular,  es- 
pecially among  the  ladies.  Almost  any  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, they  may  be  seen  in  twos  or  threes  enjoy- 
ing the  equestrian  sport.  It  is  "lots  o'  fun"  when 
you  know  how,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  in  knowing 
how.  One  of  these  young  ladies  was  asked,  on  the 
day  after  her  first  attempt,  how  she  liked  it.  Darius- 
Green-like  she  sighed,  '"I  liked  it  real -well  yesterday, 
but  I  don't  like  it  so  well  to-day." — E.c. 
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The  editors  of  the  Holcad  were  given  a  compli- 
mentary serenade  a  few  evenings  ago  by  the  college 
band,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  music 
was  good  and  much  enjoyed.  The  boys  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  progress  they  have  made  in  the  short  time 
their  band  has  been  organized.  That  their  music  is 
appreciated  by  others  than  those  directly  connected 
Avith  the  College  is  shown  by  the  engagements  which 
they  have  recently  had,  and  by  the  favorable  opinions 
of  their  playing  which  have  been  expressed  by 
many.  This  should  encourage  them  to  do  even 
better  than  they  h;ive  yet  lione,  and  to  prove  still 
further  that,  in  making  arrangements  '^or  music  for 
ineetings,  whetlier  they  be  political  or  of  any  other 
character,  they  are  worthy  of  consideration.  We 
leel  like  congratulating  ourselves  that  among  the 
many  attractions  our  college  offers,  she  also  has 
such  a  company  of  rising  musicians. 


Because  of  the  condition  of  tlie  Leagorean  Hall, 
which,  for  some  time  has  been  undergoing  rejjairs, 
the  ladies  have  been  prevented  from  oiganizing  for 
literary  worlc  and  have,  thus  far,  failed  to  profit  by 
the  advantages  which  such  work  affords.  Every 
one  who  has  attended  college  or  any  of  the  higher 


institutions  of  learning,  has  found  in  the  exercises 
of  the  literary  society  a  kind  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline which  was  not  given  in  any  other  department 
but  which  added  much  to  tlie  interest  of  liis  course, 
and  to  the  profit  derived  from  it.  It  is  certain  that 
to  no  part  of  his  student  life  does  he  revert  with 
pleasanter  recollections  and  no  associations  are  re- 
membered longer  or  more  fondly,  than  those  with 
his  fellow-members  in  literary  work.  It  would  be 
misjudging  the  ladies  of  Westminster  to  suppose  that 
they  undervalue  these  privileges  or  fail  to  recognize 
in  the  performances  required  and  the  training 
aflibrded,  some  of  tlie  essential  qualifications  of  a 
successful  life.  We  cannot  doubt  that  each  member 
of  the  Leagorean  Society  feels  that  she  loses  much 
that  she  ought  to  gain  by  the  present  condition  of 
affairs,  and  that  she  looks  forward  witli  eagerness  to 
the  restoration  of  former  times.  In  the  meantime, 
that  tire  unfortunate  members  may  not  be  deprived 
of  these  benefits,  a  suggestion  is  offered,  wliich,  it  is 
hoped,  will  meet  with  favorable  consideration  at 
their  hands.  The  members  of  the  Philo  and  Adel- 
phic  Societies  will  gladly  welcome  every  lady  and 
extend  to  her  all  the  privileges  of  their  respective 
bodies.  Her  presence,  as  a  member  and  not  simply 
as  a  visitor,  would,  doubtless,  make  the  various  ex- 
ercises all  the  more  interesting  and  profitable; 
indeed,  the  mutual  benefit  might  be  so  great  and  the 
advantages  so  many,  that  there  would  be  a  mutual 
desire  to  have  the  arrangement  become  a  permanent 
one. 


We  notice  in  the  Mercer  Dispatch  of  this  week  an 
unwarranted  and  virulent  attack  on  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  Irere,  Dr.  Mehard.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause, forsooth,  he  dared  to  express  his  preference 
for  his  nephew  as  opposed  to  Mr.  Miller  in  the  judi- 
cial contest  in  that  county.  Perhaps  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  the  worthy  editor  of  that  sheet,  that  in  this 
country  that  a  man  has  the  right  to  his  own  opinion 
and  to  the  expression  of  the  same  as  far  as  lawful. 

But  to  make  the  attack  more  malignant,  he  has 
stooped  to  discuss  his  relation  to  the  College.  Let 
us  merely  suggest  thai  if  the  Doctor  is  "a  weight  on 
the  Faculty  of  this  College,"  it  would  be  well  for 
many  other  colleges  if  they  had  a  similar  weight. 
With  those  who  know  Dr.  Mehard,  the  article  re- 
ferred to  will  have  no  force,  for  his  character  is  such 
that  it  cannot  be  affected  liy  slanderous  accusations. 

We  were  pleased  to  hear  a  few  days  ago  from 
Prof  J.  C.  Rolfe,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
here,  but  now  Instructor  in  Latin  in  Cornell  Uni- 
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versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Though  but  a  young  man 
yet,  his  talents  are  of  such  an  order  that  we  have  no 
hesitanc}'  in  predicting  for  him  a  successful  career. 
He  is  now  on  a  salary  of  $1600  per  year,  with  good 
prospects  of  becoming  a  regular  member  of  the 
faculty  of  that  institution. 

Since  leaving  us  he  has  realized  the  force  of  Gen. 
II,  18,  and  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  but  he  has  not 
allowed  domestic  cares  to  draw  his  attention  from 
his  chosen  work.  Last  June  he  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  from  Harvard  College,  his  Alma 
Mater,  arid  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  work  prescribed 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  he 
hopes  to  receive  next  year.  When  we  remember 
that  since  his  graduation  he  has  been  almost  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching,  his  energy 
in  prosecuting  his  private  studies  becomes  more 
conspicuous. 

During  the  past  summer  he  was  the  efficient  Pres- 
ident of  Martha's  Vineyard  Institute,  where  he  con- 
ducted a  very  successful  session,  extending  through 
July  and  August.  At  the  close  of  this  session  he  went 
to  North  Truro,  a  noted  watering  place  on  Cajje 
Cod,  where,  with  his  wife,  a  lady  of  rare  accomplish- 
ments, he  spent  a  few  weeks  resting  and  recuperat- 
ing his  energies  before  entering  upon  another  year's 
work. 

He  sends  his  regards  to  Westminster  and  rejoices 
with  us  in  her  prosperity.  We  can  only  assure  him 
that  we  shall  view  with  interest  his  course  through 
life,  and  wish  for  him  abundant  success  in  whatever 
he  may  engage. 

The  question  arises  every  year  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  and  the  Senior  classes,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  their  furnishing  their  own  music  for 
the  evenings  on  which  their  orations  are  given.  It 
is  certainly  an  excellent  feature  of  the  college  course 
that  orations  and  essays  are  regularly  required  and 
there  is,  probably,  no  one  who  cannotsee  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived;  but  to  simply  announce  to  the 
respective  classes,  at  stated  times,  that  such  joerform- 
ances  are  expected,  and  to  leave  the  arrangements 
in  such  a  state  that  the  class,  in  order  to  vary  the 
exercises  and  add  to  their  interest,  finds  it  necessary 
to  secure  music  at  its  own  expense,  is  certainly  a 
questionable  procedure.  There  could  be  no  objec- 
tions, were  these  performances  voluntary,  but  since 
they  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  college  work,  it 
seems  only  proper  that  the  same  authority  which 
makes  the  requirement,  should  see  that  no  unnec- 
essary expenses  are  imposed.  Many  of  the  students 
in  our  colleges  are  not  the  sons  of  wealthy  fathers. 


and  such  are  always  under  the  necessity  of  consider- 
ing carefully  where  and  how  their  money  is  ex- 
pended. What  may  seem  a  very  trivial  matter  to 
some,  to  others,  in  different  circumstances,  may  be 
much  greater.  When  we  consider  the  advantages 
for  education  which  were  offered  fifty  years  ago  and 
compare  them  with  those  offered  to-day,  we  find  that 
with  the  increase  of  opportunity,  because  of  the 
greater  number  of  colleges  and  schools  of  all  kinds, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  of  expenses, 
so  that  the  condition  of  the  aspiring  young  man  of 
moderate  means  has  been  remedied  but  little.  It 
lias  been  with  great  interest  that  all  have  read,  or 
have  heard  related,  the  early^truggles  of  many 
men  to  rise  in  the  world;  how  only  by  perseverance 
and  close  application  they  overcame  difficulties 
which  seemed  almost  insurmountable,  and  finally 
accomplished  what  they  had  so  much  desired  and 
to  which,  with  great  anxiety  and  eager  expectancy 
they  had  long  looked  forward  ;  and  the  youth  of  our 
land  are  still  taught  that  the  lives  of  these  men 
should  remind  them  that  they  can  make  their  lives 
sublime,  however  limited  their  circumstances  and 
unpromising  their  future.  Amid  the  various  trials 
and  discouragements  which  many  a  student  meets, 
he  may  well  wonder  whether  the  difhc-ulties  which 
beset  the  men  of  whom  he  reads  and  hears  were  as 
great  and  perplexing  and  manifold  as  those  that  be- 
set the  student  of  to-day,  and  whether,  indeed,  they 
would  have  accomplished  as  much  at  a  college  of  to- 
day. It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  institution,  there- 
fore, to  make  it  possible  for  all,  whatever  the  circum- 
stances, to  acquire  that  knowledge  which  they  de- 
sire without  great  inconvenience  ;  and  we  hope  that 
Westminster  will  be  tlie  last  to  acid  to  the  expenses 
of  the  student  or  otherwise  to  impede  his  progress. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Lecture 
Committee  for  the  coming  year  with  some  of  the 
best  lecturers  of  the  country,  and  we  may  confident- 
ly expect  to  be  well  entertained.  Tlie  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  informs  us  that  in  addition  to  some 
with  whom  we  are  all  well  acquainted,  the  course 
will  be  filled  up  with  men  of  unquestionable  ability. 
Arrangements  have  been  comjileted  for  the  entire 
year,  and  will  be  carried  out  as  announced  unless 
prevented  by  some  unforeseen  contingency. 

To  insure  a  good  audience  for  the  first  lecture  of 
the  course,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  will  be 
delivered  by  Col.  Conwell,  whose  ability  to  entertain 
and  instruct  an  audience  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  heard  him.    The  Colonel  has  been  here  so  often 
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that  he  no  longer  seems  a  stranger,  but  his  return  is 
always  welcomed. 

It  is  hoped  also,  to  gratify  the  desire  of  the  people 
to  hear  Mr.  John  B.  Gough  some  time  during  the 
year.  Such  ai'rangements  have  been  completed  as 
make  it  contingent  only  on  tlie  state  of  his  health. 

Dr.  Vincent,  Superintendent  of  Instruction  in  the 
C.  L.  S.  0.,  will  also  deliver  a  popular  lecture,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Lecture  Committee.  Heissj^oken 
of  in  the  highest  terms  by  those  who  have  heard  him. 

These,  with  others  of  perhaps  equal  ability,  though 
as  yet  less  notoriety,  will  contribute  the  attractions 
of  the  course  for  this  year.  Believing  that  it  is 
equal,  if  not  superio_i-  to  any  former  course,  we  be- 
speak for  it  the  patronage  of  which  you  will  find  it 
worthy.  To  sustain  a  good  course  of  lectures  it  is 
necessary  to  give  it  a  liberal  patronage. 


EXCHANGES. 

Though  but  young  in  years  having  never  celelirat- 
ed  even  one  birthday  the  Holcad  is  glad  to  welcome 
its  friends  and  exchange  friendly  criticisms. 

Tlie  Thielensian  from  Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pa., 
is  published  in  very  neat  form  and  does  credit  to  its 
editors. 

The  Musldngam  Oir/an,  New  Concord,  Ohio,  comes 
to  us  this  month  in  a  very  neat  dress.  It  is  in  a 
handy  form  for  reading  and  its  mechanical  execution 
is  good. 

The  College  Cabinet  from  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  comes 
to  us  in  a  very  attractive  style  and  filled  with  choice 
matter.  The  article  on  "Classical  Training"  is  well 
worthy  of  a  careful  reading. 

We  greet  with  pleasure  The  MoninoiUh  Collerjidu  ^ 
and  College  Courier.    We  feel  bound  to  thom  by  the 
stronger  tie  of  a  common  creed.    Let  us  work  to- 
gether toward  a  common  end. 

The  Wooster  Collegian  next  demands  our  attention 
We  welcome  it  as  the  representative  of  our  western 
neighbor.  It  is  one  of  tlie  largest  of  our  college  ex- 
changes and  its  columns  are  well  filled  with  intei'est- 
ing  matter. 

Upon  our  exchange  table  the  first  that  moets  our 
eye  is  the  Delaware  College  Review.  It  is  a  well  edit- 
ed, well  printed  journal  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
it  to  our  table.  By  the  way,  brother,  our  "uncx- 
plainable  name"  is  perhaps  not  unexphiinable  by 
your  Greek  Professor.  Just  refer  to  Webster's  Die - 
tionary  in  the  meantime. 

Not  because  lowest  in  the  scale  of  excellence  do 


we  defer  consideration  oi  The  Stylus  until  the  last. 
It  is  a  weekly  paper  of  considerable  merit  and  seems 
to  have  made  a  happy  choice  of  name. 

Besides  these  College  exchanges  we  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  several  other  papers  of  a  general  na- 
ture which  we  are  glad  to  have  on  our  exchange  list. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  LECTURE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Lecture  Course  for  the  coming  season,  under 
the  management  of  tlie  Reading  Room  Association 
of  the  College,  will  consist  of  the  following  men  of 
well-known  ability : 

Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell, 

Col.  Geo.  W.  Bain, 
Rev.  P.  S.  Henson,  D.  D., 
Howard  MacSheery,  Esq., 
Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.  D., 
John  B.  Gough, 
Maj.  Henry  C.  Dane, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Ragan. 
In  adition  to  the  Lectures,  a  Literary  and  Musical 
Entertainment  will  be  given  by  the 

Meigs  Underhill  Combination, 
a  quartette  of  young  ladies  and  an  elocutionist. 

Everything  in  this  list  is  first-class,  aud  we  expect 
one  of  the  best  series  of  entertainments  which  lias 
ever  been  given  in  this  place. 

We  trust  that  the  people  of  the  Little  Giant  Lee- 
ture  Town  of  America"  will  patronize  this  season's 
coui'se  as  well  as  they  patronized  its  predecessors. 

The  first  lecture  will  be  given  by  Rev  Russell  H. 
Conwell  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  19th. 

Tickets  good  for  the  entire  course  will  be  sold  as 
usual. 

R.  P.  Allen,  ] 

H.  G.  Golden,  >  Committee. 

J.  N.  Swan.  ] 

A  CARD  OF  THANKS. 

Editors  Holcad. 

Miss  Emma  E.  Alexander  wishes,  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper,  to  express  to  the  members  of 
of  her  Sabbath  school  class  her  most  sincere  and 
hearty  thanks  for  the  very  handsome,  as  well  as  wise- 
ly chosen  present  she  received  on  Thursday  evening. 

The  present  consisted  of  an  elegant  plush,  satin- 
lined  toilet  case  of  celluloid  and  plate  glass;  and  a 
handsome  copy  of  Tennyson's  poems  (complete). 
May  the  great  Giver  of  every  perfect  gift  richly  bless 
your  souls  until  there  is  no  more  room  to  receive,  is 
the  prayer  of  your  Sabbath  School  Teacher. 
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A  STOK  Y  WITH  A  MORAL. 

There  was  once  a  student,  young  and  nnsophisti- 
cated  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  who  came  to  New 
Wilmington  for  the  sake  of  going  to  college.  He  had 
heard  many  frightful  stories  of  the  manner  in  which 
students  were  treated  at  school,  and  he  was  constant- 
ly picturing  to  himself  the  tortures  which  he  would 
have  to  endure.  With  his  mind  in  this  nervous  and 
terrified  state,  he  attended  service  one  Sabbath  even- 
ing at  the  1st  church,  lest  he  should  get  five  demerits 
for  breaking  a  strict  and  time-honored  rule  of  the 
faculty.  As  he  entered  the  church,  the  sanctity  of 
the  place  in  a  measure  calmed  his  fears,  and  finding 
an  empty  pew  he  sank  heavily  into  it,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  enjoyment  of  hi.';  fancied  security.  All 
through  the  introductory  services  he  sat  almost 
motionless,  a  delightful  feeling  of  repose  stealing- 
over  him,  and  soothing  his  distracted  nerves.  The 
minister  was  a  stranger,  an  aged  man,  whose  ser- 
mons might  once  have  been  a  terror  to  evil-doers, 
but  could  now  be  lieard  by  any  sinner  without  alarm. 
As  he  announced  his  text  and  slid  gently  out  upon 
his  theme,  our  friend's  head  gradually  dropped 
lower,  and  lower,  until  at  last  he  fell  into  a  profound 
slumber.  Had  he  been  an  older  and  more  experi- 
enced student,  be  would  not,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, have  slept  during  a  sermon,  but  being  ignorant 
of  the  customs  prevalent  in  a  college  town,  he  com- 
jnitted  that  almost  unheard-of  offense. 

All  through  the  sermon  lie  slept;  and  as  he  slept, 
he  dreamed,  his  fears  when  awake  still  keeping  po.ss- 
ession  of  his  mind  in  slumber.  He  thought  that  he 
was  sitting  in  his  own  room,  when  suddenly,  hearing 
a  knock,  he  opened  the  door;  and  lo,  there  stood 
Satan  himself,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  students 
who  bad  long  been  the  teri'or  of  all  good  boys. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  scream,  but  his  voice  froze 
in  his  throat,  and  he  felt  the  cold  chills  running  all 
through  him.  He  seemed  glued  to  the  spot;  but  his 
visitors,  nothing  daunted  by  their  cool  reception, 
walked  boldly  in,  closed  and  locked  the  door,  and 
then  distributed  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the 
room. 

One  of  them,  renjarking  that  the  evenings  were 
getting  cool,  pulled  the  clothes  off  the  bed  and  wrap- 
ped himself  in  tliem.  Another  took  a  picture  down 
from  the  wall  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  one 
of  the  old  masters  had  painted  it ;  wliile  a  third 
emptied  a  case  of  books  on  the  floor,  "Because,"  said 
he,  '"it  gives  a  delightful  air  of  learning  to  a  room,  to 
see  books  scattered  here  and  there  over  it."  All  this 
time  our  hero  thought  that  he  stood  transfixed,  his 


teeth  chattering,  and  his  knees  smiting  one  against 
the  other.  He  could  see  all  that  was  done  in  the 
room,  yet  was  so  overcome  with  terror  that  he  could 
not  remonstrate. 

At  length,  Satan,  who  was  standing  by  the  mantle, 
converting  a  very  rank  "Toby"  into  dense  clowds  of 
smoke,  addressed  him.  At  the  sound  of  his  sepul- 
chral voice,  our  friend  thought  that  he  felt  his  flesli! 
begin  to  creep,  and  his  blood  to  freeze  in  his  veins, 
yet  he  was  compelled  to  listen,  almost  breathless, 
to  tlie  following  address, 

"  Sir  Innocence,  we  have  long  desired  an  inter- 
view with  you  but  thought  it  best  to  defer  that 
pleasure  until  to-night.  We  knew  that  you  had  long 
been  expecting  a  call  from  us,  and  we  could  not 
bear  to  disappoint  you.  I  trust  that  we  shall  spend 
a  very  pleasant  evening  together;  but  before  pro- 
ceeding further  with  oitr  festivities,  allow  me  to 
bring  a  few  facts  to  your  notice,  and  to  ofl'er  you  a 
little  practical  advice  which  may  be  of  use  to  you 
in  after  life. 

"You  see  here  these  students;  all  now  my  faith- 
ful servants.  They  were  once  like  you.  They  stud-  . 
ied  day  and  night;  each  strove  to  get  higher  grades' 
than  any  one  else  in  the  class,  and  they  would  not 
have  broken  a  rule  of  the  college  for  the  price  of  a 
farm.  In  the  coui'se  of  time,  however,  they  met 
some  of  my  friends  here,  and  were  gradually  led  to 
see  tlie  folly  of  the  course  they  were  piirsuing,  and 
eventually  joined  my  fraternity.  Now  we  have  jolly  . 
times  together.  Sometimes  we  sit  late  over  our  fa- 
vorite game  of  poker;  at  others,  we  visit  a  neigh- 
boring hen-roost,  and  take  therefrom  a  plump  fowl ; 
but  when  we  wish  to  have  an  extra  good  time  we  send 
to  a  neighboring  town  and  buy  a  case  of  beer,  and  hav- 
ing invited  some  of  our  friends  to  share  it  with  us, 
we  have  a  glorious  time,  and  the  next  morning  get 
some  one  to  report  its  sick. 

"Let  me  advise  you  here  to  give  up  studying.  It 
never  pays.  Take  the  world  easy,  throw  care  to  the 
winds,  and  you  will  live  long  and  die  happy. 

"Now  it  cannot  be  but  that  you  are  anxious  to 
join  us,  so  we  will  immediately  proceed  to  initiate 
you  into  the  mysteries  of  our  order." 

With  that,  he  darted  forward  and  seized  Sir  Inno- 
cence by  the  coat,  while  the  students  quickly  cir- 
cled round.  Surely,  thought  the  youth,  it  is  all  over 
with  me  now.  However,  summoning  up  all  his 
strength,  he  made  a  desperate  spring  to  free  him- 
self, wlien  lo!  he  awoke  to  find  that  the  congrega- 
tion was  rising  for  the  last  prayer.  Still  more  asleep 
than  awake,  he  attempted  to  rise  also,  when  he 
found  that  he  was  sticking  fast  to  the  seat.    Had  he 
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been  fully  awake,  or  had  he  knov/n  the  peculiar  ad- 
hesive property  of  the  First  church  pews,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  much  alarmed,  but  would  have 
known  that  by  a  long  steady  pull  he  could  free  him- 
self. However,  awaking,  as  he  did,  from  a  frightful 
dream,  and  believing  himself  fastened  permanently 
to  the  seat,  he  lost  all  control  of  himself  and  franti- 
cally endeavored  to  get  loose.  For  some  time  all 
his  eflbrts  were  fruitless,  but  at  last  he  managed  to 
slip  out  of  his  coat,  and  leaving  a  portion  of  his  re- 
maining garments  sticking  to  the  pew,  he  fled  from 
the  church,  a  raving  maniac. 

This  story  is  not  true.  It  is  not  even  founded  on 
fact.  Nevertheless,  the  following  moral  may  be 
drawn  from  it :  Never  go  to  sleep  in  the  First 
church  if  you  can  possibly  help  it;  but  if  you  must 
sleep,  then  be  sure  to  spread  a  handkerchief  on  the 
pew  before  you  sit  down. 


— The  following  are  some  of  the  old-time  regula- 
tions of  Harvard  College:  "No  Freshman  shall  wear 
his  hat  in  the  college  yard  imless  it  rains,  hails  or 
snows,  pi'ovided  he  be  on  foot  and  have  not  both 
hands  full.  Freshmen  are  to  consider  all  the  other 
classes  as  their  Seniors.  No  Freshman  shall  speak 
to  a  Senior  with  his  hat  on,  or  have  it  on  in  aSenior's 
chamber,  or  in  his  own  if  a  Senior  be  there.  All 
Freshmen  shall  be  obliged  to  go  on  any  errand  for 
any  of  his  Seniors,  graduates  or  undergraduates  at 
any  time,  except  in  studying  hours,  or  after  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening." 


"  — The  world  always  judges  a  man  (and  rightly  too) 
by  his  little  faults  which  he  shows  a  hundred  times 
a  day,  rather  than  by  his  great  virtues,  which  he  dis- 
closes, perhaps,  but  once  in  a  lifetime. — Lowell. 

— Harvard  University  has  now  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  teachers  and  twenty-five  librarians,  proc- 
tors and  other  officers,  and  fifteen  hundred  and 
twenty-two  students  according  to  the  last  catalogue. 

— Would  you  call  General  Butler  a  cross  grained 
candidate?  It  is  said  of  him  that,  like  the  ripened 
grain,  he  gets  threshed  every  fall.  We  haven't  heard 
whetlier  he  "shells  out,"  or  not. 

— Nature  has  written  a  letter  of  credit  on  some 
men's  faces  which  is  honored  wherever  it  is  present- 
ed.— Thackeray. 

— The  power  to  do  hard  work  is  not  talent;  it  is  the 
best  possible  substitute  for  it. — James  A.  Garfield. 


COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 
— Politics  are  booming. 

— "Why  didn't  they  give  Donald  a  rub,  too  ?" 

— Both  societies  postponed  performances  last  week 
owing  to  the  political  meeting  on  Friday  evening. 

— A  new  student,  who  will  probably  enter  the  class 
of  1905,  has  arrived  at  the  home  of  \V.  T.  McCon- 
nell. 

— Many  of  the  boys  are  going  home  to  vote,  hav- 
ing received  tickets  at  reduced  rates  from  the  differ- 
ent railroads. 

— The  base  ball  game  two  weeks  ago  between  the 
college  and  Greenfield  nines  resulted  in  favor  of 
the  college  boys.    Score,  14  to  13. 

— The  Republicans  of  this  place  heartily  wish  that 
they  may  not  be  so  badly  disappointed,  next  Tuesday, 
as  they  were  last  Thursday  evening. 

— The  Juniors  ale  pumpkin  pie  last  Thursday, 
according  to  the  most  approved  German  methods. 
Miss  Patterson  was  president  of  the  feast. 

"Pumpkin  pies  in  embryo,"  said  Prof.  Cuniniings 
when  he  beheld  the  fine  specimens  of  fruit  (?)  which 
were  left  at  the  Holcad  office  last  Monday  evening. 

— The  music  for  the  Junior  performances  last 
Monday  evening  was  furnished  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brasington,  of  Mercer,  and  was  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity- 

— The  voice  of  the  Junior  as  he  strives  to  restrain 
hisDemosthenian  eloquence  within  conventional  lim- 
its may  now  be  heard  daily  through  the  Chapel  key- 
hole. 

— Since  the  grand  Republican  demonstration  here 
on  Friday  of  last  week,  Harry  Moore  reluctantly 
acknowledges  that  New  Wilmington  may  go  for 
Blaine. 

— A  drill,  walking  beam  and  steam  engine  are  busy 
at  the  east  end  of  the  gymnasium  seeking  water  for 
Mr.  Koon's  family.  The  well  is  now  fifty  feet  deep 
and  must  be  drilled  deeper. 

— "I  saw  a  crowd  of  Wilmington  girls  at  Pulaski 
the  other  day.  They  were  the  slickest  set  of  girls  I 
ever  saw,"  said  an  enthusiastic  New  Castle  merchant 
to  a  Holcad  advertisement  solicitor. 

— The  Holcad  is  sailing  along  quite  smoothly, 
but  she  needs  a  heavier  burden  of  subscribers.  Her 
friends  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  her  tonnage  in 
this  direction  is  unlimited  and  that  there  is  room  in 
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her  cabins  for  many  more.  You  need  not  hesitate 
about  boarding  her  as  a  subscriber,  for  she  is  bound 
to  make  a  successful  voyage,  and  to  steer  clear  of 
the  sand  bar  of  financial  embarrassment. 

— The  first  division  of  the  Junior  class  gave  their 
performances  in  the  chapel  Monday  evening.  Essays 
were  read  by  Misses  Brewster  and  Caldwell,  and 
orations  delivered  by  Messrs.  Adair  and  Byers. 

— Question :  Give  a  history  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah. 

Answer  by  a  wise  Prep. ;  Sodom  was  the  son  of 
Rachel  and  Gomorrah  was  the  son  of  Rebecca. 

— Darkness  broods  over  the  face  of  the  college 
building,  owing  to  the  inferior  qualify  of  gasoline 
now  on  hand.  The  light  is  so  bad  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  read  in  the  reading  room  after  dark. 

— Those  who  have  seen  Byers  of  the  Junior  class 
would  have  appreciated  the  following  remark  made 
by  a  member  of  the  faculty  when  the  subject  of  Mr. 
B's  oration  was  announced:  " 'Earth's  Greatest'  by 
one  of  her  smallest.' " 

— On  one  of  the  cars  containing  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
delegates  returning  from  the  Meadvilie  convention,  a 
straw  vote  was  taken  which  resulted  as  follows: 
Blaine,  26;  Cleveland,  2;  St.  John,  14;  Mrs.  Belva 
Lockwood,  4 ;  total,  46. 

— A  meeting  of  Prohibitionists  was  held  in  the 
College  Chapel,  Thursday  evening  last.  The  speak- 
ers were  Hon.  James  Black,  of  Lancaster  Co.,  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Foote,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  college 
band  furnished  music  for  the  occasion. 

— John  Boyd's  politics  :  Hello,  John,  who  are  you 
going  to  vote  for  this  year?  Me,  Oh  I'm  goin'  to 
vote  for  the  same  kind  of  a  fellow  as  Will  does.  I 
ain't  going  to  vote  for  such  a  fellow  as  Sam.  He 
wanted  me  to  vote  for  Lean  Down,  and  I  ain't  goin' 
to  do  it. 

— The  Junior  orators  are  reminded  that  "There's  a 
chiel  amang  them  takin'  notes,  and  faith  !  he'll  print 
^m."  The  following  words  were  mispronounced  in 
the  exercises  of  Monday  evening,  Oct.  27 :  Wander- 
ed, God,  Alexander,  long-lived,  sculptor,  discern, 
construed,  laugh,  sacrifice,  aspirant. 

—The  meeting  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  last  Tuesday 
evening  was  one  of  special  interest.  Fifteen  minutes 
were  spent  in  devotional  exercises,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  hour  was  occupied  with  addresses  by  the 
delegates  to  the  State  Convention.  The  remarks  of 
the  speakers  were  well  chosen,  and  impressively  de- 
livered, and  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  in- 


spiring the  association  with  greater  energy  in  its 
work. 

— Democrats  and  Prohibitionists  assisted  in  illum- 
inating the  town  for  the  parade  last  week.  The 
streets  through  which  the  clubs  marched  were  fine- 
ly lit  up  with  Chinese  lanterns  and  the  windows 
were  decorated  with  red,  white  and  blue.  Prof.  Gra- 
ham and  others  fumigated  the  marchers  with 
strontium  powders. 

— New  Wilmington  is  becoming  a  center  of  great 
political  activity.  On  Friday  last  a  large  crowd  of 
people  assembled  on  the  upper  Diamond  to  witness 
the  raising  of  a  Republican  pole.  Their  expecta- 
tions were  not  realized  however,  for  the  pole  on  be- 
ing raised  about  half-way  up,  broke  into  three  pieces 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  Fortunatelj'  no  one  was 
hurt,  and  after  the  scare  was  over  a  large  audience 
assembled  in  Lininger's  Hall,  where  they  were  en- 
tertained by  addresses  from  several  popular  candi- 
dates. The  demonstration  Friday  evening  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  New 
Wilmington.  Several  clubs  from  neighboring  towns 
were  present  and  took  part  in  the  parade.  About 
three  hundred  torch-bearers  were  in  hue.  The 
marching  of  the  Young  Men's  Club  of  New  Castle 
was  admirable.  After  the  marching  ceased  the  clubs 
were  treated  to  a  bountiful  lunch  by  the  ladies  of  the 
town.  The  very  best  order  prevailed  all  evening, 
and  on  the  whole  the  demonstration  was  a  grand 
success.  The  Repuljlicans,  not  disconcerted  by  the 
accident  of  Friday,  prepared  and  raised  another 
pole  Saturday  evening. 

— It  is  expected  that  the  new  building  will  be  oc- 
cupied at  the  beginning  of  next  term.  Mrs.  Samson, 
of  Allegheny,  an  estimable  Christian  lady,  well  fitted 
for  the  position,  has  been  selected  by  the  Board  as 
Governess,  "whose  duty  shall  be  to  take  charge  of 
the  entire  building,  and  exercise  full  control  in 
every  department  as  a  mother  in  a  family."  Board- 
ing will  be  furnished,  including  a  furnished  room, 
light  and  heat  for  $4.00  per  week.  $4.75  will  be 
charged  those  who  wish  to  occupy  a  room  alone. 

The  rules  now  in  operation  in  the  College  for  the 
government  of  the  young  ladies  will  be  entrusted  to 
the  governess  for  enforcement.  Applications  for 
rooms  shall  be  registered  and  desirable  rooms  not 
engaged  by  former  students  will  be  selected  accord- 
ing to  the  date  of  register,  i.  e.  the  register  of  the 
boarding  hall. 

All  bills  for  l>oarding,  or  tuition  in  music,  shall  be 
due  one-half  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  or  within 
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ten  days  thereafter,  the  remainder  when  the  term  is 
half  over. 

Prof.  Austin,  formerly  instrnctor  in  music  in 
Thiel  College,  now  attending  the  Boston  Musical 
Conservatory,  has  been  chosen  as  Professor  in  music. 

Vocal  classes  will  be  taught  in  the  College  building. 
A  circular  will  be  published,  shortly,  giving  terms 
and  further  particulars. 


PERSONALS. 

— S.  L.  Johnston,  79,  was  in  town  last  week. 

.  — E.  L,  Riddle,  '82,  is  studying  law  in  Pittsburgh. 

■ — Rev.  W.  C.  Lawther's  address  is  Northfield, 
Ohio. 

— p.  0.  McLaughry,  '87,  is  teaching  the  Mercer 
school  north  of  town. 

- — A.  J.  Robertson,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  in  town  last 
week  visiting  friends. 

—J.  M.  Sword,  '84,  was  in  town  last  Friday  even- 
ing watching  the  parade. 

— Rufe  Patterson,  of  New  Castle,  called  on  his 
friends  in  town  this  week. 

—Frank  Scott  writes  that  he  has  a  very  plensant 
school  in  Luzerne  count}^ 

— Rumor  says  that  Kistler  and  Donald  will  V')tc 
the  Prohibition  ticket.    Why  ? 

— Miss  Minnie  Van  Orsdel,  of  Coalberg,  entered 
the  second  Prep,  class  this  week. 

— Dr.  Mehard  assisted  Rev.  W.  A.  Edie,  of  Beaver, 
at  communion  services  last  Sabbath. 

— Rev.  John  McNaugher,  '80,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Presbytery  of  West  Missouri. 

— Prof.  Graham  was  visited  last  week  by  his 
brother  and  sister,  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

—Pres.  J.  B.  McMichael,  '59,  officiated  at  the  ded- 
ication of  the  new  church  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 

— Mr.  McNaugher,  of  Allegheny,  visited  his 
cousin,  S.  McNaugher,  of  the  Junior  class,  last 
week. 

—Mr.  Brackiii,  of  Brackin  and  Co.,  merchant 
tailors,  Greenville,  was  in  town  two  weeks  ago  and 
took  sevfen  orders. 

—Mrs.  Mary  S.  Fulton,  '73,  left  town  last  ]\roiulay 
to  rejoin  her  husband,  Rev.  J.  M.  Fulton,  '71,  at 
Manitou,  Colorado. 

— Prof.  G.  E.  Carnahan,  '81,  who  is  attending  the 


U.  P.  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  visited  the 
college  last  Thursday. 

— President  Ferguson  was  absent  Wednesday"  and 
Thursday  of  last  week,  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  Pittsburgh. 

— J.  Alex.  Van  Orsdel  served  his  country  in  the 
capacity  of  marshal  at  the  Repuljlican  mass  meet- 
ing at  Pulaski  last  week. 

— Prof.  Mitchell  promises  that  he  will  endeavor 
to  secure  an  attentive  hearing  for  all  temperance 
petitions  sent  to  Harrisburg  next  winter. 

— W.  D.  Wallace,  '81,  is  First  Lieutenant  of  the 
Young  Men's  Blaine  &  Logan  Club,  of  New  Castle. 
Will  is  a  very  graceful  officer,  and  commands  a  set 
of  fine  looking  men. 

— On  Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  29,  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  parents,  Miss  Anna  Prather,  '79,  of 
this  place,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Snodgrass,  of  Jamestown, 
Pa.,  were  united  in  marriage.  The  l>est  wishes  of 
the  HoLCAD  go  with  them. 

—Mrs.  Patterson,  of  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  visited  her 
sisters-in-law,  Misses  Oella  and  Maria  Patterson,  last 
week.  She  returned  to  her  home  on  Monday,  leav- 
ing her  daughter,  Miss  Gray  Patterson,  who  has 
entered  the  first  Prep,  class. 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  last 
week.  Rev.  J.  M.  Adair,  of  Big  Spring  Presbytery, 
Rev.  A.  S.  Stewart,  of  Conemaugh  Presbytery,  and 
J.  P.  Hanna,  of  Pittsburgh,  were  elected  members 
of  tiie  Board  of  Trustees  of  Westminster  College. 
Rev.  D.  S.  Litteli,  of  Chartiers  Presbytery,  was  iiom- 
inat-ed  to  fill  the  chair  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the 
Allegheny  Theological  Seminary. 

— Rev.  Nathan  Winegart,  '74,  was  in  Chapel  Wed- 
nesday morning  and  gave  a  very  interestingaddresss, 
in  which  he  told  the  following  story,  especially  ap- 
propriate the  week  before  the  election:  "A  minis 
ter  called  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  membeis  and 
found  a  little  boy  engaged  at  his  lessons.  '  Well, 
Johnny,  studying  hard,  I  suppose,'  said  the  preach-, 
er.  'O,  no,  sir,  not  very  hard,'  said  Johnny.  '  Y'^u 
must  study  hard,  Johnny,  or  you  will  never  be  Presi- 
dent,' 'I  never  expect  to  be  president'  said  the  boy, 
'father  is  a  Democrat.'  " 


— Wisdom  does  not  show  itself  so  much  in  precept 
as  in  life, — in  a  firmness  of  mind  and  a  mastery  of 
appetite.  It  teaches  us  to  do,  as  well  as  to  talk;  and 
to  make  our  words  and  actions  all  of  a  color  .—Sene- 
ca. 
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THE  POTTER'S  WHEEL. 


Turn,  turn,  my  wheel!    Turn  round  and  round 

Without  a  pause,  without  a  sound  : 

So  spins  the  flying  world  awiiy  ! 

This  clay,  well  mixed  with  marl  and  sand, 

Follows  the  motion  of  my  hand  ; 

For  some  must  follow,  and  some  command, 

Though  all  are  made  of  clay  ! 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel !    All  things  must  change 

To  something  new,  to  something  strange; 

Nothing  that  is  can  pause  or  stay  ; 

The  moon  will  wax,  the  moon  will  wane, 

The  luist  and  cloud  will  turn  to  rain, 

The  rain  to  mist  and  cloud  again. 

To-morrow  be  to-daj'. 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel!    All  life  is  brief; 

What  now  is  bud  will  soon  be  leaf, 

What  now  is  leaf  will  soon  decay; 

The  wind  blows  east,  the  wind  blows  west; 

The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin's  nest 

Will  soon  have  wings  and  beak  and  breast. 

And  tlutter  and  fly  away. 

Turn, .turn,  my  wheel!    This  earthen  jar 

A  touch  can  make,  a  touch  can  mar ; 

And  shall  it  to  the  Potter  say. 

What  makest  thou  ?  Thou  hast  no  hand  ? 

As  men  who  think  to  understand 

A  world  by  their  Creator  planned, 

Who  wiser  is  than  they. 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel  !  'Tis  nature's  plan 
The  child  should  grow  into  the  man, 
The  man  grow  wrinkled,  old,  and  gray  ; 
In  youth  the  heart  exults  and  sings, 
The  pulses  leap,  the  feet  have  wings  ; 
In  age  the  cricket  chirps,  and  brings 
The  harvest  home  of  day. 

Turn,  turn,  niy  wheel!    The  human  race, 
Of  every  tongue,  of  every  place, 
Caucasian,  Coptic  or  Malay, 
All  that  inhabit  this  great  earth. 
Whatever  be  their  rank  or  worth, 
Are  kindred  and  allied  by  birth, 
And  made  of  the  same  clap. 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel !    What  is  begun 
At  daybreak  must  at  dark  be  done, 
To-morrow  will  be  another  day; 
To-morrow  the  hot  furnace  flame 
Will  search  the  heart  and  try  the  frame. 


And  stamp  with  honor  or  with  shame 
Tliese  vessels  made  of  clay. 

Stop,  stop,  my  wheel !    Too  soon,  too  soon 

The  noon  will  be  the  afternoon, 

Too  soon  to-day  be  yesterday  ; 

Behind  us  in  our  path  we  cast 

Tbe  broken  potsherds  of  the  past, 

And  all  are  ground  to  dust  at  last. 

And  trodden  into  clay  !  — Longfellow. 


THE  CA  VE  OF  THE  FURIES. 


DELIVERED  BY  J.  B.  WORK,  '82,  IN  THE  ADELPHIC  HALL, 
FALL  OF  78. 


Athens  had  become  the  school  of  the  nations. 
Her  citizens  spoke  with  a  thrill  of  pride  of  Marathon, 
Leuctra  and  Salamis.  Her  AcropoUs  was  adorned 
\>y  a  hundred  triumphs.  Her  architects,  sculptors, 
and  painters  had  worn  away  their  lives  in  wea'y  toil; 
but  their  souls  continued  to  sliine  in  living  colors 
and  cold  marble.  The  stately  steep  was  flanked  by 
the  schools  of  science,  and  crowned  with  the  temples 
of  the  gods.  Here  miglit  be  '"ound  a  statue  of  eyery 
hero,  an  altar  to  every  divinity,  a  slirine  for  every 
philosophy.  It  seemed  the  concentration  of  human 
genius,  a  statue  devoted  by  immortal  minds,  with 
Athens  the  pedestal,  and  the  world  the  base. 

Low  down  in  a  dark  ravine,  cut  out  in  nature's 
wildest  mood,  was  a  dismal  cave.  An  altar  of  rug- 
ged stones,  ferected  by  some  adventurous  hand, 
stands  at  the  entrance.  No  other  sign  of  art,  noth- 
ing to  soften  the  sternness  of  its  rocky  portals.  It  is 
the  temple  of  the  great  Architect.  Here  is  the  altar 
of  justice;  this  is  "The  Cave  of  the  Furies."  It  com- 
municates with  the  lower  world.  From  hence  issues 
the  spirit  of  justice  to  haunt  the  guilty  soul,  preying 
upon  his  peace,  and  filling  his  dreams  with  the  dance 
of  demons.  Slow  indeed  may  be  its  vengeance,  but 
the  trembling  criminal  suffers  a  thousand  tortures  in 
anticipation  of  his  doom.  Sleeping  or  waking  those 
burning  eyes  seem  to  pierce  his  very  soul.  When 
he  walks  abroad  the  ghostly  shadow  follows  him,  re- 
lentless as  death ;  and  his  excited  fancy  catches  the 
sound  of  phantom  footsteps  always  tracking  liim. 
When  he  mingles  with  the  gay  in  the  halls  of  revel- 
rj',  an  unseen  hand  writes  his  doom  in  fiery  charac- 
ters in  the  plaster  oyer  against  him.    At  length  he 
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is  overtaken  and  delivered  over  to  Pluto  and  the 
Furies. 

Is  it  strange  that  the  cultured  Athenian,  with  the 
blood  of  innocence  upon  his  soul,  shuns  the  cave 
and  the  altar  as  he  would  the  gates  of  Tartarus  ? 
The  philosopher,  absti-acted  in  thought,  his  mind 
struggling  with  the  problem  of  existence,  approaches 
this  sacred  place.  An  indefinable  feeling  as  of  a 
mysterious  presence  steals  over  him.  He  pauses 
and  recognizes  the  place.  Awe-stricken,  he  slowly 
shakes  his  head  and  moves  away.  In  so  much  un- 
certainty, here  is  one  dreadful  reality. 

Children  in  careless  play,  their  hearts  bounding 
with  joy,  seek  a  hiding-place  from  their  com;)anlons. 
Suddenly  they  find  themselves  in  this  gloomy  pres- 
ence. With  chilled  heart,  and  blanched  cheek, 
they  hurry  away,  and  remember  the  place  as  they 
do  some  hideous  dream. 

A  slave  draws  near.  He  has  i)een  bought  and  sold 
in  the  world's  market.  Bearing  his  load  of  weary 
care,  he  longs,  yet  fears,  the  only  thing  that  can  re- 
lieve his  misery — death.  His  eye  rests  upon  the 
rude  altar.  He  exclaims,  in  all  the  world,  I  have 
not  seen  nor  heard  of  an  altar  to  justice.  Here  let 
me  die  and  be  avenged. 

Has  the  nineteenth  century  dedicated  an  altar  to 
justice?  Go  where  despairing  cries,  from  myriads  of 
warm  hearts  that  love  and  feel,  beat  the  cold  Siberian 
skies.  It  is  Russian  justice  to  those  of  her  citizens 
who  dare  to  speak  for  liberty.  Go  where  helpless 
shrieks  ascend  to  just  heaven  amid  the  roaring 
flames  of  the  Suttee,  and  the  wail  of  murdered  inno- 
cence mingles  with  the  mournful  song  of  the  Gan- 
ges. It  is  England's  boasted  work  of  regeneration. 
In  old  Europe  herself,  the  clash  of  contending 
armies  has  scarce  died  away  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Danube.  Although  the  widows  and  orphans  of  Se- 
dona  and  Sedan  had  not  laid  aside  their  gaiments  of 
weeping  and  despair,"  the  Russian  engatres  the 
Turk  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  letting  loose 
the  bloodhounds  of  passion  upon  a  land,  "fair  as 
the  garden  of  the  Lord,"  while  England,  with  avar- 
icious hand,  snatches  away  the  ha;d-e:irned  prey 
from  the  battle-worn  rival. 

We  turn  to  our  own  land.  We  count  the  cost  of 
her  liberties.  We  ponder  the  princi[)les  to  which 
she  is  dedicated.  Here  where  busy  cities  dot  the 
shores;  where  smiling  valleys  proclaim  pcjice  and 
plenty;  where  autumn  sun  and  springtime  rains, 
"kiss  the  prairies  into  flowers  for  the  poor  man's 
child;"  surely  here  will  be  found  the  seat  of  justice. 

There  is  apeople,  tlieirorigin  clad  in  mysticshades, 
their  history  written  in  blood,  and  blackened  with 


the  most  revolting  injustice  that  ever  cursed  a  race, 
the  future  clouded  with  impending  ruin.  The  In- 
dian has  left  us  a  legacy  of  names,  sublime,  immor- 
tal. He  leaves  a  mythology,  rich  with  the  rimes  of 
the  forest,  and  brightened  by  the  heroic  deeds  of 
those  whom  the  "Great  Spirit"  loved.  But  his  proud 
spirit  has  been  broken,  his  possessions  seized,  his 
treaties  violated.  He  has  ever  been  the  prey  of  those 
who,  in  their  blind  lust  and  insatiate  greed,  sell  their 
souls  for  gain.  They  fade  away,  nor  leave  one  token 
of  the  fiendish  injustice  that  wrought  their  ruin. 
The  spirit  of  justice  shall  avenge  their  woes. 

The  leader  of  a  rebel  hoard,  in  defiance  of  con- 
science and  truth  plunged  his  country  into  a  civil 
war  that  cost  the  blood  o."  patriots,  and  opened  the 
fountain  of  a  nation's  tears.  Instead  of  expiating  his 
crime  amid  the  execrations  of  an  indignant  world, 
he  lives  to  incite  his  deluded  followers,  by  treason- 
able utterances,  to  another  revolt.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  law-makers  and  judges  bought  and  sold  ; 
of  the  poor  man's  right  despised,  of  the  needy's  com- 
plainings spurned. 

"Oh  why  has  man  the  will  or  power. 
To  make  his  fellow  mourn." 

Notwithstanding  the  perversions  of  justice,  of 
which  examples  are  not  wanting,  a  hidden  power 
has  been  at  work  and  an  altar  of  unseen  adamant  is 
erected  to  Eatnenides — the  well-minded. 

Slavery  for  years  remained  a  seething  chasm  of 
fiery  passion,  threatening  to  burst  forth  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  cover  our  political  heavens  with  a  pall 
blacker  than  midnight.  But  t-ardy  justice  has  been 
done,  and  the  stain  forever  wiped  from  our  escutch- 
eon. Labor-unions,  united  by  a  code  that  respects 
neither  reason  nor  justice,  thinking  to  kill  and  burn 
at  will,  have  found  themselves  in  the  strong  grasp  of 
the  law,  and  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their  crimes 

A  sturdy  spirit  of  justice  breathes  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  American  people.  Though  the  criminal  may 
for  a  time  escape  the  reward  of  his  deeds,  the  sleuth- 
hounds  of  The  Furies  pursue  him  with  unrelenting 
vengeance,  haunted  by  a  guilty  conscience,  death  is 
sweet  compared  with  such  a  life. 

We  hail  the  day  when  the  right  shall  prevail,  and 
the  more  glorious  time  when  the  sword  of  justice 
shall  be  forever  sheathed. 


— Professor  (to  student  who  writes,  not  for  the 
masses,  but  for  the  educated  few):  "You  should 
write  so  that  the  most  ignorant  of  your  audience 
can  understand  all  you  say."  Student  (puzzled): 
"What  part  of  my  production  is  not  clear  to  you, 
sir?" 
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THE  GRADING  SYSTEM. 


The  aim  of  the  Holcad  is  avowedly  to  instruct 
and  elevate,  as  well  as  to  give  news.  Unless  its  in- 
fluence has  the  effect  of  making  the  tone  of  the 
College  healthier,  of  elevating  its  morals,  its  mission 
is  unfulfilled,  and  it  had  better  be  suspended.  Its 
editors  wish  to  take  the  side  of  right  according  to  the 
moral  law,  entirely  regardless  of  tradition,  custom, 
party  and  populaiity.  There  is  nothing  in  college 
life  more  striking  than  the  force  of  tradition.  A  cer- 
tain routire  is  established,  and  it  seems  impossible 
to  make  a  change.  A  custom  is  handed  down  from 
class  to  class,  and  becomes  as  binding  as  the  force  of 
gravitation.  It  is  not  that  opinions  do  not  chai'ge, 
for  within  this  iron  groove  there  is  some  freedom  of 
motion.  But  there  seems  to  be  in  a  college  atmos- 
phere a  peculiar  conservative  force  that  says,  "It 
always  has  been  done,  therefore,  it  must  be  done." 
The  HoLCAD  would  take  its  stand  simply  for  the 
right  and  against  the  wrong;  for  the  old  when  the 
old  is  good;  against  the  old  when  it  is  no  longer  good. 
It  would  keep  in  view  the  ideal  college,  though  it 
may  never  be  able  to  become  the  perfect  ideal. 

All  this  anent  the  system  of  college  honors.  It 
has  been  a  question  with  many,  Professors  and  stu- 
dents, whether  the  system  is  a  good  one.  Sometimes 
it  seems  the  best  thing  to  have.  But  can  we  not 
think  ourselves  into  a  mental  pride  and  honor  that 
will  render  grades  unnecessary?  We  believe  the 
Faculty  would  gladly  see  the  system  abolished,  pro- 
vided the  desired  results  could  be  obtained  without 
it.    Can  they  not  be? 

Is  that  a  good  thing  that  excites  an  ambition  to 
excel  others  ;  that  fosters  selfishness  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  fiiilure  of  others  gives  pleasure;  that  turns 
the  student  away  from  the  true  aim  of  study,  and 
makes  personal  ?ggrandizement  his  highest  good? 
Students  enter  college  to  prepare  themselves  for 
some  work  in  life,  usually  for  a  profession.  They 
have  no  definite  plan  for  preparing  themselves,  but 
expect  to  be  able  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  begin 
that  higher  work.  They  are  not  very  selfish,  not 
verj'  generous,  not  very  firmly  rooted  in  either  good 
or  bad.  The  course  is  placed  before  them,  and  they 
study,  much  or  little.  At  the  end  of  the  term  they 
are  graded.  They  compare  their  standing  with  that 
of  others.  They  are  above  them,  perhaps.  What 
mental  process  follows  ?  "I  am  ahead.  The  boys 
know  it.  and  tlie  folks  at  home  know  it.  I  must  keep 
my  standing.  Perhaps  I  can  make  it  better."  The 
next  term,  stimulated  by  the  grade,  the  student 
learns  more  of  the  books.   But  is  he  a  better  man  ? 


Perhaps  he  is  marked  low.  The  study  becomes  a 
iiatefui  thing,  for  it  brings  him  discredit  in  the  eyes 
of  others.  This  continues  through  the  course. 
Grades  seem  to  be  the  desirable  thing.  The  aim  be- 
comes a  low  one.  If  he  had  high  aims  before,  they 
disappear,  for  no  one  seems  to  recognize  them. 

Enter  the  mind  of  the  student  during  recitation. 
What  is  uppermost  there?  Is  he  anxious  to  find 
out  about  the  subject  in  hand?  Does  he  become  so 
much  interested  as  to  ask  questions  freely  as  new 
thoughts  suggest  themselves  ?  Students  have  been 
known  to  keep  back  such  questions,  smiply  because 
the  teacher  might  think  they  didn't  know  as  much 
as  they  ought  to  know,  and  would  mark  them  down. 
Does  he  investigate  beyond  the  text-book?  He  will 
get  no  credit  for  it  in  the  grade-book.  He  dare  not 
lone  himself  in  the  lesson.  He  is  tied.  The  teacher, 
with  the  necessity  laid  upon  him  of  confining  him- 
self to  the  lesson,  in  order  that  he  may  grade  prop- 
erly, is  tied,  too.  How  can  he  ask  of  the  student 
what  he  has  not  studied?  How  can  he  expect  the 
student  to  work  for  that  which  will  not  be  credited  to 
him?  Rarely  is  a  student  so  conscientious  in  learn- 
ing, that  he  loses  sight  of  his  grades.  What  does 
the  recitation  or  the  examination  become?  A  test 
of  the  ability  of  the  student  to  repeat  the  opinions 
of  others.  Independent  investigation  is  unrecog- 
nized ;  enthusiasm  quenched  ;  and  iove  of  knowledge 
dies. 

When  a  man  works  for  honors  and  gets  them, 
where  does  he  stand  ?  What  has  he?  A  certain 
amount  of  knowledge — more,  perhaps,  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  had — ,  the  praise  of  friends, 
the  envy  of  competitors,  a  confirmed  tendency  to 
place  himself  first,  and  push  others  back,  and  the 
lofs  of  a  motive  for  future  action.  For  at  least  four 
years  he  has,  perhaps  unconsciously,  rejoiced  at  his 
own  advancement  and  the  failure  of  others.  If  he 
continues  to  look  upon  life  as  a  struggle  for  the  first 
place,  his  selfishness  and  ambition  continue  to  grow, 
and  ncjbler  qualities  to  shrink  in  proportion.  Can 
lie  change  in  a  moment  his  whole  habit  of  thought 
and  work  ?  After  years  of  struggle  for  self,  can  he 
all  at  once  become  generous?  After  years  of  study 
for  grades,  can  he  study  for  the  sake  of  knowledge? 
Is  not  his  principal  motive  wanting?  Is  he  the  wunt 
he  ought  to  be?  If  this  aflected  only  the  one  man 
who  reaches  the  first  honor,  it  would  not  be  so 
serious.  But  it  influences  all  students  to  some  de- 
gree. 

Plans  have  been  suggested  to  take  the  place  of 
the  grade  system,  but  none  seem  to  have  been 
ev'olved  that  do  away  with  the  evils,  and  stimulate 
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the  lazy  students.  But  if  evils  must  be,  why  not 
choose  the  less?  Some  colleges  have  tried  fixing 
a  certain  grade  which  gives  equal  honor  to  all  who 
reach  it.  The  selfishness  is  thereby  removed,  but 
not  the  temptation  to  dishonesty.  We  have  been 
told  that  Yale  has  three  grades  only,  the  best  students 
ranking  in  the  first,  the  next  best  in  the  second,  and 
the  poorest  in  the  third.  There  is  room  here  for  the 
exercise  of  generosity.  But  is  it  fair?  Suv)pose  the 
lines  are  drawn  at  80  per  cent,  and  90.  Then  89 
and  90  stand  as  far  apart  in  public  estimation  as  80 
and  100. 

The  chief  mischief  is  not  remedied  by  eillier  plan  : 
the  motive  for  study  is  not  yet  the  riglit  one.  The 
student  does  not  study  that  he  may  learn  how  to 
study  in  the  future.  He  does  not  study  to  know  the 
truth. 

Suppose  the  teacher  free  from  the  task  of  grading, 
with  only  his  subject  before  him.  If  he  is  a  teacher 
at  all,  he  can  infuse  enthusiasm  into  students  who 
have  only  the  subject  bef(jre  them.  They  become 
interested,  they  forget  themselves,  they  [)ursue  the 
theme  outside  of  the  text-book,  and  investigate  for 
themselves.  More  knowledge  is  gained  than  l)efore, 
and,  what  is  better,  a  love  for  its  pursuit.  Original 
research  is  placed  above  parrot  repetitions  and 
ability  to  "get  up"  examination  papers.  It  may 
seem  to  some  college  men  like  loosening  the  found- 
ations of  the  earth  to  abolish  anything  so  old,  but  if 
it  would  secure  better  results,  why  not  do  it?  Are 
we  ready  for  it?  Perhaps  not  now.  But  can  we  not 
get  ready?  What  do  you  think  ?  What  do  the  Pro- 
fessors think?  Let  us  have  a  free  expression  of 
opinion. 

MARKING  BOOKS. 

The  true  book  lover  is  not  always  best  iidii])ted  to 
getting  from  books  the  best  service.  His  vei  y  fond- 
ness for  his  library  often  makes  him  treat  it  with  a 
certain  deference  and  consideration  that  interferes 
with  its  usefulness  ;  while  some  rough  book-tyrant, 
who  rides  rough-shod  over  his  volumes,  will  wring 
from  them  an  amount  of  support  and  help  of  which 
the  biographer  has  neither  experience  nor  concep- 
tion. The  man,  tor  instance,  who  j  eally  respects  his 
books,  treating  his  books  as  friends,  if  not  .superiors, 
Would  regard  as  nothing  less  than  sacrilege  the 
means  by  which  some  tough-skinned  readeis  help 
themselves  to  the  end  they  desire.  It  would  be  as 
impossible  for  him  to  dog-ear  the  leaves,  pencil  the 
margins,  break  the  backs,  or  to  make  a  scrap-l>ook  of 
the  blank  pages,  as  to  "peep  and  botanize  on  his 
mother's  grave."    He  could  no  more  deflour  with 


foul  marks  the  fair  white  pages  of  the  volume  whose 
guest  he  became,  as  it  were,  by  being  allowed  to  pe- 
ruse it,  than  he  could  bring  dishonor  upon  the 
house  of  his  human  entertainer,  whose  salt  he  had 
eaten  and  whose  wine  he  had  drunk.  The  reader 
who  scores  the  pages  which  attract  his  attention  is  to 
him  a  Goth,  a  Vandal,  or  whatever  other  barbarian 
may  be  even  worse  than  these  redoubtable  destroy- 
ers. He  sees  with  a  shudder  such  a  one  take  up  a 
volume,  and  has  for  every  book  in  the  destroyer's  li- 
brary the  same  profound  pity  which  the  captive  man 
and  brother  excited  in  the  sensitive  soul  of  the  ardent 
abolitionist. 

Without  examining  the  matter  from  so  extreme  a 
standpoint,  we  still  seem  to  find  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  why  the  practice  of  marking  books  is  a  need- 
less and  senseless  one.  Allowing  that  the  book  was 
made  for  use,  and  that  the  student  must  consider 
himself  before  he  does  his  books,  it  may  still  be 
granted  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  method  of 
use  which  defaces  the  book  is  not  so  desirableas  one 
which  does  not;  and  for  a  dozen  obvious  reasons,  if 
one  wishes  to  make  us  able  references  to  the  books 
he  reads,  nothing  is  so  practical,  so  tidy  and  so 
simp'e  as  slips  arranged  like  a  card  index.  The  stu- 
dent is  very  little  better  ofl'  for  having  pencil  marks 
against  pass.ages  which  have  pleased  him  at  first 
reading;  he  has  simply  indulged  a  childish  desire  to 
express  his  gratification,  and  might  just  as  well  clap 
his  hand  or  stamp  his  foot  as  to  dab  a  black  scratch 
down  the  clean  margin  of  the  page  before  him.  Of 
the  hundred  people  who  mark  books,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  ninety-five  per  cent,  have  no  purpose  in  the 
custom  beyond  such  an  outbreak  of  pleasure  or  dis- 
like. We  are  not  speaking  now  of  the  sentimental 
young  ladies,  whose  underscorings  are  so  much  in 
the  nature  of  a  personal  revelation  that  the  novels 
they  read  are  better  fitted  to  l)e  burned  as  private 
diaries  than  for  after  circulation,  but  of  really 
thoughtful  and  studious  men;  and  of  the  five  per 
cent.,  we  have  excluded,  at  least  half  never  achieved 
any  practical  results  from  their  annotation'^. 
They  have  a  vague  attention  of  some  time  referring 
to  a  choice  passage,  but  that  is  the  end  of  it,  especi- 
ally as  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  pencil  mark  in  some 
shut  book  standing  among  a  shelf  full  of  others 
would  help  him  to  find  it  if  he  remembers  it  when 
the  occasion  of  use  presents  itself. 

There  is  another  point.  The  use  of  the  crutch 
produces  lameness.  The  man  who  treats  his  booKs 
rightly  will  be  rewarded  by  the  growth  of  a  sixth 
sense  in  handling  them.  They  will  come  half  way 
to  meet  his  inquiring  intelligence.    "Getuiine  book- 
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nien,"  to  quote  John  Hill  Barton,  "like  printers,  have 
a  sort  of  instinct,  sharpened  lij'  training  and  prac- 
tice, the  power  and  acuteness  of  which  astonishes 
the  unlearned;"  they  read  with  their  fingers  getting 
more  from  simply  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  tomb 
than  the  ordinary  reader  could  gain  by  the  most 
laborious  study.  The  wise  student  will  not  allow 
himself  to  depend  upon  his  pencil,  hut  will  cultivate 
this  scholarly  instinct;  what  is  worth  finding  in  a 
volume  he  will  discover  b}'  its  means,  without  ex- 
traneous aid. — Pennsylvania  Teacher. 


THE  LIKENESS  OF  CHRIST. 


BY  THE  REV.  W'lIXIAM  WYE  SMITH. 

"Show  me,"  says  the  worldling,  "a  man  who  ex- 
liiliits  in  his  character  and  conduct  a  perfect  like- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  I'll  believe  that  there 
is  something  else  than  hypocrisy  among  professors." 
My  dear  friend,  you  are  too  exacting.  Your  own 
sons  do  not  show  all  your  characteristics;  though 
each  of  them  shows  something  of  the  father.  All 
the  world,  and  a  great  deal  more,  would  not  equal 
God  ;  and  it  takes  all  the  world,  and  a  great  deal 
more,  to  image  Clirist.  Yet  every  Christian  (if  he 
is  a  Christian,)  shows  some  feature  of  his  Lord! 

We  look  at  some  masterpiece  of  ancient  sculpture, 
and  we  say,  "There  is  the  perfection  of  the  human 
figure!"  But  the  statue  is  not  a  likeness  of  any  one 
man  who  ever  lived.  We  may  imagine  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles,  loitering  around  the  Olympian  or  Isth- 
mian game,  taking  observations.  There  the  poise 
of  a  head  would  attract  him,  and  draw  forth  his 
ready  pencil  to  trace  it  on  some  little  tablet.  There 
the  outline  of  a  bust;  there  a  leg,  here  a  hand;  else- 
where, and  in  detail,  the  various  features  of  the 
IVice;  one  having  the  perfection  of  form  in  one,  an- 
other in  another.  Till  at  last,  by  combining  all 
these  in  one  ideal  form,  he  produces  what  we  all 
recognize  as  a  perfect  imitation  of  a  perfect  human 
figure.  So  in  the  likeness  of  Christ  amo::g  men. 
You  can't  find  it,  or  anything  nearly  approaching  it, 
in  any  one  man,  or  any  one  circle  of  men. 
But  pick  out  the  likeness  of  Christ,  among  Cliris- 
lians,  feature  by  feature,  and  there  is  more  of  like- 
ness of  the  great  Master  than  we  imagined  ! 

The  sister  of  a  little  boy  had  died.  It  was  before 
the  age  of  photographs,  and  no  likeness  remained  of 
the  dear  lost  one,  but  in  the  fond  memories  of  her 
friends.  The  little  brother  was  inconsolable. 
"Couldn't  somebody  paint  a  picture  of  sister?"  The 
parents  reasoned,  "But  you  have  no  little  picture,  or 


anything  to  show  the  painter.  How  could  he  tell 
what  your  sister  looked  like?"  "I  could  tell  him," 
said  the  boy.  At  last,  to  gratify  and  console  the  boy 
he  was  sent  to  Boston  on  a  visit  to  friends,  and 
authorized  to  make  the  attempt  to  find  a  painter  who 
could  produce  the  likeness  of  a  girl  he  had  never 
seen,  and  of  whom  no  likeness  remained.  He  went 
to  one  painter,  and  then  to  another.  But  they 
shook  their  heads.  At  last  one,  younger  perhaps, 
and  more  entluisiastic,  said  to  the  boy,  "Come  with 
me  where  we  will  see  many  pictures  of  people,  and 
point  out  one  that  looks  like  your  sister."  They 
went  to  a  gaUery  of  portraits.  "That  is  like  her 
eyes,"  he  said,  pointing  to  one.  "Her  hair  was  just 
like  that,"  he  again  exclaimed.  "Her  mouth  was 
like  that."  "That  is  her  forehead ;"  and  thus,  feature 
after  feature,  he  pointed  out  the  likeness  of  his  dead 
sister.  And  the  painter  by  combining  all  these  in 
one,  made  a  portrait  that  all  her  friends  said  was  a 
perfect  image  of  the  loved  and  lost. 

Are  we  hypocrites,  because,  perhaps,  we  each  can 
show  but  some  one  feature  of  our  blessed  Lord? 


A  COLLIER  BOY'S  NIGHT  OF  PERIL. 

A  strange  story  of  an  escape  was  recently  told  us. 
A  collier  lad,  going  across  a  heath  returned  from  his 
"turn"  one  evening,  suddenly  slipped  into  a  hole, 
but  by  some  means  managed  to  grasp  the  edge,  And 
so  held  on  by  his  fingers  to  this  treacherous  but  only 
safeguard.  The  evening  passed  into  the  dusk,  star 
after  star  came  out,  but  no  moon  ;  hour  after,  hour 
dragged  on,  and  still  the  hapless  miner  gripped  the 
edges  of  the  shaft  over  which  he  hung  with  the 
tenacity  of  despair.  At  last  dawn  broke  slowly, 
then  gray  light  stole  over  the  heath,  breaking 
through  the  morning's  mist,  when  he  saw  a  party  of 
his  mates  passing  at  a  distance.  He  called  loudly 
for  help.  Guided  by  the  voice  they  came.  Still 
more  nervously  did  he  cling — in  a  few  moments  he 
might  be  safe.  Then,  as  two  strong  arms  grasp  each 
of  his  wrists  firmly,  he  ventures  to  look  Mown  the 
dreaded  depths.  One  glance  is  enough^;  that  ^one 
look  tells  him  that  his  feet  are  within  four  inches  of 
the  bottom.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  his  prison  the 
collier  lad  was  not  as  thankful  to  Providence  as  he 
should  have  been. — Leeds  (Eng.)  Mercury. 


— Professor,  to  class  in  surgery':  "The  !'right  leg 
of  the  patient,  as  you  see,  is  shortor'than  the.left,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  limps.  Now,  what  would 
you  do  in  a  case  of  this  kind?  Bright '_student : 
"Limp  too." 
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WE  notice,  in  a  Wheeling  paper  which  fell  into 
our  hands,  a  very  able  opinion  on  the  snhject 
of  that  city's  floating  debt.  This  is  of  especial  in- 
terest when  we  take  into  account  that  it  was  pre- 
pared by  an  aluninns  of  this  college,  Mr.  William 
Erskine,  of  the  class  of  '68.  Mr.  Erskine  after  his 
graduation  studied  law  and  located  in  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.  He  now  holds  the  office  of  City  Solicitor  in  vir- 
tue of  which  office  he  was  called  upon  by  the  ci'y 
council  for  the  opinion  above  referred  U). 


IT  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  press  exerts  a 
great  influence  on  the  aft'airs  of  the  woi  ld.  In 
the  field  of  politics  is  this  influence  especiiilly  felt 
and  in  no  country  is  tliis  effect  so  easily  exerted  or 
so  noticeable  as  in  our  own.  Every  newspaper 
has  its  adherents  who  will  credit  all  the  assertions 
found  in  its  columns  and  who  are  ready  to  fight,  if 
need  be,  for  its  reliability.  Hence,  almost  any 
theory,  however  absurd,  may  find  a  following  and 
in  a  popular  government  like  ours  may  exert  a 
dangerous  influence  on  the  aff'airs  oi"  the  nation. 
We  do  not  argue  from  this  that  the  power  of  the 
people  to  use  their  influence  in  controlling  national 
affairs  should  be   curtailed  but   thnt  newspapers 


should  be  more  careful  with  regard  to  what  senti- 
ments find  utterance  through  their  columns.  In  the 
present  state  of  suspense  into  which  our  people 
have  been  thrown  by  the  closeness  of  the  late  Pres- 
idential contest,  especial  care  should  be  used  to 
guard  against  any  needless  increase  of  the  present 
high  state  of  excitement.  But  is  this  care  taken  ? 
Hardly  a  political  paper  can  be  scanned  without 
seeing  in  glaring  headlines  the  cry  of  fraud  and 
threats  of  deciding  by  force  what  sliould  be  decided 
by  ballots  of  the  American  citizens.  Such  cries  and 
threats  are  not  only  unnecessary  but  even  danger- 
ous. The  tendency  is  to  bring  the  people  up  to  so 
high  a  pitch  of  excitement  that  in  whatever  way  it 
may  be  decided  it  will  fail  of  giving  satisfaction  to 
all. 

In  this  condition  of  dissatisfaction  but  little  prov- 
ocation would  be  required  to  kindle  the  torch  of  civil 
war.  Of  course,  among  the  better  class  of  people 
such  a  result  is  not  so  imminent  but  there  are  always 
some  hot-headed  persons  in  all  sections  who  act 
first  and  think  afterwards,  and  especially  about  our 
cities  there  is  an  element  very  easily  incited  to  acts 
of  violence.  We  may  be  thought  unduly  fearful 
and  some  one  may  quote  the  proverb  "Do  not  meet 
trouble  half  way."  When  we  consider  the  mobility 
of  the  masses,  especially  of  the  ignorant  and  im- 
petuous who  congregate  in  our  large  cities  and  even 
in  our  smaller  towns,  we  do  not  feel  that  such  a  re- 
sult is  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  possibilities. 
Recall  for  a  moment  the  Pittsburgh  Riot  of  1877  or 
the  more  recent  riot  in  Cincinnati,  and  note  how  ut- 
terly uncontrollable  such  a  mob  becomes  when  once 
excited  and  how  easily  excitement  may  overcome 
the  more  sober  dictates  of  reason. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  and  that  they  are  we  think 
no  one  will  dispute,  surely  the  current  newspapers 
should  be  more  careful  of  the  public  safety  and  it  be- 
comes the  loyal  citizens  of  this  nation  to  discoun- 
tenance all  such  dangerous  tendencies  in  the  papers 
of  to-day. 

We  believe,  however,  that  there  are  enough  sober, 
loyal  people  in  this  country  to  place  such  a  result 
beyond  the  rai  ge  of  probabilities. 


AMONG  the  many  things  which  deserve  every 
student's  careful  consideration,  none  is  of  more 
importance  than  that  of  a  regular,  systematic  order 
of  work.  It  can  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  no 
vocation  in  life  in  which  punctuality  in  the  perform- 
ance of  every  day's  duties,  according  to  a  fixed  plan, 
does  not  bring  most  satisfactory  results.  Wherever 
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we  find  the  successful  business  man,  oi'  the  success- 
ful professional  man,  we  cannot  fail  ^o  see  that  he 
has  certain  principles  with  a  reference  to  which  he 
makes  all  his  arrangements  and  from  which  he  sel- 
dom departs.  Experience  has  proved  that  working 
by  method,  punctually  and  regularly,  is  one  of  the 
very  first  elements  of  success  and  the  various  exam- 
ples of  men  whose  lives  have  been  comparatively 
short,  but  who  have  accomplished  vastly  more  than 
many  others  whose  opportunities  were  greater  and 
days  longer,  only  further  substantiate  the  fact.  To 
insure  success  in  college  work,  to  dei  ive  the  greatest 
possible  advantages  from  college  associations  and  to 
improve,  as  they  should  be,  the  opportunities  for 
study,  reading  and  obtaining  general  infonriation 
and  thus  fill  up  the  years  with  far  more  than  the 
curriculum  provides,  it  is  surely  best  to  adopt  some 
fixed  plan  and  to  adhere  closely  to  it;  indeed,  it 
will  be  almost,  if  not  wholly,  impossible  to  accom- 
plish these  things  without  it.  The  longer  one  is  a 
student,  the  stronger  the  conviction  grows  that  he 
should  have  a  time  for  everything — a  time  for 
study,  a  time  for  reading,  a  time  for  exercise,  pnd  a 
time  for  whatever  other  work  he  may  have — and 
that  he  should  endeavor,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  keep 
faithfully  the  rules  he  may  have  made.  This  seems 
to  be  the  surest  and  the  pleasantest  way  of  making 
work  truly  beneficial.  And  just  hei-e  it  may  be  per- 
tinent to  ask  what  makes  the  successful  student. 
It  is  certainly  not  he  whose  whole  time  is  occupied 
in  the  daily  routine  of  study  and  recitation,  whose 
great  aim  is  to  fill  his  mind  with  facts  simply  to  dis- 
gorge at  the  proper  time,  and  whose  only  satisfaction 
is  that  he  secures  a  high  grade  and  a  good  standing. 
Among  the  first  things  to  be  learned  upon  entering 
college  is  that  the  course  of  study  does  not  embrace 
all  that  is  to  known,  and  that  if  the  student  gives  his 
whole  attention  to  this  alone  he  cannot  but  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  end.  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to 
create  the  impression  that,  in  our  opinion,  regular 
studies  should  be  disregarded  or  neglected  and  the 
student's  time  given  to  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge by  reading,  or  in  any  other  way  which  the  in- 
stitution may  offer  in  addition  to  the  prescribed 
course.  We  wish  by  no  means  to  convey  such  an 
idea,  but  simply  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  pos- 
sible and  highly  profitable  for  every  one  to  have  a 
regular  time  for  every  duty,  and  to  regularly  utilize 
that  time  for  the  work  he  has  arranged  to  do.  By 
follovv'ing  such  a  plan  his  study  hours  are  pleasant 
and  the  several  branches  by  no  means  dull  as  he  in- 
variably finds  them  who  spends  three  times  as  long 
as  he  should  in  their  preparation,  and  sets  from  them 


one-third  as  much  useful  information.  He  who 
works  according  to  a  well-arranged  system  hails 
with  delight  his  hours  for  reading,  and  with  equal 
pleasure  his  hours  for  exercise  or  leisure,  and  he  who 
can,  thus,  by  punctuality  and  real  industry  perform 
with  credit  the  duties  required  and  yet  have  time  to 
devote  to  other  work,  such  as  has  been  referred  to, 
which  is  not  only  profitable  but  necessary  to  the  fin- 
ished scholar,  is  surely  the  successful  student.  The 
characteristics  of  the  man  are  seldom  more  than  a 
fuller  development  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
youth;  and,  hence,  it  is  all-important  that  early 
habits  be  carefully  guarded  and  regular.  His  whole 
future  depends  upon  himself.  No  great  result  is  ever 
achieved  l)y  accident  and  there  is  "no  good  time 
coming"  which  we  are  justified  in  hoping  for  but 
that  which  we  must  secure  for  ourselves. 


IT  is  time  now  for  the  students  to  begin  to  cram 
their  minds  full  of  facts  relating  to  the  history  of 
our  country  and  of  grammatical  rules,  exceptions 
and  examples.  Soon  the  first  part  of  Smith's  New 
Testament  History  will  be  closely  scanned  by  the 
anxious  student,  not  for  important  biblical  truths 
but  for  unusual  and  perplexing  words,  words  of  dif- 
fi'jult  orthogriiphy  and  more  difficult  of  remem- 
brance. But  why,  all  this  industry  ?  The  usual  ac- 
companiment of  the  Thanksgiving  Proclamation 
has  gone  f(u-th  that  all  the  students  shall  present 
tilt  mselves,  on  the  day  preceding  that  set  apart  for 
national  thanksgiving,  for  examination  in  Grammar, 
U.  S.  History  and  Spelling.  From  this  duty  a  few 
only,  who  by  special  diligence  in  years  gone  by  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a  certain  standard,  are  exempt. 

Tlie  object  of  these  examinations  is  to  give  the 
students  a  good  English  education  and  to  give  them 
a  thorough  review  during  the  latter  part  of  the  college 
course.  This  object  is  certainly  good,  for,  while  the 
mind  during  the  latter  part  of  the  course  is  engaged 
with  more  abstruse  subjects,  the  knowledge  of  the 
common  English  branches  should  not  be  entirely  ne- 
glected. But  is  this  result  reached?  Does  the 
drill  which  the  students  get  in  preparation  for  these 
examinations  result  in  any  permanent  good?  Under 
the  present  method  of  conducting  these  a  certain 
part  of  each  subject  is  designated  as  a  "limit"  out- 
side of  which  he  is  not  required  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions but  within  which  he  is  expected  to  answer  any 
question  however  unpractical.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  in  very  many  cases  no  preparation  is  made  un- 
til the  very  eve  of  examination  and  then  the  mind 
is  cra.nmed  full  of  facts  which  it  is  thought  may  be 
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called  for  by  the  examiner  but  which  are  forgotte  n 
almost  as  soon  as  the  paper  is  folded  and  handed  to  the 
professor  in  charge.  The  student  is  not  entirely  to 
blame  for  he  feels  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
give  facts  which  are  of  no  interest  to  him  and  of  no 
practical  benefit.  It  is  natural  that  when  a  certain 
number  of  questions  are  to  be  taken  from  a  part  of 
a  subject  they  must  involve  more  of  the  details  than 
if  taken  from  the  whole  subject  ?  Does  an  examina- 
tion on  the  details  of  a  subject  indicate  a 
student's  knowledge  of  that  subject.  Certainly 
not.  It  merely  indicates  that  he  has  been 
able  to  retain  these  facts  in  his  memory. 
It  may  be  said  that  no  one  should  destroy  4n  exist- 
ing structure  unless  he  can  build  a  better,  that  we 
should  not  criticise  one  method  without  suggesting 
another.  Allow  us  to  suggest  that  the  student's 
knowledge  could  be  better  tested  by  an  examination 
covering  the  whole  subject  but  not  going  so  much 
into  detail.  Our  County  Superintendents  aim  by 
their  annual  examinations  to  discover  who  have  suf- 
ficient knowlege  of  tlie  branches  tauglit  in  our  com- 
mon schools  to  impart  instruction  to  those  in  attend- 
ance. Why  would  not  the  same  method  work 
equally  as  well  here?  Give  them  a  searching  exam- 
ination at  regular  intervals  on  the  general  outlines 
of  each  of  the  common  branches  and  in  case  of  fail- 
ure to  reach  a  fixed  standard  require  a  second  ex- 
amination after  a  thorough  review  of  the  subject. 


THE  PRACTICAL  SIDES  OF  LIFE. 

BY  J.  ALEX.  VAN  OESDEL,  '85. 

The  desire  and  pursuit  of  happiness  are  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  human  existence.  The  in- 
tellectual giant  and  the  illiterate  debauchee  seek  the 
same  destination. 

In  the  great  procession  of  life,  as  the  countless 
millions  of  humanity  constantly  approach,  move 
by,  and  disappear,  we  are  confused  with  their  va- 
riety of  conditions.  But  where  is  true  happiness  to 
be  found?  With  vision  merely  as  the  arbiter,  we 
are  deluded  by  the  dazzling  splendor  and  gorgeous 
adornment  of  yonder  ranks.  There  are  marshalled 
the  millionaires,  the  intellectual  lights,  and  the 
crowned  heads  of  the  world.  Our  admiration  leads 
us  captive.  We  imagine  that  there  lies  the  secret 
of  true  happiness.  How  different  yon  marshalled 
columns,  where  eternal  poverty,  misery,  disease, 
and  the  vilest  forms  of  depravity  are  displayed. 
With  abhorrence  we  turn  from  the  awful  sight,  as  if 
wealth,  honor,  and  display,  were  the  essentials  of 
happiness.    True  happiness  consists  in  none  of 


these.  Her  shrines  are  at  the  feet  of  the  angel  of 
peace.  She  knows  no  caste.  The  millionaire  and  the 
pauper,  the  educated  and  the  illiterate,  the  monarch 
and  the  subject, march  onward  arm  in  arm  toward 
the  goal  of  eternal  peace.  Every  phase  of  life  pre- 
sents the  same  yearning  plea.  The  vilest  wretch,  as 
he  rises  from  the  slough  of  despond,  is  awakened  to 
a  sensuous  consciousness  of  his  depraved  condition. 
His  hopes  and  desires  are  the  same  as  tliose  of  the 
practical  man,  who  moves  in  a  higher  sphere. 
What  a  contrast !  The  one,  risking  his  chances  for 
eternity,  by  sacrificing  all  for  the  gratification  of 
sense  ;  and  the  other  preparing  for  a  higher  life,  by 
adopting  the  nobler  principles  of  manhood.  The 
one  a  slave  to,  the  other  free  from,  those  habits  that 
degrade  the  character,  and  so  disastrously  wreck 
the  physical  being. 

By  temperance  the  birgest  amount  of  gratifica- 
tion can  be  obtained.  It  insures  healtli,  without 
whicli  it  is  impossible  fur  one  to  gain  the  full  devel- 
opment of  liis  powers.  No  grt  ater  element  is  neces- 
sary for  success  than  physical  i)erf'ection.  Theslave 
of  appetite  is  the  living  monunient  of  both  mental 
and  physical  weakness.  The  work  savors  of  tiie 
workman.  If  the  writer  sickens,  his  sentences  be- 
come uninteresting;  and  every  expression  is  tainted 
with  his  own  mental  inability.  At  liie  judgment 
bar  of  nature  we  must  appear  to  answer  for  every 
oflense  committed  against  the  laws  of  health.  In- 
temperance is  the  most  abominable  curse  that  dom- 
inates the  world.  That  staggering  inebriate,  the  im- 
ago of  depravity,  tells  the  avvfulness  of  slavery  tn 
strong  drink.  The  poor  dyspeptic  suffers  for  the 
gratification  of  his  appetite.  The  consumptive 
is  slowly  breathing  away  the  last  symptoms  of 
vitality  as  the  penalty  for  violating  the  laws  of  health. 
Whoever  yields  to  temptation  debases  himself  with 
the  calamity  of  calamities ;  and  he  who  sulijects 
himself  to  habit,  sups  the  bitterest  di  eg  in  the  cup  of 
bitterness. 

Habit  singes  the  whole  moral  being.  It  drags  into 
voluntary  slavery  the  most  independent  creature  in 
the  universe  of  God.  We  admire  the  grandeur  of 
that  character  which  holds  the  culture  of  the  soul  in 
absolute  supremacy  over  the  pleasures  of  sense;  and 
we  esteem  the  sublime  characteristics  of  that  man 
who,  like  Franklin,  that  consummate  master  of  the 
great  art  of  living,  is  willing  to  feed  his  body  on  a 
roll  of  bread  that  divine  philosophy  may  regale  his 
soul. 

He  who  by  truth  and  honesty  benefits  most  his 
fellow-man,  is  the  masterof  masters;  he  has  learned 
the  art  of  arts,  the  problem  of  human  life.  Embel- 
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lish  that  earthly  tabernacle  as  you  will,  adorn  that 
mortal  structure  with  a  mantle  of  Syrian  splendor, 
and  it  is  tit  only  for  the  habitation  of  truth.  Truth 
and  honor,  the  highest  characteristics  of  true  man- 
hood, reveal  the  living  piinciples  of  a  practical  life. 

Man,  the  being  of  spiritual  attributes,  dwells  in  a 
sphere  far  above  that  of  any  other  work  of  creation. 
Into  his  hands  the  mastery  of  the  world  has  been  in- 
trusted. On  his  very  nature  is  stamped  the  imprint 
of  immortality.  His  mind,  broad  in  its  research, 
vast  in  its  deductions,  penetrates  far  into  the  great 
machinery  of  creation.  He  studies  the  works  of  the 
Divine  hand;  and  contem  plates  his  own  true  sphere 
of  action.  The  beauties  and  lesources  of  nature  are 
made  his  birth-right.  He  moves  like  a  skilled  master 
through  her  vast  lalioratory.  The  mountains  and  the 
vales,  the  skirted  landscape  and  the  golden  sunset, 
are  but  finger-boards  directing  him  to  a  grander  and 
more  glorious  future.  The  very  elements  are  sub- 
jected to  his  will.  His  inventions  are  almost  mirac- 
ulous. His  intellectual  vision  penetrates  far  into 
immeasurable  space  and  grasps  the  immensity  of 
other  worlds.  To  him  the  great  clockwork  (tf  infin- 
ity unfolds  the  workmanship  of  the  master  builder. 
The  vast  constellations  revolving  in  perfect  har- 
mony, are  in  the  words  of  Addison, — ■ 

"Forever  singing  astliey  shine, 
Tlie  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine." 

Nature  is  a  Spectre  Queen,  alluring  the  soul  of 
man  towards  something  grandef  and  holier  than  this 
world  can  produce.  The  desires  of  the  soul  cannot 
be  gratified  on  this  sin-cursed  planet,  but  nmst  reach 
higher,  forsake  this  mortal  structure  and  become  one 
with  the  great  infinite. 

The  spiritual  elements  of  man  are  developed  and 
enlightened  most  by  education.  Tlie  better  edu- 
cated a  man  is,  the  more  he  desires  to  acquire. 
There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  moving  backwards. 
The  boy  who  carved  his  name  highest  on  the  Natural 
B'-idge  found  it  impossilde  to  retrace  his  steps.  The 
only  door  of  safety  was  to  climb  to  the  top.  So  in 
human  life  it  is  either  climbing  or  falling,  there  is  no 
going  down.  He  who  moves  forVvard  with  a  pure 
purpose  will  ultimately  reach  heaven,  the  summit  of 
the  aspirations  of  time. 

Human  imorovement  is  due  largely  to  the  ideas 
and  influences  of  youth.  Says  Wliipple,  "If  we 
scrutinize  the  character  of  human  progi-ess,  we  shall 
find  that  the  forces  which  propel  society  in  the  di- 
rection of  improvement,  are  the  forces  and  ideas  of 
youth."  It  is  the  impulses  of  youth  that  move  the 
world.  It  is  the  bracing  influence  which  the  recol- 
lections of  early  years  forces  upon  the  young  mind. 


that  inspires  it  to  vigorous,  noble,  and  continued 
action.  The  boy  Watt  standing  for  hours  over  the 
boiling  tea-kettle  studying  the  power  of  steam  gave 
to  the  world  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  man. 

The  first  lesson  of  life  is  one  of  suffering.  We  go 
tb  see  a  friend  depart  on  a  long  journey,  we  give 
him  our  last  benedictions  of  love  and  affection.  We 
follow  him  with  communications  of  encouragement, 
till  he  has  passed  beyond  our  reach.  Not  so  in  hu- 
man life,  no  corps  of  angels  guards  the  youth  in  his 
course.  Silently  he  enters  the  unseen  land.  The 
gate  admits  him  to  a  world  of  sufiering  and  tears. 
He  girds  about  him  his  armor  and  enters  the  conflict 
where  principle  must  be  the  conqueror,  if  victory 
crowns  the  effort. 


OTHER  COLLEGES. 

— The  average  salaries  of  college  professors  in  the 
U.  S.,  is  $1,530. 

— There  are  104  college  graduates  in  the  present 
House  of  Representatives. 

— Harvard  has  283  Freshmen  this  year;  Cornell, 
209;  Yale,  125;  Amherst,  104. 

— The  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Harvard 
Base  Ball  Association  is  .$1,054. 

— Sixty  thousand  dollars  have  been  given  to  endow 
a  chair  in  the  new  art  department  at  Princeton. 

— Of  the  320  colleges  and  universities  in  the  U.  S., 
but  24  have  more  than  200  students,  and  only  17 
have  more. than  20  teachers. 

— Harvard  has  at  present  167  teachers,  1520  stu- 
dents. The  library  contains  200,000  volumes,  which 
are  handled  by  25  librarians. 

— The  attendance  at  Ann  Arbor  last  year  was 
1554;  at  Columbia,  1520;  at  Harvard,  1523;  at  Ober- 
lin,  1474;  at  Yale,  1070;  at  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1044. 

— A  class  of  twenty-four  Sophomores  are  doing 
voluntary  work  in  Greek  literature  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. A  class  of  fifteen  Juniors  are  doing  invol- 
untary work  in  the  same  in  Westminster  College. 

— Of  eight  of  the  principal  colleges,  Pennsylvania 
University  is  the  only  one  advocating  protection. 
Williams,  York,  Harvard  and  Amherst  are  free- 
traders, while  Columbia  and  Princeton  are  on  the 
fen  ce. — A  rid. 


— "The  Cornell  Freshmen  embrace  twenty  girls 
this  year." 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 


— The  fish-horn  is  abroad  in  the  land. 

— We  need  the  money  for  your  subcription. 

— "Oh,  that  horrid  essay"  say  the  Freshman  scien- 
tifics. 

— Some  body  undertook  to  paint  the  Prohibition- 
ists red  on  Friday  night. 

— Several  barrels  of  apples  are  stored  away  in  the 
dormitory,  awaiting  the  ladies. 

— The  Banner  Class — every  member  of  the  class  of 
'54,  is  a  subscriber  for  the  Holcad. 

— Of  the  nine  Holcad  editors,  one  is  a  Democrat, 
two  are  Prohibitionists  and  six  Republicans. 

— The  Lecture  Committee  distributed  announce- 
ments for  the  course  at  the  Junior  Orations  Monday 
evening. 

— The  society  young  man  is  now  considering 
whether  his  prospects  will  warrant  his  buying  two 
lecture  tickets. 

— Prof.  Graham  tells  of  an  Amherst  student  who 
defined  a  semi-oviparous  animal  as  one  that  laid 
half  an  egg  at  a  time. 

— Our  friends  will  please  remember  that  we  can- 
not publish  jokes  or  other  articles  unless  accom- 
panied by  name  of  author. 

— The  adherents  of  either  political  party  here 
would  gladly  pay  the  fare  of  their  opponents  up  Salt 
Eiver  to  make  sure  of  getting  them  there. 

—The  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  now  holding  daily 
prayer-meetings  which  are  well   attended.    Much  i 
interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  work. 

— Political  uncertainty  could  not  restrain  the 
seething  patriotism  of  the  small  boy,  which  found 
vent  in  the  cremation  of  St.  John  on  Saturday  even- 
ing. 

— B.  G.  Northorp,  LL.  D.  formerly  secretary  of 
the  board  of  public  instruction  in  Connecticut, 
lectured  in  the  chapel  on  Friday  evening  on  "Village 
Improvements." 

Lost. — A  black  rubl)er  hair-pin  about  six  inches 
in  length  and  of  great  value  to  the  owner.  The 
finder  will  receive  a  liberal  reward  on  returning  it 
to  the  Holcad  office. 

— The  music  for  the  Junior  performances  last 
Monday  evening  was  furnished  by  Kirk's  orchestra 
of  New  Castle,  and  was  of  the  very  highest  order. 


Mr.  Kirk's  reputation  as  a  corneter  and  violinist  is 
widely  known,  and  the  Juniorclass  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  its  success  in  securing  the  services  of  so  fine 
a  musician. 

— Prof.  Graham  assigning  seats  to  a  class : 

"Miss  A.  you  will  please  take  Mr.  B'sseat."  Now, 

as  Mr.  B.  still  occupies  his  own  seat,  the  scene  is 

rather  embarrassing. 

— The  boys  are  beginning  to  frequent  the  gym- 
nasium once  more.  The  ladies  of  Fort  Alexander 
have  introduced  the  new  style  of  gymnastics,  of 
wheeling  one  another  in  wheel-barrows. 

— The  seniors  are  launched  on  the  depths  of  pro- 
tection and  free-trade.  If  the  class  bad  reached  this 
subject  before  the  election,  Blaine's  majority  in 
Pennsylvania  would  have  been  smaller. 

— The  boys  who  sold  books  and  maps  in  New  Y(n'k 
a  year  ago  last  summer,  think  that  if  they  had  re- 
mained there  and  canyassed  the  State  for  Blaine, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  an  official  count. 

— There  was  a  practical  illustration  of  the  law  that 
"two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time"  in  Prof.  Graham's  recitation  room  last 
week  while  the  Seniors  were  being  adjusted  to  posi- 
tion. 

— Will  Shields  thinks  that  the  Hebrew  students 
have  greater  advantages  than  any  others  in  the  col- 
lege. For,  says  he:  "Reading  Hebrew  m\ist  give 
the  tongue  a  rest,  as  they  appear  to  use  the  other 
end  of  the  tongue." 

— Free  Bible  lectures,  without  even  a  collection, 
iu  Lininger's  Hall  on  last  Sabi>ath,  next  Sabbath  and 
the  Sabbath  after.  The  world  and  all  that  pertains 
thereto,  is  at  an  end  and  the  Millenium  with  all  its 
glories  will  arrive  in  1914. 

— Our  lecture  course  iov  the  coining  season  will  be 
opened  by  Col.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  of  Philadelphia. 
He  will  deliver  two  lectures,  one  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Nov.  19,  subject,  "Guides;"  the  other  on 
Friday  evening,  Nov.  21,  subject,  "Out  of  the 
Desert."  Season  tickets  for  sale  by  W.  R.  Mehard 
at  the  Postoffice. 

— The  diff"erent  classes  sent  petitions  to  the  faculty 
on  Monday  the  3rd,  asking  that  Wednesday  be  given 
them  as  a  holiday  in  which  to  rejoice  or  mourn  ac- 
cording to  the  event  (jf  the  election  and  their  res- 
pective pjlitical  beliels.  The  faculty  considering 
the. probability  of  poor  lessons  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  politics,  concluded  to  grant  the 
request.    A  wise  resolution,  but  considering  the  les- 
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sons  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  it  would  have  been 
well  to  have  those  days  also  as  holidays. 

— One  hundred  and  forty-eight  votes  were  cast  in 
this  l)()rough  on  Nov.  4th.  For  President  the  vote 
stood  as  fullows :  Blaine,  101 ;  Cleveland,  15 ;  St.  John 
29;  and  Butler,  3.  For  Judge  the  vote  was:  Hazen, 
100;  Greer,  82;  McMichael,  57;  Bredin,  21;  Mc- 
Junkin,  2;  Professor  Mitchell  received  43  votes  for 
State  Senator,  running  50  per  cent,  ahead  of  his 
ticket. 

— The  following  words  were  mispronounced  in  the 
exercises  of  Monday  evening,  Nov.  3 : 

Water,  new,  thought,  mirrors,  won,  usurpation, 
confines  (noun),  persist,  sacrifice,  path,  France, 
washed.  The  word  bursted  was  used.  In  the  ora- 
tions and  essays  of  Monday  evening,  Nov.  10: 
Brought,  thought,  sumach,  literature,  progress,  car- 
ried, food. 

— The  latest  thing  in  pumpkin  pie  is  made  from  a 
recipe  found  in  Black  &  Hay's  cook  hook  for  Oct., 
1884.  These  pies  have  many  striking  qualities. 
They  are  a  good  thing  for  boarding  clubs  who  wish 
to  practice  economy  in  living.  One  pie  will  last  a 
whole  family  many  days  and  keep  them  in  a  good 
humor  all  the  while.  For  specimen  copies  of  hook, 
call  on  Huey  and  Adair,  Sr. 

— The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Junior  per- 
formers and  their  subjects  for  the  last  two  evenings. 

November  3rd — S  M.  Croen,  "A  Peculiar  People." 

Miiggie  Campbell,  "Gather  out  the  Stones." 

Jennie  E.  Duflaeld,  "Blossoms  by  the  Wayside." 

C.  P.  Harrah,  "Yorktown  and  Gettysburg." 

November  10th— R.  L.  Hay,  "Ages  and  their  Ques- 
tions." 

Annie  Elliot,  "Human  Life." 
Carrie  Hay,  "Thoreau  at  Walden." 
G.  A.  Hover,  "Agriculture." 


PERSONALS. 

— Rev.  H.  S.  Boyd,  75,  was  in  town  last  week. 

— Rev.  H.  S.  Boyd,  75,  visited  the  College  last 
Monday. 

— Rev.  J.  W.  Best,  75,  is  visiting  his  father,  Mr.  T. 
W.  Best. 

—Prof.  J.  B.  McClelland,  78,  is  attending  the  R.  P. 
Seminary. 

— Messrs.  Byers  and  Hay,  of  the  Junior,  and  W. 
A.  Dunn,  of  the  Sophomore  class,  will  begin  their  du- 
ties as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Pulaski  town- 


ship, on  Monday,  the  17th.  Mr.  Hay  will  teach  in 
the  far-famed  No.  5  district. 

— S.  H.  Dodde,  of  Brookville,  Pa.,  entered  college 
last  week. 

— 'Squire  Sampson  is  slowly  recovering  from  his 
sickness. 

— Joe  Warden  is  becoming  quite  pi'oficient  with 
his  new  bicycle. 

— Hutchinson  wants  the  boardwalk  leading  to  the 
South  side  fixed. 

— Miss  Emma  Alexander,  78,  is  teaching  in  Ma- 
honing County,  0. 

— The  College  library  is  receiving  an  addition  of 
about  $350  worth  of  new  books. 

— Mi.ss  Belle  G.  Campbell  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Greenville  Union  School. 

— Prof.  Wallace  left  this  evening  for  Wooster, 
Ohio.    He  will  return  on  Monday. 

—Messrs.  Allen,  '82,  Wick,  '82,  and  Harshaw,  '83, 
were  allowed  to  vote  in  New  York  city. 

— Rev.  John  McNaugher,  '80,  has  received  a  call 
from  the  congregation  of  New  Kingston. 

— Rev.  J.  A  Shannon  has  accepted  a  call  from  the 
U.  P.  congregation  of  Richland,  Kansas. 

— G.  W.  Hood,  Esq.,  '70,  has  been  elected  State 
Senator  for  the  Indiana-Jeft'erson  district. 

— Prof.  Wallace  has  been  chosen  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  the  2nd  U.  P.  Sabbath  School. 

— Prof.  Thompson  was  absent  from  his  class-room 
two  days  attending  the  Teacher's  Institute. 

— S.  A.  Aiken,  who  was  home  attending  the  fun- 
eral of  his  brother,  visited  town  on  the  5th. 

— C.  H.  Wilson,  '84,  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  the 
Brunonian,  the  paper  of  Brown  University. 

— Fritz  Patterson  now  marks  the  worm  for  rail 
fence  with  a  new  bicycle  which  just  fits  him. 

— Mr.  Thos.  Ashmore  has  sold  his  residence  on 
Water  street.    Mr.  R.  W.  Morris  is  the  purchaser. 

— G.  W.  Douthett,  of  the  Freshman  class,  went 
home  to  vote  and  remained  for  a  week's  vacation. 

— Prof.  Austin  has  accepted  the  professorship  of 
music  to  which  he  was  elected  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  board. 

— John  McMichael,  of  the  class  of  '57,  and  a  mem- 
ber the  Board,  has  been  elected  Judge  of  the  Law- 
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rence  and  Butler  county  District,  receiving  the  high- 
est vote  among  five  candidates. 

— W.  E.  Harshaw,  '83,  is  the  writer  of  an  excellent 
article  in  the  Midland  of  Nov.  6th  entitled :  "Advice 
to  Parents." 

— Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Robertson,  of  Cooperstown, 
visited  their  children  who  are  here  at  school,  on 
November  5th. 

— Married — On  Thursday,  Nov.  6th,  at  Xenia,  0., 
by  Dr.  J.  G.  Carson,  N.  L.  Heidger,  '84,  and  Miss 
E.E.  Rhodes. 

— R.  T.  Campbell,  '86,  has  been  elected  Secretary 
of  the  second  U.  P.  church,  J.  Alex.  Van  Orsdel 
having  resigned. 

— Prof.  Graham  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Every-day 
Chemistry,"  before  the  Lawrence  Co.  Teacher's  Insti- 
tute last  week. 

— S.  S.  Mehard,  '69,  was  elected  Judge  of  Mercer 
County  by  a  majority  of  200,  running  1200  votes 
ahead  of  his  ticket. 

— Rev.  W.  M.  Milroy,  late  Professor  of  Greek  in 
this  college,  is  taking  a  post-graduate  course  in  Union 
Seminary,  New  York. 

—Allen,  Rankin  and  McFarland,  '82,  and  Robin- 
son, '83,  were  present  at  the  late  Inter-Seminary  Al- 
liance at  Princeton. 

— Rev.  J.  W.  Witherspoou  and  Mr.  Jos.  Mc- 
Naugher,  were  in  town  last  week  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  College. 

— C.  S.  Park  formerly  of  the  class  of,  '85,  is  book- 
keeper for  the  firm  of  Anderson,  Porter  &  Boyd, 
steel  manufacturers,  Allegheny. 

— R.  A.  Hutchinson,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
third  prep,  class  here  last  year,  is  assistant  Business 
Manager  of  the  Monmouth  Collegian. 

— R.  E.  Stewart,  1st  Lieut,  of  the  Blaine  and  Logan 
marching  club,  is  ready  to  lead  his  command  to 
New  York  to  see  that  Blaine  gets  fair  play. 

— Prof.  Robertson,  who  is  well  known  here,  and  is 
now  attending  Xenia  Seminary,  has  been  training 
the  students  tiiere  in  elocution  and  oratory. 

— The  Misses  Bertie  Short,  of  Oakdale,  and  Ella 
Heckert,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  have  l)een  visiting  their 
uncle,  Mr.  John  Hay,  returned  home  last  week. 

— Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper,  Principal  of  the  Edinboro 
State  Normal  School,  visited  our  college  last  Friday. 
The  only  time  that  he  was  ever  here  before  was  in 
1863  when  Prof.  Thompson  graduated.    Prof.  Cooper 


has  held  the  position  he  now  occnpies  for  twenty- 
three  years  r.nd  has  succeeded  in  making  his  school 
the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 

— The  friends  of  the  Rev.  R.  N.  Hammond,  '74, 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  his  health  has  been  restored. 
He  has  been  lately  admitted  to  the  New  York  Pres- 
bytery. 

— John  Shaw,  '85,  went  home  to  vote  and  has  not 
yet  returned.  If  John  was  not  a  Prohibitionist,  we 
might  suspect  that  his  enthusiasm  had  overcome  his 
prudence. 

— Cards  are  out  for  the  wedding  of  J.  Norman 
Martin,  '81,  to  Miss  Jennie  Andrews,  daughter  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Andrews,  of  Bedford,  Pa.,  on 
Thursday  morning,  Nov.  20th. 

— Harry  MoKean,  '82,  visited  his  home  here  last 
week.  Harry  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  late  cam- 
paign and  had  tlie  satisfiiction  of  seeing  his  law- 
partner,  A.  L.  Hiizen,  elected  Judge. 

— We  had  the  pleasure  recently  of  meeting  an  old 
friend,  Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson,  formerly  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  but  now  of  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  where 
he  has  taken  up  his  residence  as  one  of  the  new 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Westminster  College,  his 
position  being  that  of  Prof,  of  Physics.  A  native 
Pennsylvanian  and  an  alumnus  of  Westminster,  he 
returns  to  his  "native  heath"  with  the  broad  and 
mature  experience  of  one  of  the  leading  educators 
of  the  great  West.  We  are  happy  to  promise  our 
readers  an  early  opportunity  of  meeting  Prof.  Thomp- 
son in  the  columns  of  the  Teacher.  With  his  ex- 
perience as  a  Pennsylvania  County  Superintendent, 
a  Nebraska  Normal  School  Principal  nnrl  State 
Superintendent  he  is  undoubtedly  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  public  education. — The  Penn- 
sylvanid  Teacher. 


—Two  old  ladies,  evidently  from  out  of  town,  were 
walking  along  the  street  one  day  recently,  when  one 
of  them  discovered  a  bunch  of  bananas.  Stopping 
to  look  at  them,  she  adjusted  her  glasses  and  ex- 
claimed: "Well,  I  do  declare,  if  tliem  ain't  bigger 
string  beans  ihan  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 


— "Oh  !  mamma!  such  a  nice  young  man  has  been 
making  love  to  me  at  the  picnic  to-day  !  He  is  just 
as  handsome  as  he  can  be,  and  a  graduate  of  a 
musical  college,  too."  "What  musical  college, 
cliild?"  'Why,  let  me  see — he  told  me.  Oh,  yes, 
Sing  Sing!" — Exchange. 
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CONTACT. 


No  soul  can  be  quite  separate. 
However  set  apart  by  fate, 
However  cold,  or  dull,  or  sby. 
Or  shrinking  from  the  public  eye. 
The  world  is  common  to  tiie  race. 
And  nowhere  is  a  hiding  place. 
Before,  behind,  on  either  side. 
The  surging  masses  press,  divide  ; 
Behind,  before,  with  rhythmic  beat. 
Is  heard  the  tread  of  marching  feet; 
To  left,  to  right,  tliey  urge,  they  fare. 
And  touch  us  here,  and  touch  us  there. 
Hold  back  your  garment  as  you  vfiW, 
Ihe  crowding  world  will  rub  it  still. 
Then,  since  each  contact  needs  must  be. 
What  shall  itdo  for  you  and  me? 

Shall  it  be  cold  and  hard  alone. 

As  when  a  stone  doth  touch  a  stone, 

Fruitless,  unwelcome  and  unmeant. 

Put  by  as  a  cold  accident, 

M'hile  we  pass  onward,  deaf  and  blind. 

With  no  relenting  look  behind? 

Or,  as  when  two  round  drops  of  rain. 

Let  fall  upon  a  window-pane, 

Wander,  divergent,  from  their  course, 

Led  by  some  blind,  instinctive  force. 

Mingle  and  blend  and  interfuse. 

Their  separate  shapes  and  beings  lose, 

Made  one  tlierafter  and  the  same. 

Identical  in  the  end  and  aim. 

Nor  brighter  gleam,  nor  faster  run. 

Because  they  are  not  two,  but  one? 

Or  sliall  we  meet  in  warring  mood. 
The  contact  of  the  fire  and  flood. 
Decreed  by  Nature  and  by  will, 
The  one  to  warm,  the  one  to  chill, 
The  one  to  burn,  the  one  to  slake, 
To  til  wart  and  counteract  and  make 
Each  ot  .er's  wretcliedness,  and  dwell 
In  bate  irreconcilable  ? 
Or,  when  fierce  fire  meets  frail  straw, 
And  carries  out  the  fatal  law 
Which  makes  the  wea'ier  thing  to  be 
The  prey  of  strength  and  tyranny  ; 
A  careless  touch,  half  scorn,  half  mirth, 
A  brief  resistance,  little  worth  ; 
A  little  blaze  soon  quenched  and  marred 
And  ashes  ever  afterward? 


No  ;  let  us  meet,  since  meet  we  must, 
Not  shaking  off  the  common  dust. 
As  if  we  feared  our  fellow  men. 
And  fain  would  walk  aloof  from  them  ; 
Not  fruitlessly,  as  rain  meets  rain. 
To  lose  ourselves  and  nothing  gain  ; 
Not  fiercely,  prey  to  adverse  fate, 
And  not  to  spoil  and  desolate. 
But,  as  we  meet  and  touch,  each  day, 
The  many  travelers  on  our  w'ly, 
Let  every  such  brief  contact  be 
A  glorious,  hopeful  ministry  ; 
The  contact  of  the  soil  and  seed, 
Each  giving  to  the  othei-'s  need, 
Each  helping  on  the  other's  best. 
And  blessing  each  as  well  as  blest. 

—Susan  Coolridge,  in  N.  Y.  Independent. 


THE  WATCHWORD  OF  HEROISM. 


Delivered  by  H  W.  Moore,  '85,  in  the  Adelphic 
Hull,  November  7,  1884: 

All  past  iiistory  is  but  the  biography  of  her  great 
men  and  through  a  succession  of  individuals  we  can 
trace  tlie  character  and  destiny  of  nations.  Down 
through  the  dim  vista  of  the  past,  from  the  time  that 
written  history  began  to  shine  forth  from  the  hills  of 
Greece  to  the  present,  we  find  here  and  there  some 
greatmind  around  whose  name  clusters  sacred  mem- 
ories with  the  history  of  ages.  "God  has  written 
upon  every  flower  that  sweetens  the  morning  air; 
upon  every  breeze  that  rocks  the  flower  on  it?  stem  ; 
upon  every  rain-drop  that  swells  the  peaceful  and 
placid  river  into  a  broad  and  expanseless  sea;  upon 
the  mighty  ocean  tliat  rocks  the  swimmer  in  its 
channel,  as  well  as  upon  that  golden  orb  which  lights 
tlie  pathway  of  ail  his  creatures — upon  every  thing 
he  has  written,  'None  of  usliveth  to  himself.'  "  Far 
back  from  the  time  that  old  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
stood  in  peerless  and  pyramidal  grandeur,  we  have 
heard  the  word  duty  echoing  down  tlie  ages  through 
the  "corridors  of  Time"  as  the  watchword  of  heroism. 
Roll  back  the  billowy  tide  o'"  time;  view  with  a 
searching  eye  the  melancholy  mementoes  of  other 
ages,  and  from  a  thousand  battlefields  of  common 
glory,  we  can  hear  it  in  its  thundering  accents  more 
impressive  than  from  the  tongue  of  a  Cicero  or  a 
DeniosLhenes,  or  "more  symphonious  than  from  the 
harp  of  a  Homer."    Ask  Greece  and  she  still  points 
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to  her  honored  dead.  Ask  Rome,  and  she  points 
with  a  proud  finger  to  the  names  of  Cicero  and 
Scipio.  Ask  England,  and  with  a  still  prouder  finger 
she  points  to  the  name  of  Wellington,  and  above  all, 
to  her  most  beloved  son.  Admiral  Nelson,  who  on 
that  memorable  battle  morning,  sailed  proudly  up 
the  classic  Nile  to  the  coming  battle,  and  on  the 
topmost  mast  wafted  to  the  impulse  of  the  battle 
breeze,  not  honor,  not  victory,  not  courage,  but  that 
single  word,  duty,  and  as  the  heat  of  the  conflict  in- 
creased, the  wandering  vision  of  the  disheartened 
soldier  would  catch  from  thence  an  inspiration  as  if 
gained  from  that  seraphic  choir,  ann  with  a  stouter 
arm  and  braver  heart  win  a  more  magnificient  vic- 
tory, although  their  hero  fell,  and  was  numbered 
with  tiie  dead.  And  as  those  mortal  mists  with  their 
shadowy  curtains  were  fast  gathering  arf)und  that 
ebbing  life,  tbe  last  floating  whisper  that  escaped  his 
lips  were  the  words  wbich  have  since  become  Eng- 
land's watchword — "Thank  God!  I  have  done  my 
duty,"  and  to-day  the  name  of  Trafalgar  has  become 
immortal  and  the  loftiest  sons  of  genius  stand  upon 
her  haro's  ashes  and  sigh  for  that  inspiration  that 
gave  so  much  beauty  to  his  life. 

But  far  above  this  gigantic  life,  overtopping  in 
splendor  and  magnificence  as  a  life  of  duty,  far 
above  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  hist(jry,  stands 
that  noble,  spotless  life,  the  guardian  angel  of  sunny 
France,  the  shepherd gii  l  of  Domremy — Joan  of  Arc  ; 
who  when  her  countrymen  were  weeping  in  despair, 
when  the  last  glimmer  of  hope  had  vanished,  when 
the  leaden  cloud  of  battle  was  putting  on  a.  grimmer 
visage  and  was  being  lit  up  with  a  more  territfic 
glow,  Joan  of  Arc,  then  a  maid  of  Init  sixteen  suu)- 
mers,  inspired  with  the  idea  that  on  that  issue  hung 
the  fate  of  her  country,  wiped  away  the  tear  from 
her  countryman's  eye,  bade  him  follow  and  seizing 
the  banner  of  the  cross,  with  God  as  her  captain  and 
duty  as  her  watchword,  she  drove  tjack  the  English 
armies  from  her  native  laml,  liberated  a  down-trod- 
den people,  and  gave  Fi-ance  her  rightful  King. 
What!  Do  I  hear  you  say  lanaticism  ?  Was  it 
fanaticism  that  caused  Leonidas  with  his  few  hundred 
immortal  braves  to  drench  with  their  very  life's 
blood  the  soil  of  Thermopv  hv  and  become  martyrs 
to  Grecian  liberty ?  Ah,  no!  But  niethinks  ;is  twi- 
light deepened  into  d.irkiiess,  when  the  triimj)  and 
thud  of  Xerxes'  army  bad  died  away,  tliose  golden 
decorating  gems,  which  ever  since  h;ive  lit  up  the 
battle-fields  of  history,  shone  that  evening  upon  the 
grandest  scene  of  heroisni  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Was  it  fanaticism  that  caused  Savanarola  to 
blow  with  a.  clarion   note  ihc  tiumjiet  of  Italian 


liberty,  and  in  the  end  become  a  Christian  hero  and 
and  a  Christian  martyr?  Was  it  fanaticism  that 
caused  Arnold  von  Winkleried  to  drive  back  the 
Austrian  invader  from  his  sacred  soil  ?  'Tis  true  he 
died,  but,  thanks  be  tojGod,  he  saved  his  country,  and 
to-day  the  little  mountain  republic  of  Europe,  like 
New  England  of  long  ago,  has  become  a  refuge  for 
those  oppressed  for  conscience'  sake.  Was  it  fanati- 
cism that  induced  Columbus  to  breast  the  waves  of 
an  angry  sea  and  reveal  to  the  wandering  eyes  of 
humanity  a  hidden  world  ?  Ah,  no  !  But  as  the 
flag  of  Spain  flaunted  in  tlie  breezes  of  the  western 
hemisj)here  it  but  proclaimed  the  crowning  triumph 
of  an  age.  Joan  of  Arc  a  fanatic  !  God  forbid.  If 
the  ambitious  generals  and  the  so-called  nobility  of 
the  time  sneered  at  her  pretentions;  if  the  King  for 
whom  she  had  labored  so  devotedly  to  crown,  for 
whom  she  had  spilt  the  best  blood  of  France  on  the 
field  of  Orleans,  if  lie  forgot  her,  still  the  Frenchman 
of  yesterday  with  the  Frenchman  of  to-day  remem- 
bers her  with  tender  and  loving  aff'eciion.  And 
every  year,  in  the  genial  and  blushing  month  of 
May,  one  vast  congregation  of  admirers  bow  at 
her  shrine,  and  do  her  reverence.  And  when  she 
died  a  nation  wept  as  never  nation  wept  before. 
The  vine  clad  hills  of  sunny  France  throbbed  with 
the  thunder  of  her  praises  and  will  continue  to  echo 
and  re-echo  them  till  time  shall  lie  no  more.  War 
when  waged  for  conquest  and  kingly  supremacy  is 
appallingly  grand  and  thrilling,  but  when  waged  for 
liberty,  for  freedom,  for  independence  and  for  God, 
it  is  encircled  with  a  halo  of  glory  which  makes 
every  soldier  a  hero  and  every  victim  a  martyr.  Go 
to  the  Frenchman  to-day  and  ask  him  who  was  Joan 
of  Arc?  Then  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  with  a  throb- 
bing heart,  with  sorrow  and  with  sadness,  he  will  re- 
peat to  you  the  story  of  her  noble  life; 

"Oh,  bu'ld  high  her  monument,  lier  storieil  bust 
Crown  with  flowers;  let  childhood  witli  their  tenderyears 
Bend  with  beauty  lamenting  o'er  her  dust 
And  liallow  deathless  glory  with  tlieir  tears; 
Then  on  the  skies  this  briglit  inscrii)tion  read  : — 
Her  noblest  monument  is  a  nation  freed." 

Let  the  historian  and  the  bard  of  the  ages  of  the 
past,  the  age  of  the  present,  and  of  the  ages 
of  the  future,  let  them,  I  say,  deride  or  villify, 
eulogize  or  applaud,  the  name  of  the  Joan  of  Arc,  it 
will  remain  the  same,  iier  name  will  ever  shine  as 
the  brightest  star  that  glitters  in  the  diadem  of  the 
French  Republic.  Hers  was  a  heroic  life,  hers  was 
a  life  of  duty.  And  at  the  sweet  age  of  eighteen, 
when  everything  beamed  with  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  just  as  the  future  was  opening  up  with 
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all  her  golden  promises  Joan  of  Arc  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom for  her  country  at  yonder  stake.  Now  iis 
never  before  can  we  reiterate  tlie  sentiment  of  the 
poet  as  he  sings — 

"But  wliether  on  the  scaffold  high, 
Or  in  the  battle's  van, 
The  fittest  place  vifhere  man  can  die 
Is  whirre  he  dies  for  man." 


iMEiMORIALS. 

BY  MARY  S.  ELLIOT,  '81. 

0  lime!  thou  art  a  ruthless  monarch  wiel'Jing  an 
iron  sceptre.  Thou  dost  measure  out  to  kingdoms 
and  to  people  the  span  of  their  existence.  Thou 
dost  touch  the  kinglj'  palace  and  it  crumbles  to 
dust.  Tliou  seemest  to  delight  to  destroy  man's 
proud  works,  and  over  the  Babylons  which  they 
have  huilded  thou  delightest  to  write  thy  victories 
in  their  crumliling  laiins.  Tlie  whole  world  is  thy 
battle  ground,  and  full  of  thy  victories.  Th}'  war- 
riors are  unseen,  doing  thy  biikling  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places. 

But  as  to  the  power  of  all  other  monarchs  there  is 
a  limit;  so  is  there  a  limit  to  thine,  and  here  and 
there  do  we  find  some  memorial  which  thy  hand 
has  not  been  able  to  destroy.  All  along  the  dim 
avenues  of  time,  tlie  greatest  and  noblest  thoughts 
of  human  mind  have  been  left  to  lighten  the  deep- 
ening darkness  that  would  otherwise  surround  them. 
They  are  lights  that  have  lost  none  of  their  bright- 
ness during  the  centuries,  but  even  yet  are  recog- 
nized and  long  after  this  slnill  still  i)e  recognized 
among  the  inherited  memorials  of  the  centuries. 
Many  such  memorials  of  the  mind's  genius  and 
p(^wer  do  we  find  in  literature.  The  proud  Greek 
and  the  hnughty  Roman  have  passed  away,  while 
Grecian  and  Rom:in  customs  and  laws,  orations  and 
poetry,  live  to-day  only  in  their  literature.  Take 
their  literature  away,  and  their  history  is  a  Ijlank — 
their  poetry  and  eloquence  had  died  with  the  breath 
with  which  they  were  uttered.  Take  this  away,  and 
that  which  was  the  greatest  influence  in  making 
them  what  ihey  were  is  lost.  It  is,  principally,  be- 
cause of  the  [liad  and  the  Aeneid  ;  it  is  because  of 
their  historians  ;  it  is  because  of  the  Odyssey  and  of 
Horace,  that  modern  nations  have  accorded  them 
tlie  first  [ilace  among  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

In  modern  times  the  devotion  to  literature  h;is 
been  one  of  the  marked  characteristics.  Eac  i 
year  many  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  home  of  some 
of  the  world's  most  renowned  authors.  Each  ye;ir 
many  a  traveler  visits  the  home  of  Scotia's  Peasant 


Bard — the  hamlet  of  Alloway ;  goes  over  those  fields 
where  many  a  day  was  spent  in  weary  toil ;  stands 
by  that  grave  which  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
decked  with  flowers,  and  remembers  that  here  lies 
one  who  could  so  well  enter  into  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  common  people,  and  could  clothe 
those  peasant  thoughts  and  feelings  in  immortal 
verse.  Each  year  Loch  Cathrine,  the  highlands  and 
the  glens  of  Scotland  are  traversed,  because  here 
were  laid  the  scenes  of  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and 
"The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  Stratford-on-Avon 
is  visited  so  often,  because  this  was  the  birthplace 
of  one  who  could  delight  kings  and  princes.  What- 
ever his  master  mind  touched  in  this  work-a-day 
world,  new  thoughts  in  blended  beauty  were 
breathed  forth  and  a  world  was  entranced.  These 
and  a  hundred  other  places  are  of  interest  because 
of  the  thought-memorials,  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful, that  grace  the  pages  of  so  many  writers'  works, 
thoughts  still  cherished  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
humanity.  It  is  the  master  minds  in  literature  who 
have  set  words  to  the  unheard  melodies  of  the  soul. 
It  is  lliese  who  gain  entrance  into  the  temple  of  the 
beautiful,  and  it  is  these  who  loow  to  catch  nature's 
thoughts,  and,  catching  these,  breathe  them  forth 
in  the  flowing  music  of  their  own  souls.  It  is  these 
who  have  left  gems  of  the  rarest  value  to  be  set  in 
the  soul  caskets  of  humanity.  Hono ',  love  and 
praise  is  the  tribute  which  all  mankind  owe  to  these; 
tliese  w!io  have  left  "thought-flowers"  that  shall 
ever  l)loom  in  luxuriance. 

The  many  ideas  of  Christianity  that  are  found  in 
our  literaturt  shall  l)e  like  faithful  guards  prevent- 
ing the  ruth'.ess  hnnd  of  time  frcm  consigning  them 
to  oblivion.  If  the  Iliad  and  Aeneid  have  great  sub- 
jects, the  theme  of  "Milton's  Paradise  Lost"  far 
transcends  tliem  ;  for  in  it  the  highest  conception  of 
a  religion  is  not  tlnit  which  would  be  given  by  fickle 
gods,  but  it  is  far  beyond  this;  even  that  which  only 
an  unchangeable  God  could  give.  Subtract  from 
Eiiglisli  Literature  the  noble  and  lofty  ideas  which 
the  Christian  religion  has  interwoven  therein,  and 
you  tiestrf)y  a  sacred  memorial.  The  deepest  pathos 
of  the  liuman  heart  is  lost,  the  noblest  feelings  and 
sentiments  ljuried.  Sent  to  gladden  the  weary  and 
careworn;  sent  to  strengthen  in  weakness;  sent  to 
console  in  sorrow;  sent,  to  exalt  human  life  and  en- 
courage honest  endeavor;  sent  to  cliildliood  and  to 
age;  sent  to  the  uneducated  and  philosopher  pro- 
i'ound  in  thought;  sent  in  life  and  sent  at  death — 
the  greatest  and  best  memorial  of  literature — tlie 
Bible. 

Among  the  dilfereut  nations  that  have  existed  and 
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worked  out  their  destinies,  sometimes  only  a  few 
memorials  remain.  This  is  true  of  the  Indian  na- 
tion, of  which  only  a  few  memorials  are  left  here 
and  there  in  the  name  of  some  river,  mountain  or 
valley.  The  names  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  Adi- 
rondack and  Shenandoah  tell  of  a  nation  that  is  be- 
ing slowly  driven  towards  the  setting  sun.  They 
have  left  here  and  there  a  slight  memorial  of  their 
race  in  their  beautiful  legends.  All  through  New 
England,  her  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  have  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  of  the  savage  strange  and  fanciful 
stories  which  his  supei'stitious  mind  was  on'y  too 
ready  to  weave  into  a' reality.  From  the  rising  mist 
of  a  beautiful  lake  he  sees  the  form  of  one  who  had 
met  his  death  in  a  tragical  manner.  And  amdiig 
the  evening  shades  that  gather  on  the  river  he  sees 
a  phantom  canoe  guided  by  a  departed  heroine 
from  the  "Island  of  the  Blessed"  to  take  her  hero 
untouched  by  death  to  that  blessed  abode.  His  re- 
ligion, too,  was  a  beautiful  construction  of  the  im- 
agination— was  a  legend  in  itself.  Upon  many  such 
legendary  ideas  as  these  have  American  poets  seized 
and  erected  a  moruiment  of  poetical  beauty  to  this 
vanquished  people.  Longfellow's  Hiawatha  had 
never  existed  but  for  their  legeiuLiry  and  poetical 
notions.  To  his  hero,  Hiawatha,  he  has  given  the 
most  noble  traits  of  ciiaracter,  and  into  his  poem  he 
has  woven  many  of  iheir  customs  and  superstitious 
ideas,  and  not  until  this  poem  has  been  forgotten 
will  this  people  have  lost  one  of  the  greatest  memo- 
rials erected  to  their  race. 

Over  the  ruins  of  one  nation  another  rises.  The 
.  cities  of  one  are  buried,  and  another  rises  over  its 
tomb.  This  is  the  story  of  hist()ry.  The  aborigines 
sink  into  comparative^  forgetfulness  and  give  phice 
to  our  own  nation  whose  l  ise  and  progress  affords 
ample  material  for  the  historian,  statesman  and  ora- 
tor. The  memorials  of  her  achievements  have  been 
raised  by  her  own  sui>jects.  Not  only  memoi'ials 
wrought  in  marble  by  a  master  hand;  not  only 
memorials  that  may  crumble  to  dust  by  the  touch  of 
time,  but  permanent  memorials.  And  the  names  of 
those  by  whose  wisdom,  love  and  patriotism  they 
have  been  secured,  sh.ill  always  lie  remembered  in 
the  hearts  of  agriitefnl  people.  It  is  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  awe  that  is  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  old 
and  tried  soldier  as  he  levisits  the  many  battle 
grounds  where,  many  long  yea  is  ago,  he  fought  for 
his  country.  As  he  \  isiis  these  scenes  the  very 
ground,  where  his  com[)anion  heroes  lie  buried  calls 
to  mind  their  faces  ;  he  seems  again  to  hear  the  roai- 
of  cannon,  the  dis'-harge  of  luusketrv,  the  commmd 
of  his  leader  and  the  soinuls  of  marlial  music.  What 


nation  does  not  delight  to  reall  the  deeds  of  its 
heroes?  What  nation  does  not  delight  to  erect  mon- 
uments to  their  bravery  and  daring? 

So  as  each  year  of  our  national  life  goes  by,  and 
the  anniversary  of  some  great  event  in  the  nation's 
history  is  at  hand,  we  again  go  over  that  history  and 
vividly  is  the  sacrifice  and  devotion  to  country 
brought  to  mind ;  and  we  come  to  tell  in  fitting 
words  the  story  of  how  and  why  our  heroes  fell. 
.  To-day  we  view  a  national  structure  un- 
surpassed in  grandeur  of  design  by  any  in  the  world. 
Would  we  learn  the  story  of  its  erection,  we  need 
but  cross  the  boundary  line  of  a  century  in  our 
backward  journey,  and  as  we  see  the  fomulation 
stones  laid,  on  each  we  see  inscril)ed  the  word,  In- 
dependence. This  word  was  the  passport  to  Ameri- 
ca's honor,  and  this  is  a  memorial  that  shall  ever 
commemorate  the  dawning  of  our  national  existence. 
For  this  did  many  a  noble  patriot  bleed  and  die ;  for 
this  did  he  sacrifice  and  suHer,  that  the  flag  of  free- 
dom might  wave  above  his  home,  and  his  country  be 
free  as  the  air  he  breathed.  The  story  of  Lexington 
and  Concord,  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Valley  Forge  is 
old,  yet  the  fire  kindled  on  the  altar  of  liberty,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  heroes  of  the  Rev- 
olution, shall  ever  be  kept  burning  by  the  American 
people,  and  each  recurring  anniversary  shall  find 
them  faithful  to  their  trust. 

Beside    the    memorial    Independence,  another 
memoiial  stands,  that  of  Freedom  from  Slavery. 
How  this  was  secureil,  let  the  soldiers  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  Gettysburg,  and  a  hinidred  other  battle 
'  fields  tell. 

Lef  the  many  buried  dead  on  the  battle  fields,  be 
a  silent  an.svver.  The  wind  of  the  south  blows  over 
the  grave  of  many  a  hero  of  Northern  birth.  Let 
the  passers-by  tread  lightly  by  their  hallowed  graves. 
Let  the  flowers  send  out  their  perfumes  as  sweet  in- 
cense to  their  heroic  bravery,  for  this  is  holy  ground 
where  the  nations'  martyrs  lie  wrapped  in  death, 
and  their  noble  deeds  and  grand  achievements  shall 
remain  immortal  memorials  in  the  nation's  history, 
"rendering  the  nation  what  it  once  had  been,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before,  the  favorite  home  of 
the  brave  and  the  free,  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed 
of  every  land,  the  terror  of  tyrants  of  every  land, 
the  impregnable  citidel  of  true  liberty,  the  blooming 
paradise  of  the  world." 


•-'■What  is  the  worst  thiig  abo.it  riches?"  asked 
a  Sabbath-school  teacher.  "That  they  take  unto 
themselues  wings  and  fly  away,"  promptly  replied  a 
boy  at  the  foot  of  the  class. 
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RUSSELL  H.  CON  WELL 

Was  born  in  the  town  of  Worthington,  Hampshire 
County,  Massachusetts,  February  15th,  1843,  and 
spent  his  early  days  upon  a  small  farm  situated  in 
the  most  sterile  and  mountainous  portion  of  that 
region.  Very  early  in  his  boyhood  he  was  com- 
pelled to  earn  his  own  living,  and  unassisted  secured 
the  position  which  he  now  holds  as  a  "self-made 
man."  He  kept  along  with  his  classes  in  the  dis- 
trict school  by  studying  evenings,  while  working  at 
manual  labor  during  school  hours,  and  earned  by 
daily  labor  his  meagre  suppl}^  of  food  and  clothing 
while  at  the  academy  in  Wilbraham,  Mass.  In  18G0 
he  entered  upon  the  law  and  academic  course  to- 
gether at  Yale  College — the  latter  under  a  tutor  so 
as  to  economize  time  and  reduce  expenses.  But 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  interrupted  his  studies  in 
18G2,  and  took  him  to  the  field  as  a  captain  of  in- 
fantry. He  afterwards  served  in  the  artillery 
branch  of  the  service  and  as  a  staff  officer.  He  was 
wounded  twice. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Minnesota,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law,  he  having  completed 
his  course  by  private  study  while  in  the  army.  In 
18G7  he  represented  the  State  of  Minnesota  as  its 
Emigration  Agent  to  Germany,  and  became  the  for- 
eign correspondent  of  his  own  newspaper.  In  18G8 
he  was  engaged  as  the  correspondent  of  the  New. 
York  Tribune,  and  in  the  year  following  as  the  trav- 
eling correspondent  also  of  the  Boston  Traveller.  In 
1870  he  was  sent  to  the  different  countries  of  Asia 
and  Europe  by  the  New  York  Tribune  and  Boston 
Traveller,  and  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  globe,  fill- 
ing at  that  time  many  important  lecture  engagements 
in  England.  He  afterwards  visited  England  exclusive- 
ly on  a  lecture  tour  through  the  important  citie^i  of 
that  country.  In  1870  he  published  his  first  book, 
"Why  and  How  the  Chinese  Emigrate."  It  has 
been  followed  by  many  otliers  of  a  historical  and 
biographical  character.  He  was  a  friend  and  trav- 
elling companion  of  Bayard  Taylor,  and  his  biogra- 
phy of  that  poet  and  traveller  had  a  very  extended 
sale.  For  eight  years  he  practiced  law  in  Boston, 
pursuing  industriously  in  all  leisure  hours  his  liter- 
ary studies,  and  lecturing  evenings.  He  reads  and 
writes  eight  different  languages,  and  has  an  especial 
fondness  for  the  historical  and  theological  works 
of  Germany  and  Italy.  His  lectures  are  lively  and 
humorous,  yet  earnestly  instructive,  and  cover  a 
wide  range  of  experience  and  study.  He  is  engaged 
to  lecture  for  1884  in  cities  where  he  has  been  heard 
once  in  each  year  for  thirteen   successive  years. 
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The  universal  testimony  of  the  press  in  this  country 
and  in  England  shovvs  that  his  popularity  is  well 
merited. 

Col.  Conwell,  as  stated  above,  is  the  author  of  many 
popular  books,  including  "Why  and  How  the  Chi- 
nese Emigrate,"  "Women  and  the  Law,"  "The  Great 
Fire  in  Boston,"  "The  Great  Fire  in  St.  John,"  "Bi- 
ography of  Bayard  Taylor,"  "Life  of  Presidenc 
Hayes,"  "Life  of  Gen.  James  A.  Garfield,"  "Lives  of 
the  Presidents,"  "Life  of  James  G.  Blaine,"  and  sev- 
eral smaller  works.  The  Baptist  Publication  Soci- 
ety of  Phila.,  will  in  a  few  days  publish  a  new  book 
by  l\Ir.  Conwell,  entitled  "Granavello,  the  Walden- 
sian  Jew." 

In  1877  Col.  Conwell  left  the  profession  of  law 
with  a  lucrative  practice  and  entered  the  Baptist 
ministry,  after  a  theological  course  at  Newton,  Mass. 
He  is  now  pastor  of  Grace  Church,  Philadelphia. 

MUSICAL  CONSERVATORY. 

Prof.  T.  M.  Austin  has  been  selected  as  Professor 
of  Music.  He  comes  highly  recommended  by  those 
who  know  him  as  a  man  of  excellent  character  and 
professional  ability.  He  served  Thiel  College  for  a 
year  as  instructor  in  Music,  and  President  Roth  gives 
this  decided  testimony  : — 

"He  loves  his  profession  and  awakens  enthusiasm 
in  his  pupils.  *  *  He  specially  excels  in  vocal 
instruction." 

He  is  now  in  attendance  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  in  Boston,  and  Dr.  Tourjee  writes 
recently  :  — 

"Mr.  T.  M.  Austin  has  successfully  studied  voice, 
piano  and  harmony,  and  by  his  intelligence,  perse- 
verance and  fidelity  has  won  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  oflicers  and  teacliers.  He  seems  to  have  the  in- 
stinct of  the  teacher,  and  with  his  qualifications  and 
cln-istian  character,  tliere  should  be  nothing  in  the 
way  of  bis  success.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  commend 
him  cordially  for  any  position  which  he  would  con- 
sent to  undertake." 

He  has  accepted  the  position  and  will  be  here  at 
the  begining  of  session  to  take  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

TERMS  : 

The  Piano  or  organ,  two  lessons  a  week  : 

First  Session   $18.00 

Peco.n'Ii    "      15.00 

Third     "   15.00 

For  rent  of  instrument  $4.00  for  first  session 
and  $3.00  f  )r  each  of  tlie  two  remaining  sessions. 

Vocal  Music  will  lie  taught,  3  lessons  a  week,  tvv'O 
individually  and  one  in  class  on  the  following  terms  : 

FiKST  Se-'sion   $18.00 

Secokd  and  Third  Sessions,  each   15.00 

Vocal  classes  in  the  College  building  will  be  taught 
at  the  rate  of  $2.00  for  first  session  and  .fl.OO  for 
every  succeeding  session  for  one  lesson  a  week. 
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north-eastern  corner  of  the  campus  formerly  used 
as  a  gymnasium  has  been  remodeled,  a  part  being 
finished  for  the  janitor's  residence,  a  part  fitted  up 
as  a  chemical  laboratory  and  recitation  room  while 
the  remaining  portion  is  left  as  before.  In  the  chem- 
ical department  especially  is  the  imj  rovement 
noticeable.  Heretofore  tlie  work  in  this  department 
lias  been  hindered  by  lack  of  room.  The  laboratory 
is  supplied  with  gas  and  water  throughout  and  be- 
sides the  regular  recitation  room  which  is  furnished 
witli  a  complete  set  of  apparatus  for  illustrative  ex- 
periments ample  provision  has  been  made  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  prosecute  further  the  study  of  this 
branch  during  the  Senior  year.  Separate  tables  have 
been  arranged  and  fully  furnished  witli  apparatiis 
for  all  who  wish  to  undertake  the  study  of  Analyti- 
cal Chemistry  and  Mineralogy.  With  siu;h  provi- 
sion tlie  college  can  now  offer  as  great  facilities  for 
the  study  of  this  subject  as  can  be  found  in  any  of 
our  neighboring  colleges. 


T^X^E  publish  in  this  issue  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life 
^'-^  of  Col.  Russell  11.  Conwell  which  will,  doubt- 
less, be  read  with  great  interest  by  his  many  friends 
in  this  vicinity.  Tlie  students  of  Westminster,  and 
the  citizens  of  New  Wilmington  no  longer  look  upon 
the  distinguished  gentleman  as  a  stranger  when  lie 
comes  among  them,  but  as  an  old  and  honored  friend 
whose  return  is  annually  expected  and  looked  for- 
ward to  with  no  little  pleasure.  During  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  in  wiiich  time  he  has  delivered  here  no 
less  than  seven  or  eight  of  his  popular  and  instruc- 
tive lectures,  he  has  steadily  grown  in  favor.  No  one 
who  has  once  listened  to  him  can  fail  to  he  im- 
pressed with  his  intense  earnestness  and  his  sincere 
desire  to  say  and  do  something  in  tlie  wiiy  to  accom- 
plish the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  He 
puts  into  \vords  thoughts  that  rtirry  with  them  les- 
sons to  lie  studied  with  |inilii.  and  never  to  he  for- 
gotten. His  last  lectiucs  Iutc  were  unt;sually  interest- 
ing and  instructive  and  the  impressions  made  will 
long  be  remembered. 

IT  is  {lerlnips  not  amiss  at  this  time  to  call  attention 
to  the  improvements  mafle  during  the  summer 
which  afford  increased  facilities  for  thorough  work 
in  the  department  of  chemistry.    The  building  in  the 


HE  question  which  most  perplexes  the  young 
man,  especially  during  his  College  course  is, 
probalily,  what  choice  to  make  for  liis  life  work  or, 
rather,  what  foundation  to  lay  upon  wliich  to  build 
a  successful  career.  No  more  imp>irtant  question 
arises  and  no  one,  perhaps,  more  ditficultof  decision. 
He  sees  about  him  men  who  have  riches,  men  who 
have  learning,  men  who  liave  fame,  men  who  lead 
lives  of  tranquillity  and  ease,  men  of  integrity  and 
true  character;  but  he  knows  there  are  none  whose 
fortune  or  privilege  it  is  to  possess  all  these  things. 
In  the  great  market  place  of  the  world,  he  sees  these 
various  commodities  exposed  to  view  and  knows  full 
well  that  to  secure  any  one  he  must  spend  his  time, 
labor  and  ingenuity.  Riches  are  inviting.  Sliall  he 
purchase  them  and  enjoy  all  the  blessings  they  will 
bring  him?  There  are  many  examples  of  men  who, 
from  small  liegiunings,  by  patience,  diligence  and 
by  the  closest  attention,  liave  become  rich.  And  so  can 
he.  It  requires  no  great  man,  no  giant  intellect  to 
amass  a  fortune,  when  he  sacrifices  all  else  to  secure 
it.  But  his  very  wealth  makes  him  restless,  suspi- 
cious and  parsimonious  ami,  it  may  well  l)e  doubted 
whether  his  integrity,  a  kind  of  course  honesty,  is 
what  it  should  be.  He  becomes  a  slave  and  bis  life 
a  drudgery.  But  learning  may  be  a  "pearl  of  price." 
This,  too,  may  be  acquired  by  diligence  and  patience 
atul  long  hours  of  hard  study  and  reflection,  but  the 
only  reward  he  can  feel  sure  of  is  that  of  a  well-dis- 
ciplined, well-informed  mind  capable  of  grasping 
difficulties  and  enjoying  pleasures  which  come  only 
to  the  literary  worker.    But  should  he  not  be  content 
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to  allow  the  Jiian  of  wealth  his  dross  while  he  him- 
self reaps  a  reward  so  great?  And  so  whatever  be 
the  object  desired,  by  a  proper  exertion  of  tlie  facul- 
ties it  can  he  attained.  The  choice  should  be  made 
deliberately,  carefully  and  wisely  and  should  bring 
satisfaction  and  not  regret. 

NOTHER  year  has  rolled  around,  another 
Thanksgiving  come  and  gone.  Perhaps  the 
thought  has  occurred  to  all  that  in  many  instances 
Thanksgiving  Day  is  not  observed  as  it  should  be. 
The  object  of  the  day  as  a  national  custom  is  that  as 
a  peo})le  we  may  render  thanks  to  God  for  his  bless- 
ings vouchsafed  to  us  as  a  nation.  It  is  one  maik 
which  distinguishes  us  as  a  christian  nation,  and  as 
such  the  day  thus  set  apart  should  be  sacredly  ol>- 
served.  In  many  places,  however,  the  day  is  devot- 
ed to  rioting  and  lawlessness.  Its  proclamation  as 
a  day  for  tlie  cessation  from  labor  is  taken  as  a  li- 
cense for  all  kinds  of  dissipation.  Its  use  for  such 
purposes  is  an  insult  to  the  christian  people  of  this 
land;  and  those  who  participate  in  such  an  observ- 
ance of  the  day  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
stringency  of  our  just  laws  is  not  in  the  least  relax- 
ed. To  observe  it  as  a  d;iy  of  rejoicing  is  very  fitting 
for  joy  and  tliauks-uiving  are  in  perfect  harmony. 

It  is  said  tliat  this  custom  originated  ir.  New  Eng- 
land during  her  colonial  existence.  Ata  time  of  fam- 
ine when  their  provisions  were  almost  exhausted  aday 
of  fasting  and  prayer  was  proclaimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. On  the  very  eve  of  the  day  thus  set  apart  a 
vessel  arrived  from  England  bringing  supplies  fur 
their  relief.  With  their  characteristic  Puritan  faith 
in  an  over-ruling  Providence  a  second  proclamation 
was  issued  changing  the  day  to  one  of  thanksgiving 
for  their  almost  miraculous  relief.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  day  would  be  observed  with  rejoicing 
and  gladness  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  it  would 
be  nuide  an  occasion  for  the  utter  disregard  of  all 
law  human  and  divine. 

When  we  became  a  nation  it  seemed  fitting  that 
we  should  perpetuate  this  custom  by  devoting  one 
day  each  year  to  returiiing  thanks  for  the  year's 
mercie-!.  Tiie  gool  people  of  this  land  should  effec- 
tually frown  down  all  disposition  to  mike  the  d;iy 
one  of  lawlessness. 


The  average  standing-  of  the  forty-eijjlit  girls  in  tlie  annex 
is  liijjlier  than  that  of  tlie  men  in  the  University. — Harmrd 
Advocate. 

HE  above  is  surely  encoiu-aging  to  those  who 
advocate  the  admission  of  ladies  to  our  colleges 
on  equal  terms  with  gentlemen,  afibrding  them  tlie 


opportunity  of  direct  competition.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  ladies  are  able  to  compete  so  successful- 
ly with  their  more  highly  favored  brothers  who  are 
admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of 
one  of  the  oldest  of  our  colleges.  We  hope  that  the 
time  may  soon  come  when  ladies  and  gentlemen 
shall  be  admitted  to  all  our  colleges  on  an  equal 
footing. 

Experience  has  shown  that  they  are  fully  as  com- 
[)etent.to  cope  with  and  master  the  more  abstruse 
sul'jects  winch  are  contained  in  a  college  course  as 
are  the  male  students  and  that  in  many  cases  they 
even  excel  the  gentlemen  in  keenness  of  insight  and 
in  i)readth  of  comprehension.  That  their  physical 
constitution  is  able  to  stand  the  mental  strain  im- 
posed upon  it  by  an  advanced  college  course  is  fully 
estaiilislud  both  scientifically  and  by  experience. 
Since  it  has  been  so  clearly  shown  that  woman  has 
the  ability  both  physically  and  mentally  to  tread 
with  mnn  the  path  of  knowledge,  why  do  our  col- 
leges persist  in  closing  their  doois  against  her?  Is 
ii  because  she  does  not  need  an  education  as  exten- 
sive as  that  afforded  man?  Is  it  because  the  world 
dt)cs  not  need  an  educated  womankind?  No  one 
can  study  the  history  of  the  past,  noting  the  infiu- 
ence  of  woman  in  shaping  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  yet  deny  that  woman  has  been  a  mighty  power 
either  for  go(jd  or  evil.  In  the  clash  of  contending 
forces  throughout  the  world  to-day,  woman  is  com- 
pelled to  bear  her  piirt,  to  stand  on  equal  footing  with 
man  in  the  arena  of  action.  In  social  life,  in  busi- 
ness pursuits,  in  literature  and  even  in  political  cir- 
cles the  infiuence  of  woman  is  being  recognized 
more  ;uid  more  as  an  important  factor  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  world  demands  for  woman  an 
education  that  will  turn  this  influence  toward  the 
right.  Woman  demands  for  herself  an  education 
that  will  enable  her  to  fight  successfully  the  battle  of 
life.  The  time  is  fiist  passing  away  when  woman's 
field  of  efi'ort  is  bounded  by  "narrow  kitchen  walls." 
Her  si)here  of  action  is  widening  and  will  soon  be 
hmited  only  by  her  abilities  and  her  inclinations. 
New  avenues  of  usefulness  are  opening  up  before 
her  each  year  and  to  meet  these  new  demands  upon 
her  a  more  liberal  education  is  necessary.  If  we 
demand  of  her  duties  equal  to  those  of  man  we 
should  not  deny  her  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  an 
education  equal  to  that  liy  which  he  may  qualify 
hi nist'lf  for  life's  work. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  woman  has  exclusive 
access  to  institutions  where  she  may  obtain  as  high 
an  education  as  at  any  of  the  colleges  open  to  gen- 
tlemen.   We  do  riot  deny  that,  but  since  in  after 
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life  the  two  sexes  mingle  in  social  as  well  as  business 
relations,  why  need  we  separate  thera  during  the 
time  of  preparation  for  those  activities?  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  woman  exerts  a  refining  influence  in 
society  and  we  think  that  her  influence  in  the  circle 
of  college  society  has  the  same  refining  and  elevat- 
ing eff'ect. 

EXCHANGES. 


The  difficulties  of  Prohibition  are  well  set  forth  in 
an  article  in  the  Muskingam  Organ.  This  paper 
though  of  rather  an  inferior  size  is  well  edited  and 

presents  a  very  neat  appearance. 

*  * 

The  November  number  of  the  Delmvare  College 
Review  contains  little  interesting  reading  mattei-, 
excepting,  of  coui-se,  Belva  Lockwood's  lecture. 
This  paper  has  in  the  past  sustained  a  very  good 
reputation,  but  the  present  editors  should  furnish 
something  of  more  interest  or  it  will  loose  its  high 
standing  among  college  journals. 

* 

From  Frederickton,  N.  B.,  comes  the  University 
Monthly.  The  print  is  clear  and  the  paper  is  of  the 
best  quality.  But  why  so  much  unprinted  space  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page?  Oh  !  excuse  us,  perhaps 
this  space  is  reserved  for  advertiseinents.  But  fill 
it  up  and  you  will  be  liundreds  Ijetter  ofl'at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

'A-  * 
* 

Thk  Univerdty  Press  is  a  weekly  journal,  published 
by  the  students  of  Wisconsin  University.  The  edi- 
torials are  interesting  and  suggestive,  reflecting 
much  credit  on  their  author.  Some  editors  think  it 
a  hard  task  to  write  a  .'ew  short  articles  once  a 
month,  others  groan  when  the  time  comes  around 
every  two  weeks,  but  the  (ditors  of  the  Press  stand 
the  shock  every  week,  and  still  are  happy. 

The  November  number  of  the  Wooster  Collegian 
contains  seyeral  good  literary  articles.  It  also  con- 
tains an  edit(  rial  worthy  of  note,  on  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes.  Perhaps  the  lady  editors  were  present 
when  this  article  was  written.  Anything  to  keep 
peace  in  the  family. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  to  our  table  The  Lawren- 
<*an  of  Lawrence  University,  Appletou,  Wisconsin. 
Though  not  wearing  a  '"eoat  of  many  colors,"  it  has 
many  features  worthy  of  iniihiiion.  The  eilitorials 
are  short  and  to  the  point.  It  contains  a  very  in- 
teresting sketch  of  Miss  Francis  E.  Willard. 

-s  * 

■X- 

Our  table  contains  n;;iny  other  interesting  college 
journals,  but  space  will  not  pcimit  their  mention. 


OTHER  COLLEGES. 


— A  University  is  to  be  opened  in  Iceland  in  Sep- 
tember, 1885. 

—Warnings  are  l)eing  given  the  Yale  Juniors  on 
account  of  low  standing. 

— The  school  property  in  the  South  is  valued  at 
$6,000,000  against  $188,000,000  in  the  North 

— At  Harvard  there  are  thirty  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.,  eleven  for  A.  M.,  and  five  for  S.  D. 

— The  University  of  Madras  has  graduated  899 
students  of  whom  not  one  has  been  a  Christian. — 
Ex. 

— Harvard  University  has  adopted  the  liberal  plan 
of  giving  its  professors  one  year  in  every  seven  for 
private  study. 

■  — The  Latin  salutatory  at  Yale  has  been  snch  a 
failure  for  the  past  two  years  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  discontinue  it. — Ex.  How  about  the  Greek 
salutatory  at  Westminster. 

— In  the  new  Oriental  College,  in  England,  affairs 
are  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  whether  a  stu- 
dent is  a  Hindo  or  Musselman,  he  can  live  in  his  own 
way,  as  though  at  home  in  India. — Ex. 

— There  are  144  theological  schools  in  the  United 
States,  with  634  instructors,  and  4,793  students.  The 
number  of  law  schools  is  46  ;  professors,  229;  stu- 
dents, 3,227.  Medical  schools,  126 ;  professors, 
1,749;  students,  14,536.— fe. 

— Miss  Irving,  niece  of  Washington  Irving,  has 
offered  to  the  class  of  '85  at  Princeton,  for  their 
Class  Ivy,  a  slip  planted  by  the  famous  author's  own 
hand.  The  original  plant  came  f''om  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  home  at  Abbotsford. 

— The  average  annual  expenses  of  a  student  at 
Harvard  are  $800;  Amherst,  $500;  Columbia,  $800; 
Lafiiyette,  $400;  Princeton,  $600;  Yale,  $800;  and 
Williams,  $500.  The  average  expense  of  the  college 
course  for  the  Senior  class  at  Brown  is  $1,769.70. — 
Ex. 

— Itissaiil  that  President  IMcCosh  of  Princeton, 
President  Barnard  of  Columbia  and  Professor  Wilson 
of  Cornell,  are  the  only  three  men  in  the  United 
States  who  have  received  the  three  degrees  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Doctor  of  Litera- 
ture.— Ex. 

— Princeton  College  has  a  new  grading  system  to 
go  into  effect  next  term.  There  are  tliree  classes: 
First,  magnum  laudi;  second,  cum  laudi ;  third  and 
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passed ;  the  magnum  laudi  composes  the  honor 
men  or  one-fifth  of  the  class;  the  cum  hiudi  two- 
fifths  of  the  class,  and  passed  two  fifths  of  the  class. 
Each  man  now  will  know  in  what  class  he  stands 
in  each  study,  and  also  his  average  standing. 

— At  Yale  College,  in  1762,  the  graduating  class 
had  but  one  member.  In  1785  there  were  70;  but  in 
1800  there  were  only  3G.  Since  then,  taking  the  de- 
cades together,  the  average  size  of  the  classes  has 
steadily  increased,  tliongh  not  in  proportion  to  the 
development  of  the  country.  The  size  of  entering 
classes  decreases  with  liard  times,  not  immediately, 
hut  from  one  to  three  years  afterward,  reducing  the 
size  of  the  graduating  class  in  froiri  five  to  seven 
years.  Sometimes  the  tables  show  great  variations, 
without  any  apparent  cause.  The  fluctuations  are 
not  regular,  the  only  steady  change  being  a  slow  in- 
crease, though  the  present  four  classes,  '85  to  '88, 
are  each  of  them  smaller  than  '83  or  '84,  at  the  same 
year  in  the  course.  The  present  Freshmen  class 
numbers  39,  the  smallest  since  1875. 


ENGLISH  EXAM  IN  A  TIONS. 


GRAMMAR. 

Suggestions — ^Write  on  only  one  side  of  your  pa- 
j)er,  and  leave  an  inch  of  space  at  the  top.  Place 
your  name  on  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  every 
sheet,  and  number  the  sheets  in  order.  Write  the 
answers  only,  and  number  them  to  correspond  with 
the  questions  or  topics  on  this  sheet.  Write  plainly, 
and  remember  that  the  general  appearance  of  your 
papers  will  be  considered  in  making  up  your  stand- 
ing. 

Those  taking  90  per  cent,  on  2nd,  4th,  5lb,  8th,  9th 
and  last  five  topics,  will  be  excused  from  I'urther  ex- 
aminations in  Grammar,  provided  the  same  jrrade  is 
taken  on  the  unlimited  questions  in  other  English 
branches.  Those  taking  85  per  cent,  on  the  first 
ten  topics  in  all  English  branches  will  be  excused  fin- 
one  Year. 

1.  Define  [<f  ]  Syntax,  (b)  Indirect  discourse,  (c) 
Subordinate  element,  ((/)  Independent  element, 
[<•)  and  Connective. 

2.  Correct  all  errors  in  the  following,  and  give  rea- 
sons: [a]  Let  every  o)iP  answer  for  themselve;-. 
[h)  He  is  the  same  person  who  I  took  him  to  be. 
[<■]  TrW  them  to  set  still,  [d]  "Spare  Hours"  were 
written  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  [e)  Forest  after 
forcM  fall  before  the  axe  of  the  white  man. 

3.  [a)  After  a  pleasant  two /iowr.s  sail  we  went  os/iorfi 
to  lunch,  (h)  His  explanations  sounded  harshly. 

(c)  No  one  gave  his  opinion  as  modestly  as  he. 

[d)  That  boy  is  not  careful  with  his  books,  (i  ) 
Each  day,  each  hour  bring  their  temptolions. 


4.  Write  a  formal  letter  to  a  clergyman  in  some  city , 
asking  his  advice  in  regard  to  an  edition  of  the 
Bible  suitable  for  a  present  to  a  Sabbath 
Scliool  teacher. 

(N.  B.  This  letter  should  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
complete  in  all  respects,  signed  with  your  own 
name,  foldec,  and  the  direction  placed  on  the 
back.) 

5.  Give  the  construction  of  all  the  italicized  words 
in  Nos.  2  and  3. 

6.  Construct  sentences  containing  the  following 
words  correctly  used :  whom,  whose,  that,  yet, 
though,  but,  one,  till,  only,  alone. 

7.  Punctuate  the  following: 

the  fdiirtli  reached  out  his  eager  liand 

and  felt  about  the  knee 
what;  riiost  this  wondrous  beast  is  like 

is  very  plahi  quoth  he 
'tis  clear  enough  the  elephant 

is  very  like  a  tree 

8.  Punctuate  the  following: 
Marullus    you  sir  what  trade  are  you 

2nd  citizen    truly  sir  in  respect  of  a  fine  work- 
man i  am  but  as  you  would  say  a  cobbler 
Mar    but  what  trade  art  thou  answer  me  direct- 
ly 

9.  Analyze  or  diagram  the  stanza  in  No.  7. 

10.  State  the  usual  position  in  the  sentence  of  the 
following:  (a)  the  article  and  the  noun  to  which 
it  belongs;  [b)  the  adverb  and  the  word  it  mod- 
ifies; (c)  the  subject  and  predicate;  (d)  the  rela- 
tive pronoun;  (fi)  a  transitive  v.erb  and  its  object. 

M.    Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  : 
'  Tis  morn  and  scarce  yon  lurid  mil 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolliny  dun, 

12.  Distinguish  by  stating  both  resemblances  and 
difierences,  the  following;  Relative  and  per- 
sonal pronouns;  participles,  verbs  and  adject- 
ives. 

13.  Write  the  pluraJ  of  the  following:  Folio,  octa- 
vo, theory,  die,  hoof,  fife,  penny,  focus,  vortex, 
money. 

14.  Write  the  possessive  plural  of  the  following; 
Man,  boy,  deer,  ally,  hero,  valley. 

15.  Define  pronominal  adjective,  auxiliary  verb, 
preser^t  perfect  tense,  and  give  one  example  of 
each. 

history. 

Those  answering  the  2d,  4th,  6th,  8th,  10th  and 
last  five  questions  of  this  paper,  and  taking  an  av- 
erage grade  of  90  per  cent  on  the  specified  ques- 
tions of  all  papers,  will  be  excused  from  future  ex- 
aminations in  the  English  branches. 

1.  When  was  the  first  legislative  body  called  in 
Virginia?  Of  whom  did  it  consist?  What 
powers  did  it  have?  Why  was  Virginia  made  a 
royal  province? 

2.  Winit  was  the  Navigation  Act?  Give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  acts  of  religious  intolerance  com- 
mitted by  the  Massachusetts  colony. 

3.  What  induced  William  Penn  to  forma  colony? 
Give  three  important  events  in  its  history. 
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4.  Whiit  was  the  condition  of  New  York  iindor  tlie 
Dutch  governors?  What  cause  of  discontent 
during  Stuyvesant's  administration? 

5.  Describe  the  movements  of  Washington's  army 
during  1776,  including  the  name  and  result  of 
each  engagement  with  the  enemy. 

G.  Name  in  their  order  the  principal  militaiy 
movements  of  1781. 

7.  Name  the  commander  of  each  division  of  the 
U.  S.  army  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  tell 
briefly  what  was  accomplished  by  eacli. 

8.  What  important  event  occurred  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1863?  What  advantages  did  the  North 
gain  by  Grant's  operations  on  the  Mississippi 
during  this  year? 

9.  What  led  to  the  battle  of  Gettysburg?  Date  of 
it?  Effect  of  it  upon  the  North?  Upon  the  1 
South? 

10.  Wliat  points  did  the  South  gain  in  1863  ?  Name 
the  generals  that  commanded  in  the  liattles  of 
this  year:  (a)  in  the  North.  {l>)  in  the  South, 
naming  the  battles  in  which  each  was  engaged. 

11.  Describe  the  government  of  Virginia  u lider  the 
1st  chartei-.  What  change  in  the  governinent 
made  by  the  2d  charter?  What  by  the  8d? 
When  did  Virginia  cease  to  i)e  a  charter  gov- 
ern.nienL?  Why? 

12.  Name  in  their  order  the  Presidents  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  giving  the  date  of  the  inauguration 
of  each  and  tlie  name  of  the  political  party  by 
which  each  was  elected. 

13.  What  was  the  "Nullification  Ordinance?"  Date 
of  it?  What  was  the  doctrine  of ''State  Eights?*' 
Who  were  its  prominent  advocates? 

14.  Describe  the  allaii- <if  Mason  and  Slidell.  Dale 
of  it. 

15.  (a)  Name  one  event  of  National  importance 
in  the  life  of  each  of  the  following:  (1)  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglass.  (2)  Gen.  William  Hull.  (3) 
Gen.  Gadsden.  (4)  D.ivid  Wilmot.  (5)  Anson 
Biu'lingame. 

(b)  Name  five  i mportant  events  of  Johnsloji's 
adminislratidii. 


LIST  OF  VrOlWS  FOE  SPELLING. 

Resurrection,  anniversary,  diffusion,  resistance,  fortified, 
maritime,  independence,  massacre,  purveyor,  kindred,  de- 
coyed, cruelties,  obeying,  revenged,  protracted,  rebellion, 
proceeded,  occasion,  original,  exa},'geration.  unconquerable, 
preceded, significant,  submitted,  misinterpreted,  compelled, 
fugitives,  ca|)itulated,  conspiracy,  defense,  besiegers,  alien- 
ated, sepulchre,  guardianslnp,  pMriunount,  prototype,  al- 
liance, guerrilla,  submission,  terrified,  extirpate,  literature, 
sovereignty,  retribution,  eulogy,  martyrs,  piofanatioii,  in- 
censed, foreign,  per[)etual,  enterprise,  intercession,  harangue 
prisoners,  profiting,  identical,  rivals,  parallel,  descendant, 
conferred,  fertilizing,  intrigues,  linnted,  cloisters,  glimpses, 
destined,  occurrence,  acquiesce,  transferred,  architecture, 
reference,  sanguinary,  trtiphies,  coalitions,  seized,  magnifi- 
ce:;ce,  scoin-ged,  typical,  luiattackable,  crucified,  C(jncilia- 
tion,  causeway,  suspension,  liorrors,  parapet,  maintained, 
dying,  fanatieisrn,  concerned,  cliaracteristics,  allegiance, 
feuds,  marriage,  exi)iring,  separates,  endjalmed,  irresistible, 
relief,  inipos.sihle,  fulfill. 


COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 
— Beautiful  snow. 

^^^The  ladies  haveselected  their  rooms  in  the  board- 
ing hall. 

— Tempus  fugit  and  examinations  will  begin  in 
three  weelcs. 

—The  first  grammar  question  was  out  of  tlie  limit, 
so  say  the  boys. 

— Such  a  thanksgiving  is  rough  on  rabl)its,  turkeys 
and  sleighbells. 

— Professor:  Who  was  the  first  father,  of  Mr.  Cotton, 
the  system  of  protection  ? 

— Tiie  Freshmen  had  a  taffy  pulling  at  the  Mis.s 
Shontz',  Thanksgiving  evening. 

— The  SlneldjS  Fort  had  a  reunion  and  oyster  sup- 
per on  the  evening  of  November  26. 

— The  Freshman  class  at  a  meeting  on  Nov.  21st, 
elected  J.  M.  Robertson  Class  Historian. 

— Col.  Bain  will  lecture  on  Thursday  evening,  on 
"Our  Boys  and  Girls,  Nice  and  Nausihty." 

— Oysters  made  their  appearance  for  the  first  time 
this  season  among  the  Seniors  last  Monday. 

— Cornell  has  followed  the  example  of  Westmin- 
ster and  forbidden  smoking  in  the  college  campus. 

— Who  ever  heard  of  a  college  student  wheeling  a 
young  lady  on  a  wheelbarrow  in  order  that  he  might 
court  her  favor? 

— The  Facidty  have  decided  that  the  day  after 
Thanksgiving  shall  be  a  holiday.  Many  o*"  the  stu- 
dents visited  their  homes  at  that  time. 

— The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  decided  to  have  a  social  in 
the  chapel,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  2nd.  Come 
one,  come  all,  and  have  a  pleasant  time. 

— Those  who  have  waded  through  the  mud  en 
routfi  to  tlie  station,  will  appreciate  the  act  of  JVIr. 
Samuel  Elliot  and  others  in  paving  the  lower  end  of 
Water  street. 

— The  fourth  question  in  the  examination  in 
Grammar  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  professors  are  teachers  in  the  Sab- 
bath School. 

— The  Adelphic  Literary  Society  have  sold  their 
chairs  to  the  board  and  have  ordered  five  dozen  new 
ones.  The  board  will  seat  Prof.  Wallace's  room  with 
the  chairs  they  Ijought. 

— Col.  Conwell's  addi'ess  in  the  chapel  last  Tliurs- 
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day  morning  was,  as  usual,  highly  appreciated  by 
the  students.  A  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  town 
were  present  to  hear  him. 

— We  would  like  to  call  tlie  attention  of  that  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  who  prepared  the  grammar  ques- 
tions to  the  fact  that  tlie  limit  began  on  page  204, 
and  did  not  include  all  of  rhetoric. 

— The  music  for  Junior  orations  Nov.  17th  was 
furnished  by  Brassington,  of  Mercer,  and  on  Nov. 
24th,  by  Kirk,  of  New  Castle.  The  class  furnish 
tlieir  audience  with  the  best  music  obtainable,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  orations. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  Reading  Room  Association 
last  Tuesday  evening,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Corres[)Oiiding  Secretary,  F.  B.  Davis; 
Treasurer,  T.  B.  Gormley.  J.  W.  Hutchinson  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

— The  season  of  English  examination  reminds  us 
of  an  answer  given  by  A.  B.  Stevenson,  '82,  alias  "Big 
■'^teve."  It  was  a  geography  examination  and  the 
question  was,  "Name  10  animals  of  the  Arctic  Zone?" 
The  answer  which  the  faculty  accepted  as  correct 
was,  "Five  white  bears  and  five  walruses." 

—The  Presidential  contest  is  now  decided,  and  the 
next  momentous  problem  which  demands  our  atten- 
tion is  :  "Who  will  be  our  next  postmaster  ?"  Three 
Democratic  candidates  are  in  the  field,  John  Elliott, 
Hugh  Wilson  and  J.  M.  C.  Anderson.  The  proba- 
bilities, however,  are  that  W.  R.  Mehard  will  con- 
tinue to  sell  stamps. 

— The  gas  lights  went  out  during  the  Junior  ora- 
tions on  the  evening  of  November  17th.  The  janitor 
fearing  this  had  fortunately  hung  a  lighted  chandelier 
in  front  of  the  platform.  This  wise  precaution 
probably  saved  us  from— well,  an  embaressing  situa- 
tion at  least,  as  the  chapel  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity  with  old  and  young,  especially  the  young. 

— The  present  Senior  cla.ss  is  very  proficient  in  Po- 
litical Econemy,  doing  a  great  deal  of  independent 
thinking  outside  of  tlie  text-book  and  often  in  ad- 
vance of  the  lesson.  This  was  illustrated  one  day 
when  the  professor  after  the  hour  was  nearly  finished 
remarked,  "We  are  almost  through  with  the  lesson 
are  we  not  ?"  One  of  the  class  remarked  that  they 
were  to  take  to  page  504.  "Why  that  is  where  I  be- 
gan" said  the  professor.  The  class  had  recited  in- 
telligently ten  pages  in  advance  not  knowing  they 
were  beyond, the  lesson. 

— Col.  Conwell's  lectures  on  Wednesday  and  Fri- 


day evenings  of  last  week  were  well  attended  and 
very  highly  appreciated.  The  subject  of  the  lecture 
Wednesday  evening  was  "Guides."  The  subject  an- 
noimced  for  Fi'iday  evening  was  "Out  on  the 
Desert,"  but  by  special  request  the  lecturer  gave 
"Acres  of  Diamonds."  This  lecture,  although  de- 
livered here  once  before,  was  listened  to  on  Friday 
evening  with  an  attention  which  shows  how  much 
Col.  Conwell's  hearers  appreciate  him. 

— The  Democrats  of  New  Wilmington  and  vicinity 
had  a  grand  rally  in  town  last  Thursday  evening 
over  the  result  of  the  election.  Owing  to  the  failure 
of  their  speakers  to  put  in  an  appearance,  the  pro- 
gramme as  announced  was  not  fully  carried  out. 
This  we  believe  will  be  the  last  political  demonstra- 
tion of  tlie  season;  and  now  that  the  contest  is  oyer, 
and  Ijoth  parties  have  settled  down  quietly,  the 
stillness  of  the  night  will  no  longer  be  broken  by 
the  sound  of  martial  music  and  the  hurrahs  for  the 
respective  candidates.    Let  us  have  peace. 

— It  is  a  well-known  characteristic  of  the  small 
boy  to  play  "me  big  Injun,"  for  several  days  after 
the  annual  Indian  sliow.  A  story  told  by  Col.  Con- 
well  had  a  similar  influence  on  some  of  the  students. 
Accordingly  a  dozen  of  them  entered  a  room,  filled 
their  pipes,  and  began  smoking.  Their  host  put  on 
a  good  fire,  retired  to  the  windows  and  let  his  guests 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  The  smoking  proceeded  to 
the  apparent  satisfaction  of  everyone  except  two  or 
t  hree  whose  pipes  had  the  advantage  of  them  in  age  and 
strength.  Jt  was  time  for  the  "what  is  it?"  to  be  intro- 
duced, Init  as  there  was  no  change  in  scenery  and  no 
ap|)arent  preparation,  the  act  was  not  expected,  but 
suddenly  a  stream  burst  in  at  the  window,  extin- 
guisliing  pipes  and  causing  a  feeling  of  dampness 
in  certain  quarters.  A  general  panic  ensued  and 
some  of  the  l)oys  scrambled  head-first  out  of  the 
window.  The  remainder  were  induced  to  stay  and 
enj(ty  the  cleared  atmosphere  and  see  the  play 
through. 

The  next  performance  was  not  in  Conwell's  story, 
but  was  improvized  by  the  stage  manager.  He  in- 
troduced it  as  the  "slat  act."  As  a  result  of  this  act 
one  of  smokers  probably  ate  his  breakfast  the  next 
morning  from  the  mantel. 

Having  tested  one  of  C(jnweirs  theories  the  smok- 
ers vote,  that  as  a  suggester,  Conwell  is  a  coniplete 
failure. 

N.  B.  Tliree  pants  buttons  and  a  collar  button 
have  been  left  at  the  Holcad  ofiice,  and  can  be 
had  by  proving  property. 
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PERSONALS. 

— Jas.  Sword,  '84,  is  teaching  at  Mahoningtowii. 

— Miss  Ziua  Snyder,  '84,  spent  her  Thanksgiving 
vacation  in  town. 

— J.  Cal.  Adair  would  make  a  good  soldier.  He 
can  stand  smoke. 

— W.  H.  Moore  and  Perry  Coon  liave  formed  a 
postoffice  combination. 

— Kev.  S.  J.  Crowe  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of 
the  Brooklyn  R.  P.  church. 

— S.  P.  Barackman  left  on  Saturday  for  Mt.  Jack- 
son, where  he  will  teach  this  winter. 

— Rev.  J.  A.  Shannon,  '77,  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Richland,  Kan.,  U.  P.  congregation. 

—Prof.  Jas.  P.  Whitla,  '83,  of  Emlenton  Academy, 
spent  his  Thanksgiving  witli  his  parents. 

■ — Rev.  R.  G.  Furguson  conducted  the  Union 
Thanksgiving  exercises  in  the  First  church. 

— Miss  Emma  Alexander,  '78,  has  receiv(d  the  of- 
fer of  a  position  in  the  Wilkiusburgh  schools. 

—Prof.  A.  C.  McClelland  visited  town  last  Wed- 
nesday, and  remained  for  the  lecture  the  same  even- 
ing. 

— J.  D.  Riinkin,  '82,  has  received  appointments 
for  preaching  this  month  from  Allegheny  Presby- 
tery. 

— Miss  Annie  Frogsfurt,  of  Youngstown,  spent  a 
few  days  last  weeK  with  her  friend,  Miss  Mary  Camp- 
bell. 

— Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  McDowell,  '78,  has  offered  his  res- 
ignation of  the  pastorate  of  the  North  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

— Miss  Jeaneatte  McKee,  tlie  well-known  vocalist, 
has  returned  to  Boston,  where  she  expects  to  remain 
all  winter. 

— Miss  Nannie  Spencer,  of  tlie  Freshman  class,  is 
visiting  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Young,  '64,  of  Excelsior, 
Minnesota. 

— Rev.  D.  R.  Miller,  at  one  time  a  Westminster 
student,  was  married  on  Thanksgiving  to  Miss  Nat- 
tie  Wylie. 

— Miss  Callie  Forrest,  Piincipal  of  the  Mercer 
High  Schools,  spent  Thanksgiving  with  Prof 
Thompson. 

— Professors  J.  R.  Millin,  '84,  and  Telford,  his  as- 
sistant, visited  town  Nov.  17th.  Prof.  Telford  is  a 
brother  of  Miss  Telford  of  Freshman  class.  The 


gentleman  had  just  finished  a  very  successful  term 
at  their  academy  at  Connoquenessing,  Butler  coun- 
ty, Pa. 

—Profs.  T.  F.  Cummings  and  J.  A.  Alexander 
spent  their  Thanksgiving  at  home.  Teaching  agrees 
with  the  boys. 

— Mrs.  McNall,  of  Imperial,  Pa.,  last  week  visited 
her  sons,  J.  M.  and  Elmer  McNall,  who  are  attend- 
ing college  here. 

— G.  B.  Findley,  '88,  who  is  at  present  teaching 
near  Freeport,  spent  a  few  days  among  liis  friends 
here  last  week. 

— Miss  Belle  G.  Campbell,  '80,  who  is  teaching  at 
Greenville,  and  Miss  Mary  Campbell,  who  teaches 
at  Youngstown,  spent  their  Thanksgiving  at  liome. 

— Miss  Patterson  ate  turkey,  or  rather  turlceys. 
Thanksgiving.  One  was  presented  by  the  Fresh- 
man class.  We  did  not  learn  who  was  the  donor  of 
the  other. 

I 

—J.  S.  Mcintosh  and  J.  A.  McNaugher,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, both  former  members  of  the  class  of  '84,  were 
in  town  last  Monday  evening  attending  the  Junior 
performances. 

— W.  F.  Johnson,  of  Andrew,  Iowa,  a  student  of 
the  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary,  was  the  guest 
of  his  cousins,  Misses  Edith  and  Haltie  Shontz, 
Thanksgiving. 

— J.  McC.  Stephens,  formerly  of  the  class  of  '8G, 
has  entered  the  R.  P.  Theological  Seminary  in  Phil- 
adelphia as  a  student.  May  he  become  a  successful 
theologue  is  the  wish  of  the  Holcad. 

— The  R3V.  J.  W.  Witherspoon,  Sec'y.,  and  Joseph 
McNaugher,  Esq.,  Treas.,  of  the  B.):uxl  of  Trustees, 
were  in  town  on  Monday,  arranging  matters  for  the 
;  opening  of  the  Musical  Conservatory. 

— Miss  Ella  Smith,  '79,  is  the  author  of  an  able 
article  published  in  last  week's  United  Preshytericm , 
on  the  proposition  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
that  the  women  of  the  church  should  support  the 
lady  missionaries  and  girls'  schools  in  the  foreign 
field. 

— Junior  orations,  November  17.  J.  C.  Kistler — 
"The  Impending  Crisis."  Sadie  McEiree — "The 
Mediterranean  and  its  Memories."  Mina  McElwee — 
"Only  a  Woman."  J.  W.  McClung — "Tlie  Guiding 
Hand." 

Nov.  24th.  Slim  McNauglier — "Savonarola." 
Mary  McElwee — "A  Golden  Thread  among  the 
Dioss."  Jennie  McKean — "Monumental  Litera- 
ture."   W.  A.  Moore — "America's  Problem." 
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MITHRIDA  TES  A  T  CHIOS.  * 


Know'st  thou,  0  slave-cursed  land  ! 
How,  when  Cliian's  cup  of  guilt 
Was  full  to  overflow,  there  came 
God's  justice  in  the  sword  of  flame 
That,  red  with  slaughter  to  its  hilt. 
Blazed  in  the  Cappadocian  victor's  hand  ? 

The  heavens  are  still  and  far  ; 

But,  not  unheard  of  awful  Jove, 

The  sighing  of  the  island  slave 

Was  answered  when  the  Aegean  wave 

The  keels  of  Mithridates  clove 

And  the  vines  shrivelled  in  the  hreatli  of  war. 

"Robbers  of  Chios  !  hark," 
The  victor  cried,  "to  Heaven's  decree  ! 
Pluck  your  last  cluster  from  the  vine. 
Drain  your  last  cup  of  chian  wine. 
Slaves  of  your  slaves,  your  doom  shall  be. 
In  Colchian  mines  by  Phasis  rolling  dark." 

Then  rose  the  long  lament 

From  the  hoar  sea-god's  dusky  caves  : 

The  priestess  rent  her  hair  and  cried 

"Woe  !  woe  !  The  gods  are  sleepless-eyed  !" 

And,  cliained  and  scourged  the  slaves  of  slaves. 

The  lords  of  Chios  into  exile  went. 

"The  gods  at  last  pay  well," 

So  Hell  has  sung  her  tauntless  song, 

"The  fisher  in  his  net  is  caught, 

Tlie  chian  hath  his  master  bouglit ;" 

And  isle  from  isle,  with  laughter  long. 

Looked  up  and  sped  the  mocking  parable. 

Once  more  the  slow,  dumb  years 
Bring  their  avenging  cycle  round. 
And,  more  than  Hellas  taught  of  old. 
Our  wiser  lesson  must  be  told. 
Of  slaves  uprising,  freedom-crowned, 
1o  break,  not  wield,  the  scourage  wet  with  their 
blood  and  tears.  —J.  G.  Whittiee. 

*  It  is  recorded  that  the  Chiaus,  when  subjugated  by  Mithri- 
dates  of  Cappadocia,  were  deUvered  up  to  their  own  slaves,  to  be 
carried  away  captive  to  Colchis.  AthenKus  considers  this  a  just 
punishment  for  their  wickedness  in  first  introducing  the  slave- 
trade  into  Greece.  From  this  ancient  villiany  of  the  Chians  the 
proverb  arose  :    "The  Chian  hath  bought  himself  a  master." 

— "Heed  not  the  skeptic's  puny  hands 

While  near  the  school  the  church  spire  stands  ; 

Nor  fear  the  blinded  bigot's  rule 

While  near  tlie  church  spire  stands  the  school." 


WISHING. 


When  I  reflect  how  little  I  have  done. 

And  add  to  that,  how  little  I  have  seen, 

Then  furthermore  how  little  I  have  won, 

Of  joy,  or  good,  how  little  known  or  been  ; 

I  long  for  other  life  more  full,  more  keen. 

And  yearn  to  change  with  such  as  well  have  run — 

Yet  reason  mocks  me — nay,  the  soul,  I  ween, 

Granted  her  choice  would  dare  to  change  with  none — 

No,  not  to  feel,  as  Blondel  when  his  lay 

Pierced  the  strong  tower  and  Richard  answered  it — 

No  not  to  do,  as  Eustace  on  the  day 

He  left  fair  Calais  to  her  weeping  fit — 

No,  not  to  be— Columbus,  waked  from  sleep 

When  his  new  world  rose  from  the  charmed  deep. 

Jean  Ingelow. 


James  Russell  Lowell  pays  Wendell  Phillips  the 
following  tribute : 

He  stood  upon  the  world's  broad  threshold  ,  wide 
The  din  of  battle  and  of  slaughter  rose  ; 
He  saw  God  stand  upon  the  weaker  side. 
That  sank  in  seeming  loss  before  its  foes. 
Many  tliere  are  who  made  great  haste  and  sold 
Unto  their  cunning  enemy  their  swords. 
He  sconied  their  gifts  of  fame,  and  power  aud  gold, 
And  underneath  their  soft  and  flowery  words 
Heard  the  cold  serpent  hiss  ,  therefore  he  went 
And  humbly  joined  him  to  the  weaker  part. 
,    Fanatic  named  and  fool,  yet  well  content 
So  he  could  be  the  nearer  to  God's  heart, 
And  feel  its  solemn  pulses  sending  blood 
Through  all  the  wide  spread  veins  of  endless  good. 


—Life!  I  know  not  what  chou  art. 
But  know  that  you  and  I  must  i)art ; 
And  how,  or  when,  or  where  we  met, 
I  own  to  me's  a  secret  yet. 

Life,  we've  been  long  together 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather; 
'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear. 
Perhaps 't  will  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear  ; 
Then  steal  away,  give  live  warriing,  close  thine 
own  time  ; 

Say  not  Good  Night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  Good  Morning. 

— Anna  L.  Barbauld. 
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EA  RL  Y  HOME  OF  SHA  KSPEA  RE. 


WRITTEN  FOR  THE  HOLCAD. 

During  our  two  weeks'  slay  in  London  we  were 
busy  in  seeing  its  great  points  of  interest,  the 
Tower,  Westminster  Abbey,  Parliament  buildings, 
etc.,  and  hearing  its  great  preachers.  When  our 
visit  here  terminated,  we  left  our  temporay  home  in 
Wild's  Temperance  Hotel,  on  Ludgate  Hill  un- 
der the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's,  and  by  one  of  the  sys- 
tem of  unperground  railways,  we  went  to  Paddington 
station  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  but  still  within 
the  city.  From  this  point  we  began  our  journey  to 
Glasgow.  Two  points  of  interest  had  determined  us 
to  choose  this  route  in  preference  to  that  by  the 
eastern  counties,  or  the  Midland,  railways.  One 
was  O.xford,  the  other  Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  birth- 
place and  sepulcher  of  the  "chief  literary  glory  of 
England" — 

William  Shakspeare. 
The  distance  from  London  to  Oxford  is  62J  miles, 
in  which  our  train  did  not  make  a  single  stop.  At 
Slough  we  espied  to  the  south  of  us  the  tamous 
Windsor  Castle,  distinguished  no  less  as  the  place 
where  the  brother  Herschells  made  their  celebrated 
astronomical  observations  and  discoveries,  than  as 
one  of  the  residences  of  Queen  Victoria.  A  lady 
and  her  daughter  assured  us  that  this  was  the  famous 
castle.  But  another  passenger,  an  old  gentlenian, 
seemed  oldivious  to  all  the  scenes  of  royalty  and  of 
nature  through  which  we  were  passing,  al)Sorbed  in 
thoughts  of  his  own  ;  so  soon  as  he  discovered  that 
we  were  Americans,  he  at  once  began  to  inquire  re- 
specting the  financial  status  of  the  railways  and 
other  enterprises  in  our  trans-Atlantic  countries. 
He  had  invested  money  in  a  railway  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  Avas  apprehensive 
lest  his  stock  might  dip  below  par.  He  seemed  to 
have  encountered  many  reverses  which  had  left  him 
sadly  out  of  harmony  with  his  environment.  But  he 
was  not  the  typical  Englishman  as  we  found  him. 
We  met  with  so  many  generous  men  and  wOinen 
who  were  ever  ready  to  show  us  kindness  th.it  we 
have  a  higher  estimate  of  our  English  cousins  than 
ever  before.  They  outrank  many,  if  not  all,  other 
European  nationalities  in  the  solid  and  less  sliowy 
virtues.  And  whilst  Shakspeare's  life  will  not  in  all 
respects  endure  criticism,  and  parts  of  his  writings 
are  disfigured  with  a  license  peculiar  to  his  times, 
his  great  human  syn)pathy,  his  many  sided  and  far- 
reaching  mind  mark  him  out  as  an  Englishman 
every  way  typical  and  that  too,  in  the  briglitcst 
])eriod  of  Engltsh  literature. 


That  we  might  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
immediate  scenes  of  Shakspeare's  early  life  we  chose 
Leamington,  a  beautiful  town  in  the  centre  of  War- 
wickshire, as  the  point  of  departure  and  return  in 
all  our  explorations.  We  visited  Kenilworth  where 
still  stands  the  remains  of  the  old  castle  made  fa- 
mous by  the  historic  romance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Here  we  lingered  for  many  hours  surveying  its  stor- 
ied walls,  battlements,  dungeons,  and  saloons,  and 
heard  a  man,  who  seemed  to  have  familiarized  his 
mind  with  its  history,  discourse  upon  certain  par- 
ticulars as  linked  with  these  crumbling  ruins.  For 
the  time  we  seemed  transported  into  those 
stormy  days  of  three  centuries  ago.  There  we  saw 
artists  with  pencil  and  camera  intent  upon  preserv- 
ing what  yet  remains  of  the  genuine  architecture  of 
the  Elisabethan  age.  Here  Kobert  Dudley  gave  a 
rich  banquet  to  Queen  Elisabeth  when  Shakspeare 
still  lived  at  Stratford  but  a  short  distance  awaj'. 
Next  we  visit  Warwick  where  there  is  a  castle  of 
note  still  kept  in  good  repair.  These  and  other 
points  have  their  attractions,  but  all  seemed  to  yield 
the  palm  to  the  quiet  liitle  town  of 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

Were  Shakspeare  now  to  return,  he  would  see  the 
face  of  things  once  familiar  changed.  Means  of 
travel,  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil,  the  style  of 
houses,  the  costumes  of  the  people  and  to  some  ex- 
tent their  language  itself  have  suffered  a  revolution. 
Yet  his  immortal  writings  remain  the  most  perfect 
of  their  kind  in  any  language.  German  critics  were 
the  first  fully  to  appreciate  them,  and  now,  it  is  said, 
Americans  are  the  most  frequent  visitors  at  this  the 
scene  of  his  early  life  and  of  his  death. 

When  we  arrived  by  train  at  Stratford  we  found  it 
a  holy-day,  and  its  citizens  out  in  its  streets, 
and  gathered  upon  the  banks  of  the  Avon  to  witness 
a  boat-race  which  was  one  of  the  entertainments  of 
the  occasion.  As  we  stood  upon  its  banks,  near  to 
the  church  where  reposes  the  dust  of  the  great  poet, 
I  tried  to  realize  what  must  have  been  the  scene  in 
which  he  once  moved.  Here  ran  the  same  stream, 
trees  of  the  same  kind  still  grew  upon  it,  yonder 
stood  tha  same  old  church  where  he  and  his  friends 
were  accustomed  to  worship,  and  not  far  from  us 
were  the  old  home  of  the  Shakspeares,  and  also  the 
house  in  which  he  died.  Yet  time  has  changed  the 
place  beyond  recognition.  Foreigners  cut  their 
names  upon  the  walls  and  windows  of  the  room 
where  it  is  said  he  was  born  and  cherish  all  the  relics 
there  gathered  with  a  kind  of  religious  veneration. 
Yet  neither  in  play  nor  poem  has  he  celebrated  his 
native  place,  or  his  (•(inncction  with  it.    Even  its 
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name  does  not  appear.  Even  the  remote  allusions 
which  some  critics  discover  to  certain  persons  are 
not  flattering.  Can  it  be  that  the  irregularities  of 
his  early  life,  or  the  obscurity  of  the  place,  made 
him  thus  consign  it  to  silence  '?  He  makes  London, 
Paris,  Venice,  Verona,  Troy,  Athens,  and  an  en- 
chanted island,  the  scene  of  his  plays,  but  passes  by 
Kenilworth  and  Warwick  without  ever  a  reference. 
Blackfriars  on  the  Thames  in  London,  was  more 
closely  associated  with  his  literary  labor  than  the 
little  hamlet  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon. 

The  chancel  in  the  old  church  is  a  most  interesting 
spot.  The  poet's  bust,  taken  it  is  said  from  life,  is 
seen  to  the  left  in  a  niche  in  the  wall.  His  right 
hand  resting  on  a  cushion  holds  a  pen.  Underneath 
is  this  inscription : 

"Judicio  Pylium,  genio  Socr.itera,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  popuhis  moeret,  Olympus  habet." 
"Stay  I'assenger,  why  goest  thou  by  so  fast? 
Read  if  thou  canst,  whom  envious  death  liatli  plast, 
Within  this  Monument,  Shalispeaae  with  wlionie 
Quick  nature  dide :   whose  name  cloth  deck  this 
tonibe 

Far  more  than  cost .  Sich  all  that  he  hath  writt, 
Leaves  I'ving  art  but  page  to  serve  liis  wit.. 
Obiit  ano  doi  1616.    .Etatis  53.    Die  23  Ap." 
The  grave  itself  is  just  below  covered  with  aflat 
stone  on  which  is  inscribed  this  verse,  which  he 
wrote  a  short  time  before  his  death : 

"Good  friend  for  Jesus'  sake  forbeare, 

To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  heare  : 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones. 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones." 

Tradition  says  that  his  wife  and  daughter  desired 
to  be  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  him  but  no  one 
would  touch  his  gravestone  because  of  the  above  im- 
precation. The  sextoii  told  us  that  many  now, 
through  curiosity,  would  like  to  dig  into  the  grave 
to  see  what  might  be  found,  but  it  is  not  allowed. 
Many  would  like  to  remove  his  dust  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  so  many  illustrious  dead  are  gathered. 
This  his  desire  to  have  his  body  rest  in  his  native 
town,  expresses  something  of  attachment  for  it  and 
makes  some  amends  for  its  want  of  mention  in  his 
plays. 

Wolf,  in  Germany,  has  thrown  doubt  upon  the 
writings  of  Homer.  And  one  critic  has,  with  much 
pains  attempted  to  show  that  it  is  quite  probable 
that  Lord  Bacon  wrote  the  plays  of  Shakspeare. 
But  we  think  that  the  writer  who  answered  this  ef- 
fort hy  another  in  which  he  upheld  the  probability 
that  Shakspeare  not  only  wrote  his  own  plays,  but 
also  Novum  Organon  and  the  other  works  of  Bacon 
held  ground  at  least  equally  defensible.  That 
Shakspeare  was  an  actual  person  and  that  his  works 
are  pervaded  by  a  unifying  spirit  of  a  strongly  per- 
sonal character  seem  to  be  the  conviction  of  so 


many,  that  we  need  not  fear  that  he  will  be  soon 
dislodged  from  the  lofty  place  of  authorship  which 
he  now  holds.  In  the  vigor  and  finish  of  his  trage- 
dies and  comedies  he  resembles  Sophocles  among 
the  Greeks  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  the  Greek  dramatists  bis  model. 
And  we  should  remember  that  language  and  not 
science  have  ever  been  the  great  conservators  of  all 
that  is  true  and  beautiful  and  good  in  human 
thought. 

Near  Stratford  lie  Shottery  where  the  poet  found 
his  wife,  Bilford  and  Charlcote,  which  are,  by  tradi- 
tion, connected  with  his  boyhood.  Many  things 
unite,  here,  to  impress  one  with  the  conviction  that 
he  was  a  real  and  not  a  mythical  personage. — Prof. 
R.  B.  Taggart. 


MODERN  SCIENCE. 

LECTURE    DELIVERED  BEFORE   THE  STUDENTS    OF  BEN. 
FRANKLIN  UNIVERSITY  BY  PROF.  KEENEYE. 

After  much  hesitation  on  my  part,  and  considera- 
ble persuasion  on  yours,  I  have  at  length  decided  to 
accept  your  invitation  to  deliver  a  course  of  scien- 
tific lectures  before  you.  I  take  special  pleasure  in 
doing  this,  inasmuch  as  I  am  aware  of  the  interest 
you  take  in  such  subjects,  and  of  the  immense  im- 
portance of  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 

Besides  giving  you  an  impulse  in  the  proper 
course,  I  hope  in  this  first  lecture  to  point  out  to 
you  many  of  the  snares  and  dangers  which  beset  the 
path  of  the  student  of  science,  and  to  place  you  on 
your  guard  against  theories,  which,  if  they  were  not 
too  absurd  to  be  true,  would  overturn  to  the  very 
foundation  the  structure  of  scientific  investigation. 
Be  skeptical  until  you  are  convinced  by  the  most 
undoubted  proofs;  and  take  reason  as  your  guide — 
reason,  the  beacon  light  of  all  true  investigation, 
l)y  whose  rays  the  dark  immensity  of  an  unknown 
past  is  lighted  up,  and  before  which  the  heavens  are 
unrolled  and  gods  must  bow.  Take  this,  I  say,  as 
your  guide,  and  with  the  present  as  a  standpoint, 
let  us  look  back  Ihrough  the  fogs  of  uncertainty, 
to  the  first  moving  spirit  of  creation. 

Before  starting  out  in  our  search  for  truth,  how- 
ever, I  am  led  naturally  and  unavoidably  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  modern  science,  its  char- 
acter and  its  effects,  and  niy  first  lecture  will  consist 
of  a  short  discussion  of  this  theme. 

No  other  branch  of  human  knowledge  has  ad- 
vanced so  far  and  with  such  rapid  strides  within  the 
last  few  years  as  science.  It  is  comparatively  but  a 
.<]ioi  t  time  since  it  was  almost  the  universal  opinion 
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that  the  earth  was  at  most  but  a  few  thousand  years 
old,  that  the  work  of  creation  lasted  only  about  five 
or  six  days,  and  that  man  with  all  other  living  crea- 
tures was  placed  upon  this  earth  in  the  same  form, 
and  as  fully  developed  as  we  of  to-day.  These  theo- 
ries are  so  absurd  as  scarcely  to  merit  any  notice, 
and  yet  I  am  told  that  even  in  this  day  of  advanced 
thought,  there  are  some  who  still  cling  to  this  old 
and  worn-out  belief,  and  follow  blindly  the  teachings 
of  that  old  and  very  dangerous  book,  the  Bible. 
What  folly  to  hold  out  against  the  flood  of  modern 
investigation  and  cling  to  beliefs  which,  it  would 
seem,  even  the  most  ignorant  and  benighted  would 
scarcely  hold.  One  might  with  far  more  reason  be- 
lieve that  the  earth  is  flat  and  supported  on  the  head 
of  a  huge  snake,  than  believe  the  old  theory  of  the 
creation. 

The  world,  according  to  my  latest  investigations, 
is  without  doubt  eight  thousand  billion  years  old, 
and  has  all  this  time  been  growing.  All  animal  life 
has  developed  in  the  same  way,  and  will  continue  to 
develop  until  the  friction  of  the  tides  stop  the  earth, 
when  one  side  of  it  will  undoubtedly  be  badly  blis- 
tered by  the  sun,  and  thus  besides  destroying  all 
animal  life,  the  earth  by  being  stopped  in  her  course, 
will  not  be  able  to  keep  out  of  the  path  of  wander- 
ing planets,  one  of  which  will  sometime  strike  it, 
shivering  it^to  pieces.  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  tell  the 
exact  date  of  tliis  terrible  catastrophy,  but  I  expect 
by  this  time  next  year  to  have  a  theory  at  least  con- 
cerning it. 

There  is  another  theory  concerning  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  earth  which  is  held  by  many  scientists, 
but,  I  think  with  very  little  show  of  reason.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  date  is  about  right.  At  least, 
I  can  take  very  little  exception  to  that.  The  theory 
is  that  in  about  one  hundred  and  forty  million  years 
the  sun  will  burn  out,  and  the  earth  as  a  conse- 
quence will  be  frozen  to  the  very  center.  The  wa- 
ter contained  in  the  earth,  expanding  by  the  intense 
cold,  will  then  split  the  earth  in  two,  and  spoil  it  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

It  is  true  that  other  scientists  may  have  theories 
which  diflcr  from  these  in  some  respects,  and  they 
may  place  the  date  several  million  years  earlier  or 
later,  but  what,  I  ask,  does  that  amount  to  in  the  de- 
velopment of  such  grand  theories. 

Now  how  could  these  magnificent  results  have 
been  obtained  had  it  not  been  for  modern  science? 
When  would  the  imagination  of  ordinary  mortals 
ever  have  soared  to  such  sublime  heights  if  they  had 
not  been  assisted  by  the  scientific  men  of  the  pres- 
ent? 


Nor  is  it  in  one  branch  alone  that  the  scientist  is 
great.  You  can  trace  him  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  In  the  sphere  of  astronomy  his  voice 
is  supreme.  He  discovers  a  man  in  the  moon  one 
day,  and  on  the  next,  assures  you  that  there  is  a 
terrific  thunder  storm  then  in  operation  in  Mars. 
He  is  positive  that  the  sun  is  composed  mostly  of 
fire,  and  can  tell  approximately  how  long  it  would 
take  the  fastest  express  on  the  Sharpsville  railroad 
to  reach  the  nearest  fixed  star,  allowing  for  stop- 
pages. He  is  able  to  tell  exactly  what  would  be  the 
effect  should  the  earth  come  in  contact  with  a  com- 
et, or  to  measure  the  length  of  its  tail  as  it  passes 

by. 

Look  at  his  inventions  too.  Only  the  other  day  a 
flying  machine  was  invented  which  will  soon  revo- 
lutionize modern  travel,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
expected  that  ere  long  we  can  propel  ourselves 
through  the  air  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning, 
pluming  ourselves  for  flights  which  would  shame 
the  Royal  Eagle.  Yes,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
before  the  sun  has  set  on  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  can  wing  our  flight  through  the  immensitj'  of 
space,  soaring  from  planet  to  planet  and  even  daring 
to  perch  on  the  fixed  stars.  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mon picnic  grounds  of  the  next  century  will  be  in 
the  moon,  and  students  of  this  college  instead  of  go- 
ing to  Neshannock  Falls,  or  Trout  Island  will  trip 
the  "light  fantastic"  around  the  crater  of  some  ex- 
tinct volcano  in  fair  Luna.' 

You  may  think  this  very  improbable,  visionary, 
perhaps,  but  I  tell  you  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
achievements  of  science.  No,  if  I  were  to  leave  these 
probabilities,  which  I  see  passing  before  my  eyes 
Tike  a  panorama,  you  would  then  think  that  these 
prophecies  may  indeed  come  true. 

But  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  this  dream  of 
the  future,  this  flight  among  the  moon  and  stars, 
and  come  again  to  the  earth,  on  which,  perhaps,  af- 
ter all,  you  feel  more  at  home.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  old  scientist.  He  delights  to  soar.  He  discovers 
a  new  process  of  making  a  world,  or  peoples  a  plan- 
et with  as  much  ease  as  he  can  prophesy  concerning 
the  weather.  Although  astronomy  and. geology  give 
him  a  greater  field  for  the  development  of  his  facul- 
ties than  almost  anything  else,  he  by  no  means  ne- 
glects the  more  common  departments  of  knowledge. 
A  scientist  can  tell  more  about  agriculture  in  fif- 
teen minutes  than  an  old  farmer  has  learned  by  an  ex- 
perience of  forty  years.  He  discovers  in  two  min- 
utes an  improved  process  of  boiling  eggs  which  some 
diligent  housewife  has  been  seeking  after  for  many 
years.  In  this  manner  he  is  making  himself  useful 
to  all  classes  of  society. 
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It  is  having  its  effect  in  raising  the  world  in  intel- 
lectual culture  and  refinement,  and  by  increasing  the 
general  happiness  of  all.  I  would  that  I  could  dwell 
longer  on  this  delightful  subject  but  lest  there  may- 
be already  more  than  you  can  comprehend  I  must 
refrain,  and  must  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
ing deeper  into  a  study,  the  beauties  of  which,  I  trust 
you  will  some  day  more  fully  perceive.  I  shall  make 
my  lectures  short  in  order  that  they  may  be  compre- 
hended by  minds  not  yet  versed  in  all  the  laws  of 
science. 

In  our  next  lecture  we  will  treat  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  universe,  and 
lest  some  point  may  escape  you,  I  request  that  you 
bring  notebooks  and  pencils,  and  come  prepared  to 
absorb  as  many  of  my  theories  as  possible. 

A  HEROIC  KING  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Humbert  IV.,  present  king  of  Italy,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  monarchs  of  Europe,  al- 
though it  is  not  because  he  is  a  great  statesman  or  a 
brave  general,  though  he  may  be  both,  for  he  has 
had  considerable  experience  both  in  statesmanship 
and  war.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Victor  Immanuel, 
and  was  born  in  1844.  When  he  was  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  took  part  in  the  movement  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy.  It  proved  successful,  and  in  1861  his 
father  Svas  made  king  of  United  Italy.  This  gave 
the  son  an  opportunity  to  become  well  versed  in  di- 
plomac}'  and  all  State  affairs,  for  he  was  engaged  to 
reorganize  the  two  Sicilies.  He  was  also  associated 
with  Garibalda,  and  shared  his  popularity  at  the 
time  wlien  he  was  most  popular. 

He  distinguished  himself  with  marked  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  Custozza,  in  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  in  1866.  He  was  married  in  1868  to  Princess 
Marguerite  of  Savoy,  by  whom  he  has  had  one 
child.  With  his  wife  and  child  he  tock  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Rome,  after  the  French  withdrew  their 
forces,  on  the  opening  of  the  war  between  France 
and  Germany  in  1870,  but  at  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1878,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Italy. 

He  has  had  to  complete  the  solution  of  a  difficult 
problem  during  his  reign,  which  had  been  almost 
wrought  out  by  his  father.  It  was  the  problem  of 
aiiolishing  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  while  at 
thesame  time  preserving  his  spiritual  sovereignty  and 
civil  honor.  For  the  person  of  the  Pope  is  now  sa- 
cred and  inviolable,  like  that  of  the  king.  But  that 
problem  may  not  have  been  more  difficult  than  is 
the'connected  one  of  how  to  suppress  ignorance  and 
superstition  while  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is 


permitted  to  maintain  such  a  powerful  hold  upon 
the  people  as  at  present. 

When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Naples  recently, 
that  city  became  the  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion. 
Priests  deserted  their  parishes,  and  men  left  their 
wives  and  children  to  meet  as  best  they  might  the 
terrible  foes — famine  and  cholera — which  had  come 
among  them.  In  the  poorer  and  more  squalid  por- 
tions of  the  city,  each  tenement,  with  its  rags  and 
filth,  became  a  pestilential  hot-bed  of  disease.  The 
poor  ignorant  people  rose  against  the  physicians  and 
all  who  came  to  minister  to  them,  and  declared  that 
they  were  the  source  of  the  pestilence  which  was 
among  them.  They  said  the  doctors  visited  them  to 
kill  them,  not  to  cure  them.  Factories  closed,  labor 
ceased,  homes  were  ))illaged,  the  streets  were  crowd- 
ed with  idlers,  hungry  and  dying ;  the  madness  of 
despaii-  was  taking  possession  of  the  masses. 

And  learning  of  all  this,  the  young  king  resolved 
to  visit  Naples.  He  kissed  his  wife  and  boy,  and 
went  from  his  palace  atMouza  to  share  the  poverty 
and  disease  of  his  subjects  in  Naples.  And  among  the 
first  of  the  pitiful  sights  which  greeted  him  was  a 
woman  heading  a  crowd  of  other  wretched  and  fam- 
ished women  and  children,  crying  out :  "0,  your 
majesty  !  0,  Father  !  give  us  something  to  eat !  Be- 
fore tliis  we  lived  upon  figs;  but  now  we  have  noth- 
ing." 

The  king  went  to  work  with  a  will,  like  the  How- 
ards and  the  Nightingales,  to  relieve  liis  suffering 
subjects.  He  did  much  good  by  inaugurating  im- 
portant measures  for  then-  relief;  but  his  presence 
among  them  did  more  than  all  the  measures  he  at- 
tempted. Grace  Greenwood,  writing  of  the  m(M-al 
effect  of  his  presence,  says:  "I  beheve  it  averted^ 
frightful  misfortune  and  disorder — an  anarchy  of 
despair,  a  riot  of  wretchededness,  such  a  'Dance  of 
Death'  as  has  not  been  known  for  centuries.  The 
calm  authority  of  the  king's  mein,  the  pity  of  his 
eye,  the  sympathy  of  his  sad  smile,  the  overflow  of 
bis  gracious  humanity  in  kind  and  fitting  words; 
and,  above  all,  the  courage,  which  is  his n-^blest  royal 
inlieritance,  quieted,  comforted  and  reassured  the 
turbulent,  half  distracted  people.  They  felt  that  he 
was  with  them  ;  almost  of  them  ;  doing,  daring,  suf- 
fering for  them  ;  and  thousands  who  on  his  coming 
might  have  cried  like  the  gladiators  in  the  old  Ro- 
man arena,  'We  who  are  about  to  die  salute  thee!' 
lived  to  shout  vivas  along  his  way  when  he  was  de- 
parting." 

Ah,  that  was  an  hour  of  solemn  triumph  such  as 
no  mere  warrior  ever  knew  !  It  was  a  sublime  mo- 
ment when  the  peojile  cried,  "God  .save  our  Savior," 
"God  save  our  king  and  father  !" 

When  on  his  way  to  Na|)les  he  was  invited  to  at- 
tend the  races  at  Pordenoiie,  and  his  reply  was  :  "At 
Fordenone  they  make  merry,  at  Naples  they  die:  I 
go  to  Naples."  Surely  the  king  who  could  utter  and 
act  out  such  heroic  sentiments  nnist  have  received 
into  his  soul  something  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
long  ago  mingled  with  the  multitude,  ministering 
to  their  wants,  and  in-eathing  peace  and  courage  in- 
to the  hearts  of  the  sorrowing  and  weak  ! — Christian 
X/ition. 
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now  tliat  the  .Junior  Orations  for  this  year  are 
past,  we  may  say  of  them  as  a  whole  that  they 
have  come  fully  up  to  the  average  of  other  classes. 
Though  many  of  the  subjects  and  themes  were  old, 
yet  most  of  them  were  well  treated  and  the  perform- 
ers may  be  pardoned  for  selecting  themes  used  he- 
fore  when  we  reflect  that  where  from  forty  to  fifty 
orations  and  essays  are  given  each  year  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  a  line  of  thought  entirely  new.  That 
the  performances  were  appreciated  by  the  public 
was  shown  by  the  large  audiences  which  greeted  the 
performers  each  evening.  The  class  deserve  praise 
also  for  the  very  excellent  music  which  ihey  pr(jvid- 
ed  for  the  occasion. 

The  change  spoken  of  some  time  ago  l)y  whicli 
competition  for  a  position  on  '■Junior  contest"  was 
thrown  open  to  the  ladies  of  the  class  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  good  results.  The  ladies  proved  them- 
selves in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  gentlemen  in  liter- 
ary ability.  The  essays  were,  we  think,  fully  equal 
as  an  average,  to  the  orations. 

The  list  of  those  chosen  by  the  faculty  Ui  compete 
in  the  Junior  contest  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  our 
columns  and  from  our  knowledge  of  their  ability  we 
can  safely  promise  an  interesting  performance.  The 
Faculty  have  a  difficult  task  to  perlbim  in  making 


choice  of  the  best  six  or  seven,  as  were  chosen  this 
year,  performances  from  those  of  the  whole  class, 
and  they  will,  doubtless,  be  subjected  to  some  criti- 
cism by  persons  more  competentf?)  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  a  literary  production.  Every  one  should 
see  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  such  an 
influence  as  favoritism  to  determine  who  shall  be 
placed  on  the  list  even  if  any  member  of  the  Faculty 
were  base  enough  to  attempt  doing  so. 

Since  the  ticket  is  so  nearly  equally  made  up  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  since  it  is  acknowledged 
to  be  very  difficult  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  an  es- 
say as  compared  with  an  oration,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  assign  one  prize  to  the  ladies  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  them  and  the  other  to  the  gentlemen  ? 
This  would,  of  course,  virtually  make  two  contests 
but  it  would  obviate  the  difficulty  of  comparing  an 
essay  anc  an  oration. 

Let  it  l)e  distinctly  understood  that  these  are  the 
sentiments  of  one  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
class. 


/^HE  socii'l  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
^^ation  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  was  a 
very  ])leasant  rdfair  and  more  than  met  the  expecta- 
ti  ons  of  those  who  had  it  in  cliarge.  The  general 
good  feeling  which  pervaded  the  whole  company 
and  the  enjoyment  which  was  seen  in  every  coun- 
tenance, made  it  evident  that  such  gatherings,  where 
all  connected  with  the  College,  meet  to  pass  a  few 
hours  together  in  social  pleasures,  cannot  but  bring 
good  results.  There  should  be  in  every  body  of  per- 
sons, working  toward  a  common  end,  a  unity  of  feel- 
ing and  a  harmony  of  action,  and  in  no  way  can  such 
a  result  be  reached  as  well  as  by  cultivating  each 
other's  acquaintance  and  ir.aking  good  all  opportu- 
nities for  social  intercourse.  There  is  no  place  per- 
haps, where  the  bare  formalities  which  are  ol)served 
in  society  generally,  can  be  disregarded  with  such 
positive  advantage  as  at  college.  Here  students 
coming  from  different  communities  should  not  feel 
bound  by  mere  conventionalities.  There  should  al- 
ways be  an  aim  and  desire  to  know  each  other  person- 
ally and  thoroughly,  and  an  effort  to  make. this  ac- 
quaintanceship overcome  the  embarrassment  which 
is  so  often  noticeable.  All  feel  better,  and-better 
work  is  accomplished,  when  every  one  seems  at  home 
and  believes  he  is  really  among  friends  who  enjoy 
his  company  and  not  among  those  who  stand  aloof 
and,  though  well  acquainted  and,  probably,  members 
of  the  same  class,  hesitate  to  make  any  advance,  be- 
cause, indeed,  the  formality  of  an  introduction  has 
never  be(!n  gone  through  with.    Suoh  over-exactness 
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should  certainly  be  condemned  especially  among 
college  students,  who  should,  by  all  means,  be  at 
least,  on  speaking  terms  with  each  other.  To  a  new 
student,  the  one  thing  which,  more  than  any  other, 
makes  him  feel  that  he  is  among  strangers,  even 
though  daily  mingling  with  them  in  college  work,  is 
the  tardiness  with  which  he  becomes  acquainted. 
And  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  particularly  chargeable 
to  those  who  have  for  some  time  been  members  of  the 
college.  It  is  their  duty  to  make  proper  advances 
and  welcome  heartily,  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, those  who  come  among  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  sndi  a  diffidence  pre- 
vails in  all  similar  institutions,  but  almost  every  new 
student  of  Westminster  can  testify  that  it  exists  to 
some  exteiit,  at  least,  here.  It  is  possil)le  that  all 
may  have  noticed  it,  and  have  I'elt  it  at  their  en- 
trance. This  can  and  should  lie  obviated  and  every 
student  should  regard  it  a  duty  to  make  the  sur- 
roundings of  those  who  enter  from  linie  to  time 
pleasant.  Much  can  be  done  by  individual  effort, 
and  much  more  by  such  friendly  intercourse  as  a 
"social"  affords.  It  would  be  well,  then,  t(j  have  the 
students  come  together  more  frequently  in  such  a 
way,  since  the  results  cannot  but  be  for  g0(jd.  We 
would  suggest  that  a  social  be  held  at  the  beginning 
of  next  term,  on  Tuesday  or  VV^ediiesilay  evening, 
before  regular  work  begins,  or  at  .-some  time  early  in 
the  session.  And  it  would  be  better  still,  if  one  could 
be  held  which  would  bring  together  not  only  the 
students  of  the  College,  but  the  citizens  of  New  Wil- 
mington as  well,  as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  that 
sociability  between  students  and  citizens  that  should 
be,  to  make  Westminster  seem  like  home  to  alj. 
Every  one  is  happiest  when  ;imorg  those 
known  to  be  Iriends.  These  suggestions  are  offered 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  thouiiht  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, and  that,  hereafter,  there  may  be  less  re- 
serve and  more  hearty  social  enjoyment  among  all 
the  students. 


T  T  must  be  no  small  gratification  to  one  who  has 
labored  long  in  a  good  cause  to  receive,  when  he 
has  tinished  his  work,  the  heai-ty  approbation  of  all 
who  have  been  engaged  with  him  and  to  know  that 
through  his  instrumentality  much  good  has  been 
accomplished.  Surely  no  man  can  desire  more  than 
this.  By  being  so  engaged  the  bindest  liopes  of  the 
good  man  are  realized  and  his  truest  greatness  is  at- 
tained. It  was  certainly. a  pleasure  to  the  friends 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  McLaughry  to  show  as  they  did  a  few 
evenings  ago  their  appreciation  of  liis  services  as  a 
Sabl)ath  School  woi'ker  and  an  earnest,  consistent 


Christian,  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  to  the  worthy 
gentleman  a  happy  moment.  The  aged  have  always 
been  looked  to  with  a  great  respect  and  around  those 
whose  works  remain  as  worthy  examples  there  has 
always  clustered  a  peculiar  veneration.  Youngmen 
regard  them  with  a  feeling  that  influences,  to  a  great 
extent,  their  own  lives  and  men  in  middle  age, 
profit  by  the  simple,  silent,  significant  course  of 
life  which  the  good  old  man  pursues.  No  one  can  esti- 
mate the  good  results  that  follow  duty  well  done 
and  a  life  well  lived.  The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughry join  in  wishing  him  many  happy  days  in 
his  declining  years,  free  from  the  cares  and  anxi- 
eties and  pains  that  age  is  often  heir  to,  and  crowned 
with  such  blessing  as  cannot  but  follow  one  who  has 
lived  so  long  and  well. 


HE  new  boarding  hall  is  now  almost  complete- 
ed  and  will  lie  ready  for  occupation  by  the  first 
of  next  term.  The  papers  have  been  so  full  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  it  during  the  summer  that  it  seems 
almost  like  a  repetition  to  speak  of  it  again.  And 
yet  there  are  a  few  things  to  which  attention  may  be 
called,  we  thinlt,  with  advantage  at  this  time.  The 
building,  though  not  so  large,  perliaps,  as  it  might 
have  been,  is,  we  think,  large  enough  for  the  present. 
Should  the  department  of  music  prove  a  success, 
another  hall  can  be  erected.  It  would  perhaps  be 
better  anyway  to  have  the  instruments  for  practice 
in  a  separate  building. 

--^he  Hall  is  well  finished  in  the  latest  style  and 
with  all  the  modern  improvements.  It  is  lighted 
with  gas  and  lipated  with  steam  throughout  and  will, 
doubtless,  be  a  very  pleasant  place  to  room. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  one  which 
has  not  been  so  thoroughly  canvassed  through  the 
columns  of  our  church  papers.  Westminster  Col- 
lege was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an  op- 
portunity to  the  youth  of  our  church  of  obtaining 
an  education  at  a  small  cost.  Such  arrangements 
were  made  as  would  place  a  good  education  within 
the  reach  ot  all.  Thus  far  she  has  made  a  good 
record.  Her  course  is  as  high  as  that  of  any  of  the 
neighboring  colleges  and  the  necessary  expenses  of 
her  students  lower  than  at  most  other.  Do  you  ask 
what  connection  this  has  with  the  Boarding  Hall? 
Simply  this.  (The  decree  has  gone  forth  that  all 
ladies  coming  here  to  attend  college  must  board  in 
the  Hall  and  the  price  is  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  four 
dollars  per  week.  It  is  known  to  all  that  there  are 
many  who  would  like  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  many,  perhaps,  who  have  contributed  what 
they  could  to  the  support  of  the  College  hoping  there- 
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by  to  be  able  to  give  their  ehildren  the  advantage  of  an 
education,  but  who  are  unable  to  pay  so  large  a  sum 
for  their  support  while  in  college.  The  effect  of 
this  will  be  that  the  advantages  of  the  College, 
which  was  founded  for  all,  will  be  limited  to  the 
wealthier  class,  while  those  in  poorer  circumstances 
will  be  compelled  to  seek  an  education  elsewhere. 
We  think  it  is  not  denied  that  boarding  can  be  ob- 
tained in  private  families  at  a  much  lower  rate,  but 
it  is  urged  in  defence  of  the  new  order  of  things 
that  the  better  accommodations  to  be  found  in  the 
Hall  make  boarding  there  worth  more  than  in  a 
private  family.  This  may  be  true  and  doubtless  is, 
but  are  accommodations  to  be  weighed  against  an 
education?  If  a  lady  wishes  to  come  here  who  is 
willing  to  forego  the  better  accommodations  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  an  education  should  she  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  College  because  she  is  unable  to 
pay  foi  these  conveniences?  Would  it  not  better 
further  the  cause  of  education,  would  it  not  better 
carry  out  the  object  for  which  the  College  was  found- 
ed, to  let  those  who  wish  to  do  so,  and  are  able  to 
do  so,  board  in  the  Hall,  and  those  unable,  seek  a 
place  where  they  can  obtain  boarding  within  their 
means  ?  To  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  com- 
mitted the  carrying  on  of  the  affairs  of  the  College 
in  such  away  as  to  accomplish  thegreatest  good,  and 
to  them  we  offer  these  suggestions  wifh  the  earnest 
hope  that  such  changes  will  be  made  as  to  keep  the 
privileges  of  the  College  within  the  reach  of  all. 


EXCBAAGES. 

The  0?rZ  is  the  name  of  a  neat  little  paper  pub- 
lished by  the  Freshman  Class  of  Allegheny  Col- 
lege. The  paper  is  undoubtedly  well  named.  It  ap- 
pears to  delight  in  recounting  hideous  night  scenef , 
describing  "How  a  new  student  was  taken  from  his 
bed,  stripped,  ducked  and  tied  to  a  tree,"  etc.  If 
half  of  the  story  is  true  the  boy  is  to  be  pitied. 

It  also  contains  some  good  advice  to  new  students. 
These  "Douts"  were  first  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity Press,  and  were  hints  to  freshmen,  but  us 
this  paper  is  published  by  that  class,  they  make  it 
"lo  new  students." 

*  .* 

Wk  very  gladly  welcome  to  our  table  flie  Wa^Ii- 
ington  Jcffcraoyvian.  We  feel  more  tlian  an  or- 
dinary interest  in  this  paper,  as  it  comes  iVorn  the 
Alma  Mater  of  our  President  and  also  his  predeces- 
sor. It  is  neatly  gotten  up  and  presents  a  fine  ap- 
pearance. It  contains  four  pages  of  editorials.  This 
is  much  more  space  than  is  usually  given  to  tliatj 


department.  In  our  opinion,  editorials  should  be 
short  and  should  not  occupy  more  than  two  and 
one-half  pages  of  a  fourteen-page  paper. 

*  * 
* 

Among  our  exchanges  we  find  the  College  Echo 
to  be  one  of  the  best  edited  and  most  interesting 
journals.  The  design  on  the  cover  is  very  appropri- 
ate and  suggestive.  The  literary  department  con- 
tains two  good  articles.  The  subject  of  one  is,  "The 
Freshman  and  His  Horse."  The  other  is  an  ex- 
cellent sketch  of  the  great  novelist,  George  Elliott. 


OTHER  COLLEGES. 


— Ninety  new  students  entered  Vassar  this  fall. 

— There  is  but  one  periodical  ptililished  by  the 
students  of  Germany. 

— A  new  college  building  is  being  erected  at  Thiel 
College,  Greenville,  Pa. 

— Of  eight  two-hundred  dollar  scholarships  recently 
awarded  at  Cornell,  four  went  to  ladies. 

— Columbia  has  graduated  85,000  students  and  the 
number  of  books  in  the  library  is  (32,913. 

— It  is  estimated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  college 
men  in  the  United  States  are  Republiciins. 

— Of  the  365  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  there  are  about  bjO  that  publish  papers. 

—Aim  Arbor  has  more  students  in  attendance 
than  any  other  college  in  ihe^couuiry.  Their  num- 
ber is  1554. 

• — In  Harvard,  work  on  the  college  ]);ipers  is  taken 
as  a  substitute  for  the  regular  literary  work  in  the 
University. 

— Science  ^Hall  of  the  University  of  Wis('onsin, 
Madison,  was  burnt  Dec.  1st.  The  whole, loss  is  es- 
timated at  two  hinidred  thousand  dolhus. 

— There  are  181  Young  Men's  Chiisiian  Associa- 
tions, containing  9,716  ^meml)ers.  Of  these,  7,527 
are  active  memi)ers,  and  2,189  are  associate. 

— The  New  Haven  Register  of  Oct.  says:  "Two  car- 
loads of  cigarettes  and  a  bundle  of  texl-1  ooks  were 
switched  off  on  a  side-ti'ack  at  the  depot  yesterday; 
college  begins  to-day." 

— President  White,  of  Cornell,  recenlly  declared 
that  his  thermometer  of  hope  fell  pretty  rapidly 
whenever  he  saw  a  young  man  with  a  cigarette  in 
his  monih.—  Vnivermty  Pre.HH. 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

^ — The  dormitory  is  now  completed  and  ready  to 
be  furnished. 

— New  walK  from  east  college  door  to  Prof.  Gra- 
ham's room.  Good. 

— A  complete  set  of  the  Waverly  Novels  have  been 
received  at  the  library. 

—In  the  study  of  ethics  next  term  the  Senior  class 
will  use  Gregory's  text-book. 

— Rev.  W.  A.  Crabbe,  '65,  has  resigned  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Buffalo  congregation. 

— The  members  of  the  Senior  class  have  been  as- 
signed subjects  for  class  essays  next  term. 

— Those  of  our  patrons  avho  have  not  yet  paid 

THEIR  subscription  WILL  PLEASE  DO  SO  SOON. 

— The  Board  of  Trustees  has  purchased  Mrs. 
Cox's  property  lying  north  of  the  new  dormitory. 

— If  we  can't  have  ice  to  skate  on  this  winter,  we 
will  nevertheless  skate  as  we  have  two  skating-rinks 
in  town. 

— The  music  for  the  Junior  performance  last  Mon- 
day evening  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Brassington  and 
wife,  of  Mercer. 

— Examinations  will  begin  on  Friday  next,  and 
will  end  on  the  Monday  afternoon  or  Tuesday  fore- 
noon following. 

— Students  wishing  reduced  rates  over  the  P.  & 
L.  E.  during  the  holidays  will  leave  their  orders 
with  Prof.  Mitchell. 

— Many  of  the  students  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
decision  of  the  Faculty  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
Junior  contestants. 

— The  occupants  of  Fort  Shafer  are  happy.  Ed- 
mundson's  mouth-organ  has  given  out,  and  Dodd 
has  bought  a  new  violin. 

— The  Freshmen  have  become  tired  and  usher  no 
more  on  Sabbath  evenings.  Brace  up,  boys.  You 
must  not  become  weary  so  early  in  your  course. 

— Mr.  Jos.  McNaugher,  Treasurer  of  the  Board, 
has  the  contract  for  grading  the  yard  around  the 
new  hall,  and  has  a  large  force  now  engaged  at  the 
work. 

— There  was  a  larger  number  in  attendance  the 
last  evening  of  the  Junior  orations  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time.  The  entertainments  have  been  heartily 
appreciated  by  the  public,  and  the  class  have  re- 


ceived much  merited  praise.  Their  performances 
have  been  good  throughout  and  the  music  the  best 
that  has  been  provided  by  any  class  for  some  time. 

— The  anxious  Sophomore  is  now  racking  his 
brain  with  the  all-important  question.  "How  can  I 
best  gain  the  favor  of  the  matron  of  the  ladies'  dor- 
mitory ?" 

—The  faculty  appear  to  have  some  desperate  pro- 
ject on  hand.  One  of  them  in  our  room  a  few  days 
since  accidentally  displayed  a  large  butcher-knife 
which  was  intended  to  be  concealed. 

— The  following  contestants  were  selected  from  the 
Junior  class:  Misses  Sadie  M.  McElree,  Mina  Mc- 
Elwee  and  Mattie  Poppino;  Messrs  J.  L.  Snyder,  W. 
H.  Moore,  J.  G.  Kistler  and  R.  L.  Hay. 

— The  Adelphics  received  their  new  chairs  in  time 
for  their  meeting  on  tlie  evening  of  Dec.  5th.  The 
chairs  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  hall. 
A  large  number  of  lady  visitors  were  present  to  help 
occupy  them. 

\ — Quite  a  panic  was  created  among  our  town-folk 
who  have  rooms  to  rent,  by  the  rumor  that  the  board 
in  order  to  fill  the  hall  would  allow  boys  to  room  on 
the  third  floor.  This  would  be  a  grand  scheme  but 
the  report  lacks  confirmation. 

— Junior  orations  are  ended  for  this  season,  and 
the  voice  of  the  orator  practicing  in  the  chapel  no 
longer  echoes  through  the  Holcad  room,  and 
cheers  and  strengthens  the  editors  in  the  path  of 
duty.  We  never  appreciate  our  opportunities  till 
they  are  gone. 

— The  third  lecture  of  the  course  was  delivered  in 
the  First  Church,  Thursday  evening,  December  4th, 
by  Col.  G.  VV.  Bain,  the  Kentucky  orator.  Subject: 
"Our  Boys  and  Girls ;  Nice  and  Naughty."  The  next 
lecture  will  be  given  Monday  evenin£r,  Dec.  15th,  by 
Howard  McSherry.   Subject:  "National  Follies." 

— Junior  orators  and  essayists  and  subjects,  for 
last  two  evenings : 

December  1.— W.  H.  Moore:  "The  Present  De- 
mand, and  How  to  Meet  it."  Mattie  Poppino  :  "The 
Gifts  of  the  Centuries."  J.  N.  Swan  :  "The  Light  of 
Asia."    J.L.Snyder:  "The  Revolution  in  Hayti." 

December  8. — J.  H.  Webster  :  "John  Bunyan." 
Etta  Reed  :  "This  or  That."  Estella  McMillan :  "A 
Nation's  Conservator."  Geo.  L.  Ham:  "The  Siege 
of  Jerusalem." 

— Since  the  students  are  required  to  attend  service 
every  S:il)l)atli  evening,  without  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  weather  or  roads,  they  would  be  greatly 
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obliged  if  the  college  authorities  would  place  a  few 
lamps  around  the  campus  for  their  guidance  on 
these  wet,  dark  evenings.  After  one  has  strayed 
from  the  campus  side-walk,  wandered  for  some  time 
among  the  campus  shrubbery,  run  over  several 
campus  trees,  and  lost  his  overshoes  in  the  campus 
mud,  he  is  not  generally  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  en- 
joy chapel  services. 

— The  latest  bean  story  comes  from  Mercer  coun- 
ty. A  gentleman  there  planted  seven  beans,  which 
grew  up  and  vined  thirty  feet  on  poles  ten  feet  high, 
producing  beans  varying  in  size  from  a  banana  to  a 
man's  fist. 

— Sophomore;  "I  tell  you  what  we  got  it  good  on 
them  fellows  in  our  club  about  that  Turkey  Thanks- 
giving, so  we  did,  he  he!"  Senior:  "Him!  Yes, 
but  who  ate  the  chickens?" 

— The  question  sent  by  the  Philo  to  the  Adelphic 
Literary  Society  for  contest  debate  is,  "Resolved 
that  under  the  present  circumstances,  protective 
tariff  is  sound  national  policy  for  the  United  States." 

— The  members  of  the  Junior  class  will  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  the  poet  Whittier  on  December  17th. 
We  anticipate  in  this  a  very  pleasant  entertainment. 
The  exercises  will  consist  of  readings  and  recitations 
from  the  poet's  work,  each  of  which  has  been  chosen 
to  illustrate  some  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
author  or  to  show  for  what,  and  of  what  he  has  writ- 
ten. The  class  extend  a  hearty  invitation  to  all. 
Admission,  ten  cents. 

— The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  social  last  Tuesday  evening  was 
a  complete  success.  The  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion met  in  the  chapel  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  and 
after  devotional  exercises  repaired  to  Philo  Hall 
where  they  spent  two  or  three  hours  in  social  enjoy- 
ment. Besides  the  students  many  friends  of  the  As- 
sociation and  of  the  college  were  present,  among 
whom  were  several  members  of  Mercer  Presbytery, 
which  had  held  a  meeting  during  the  day  in  the  First 
church.  The  music  for  the  occasion  was  furnished 
by  the  college  orchestra,  and  was  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity. Altogether  the  social  was  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  the  Association  has  ever  held,  and  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  were  present. 

— After  the  orations  last  Monday  evening  a  com- 
pany composed  of  Sabbath  school  teachers,  together 
with  a  few  friends,  repaii'ed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
McLaughry,  their  former  superintendent,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  verj'  pretty,  inounted  cushioned 
rocker.  The  presentation  address  given  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  very  appropriate,  and  rightly  exj)ress- 


ed  the  esteem  and  honor  in  which  Mr.  McLaughry 
is  held  by  his  associate  workers  and  friends.  Com- 
pletely surprised,  Mr.  McLaughry  arose  and  touch- 
;  ingly  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  gift  and  the 
love  by  which  it  was  prompted.  The  bountiful 
lunch  which  followed  showed  that  the  surprise  was 
not  universal  among  the  members  of  Mr.  McLaugh- 
ry's  family.  After  some  music  by  the  young  folks, 
and  a  solo,  "The  Old  Piano,"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
the  company  dispersed  leaving  behind  them  many 
well-wishes  for  the  future  of  their  aged  friend. 

— Was  it  a  burglary  ?  If  not,  what  was  it?  Pass- 
ing by  a  certain  house,  located  on  the  street  forming 
the.  Southern  boundary  of  the  campus,  one  might 
have  seen,  on  the  night  of  December  4th,  at  a  late 
hour,  a  well-dressed  young  man  with  a  black  mus- 
tache making  his  exit  from  one  of  the  parlor  win- 
dows. Getting  out  of  a  house  in  that  manner  at  that 
time  of  night  is,  to  say  the  least,  rather  a  peculiar 
modus  operandi,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  sus- 
picions were  aroused.  But  since  the  occurrence  of 
the  affair  we  have  heard  something  which  causes  us 
to  think  that  perhaps  no  burglary  was  committed 
and  that  the  young  man  may  have  been  therefor 
another  purpose  than  that  of  stealing.  Nothing  was 
missed  from  the  house  except  the  key  to  the  front 
door.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  young  man  with 
the  black  mustache  did  not  have  it,  for  had  it  been 
in  his  possession  he  would  have  used  it,  no  doubt, 
and  gone  out  at  the  door  instead  of  crawling  our,  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  at  a  window. 

—The  funeral  services  of  W.  H.  Clark  were  held 
in  the  Lutheran  church  at  Fayette.  The  remains 
were  enclosed  in  a  neat  casket,  ornamented  with  a 
single  wreath.  After  the  singing  of  hymn  329,  Rev. 
Mealy  led  in  prayer.  Taking  for  his  text  Lamenta- 
tions 3:31-33,  Rev.  Sahma  the  pastor  delivered  a 
very  earnest  discourse  and  at  the  close,  reminded 
the  sorrowing  friends  that  the  Lord  had  not  promis- 
ed joy  always  to  his  people  and  it  was  not  for  any  one 
of  us  to  arraign  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty  dispos- 
er of  all  events,  yet  tbey  might  rest  assured  of  His 
promise  "that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  ac- 
cording to  his  purpose." 

He  was  followed  by  Pres.  Ferguson  who  in  a  few 
well  chosen  remarks  spoke  of  the  fact  of  so  many 
friends  being  present  to  mingle  their  tears  with  those 
of  the  sorrowing,  and  yet  how  unable  any  one  was 
to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  bereaved.  But  he 
reminded  them  that  there  is  One  "who  has  borne 
our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows"  and  to  Him  the 
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mourner  could  look  for  sympathy  and  help  in  the 
hour  of  affliction. 

Prof.  Taggart  spoke  of  the  character  of  the 
young  man  while  a  member  of  his  class.  He  had  al- 
ways found  him  an  apt  student,  willing  to  dn  all  that 
was  required  of  him,  respectful  to  his  teacher,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  his  classmates. 

The  interment  took  place  in  Fair  Oaks  Cemetery 
and  was  attended  by  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
from  the  surrounding  district. 

Whereas  God,  in  his  all-wise  Providence,  has 
called  from  among  us,  our  friend  and  class-mate, 
Wm.  H.  Clark,  we,  the  members  of  the  Third  Pre- 
paratory and  Freshman  classes,  do  solemnly  adopt 
the  following  resolutions: 

Reaolved,  That  we  recognize  the  hand  of  God  in 
this  just  visitation. 

Resolved,  That  we  accept  this  dispensation  of  Prov- 
idence as  a  solemn  warning  for  us  to  remember  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  to  watch;  "for  at  an  hour 
when  we  think  not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh." 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  deceased  our  warmest  sympathies,  as 
as  well  as  our  expression  of  confidence  that  their  and 
our  loss,  is  his  eternal  gain;  and  we  also  commend 
them  to  "One  who  loveth  those  whom  he  chasteneth 
and  scourg«th  every  son  whom  he  receiveth." 
R.  W.  Donald,        AcxNes  McHenry,  ] 
0/JVE  Porter,       R.  C.  Pollock,  V  Com. 
J.  D.  Burrows,  j 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Adelphic  Literary  So- 
ciety. 

Recognizing  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
recent  dispensation  of  Providence  by  which  Mr.  W. 
H.  Clark  has  been  removed  from  our  midst,  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  That,  while  we  bow  in  humble  submission 
to  the  Divine  will,  we  sincerely  mourn  his  untimely 
death  ; 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  appreciation 
of  his  earnestness  and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge 
of  duty,  and  that  we  hold  in  grateful  remembrance 
the  many  other  amiable  qualities  which  gained  for 
hira  the  respect  of  his  associates; 

Resolved,  Tliat  we  extend  to  the  sorrowing  friends 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  their  sore  affliction  ; 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  bereaved  family,  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
town  and  College  papers  and  that  they  be  recorded 
in  the  minutes  of  Society. 

I.  N.  MooRE,  I 

C.  P.  Harrah,  Committee. 

W.  H.  Moore,  ] 


PERSONALS. 


— I.  N.  Moore's  motto  now  is  "I  Kant." 

— Rev.  S.  H.  Moore,  75,  was  in  town  last  week. 

—Harry  McKean,  '82,  spent  Sabbath,  Dec.  7th,  in 
town. 

—Cochran  has  decided  to  let  his  beard  grow  until 
vacation. 

—Prof.  Austin  visited  the  College  and  town  last 
Tuesday. 

— Miss  Lottie  Barmen,  is  studying  music  at  Oma- 
ha, Nebraska. 

— H.  B.  Bowser,  Esq.,  '74,  of  Mercer,  visited  his 
old  home  here  Dec.  4. 

— ^Miss  Lizzie  Neal,  has  been  absent  from  town  for 
two  weeks  visiting  friends. 

— Jos.  McNaugher,  Esq.,  was  in  town  last  Monday, 
attending  to  college  affiiirs. 

— Prof.  N.  M.  Crowe,  '83,  has  entered  the  Alle- 
gheny Theological  Seminary. 

— W.  J.  Shields,  '85,  has  been  ill  and  not  able  to 
attend  class  during  the  last  week. 

— Mrs.  Alfred  Snodgrass,  nee  Annie  Prather,  vis- 
ited her  parents  here  two  weeks  ago. 

— Rev.  J.  C.  Hunter,  '76,  has  taken  a  vacation  and 
gone  to  Colorado  on  account  of  ill  health. 

— Rev.  J.  L.  Grove,  '69,  has  accented  a  call  to  the 
Cove  congregation,  Big  Spring  Presbytery. 

— A.  L.  Davidson  will  please  take  notice  that  his 
subject  for  Senior  essay  is  Dr.  Thomas  Reid. 

— Rev.  J.  L.  Whitla,  '56,  has  been  lately  bereft  of 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Whitla,  who  died  Nov.  24. 

— Pres.  Ferguson  and  Prof.  Taggart  became  mem- 
bers of  Mercer  Presbytery,  at  its  late  meeting  here. 

— Mr.  J.  S.  French,  druggist  of  Mercer  and  for- 
merly a  student  here,  expects  to  locate  in  Cleveland 
soon. 

— Prof.  J.  B.  Cummings  is  a  delegate  from  Mercer 
Presbytery  to  the  U.  P.  General  Assembly  atTopeka, 
Kansas. 

— Prof.  Grahaui's  brother  who  visited  here  last 
fall,  met  with  a  severe  acciilent  recently.     He  was 
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on  the  top  of  a  building,  and  suddenly  slipoing,  fell 
to  the  ground  breaking  his  leg  in  two  places.  His 
injuries  though  painful  it  is  to  be  hoped  are  not 
serious. 

— W.  S.  Welsh,  formerly  of  '85,  states  that  he  will 
accomplish  his  life-work  in  the  capacity  of  a  U.  P. 
preacher. 

— J.  S.  Crawford,  '84,  made,  during  the  summer,  a 
visit  to  Jerusalem  and  other  interesting  places  in  the 
Holy  Land. 

— Sam  McMillan  was  in  town  Nov.  8th,  the  even- 
ing his  sister,  Miss  Estella  McMillan,  of  the  Junior 
class,  read  her  essay. 

— Mrs.  W.  T.  Burns,  nee  Emma  MeKinney,  was  in 
town  week  before  last,  accompanied  by  her  young 
son,  visiting  friends. 

— Sam  MeKinney  has  recovered  from  his  sickness 
and  is  clerking  in  his  father's  store  at  North  Liberty. 
He  will  not  return  to  college. 

— The  Rev.  E.  D.  Campbell  has  resigned  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Putman  congregation,  and  has  gone 
to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  seek  rest. 

— H.  D.  Goi'don,  '87,  who  is  at  present  teaching 
near  Richmond,  Ohio,  expresses  himself  as  being 
Avell  pleased  with  his  employment. 

— Mrs,  Mary  Harshaw,  who  spent  the  summer 
with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hezlep,  has  rejoined  hei' 
husband,  Rev.  A.  H.  Harshaw,  of  St.  Louis. 

— F.  A.  Blackston,  Esq.,  '81,  was  m  chapel  Mon- 
day last  but  would  neither  conduct  the  services  ni)r 
make  a  speech.    What  is  the  matter  with  Frank  ? 

— Willie  Sample,  formerly  a  member  of  the  class 
of  '83,  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Rush  Co.,  Kan.,  where  he  now  re- 
sides. 

— Rsv.  Jos.  McKelvey,  '63,  has  received  calls 
from  and  has  removed  to  take  charge  of  the  congre- 
gations of  Oakland  and  King's  Creek,  Frankfort 
Presbytery. 

— John  Sliaw,  '85,  who  has  been  absent  from  col- 
lege since  the  election,  was  brought  hack  by  his 
father  last  Monday  evening.  Evidently,  JdIui  is  yet 
under  parental  restraint. 

— Miss  Euwer,  of  near  Pittsburgh,  was  in  town 
week  before  last,  endeavoring  to  organize  a  class  in 
brachygraphy,  an  improved  method  of  short-hand 


writing.  If  a  class  is  organized  Miss  Euwer  will  take 
charge  of  it  the  first  of  next  term.  This  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  students  should  take  an  interest,  as  a 
knowledge  of  this  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  any 
one  entering  a  learned  profession. 

— Messrs.  Kyle  and  Mofl'at  of  the  Allegheny  Sem- 
inary were  the  guests  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Vey,  last'  week.  Mr.  Kyle  preached  in  the  First 
church  last  Sabbath  morning. 

— Rev.  J.  Mc.  Farrar  has  been  very  successful  in 
his  new  charge  in  Philadelphia.  The  attendance  at 
his  congregation  has  doubled  since  he  assumed 
charge  of  it  a  few  months  ago. 

— President  Ferguson  was  called  to  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  last  week  to  see  his  father  who  is  very  ill.  He 
returned  home  Saturday  evening,  bringing  the  in- 
telligence that  his  father  is  recovering  s'owly. 

— The  1st  prize  in  class  A,  Phila.  Girl's  Normal 
School,  and  diplomn  of  the  Franklin  Institute  were 
awarded  to  Miss  Ella  M.  Mitchell,  sister  of  Prof. 
Mitchell,  for  an  essay  describing:  a  visit  to  the  Elec- 
trical Exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  There  are  nine 
hundred  young  ladies  in  the  school,  eight  of  whom 
received  prizes. 

— "Alas !  'tis  not  the  creed  that  makes  the  man  : 
It  is  the  man  tliat  justifies  the  creed  : 
And  each  must  save  his  own  soul  as  he  can, 
Since  each  is  burthened  with  a  ditferent  need. 
Round  each  the  bandit  passions  lurk  ;  and,  last 
And  furious,  swarmed  to  strip  the  pilgrim  bare, 
Then,  oft,  in  lonely  places  unaware, 
Fall  on  him  and  do  murder  him  at  last." 

— Mederith. 


— "'Is  your  chum  a  close  student?"  wrote  a  father 
to  his  son  in  college.  "You  bet  he  is,  father,"  was 
the  reply.  "You  couldn't  borrow  a  V  of  him  if  you 
were  in  the  last  stages  of  starvation." 
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Benc<atli  the  moonlight  and  the  snow 

Lies  dead  my  latest  year  ; 
The  winter  winds  are  wailing  low 

Its  dirges  in  my  ear. 

I  grieve  not  with  the  moaning  wind 

As  if  a  lops  befel  ; 
Before  me,  even  as  behind, 

God  is,  and  all  is  well ! 

His  light  shines  on  me  from  above, 
His  low  voice  speaks  within, — 

The  patience  of  immortal  love 
Outwearying  mortal  sin. 

Not  mindless  of  the  growing  years 

Of  care  and  loss  and  pain  ; 
My  eyes  are  wet  with  thankful  tears 

For  blessings  which  remain. 

If  dim  the  gold  of  life  has  grown, 

I  will  not  count  it  dross, 
Nor  turn  from  treasure  still  my  own 

To  sigh  for  lack  and  loss. 

The  years  no  charm  from  nature  take  ; 

As  sweet  her  voices  call, 
As  beautiful  her  mornings  break. 

As  fair  her  evenings  fall. 

Love  watches  over  my  quiet  ways, 
Kind  voices  speak  my  name. 

And  lips  that  find  it  hard  to  praise 
Are  slow,  at  least,  to  blame. 

How  slowly  ebb  the  tides  of  will! 

How  fields,  once  lost  or  won. 
Now  lie  behind  me  green  and  still 

Beneath  a  level  sun! 

H(jw  hushed  the  hiss  of  party  hate. 

The  clamor  of  the  throng  ! 
How  old,  harsh  voices  of  debate 

Flow  into  rythmic  song  ! 

Metliinks  the  spirit's  temper  grows 

Too  soft  in  this  still  air  ; 
Somewhat  the  restful  heart  foregoes 

Of  needed  watch  and  prayer. 

The  bark  by  tempest  vainly  tossed 

May  founder  in  the  calm, 
And  he  who  braved  the  polar  frost 

Faint  by  the  isles  of  balm. 

Better  than  self-indulgent  years 


The  outflung  heart  of  j'outh. 
Than  pleasant  songs  in  idle  years 
The  tumult  of  the  truth. 

Eest  for  the  weary  hands  ie  good, 

And  love  for  hearts  that  pine. 
But  let  the  manly  habitude 

Of  upright  hearts  be  mine. 

Let  winds  that  blow  from  heaven  refrosh. 

Dear  Lord,  the  languid  air  ; 
And  let  the  weakness  of  the  fleeh 

Thy  strength  of  spirit  share. 

And,  if  the  eye  must  fail  of  light. 

The  ear  forget  to  hear  ; 
Make  clearer  still  the  spirit's  sight. 

More  fine  the  inward  ear. 

Be  near  me  in  mine  hour  of  need 

To  soothe,  or  cheer,  or  warn. 
And  down  these  slopes  of  sunset  lead 

As      the  hills  of  morn. 

— J.  G.  Whittier. 
HINDOO  FESTIVALS. 


The  Hindoo  race  knows  no  days  such  as  the  Chris- 
tian world  terms  holidays.  Their  holidays,  if  we 
may  so  use  the  word,  are  days  fixed  by  their  religi- 
ous books  as  sacred  to  the  worship  of  some  particu- 
lar idol.  The  times  of  most  of  these  festive  days  are 
fixed  by  astronomical  facts,  and  consequently  they 
occur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  appointed  for  the  worship  of  the  deities 
which  have  special  control  over  the  elements.  Oth- 
er days  are  established  to  commemorate  some  mem- 
orable incident  in  the  history  of  their  Gods.  Again, 
others  are  held  in  honor  of  some  sacred  place,  some 
celebrated  temple  or  some  act  of  any  of  their  famous 
saints.  These  festivals  although  originally  instituted 
for  a  religious  purpose,  are  not  entirely  religious  in 
their  character.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  many  of  them 
the  religi;)us  ceremonies  form  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  observance  of  the  day.  The  devout  Hin- 
doo adheres  strictly  to  the  obsei-vance  of  the  ceremo- 
nial worship,  especially  if  it  is  the  particular  day  for 
the  worship  of  their  guardian  deity.  But  for  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  multitudes  who  assemble  at  these 
festivals,  it  is  a  time  for  amusement  or  relaxation 
from  labor,  since  they  enjoy  no  Sabbath  rest. 

As  space  will  not  permit  an  extended  description 
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of  these  eastern  festivals,  the  writer  will  describe  but 
two  of  these.  The  first  more  particularly  a  religious 
festival  and  the  other  a  mela  or  fair. 

The  first,  a  noted  religious  festival  is  held  annual- 
ly at  Hardwar,  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  sa- 
cred Ganga,  or  Ganges,  escapes  from  the  Himalaya 
mountains  into  the  plain.  This  spot  is  considered 
by  all  Hindoos  as  a  very  holy  place  and,  according 
to  their  belief,  theos  bathing  in  the  river  at  this  place 
are  freed  from  all  sin.  So  holy  is  the  water  of  this 
river  considered  to  be  that  it  is  carried  hundreds  of 
miles  by  the  returning  pilgrims  and  kept  in  their 
houses  for  medicinal  purposes  or  for  use  in  religi- 
ous worship.  The  reason  of  the  so  great  sacredness 
of  this  river  is  given  in  the  religious  scriptures  of  the 
Hindoos.  Their  mythology  teaches  that  the  goddess 
Ganga  fell  from  heaven  to  the  earth  and  was  the 
source  of  this  sacred  stream.  At  the  time  of  the 
year  when  this  festival  occurs  thousands  of  Hindoos 
are  seen  hastening  toward  Hardwar  from  all  over 
India.  They  come  in  vast  multitudes  from  the  far 
South,  from  distant  Bengal,  from  the  Punjab,  the 
Scindh  and  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Himalayas. 
In  many  instances  they  carry  with  them  the  bones 
and  ashes  of  their  dead  in  order  that  they  may 
mingle  them  with  the  waters  ot  the  sacred  stream, 
and  thus  insure  salvation  to  those  vvho  have  died  far 
from  this  healing  river.  At  the  time  appointed  for 
bathing,  the  vast  crowds  surge  to  and  fro  as  each 
pilgrim  endeavors  to  seize  the  auspicious  moment 
for  ablution.  However,  at  a  distance  from  the  bath- 
ing place  the  scene  presents  little  of  the  aspect  of  a 
religious  festival.  Merchants,  traders,  acrobates  go- 
ing through  their  wonderful  performances,  and  fe- 
male dancers  surrounded  by  lascivious  crowds.  Near 
the  city  of  Sealkote  in  the  Punjab  district  there  is  a 
ber-tree  under  which  Guroo  Nanii^k,  the  founder  of 
the  Sikh  religion,  once  sat  down  to  rest.  Since  that 
time  the  place  has  been  sacred. 

The  tree,  whether  an  original  one  or  not,  is  not 
certainly  known,  is  carefully  preserved  and  is  an 
object  of  worship,  A  temple  is  built  in  this  place 
with  a  high  wall  surrounding  the  sacred  space.  At 
a  fixed  time  of  each  year,  a  mela  or  fair  is  held  here, 
and  multitudes  of  people  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country  to  offer  sacrifices  to  their  gods. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  mela  is 
held,  the  roads  leading  to  the  place  of  concourse  are 
thronged  with  crowds  of  people  whose  greatest  de- 
sire seems  to  be  to  make  all  the  noise  possible  beat- 
ing their  nativedrums  and  playing  on  i)aniboo  flutes. 
At  one  of  these  melas,  the  noise  is  almost  deaf- 
ening.     In   one   place  you   will  see  a  dozen  or 


more  men  engaged  in  the  wild  dance  of  the  Punjabi, 
as  hideous  in  its  character  as  the  war  dance 
of  the  Sioux  Indians.  In  another  place 
professional  wrestlers  will  be  engaged  in  a  trial  of 
strength  and  skill  surrounded  by  admiring  crowds. 
In  a  word  here  will  be  seen  every  rude  means  of 
amusement  fitted  to  give  pleasure  to  some  and 
to  bring  profit  to  others.  In  the  midst  of  the  people, 
will  also  be  seen  the  missionaries  with  their  little 
bands  of  native  Christians,  preaching  the  Word  of 
Life  to  an  ignorant  and  perishing  race.  Such  are 
some  of  the  recollections  of  an  Indian  holiday. 


THE  PORTLAND  VASE. 


Perhaps  but  few  of  your  readers  have  ever  heard 
of  what  is  called  the  Portland  Vase,  which  is  pre- 
served with  great  care  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  vase  or  urn  is  about  ten  inches  high,  and  is 
fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a  human  heart.  Its  his- 
tory is  interesting.  It  is  of  Etruscan  manufacture 
and  records  the  custom  of  that  ancient  people  of 
preserving  in  costly  and  beautiful  urns  the  ashes  of 
their  dead.  During  the  third  century  it  was  re- 
moved from  its  long  resting  place  and  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  Alexander  Sev- 
erus,  who  robbed  it  of  its  sacred  trust,  replacing  the 
ashes  of  some  ancient  Etruscan  by  those  of  one  of 
his  own  family.  There  is  in  this  act  something 
strangely  striking.  Roman  pride  and  splendor  took 
the  place  of  the  more  rude  Etruscan  habits  and  now 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  ashes  of,  perhaps, 
some  Etruscan  noble  are  displaced  by  those  of  a 
Roman  of  the  royal  race.  With  its  new  trust  it  was 
sealed  up  in  a  magnificent  sarcophagus  and  placed 
in  the  Monte  del  Grano  as  the  sacred  guardian  of 
Roman  ashes.  But  it  Is  not  yet  permitted  to  keep 
undisturbed  its  precious  contents.  Roman  power 
declined  and  the  center  of  civilization  moved  from 
Rome  to  England.  As  if  endowed  by  its  maker 
with  some  mystic  power,  by  which  it  should  ever 
follow  advancing  civilization  and  enlightenment, 
the  hidden  vase  was  again  discovered  in  the  six- 
teenth century  and  broueht  to  England.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  Duchess  of  Portland  for  a  thou- 
sand guineas  and  placed  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  it  has  ever  since  been  guarded  with  tender 
care.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  care  with  which  it 
was  guarded,  the  vase  was  broken  in  1815  by  a 
drunken  man  who  threw  at  it  a  rock  specimen  lying 
near  it.  The  fragments  were  collected  with  almost 
reverential  care  and  were  fastened  together  with 
cement,  the  sha[)e  being  preserved  and  the  fractures 
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concealed  as  much  as  possible.  The  vase  is  com- 
posed of  a  dark  blue  glass  overlaid  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  transparent  enamel  cut  away  like  a  cameo, 
so  as  to  represent  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 
In  workmanship  alone  it  is  worthy  of  highest  ad- 
miration ;  but  when  we  consider  that  it  is  a  relic 
of  a  nation  now  extinct  and  of  a  civilization  wholly 
of  the  past,  our  admiration  rises  almost  to  reverence. 
It  is  when  in  the  presence  of  such  remains  of  an- 
cient art  that  the  past  exerts  its  mightiest  influence 
over  us.  Fancy  bids  defiance  to  time  and  we  see 
before  us  the  hum  of  industry  among  a  people  long 
since  dead.  The  vision  passes  and  we  again  become 
aware  of  the  reality  of  the  present;  but  the  past  is 
more  closely  linked  to  the  present  than  before.  Our 
feelings  are  awakened  in  behalf  of  those  nations 
which  have  perislied.  Our  ideas  are  broadened  un- 
til they  comprehend  the  whole  human  race,  not  of 
the  present  only,  but  of  the  mist-enshrouded  past. 
It  is  a  strange  co-incidence  that  this  funeral  urn,  de- 
signed to  guard  from  prying  eyes  the  ashes  sealed 
therein,  sliould  be  the  very  means  of  reviving  the 
recollections  of  those  who  sought  in  it  to  let  their 
ashes  rest  in  endless  peace. 


THOUGHTS  ON  LIFE. 

A  storm  had  descended  upon  a  southern  sea. 
Lightning  and  thunder  and  wind  filled  the  heavens 
with  fire  and  tumult,  and  the  earth  shook  with  fear. 
The  sea  rocked  and  groaned  with  rage.  Its  foam- 
crested  billows  rose  and  leaped  against  its  shores  as 
if,  fretting  with  its  boundaries,  it  would  beat  back  its 
rocky  walls.  But  see  !  A  ship  rides  the  angry  flood. 
Like  a  great  bird  which  stops  a  moment  in  his  flight 
upon  a  mountain  crag  and  then  is  gone,  it  sits  upon 
the  crest  and  disappears. 

The  ship,  sacred  with  human  life,  is  the  play  of 
storm  and  tide.  The  crew  and  passengers,  white 
with  fear,  wonder  why  the  gods  have  thus  deter- 
mined upon  their  destruction.     What  ofience  and 

whose  has  so  invited  their  wrath?  The  lot  falls 

upon  a  stranger.    He  is  cast  off",  and  the  sea  is  calm. 

OhNinevah!  must  thou  perish  without  warning? 
Where  is  the  messenger,  sent  to  tell  thee  of  thy  doom? 
He  fled  his  post  and  is  in  disgrace.  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  In  the  presence  of  supposed 
danger  he  forgets  his  mission,  would  dodge  his  obli- 
gation;  and  wind  and  sea  rise  to  avenge  the  wrong 
done  to  his  fellow.  Is  man's  relation  to  man  so 
sacred  that  inanimate  nature  is  disturbed  by  his  dis- 
respect of  it?  What  is  life?  The  miser  says,  to 
save  gold;  the  prodigal,  amusement;  the  politician. 


to  climb  into  place.  These  are  selfiish.  The  loafer 
whittles  away  his  existence  on  a  box.  The  dude,  up- 
on the  corner,  is  satisfied  with  being  mistaken  for  a 
wax  advertisement.  These  are  useful  only  in  excit- 
ing the  grace  of  pity.  Did  Gulliver  travel  on  another 
planet  when  he  found  his  man  with  a  heart?  Hap- 
piness is  the  goal.  And  what  a  scramble  !  Unlike 
the  roads  in  Italy,  the  ways  to  happiness  lead  in 
every  direction.  Were  every  man's  difinition  of 
life  written  in  a  book,  they  would  be  as  irrelevant  as 
the  lines  of  a  dictionary.  The  murderer,  skulking 
through  the  damp  and  darkness,  his  knife  whet  for 
his  victim  ;  the  Christian  benefactor,  whose  heart 
beats  with  sympathy  and  generous  feeling; — each 
pursues  his  ideal. 

Life  is  a  strange  fact.  Like  the  weaver's  shuttle, 
man  among  the  actors,  moves  across  the  stage,  and 
is  gone.  But  in  that  short  time  he  has  touched  his 
fellows  with  the  serpent's  slime,  or  inspired  them  to 
work  for  humahity  and  Heaven.  Man  as  a  social 
being  is  rather  a  helper  than  a  charge.  Beneficence 
is  of  a  man;  rohl)ery  of  a  monster.  The  man  who 
lives  for  himself  is  not  paid  for  his  time.  To  make 
men  better,  to  inspire  worthier  motives  and  grander 
aims — this  is  virtue,  this  is  life.  "  'Tis  only  noble  to 
be  good,"  appears  as  well  In  fact  as  in  poetry.  Cur- 
tius,  dying,  closed  the  fatal  chasm.  The  ship  pilot 
burns  at  the  wheel.  Florence  Nightingale  invaded 
the  domion  of  blight  and  plague  to  bless  her  race. 
This  is  duty.— J.  R.  Millin. 

FIVE  ARAB  MAXI3IS  —  READ  THEM  IF  YOU  CAN. 


Never 

All 

For  he 
who 

Kvery- 
thing 

Often 

More 
than 

Tell 

You  may 
know 

Tells 

He 
knows 

Tells 

He 
knows 

Attempt 

You  can 
do 

Attempts 

He  can 
do 

Attempts 

He  can 
do 

Believe 

Y'ou  may 
hear 

Believes 

He  hears 

Believes 

He  hears 

Lay  out 

Y'ou  can 
aftbrd 

Lays  out 

He  can 
afford 

Lays  out 

He  can 
afford 

— Out  of  a  population  of  twenty-five  millions  Fng- 
land  sends  only  twenty-five  thousand  students  to  her 
two  universities;  Scotland,  with  a  population  of  four 
millions,  has  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  in 
her  various  universities;  the  New  England  States 
send  four  thousand  students  to  their  eighteen  col- 
U'i;es  Mud  universities. — Harvard  Criimon. 
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THE  LECTURER  AND  HIS  AUDIENCES. 

There  have,  doubtless,  been  many  amusing  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  every  person,  but  no  one.jperhaps, 
has  had  a  more  varied  and  interesting  experience 
than  the  modern  lecturer.  Going  from  place  to 
place,  he  comes  in  contact  with  people  of  every  class 
and  condition,  and  he  must  be  variously  impressed 
with  their  different  tastes  and  the  different  judgments 
passed  upon  him.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  no 
small  gratification  to  the  people,  oftentimes,  to  know 
just  what  his  opinion-  is  of  himself,  and  of  them. 
Few,  however,  of  our  best  and  most  popular  lectur- 
ers make  this  known  to  us,  and  still  a  fewer  number 
do  it  a  way  so  pleasing  as  does  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  What  the  Autocrat  himself  thinks  of  tliese 
lecturing  tours  through  the  cf  luitry,  we  liave  in  his 
own  words : 

"I  have  played  the  part  of  "Poor  Gentlemen"  be- 
fore many  audiences — ^more,  I  trust,  than  I  shall  ev- 
er face  again.  I  did  not  wear  a  stage  costume,  nor  a 
wig,  nor  mustaches  of  burnt  cork;  but  I  was  placard- 
ed and  announced  as  a  public  performer,  and  at  the 
proper  hour  I  came  forward  with  the  ballet-dancer's 
smile  upon  my  countenance,  and  made  a  bow  and  ac- 
ted my  part.  I  have  seen  my  name  stuck  up  in  let- 
ters so  big  that  I  was  ashamed  to  show  myself  in  the 
place  by  daylight.  I  have  gOne  to  a  town  with  a 
sober  literary  essay  in  my  pocket  and  seen  myself- 
every  where  announced  as  the  most  desperate  of  buf- 
fos. I  have  been  through  as  many  hartlships  as 
Ulysses  in  the  exercise  of  my  histrionic  vocntion.  I 
have  sometimes  felt  as  if  I  were  a  wandering  spirit, 
and  this  great,  unchanging  multivei-tel)rate  which  I 
faced  night  after  night  was  an  ever  listening  animal, 
which  writhed  along  after  me  wherever  I  fled,  and 
coiled  at  my  feet  every  evening  turning  up  to  me 
the  same  sleepless  eyes  which  I  thought  had  closed 
with  my  last  drowsy  incantation." 

Of  his  audiences  he  speaks  as  follows:  "Two  ly- 
ceum  assemblies,  of  five  hundred  each,  are  so  near- 
ly alike,  that  they  are  absolutely  indistinguishable 
in  many  cases  by  any  definite  mark,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  the  place  and  time  by  which  one  can 
tell  the  'remarkably  intelligent  audience'  of  a  town 
in  New  York  or  Ohio  I'rom  one  in  any  New  England 
town  of  a  similar  size.  Of  course,  if  any  princij^ile  of 
selection  has  come  in,  iis  in  those  sjiccial  Mssocia- 
tions  of  j'oung  men  which  are  common  in  cities,  it 
deranges  the  uniformity  of  the  assemblage.  But  let 
there  be  no  such  interfering  circumstances,  and  one 
knows  pretty  well  even  the  look  the  audience  will 
have,  before  he  goes  in.    Front  seats,  a  few-  old  folks 


—shiny-headed— slant  up  the  best  ear  towards  the 
speaker— drop  off  asleep  after  a  while,  when  the  air 
begins  to  get  a  little  narcotic  with  carbonic  acid. 
Bright  women's  faces,  young  and  middle-aged,  a  lit- 
tle behind  these,  but  toward  the  front— (pick  out 
the  best  and  lecture  mainly  to  that.)  Here  and  there 
a  countenance,  sharp  and  scholarlike,  and  a  dozen, 
pretty  fem'ale  ones  sprinkled  about.  An  indefinite 
number  of  pairs  of  young  people — happy,  but  not  al- 
ways very  attentive.  Boys  in  the  back  ground  more  or 
less  quiet.  Dull  faces  here  and  there — in  how  many 
places!  I  don't  say  dull  fieopfe  but  faces  without  a 
ray  of  sympathy  or  a  movement  of  expression. 
They  are  what  kill  the  lecturer.  These  negative 
faces  with  their  vacuous  eyes  and  stony  lineaments 
pump  and  suck  the  warm  soul  out  of  him;  that  is 
the  chief  reason  why  lecturers  grow  so  pale  before 
the  season  is  over.  Out  of  all  of  these  inevetable  eU 
ements  the  audience  is  generated — a  great  com- 
pound vertibrate,  as  much  like  fifty  others  you  have 
seen  as  any  two  mammals  of  the  same  species  are 
like  each  other." 


A  CHRISTMAS  CARMEN. 
I. 

Sound  over  all  waters,  reach  out  from  all  lands, 
The  chorus  of  voices,  the  clasphig  of  hands  ; 
Sinj;  hynms  that  were  sung  by  the  stars  of  the  morn, 
Sing  songs  of  the  angels  wlien  Jesus  was  born  ! 

With  glad  jubilations 

Bring  hope  to  the  nations ! 
Tlie  dark  niglit  is  ending  and  dawn  is  begun  : 
Rise,  hope  of  tlie  ages,  arise  like  the  sun. 
All  speech  flow  to  music,  all  hearts  beat  as  one  ! 

II. 

Sing  tlie  liridal  of  nations!  with  cliorals  of  love, 
Sing  out  the  war-vulture  and  sing  in  tlie  dove  ; 
Till  tlie  hearts  of  the  peoples  keep  time  in  accord, 
And  the  voice  of  the  world  is  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ! 

Clasp  hands  of  the  nations 

In  strong  gratulations  : 
The  dark  night  is  ending  and  dawn  has  begun  ; 
Rise,  hope  of  the  ages,  arise  like  the  sun, 
All  speech  flow  to  music,  all  hearts  beat  as  one! 

III. 

Blow,  bugles  of  battles,  the  marches  of  peace  ; 
East,  west,  north  and  south  let  the  long  quarrel  cease; 
Sing  the  song  of  great  joy  that  the  angels  began. 
Sing  of  glory  to  God  and  of  good-will  of  man  ! 

Hark!  joining  in  chorus 

The  angels  bend  o'er  us  ! 
The  dark  night  is  ending  and  d.ay  lias  begun  ; 
Rise,  hope  of  the  nations,  arise  like  the  sun, 
All  speech  flow  to  music,  all  hearts  beat  as  one! 

— J.  G.  Whittier. 
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JOHN  GREENLEAF  V/HITTIER. 


It  is  said  that  Mr.  VVhittier  is  averse  to  having 
anything  printed  ahout  his  personal  history.  But  it 
is  just  this  e.xtrenie  modesty  that  helps  to  make  him 
vvortl)  reading  ahout.  When  a  man  Hkes  to  see  him- 
self in  print,  and  have  the  color  of  his  eyes  and  the 
length  ol'his  nose  discussed,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  he  a 
man  whose  eyes  «nd  nose  have  very  little  interest 
for  the  puhlic.  But  when  Mr.  Whittier  persists  in 
writing  poems  that  people  will  read,  and  keeps  it  up 
tor  half  a  ceiitury,  when  he  is  so  faithful  a  voice  of 
the-  nation,  that  a  tliorough  understanding  of  his 
poems  ii!  tiieir  order  is  equivalent  to  a  knowledge 
of  iho  Ijislory  of  the  United  States,  then  he  must  ex- 
pect ihat  people  will  want  to  know  as  much  about 
liim  as  they  can.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  that  fame 
lirings  with  ii. 

We  have  no  scruples  about  violating  the  courte- 
sies of  a  personal  intercourse.  There  are  none.  Mr. 
Underwood's  wehujine  biography  must  assume  the 
entire  responsibility,  and  if  the  Holcad  spreads  the 
accouiu.  ol  ills  life  from  Maine  to  California,  wafts  it 
to  European  shores,  sets  the  whole  world  talking 
abcnt  ir,  and  is  quoted  in  every  paper  that  comes  to 
Mr.  Whittier  for  the  next  year,  we  can  simply  say, 
"Fran(!is  H.  Underwood  did  it." 

J\lr.  Wiiittier  has  never  known  what  a  good  friend 
he  has  in  the  Holcad.  It  has  never  sent  a  request 
fi>r  his  autograph  for  its  album,  for  his  photograph 
ti)  hang  up  in  the  "liii'o,  for  a  poem  specially  for  its 
pages,  and  it  must  be  content  with  kni/wing  that  vir- 
tue brings  its  own  reward. 

The  first  of  the  Whittier  family  in  this  country, 
Thomas  Wliitiier,  who  came  over  from  Southamp- 
ton, England,  in  1638,  was  not  a  Quaker,  but  was  in 
fellowship  with  the  church  in  Haverhill,  Mass.  He 
sympathized  with  the  Quakers,  and  his  youngest  son, 
the  poet's  great-grandfather,  married  a  Quaker.  In 
this  marriage,  we  recognize  one  of  the  influences 
which  led  the  Whittiers  to  the  new  faith  and  made 
tliem  Qnak<;rs  fi-om  that  time  forward.  It  is  a  re- 
inarkable  fact  that  the  poet's  ancestors  from  Thomas 
Whittier  have  been  almost  continuously  the  young- 
er sons  of  the  family,  so  that  there  were  but  four 
lives  irom  1G20  to  1807.  It  is  a  common  opinion 
that  the  older  members  of  a  family  are  the  stronger 
jiiiti  healtliier,  while  the  younger  possess  greater 
mental  activity  and  are  more  inclined  to  intellectual 
pursuits.  And,  indeed,  observation  seems  to  con- 
firm this  opinion  ;  for  who  does  not  recall  how  forci- 
bly he  has  been  impressed  with  this  fact  in  his  study 
of  the  lives  of  the  world's  most  brilliant  and  gifted 


men  ?  Many  have  been  the  youngest  and  most  deli- 
cate sons  in  their  families.  And,  perhaps,  in  this 
we  may  see  a  partial  explanation,  at  least,  of  Mr. 
Whitlier's  extreme  sensitiveness  and  nervous  dis- 
position as  well  as  his  delicate  health.  It  is  only  be- 
cause he  has  always  taken  the  best  of  care  of  himself, 
and  been  resrular  in  his  habits,  that  he  has  attained 
the  good  old  age  of  seventy-seven.  His  parents 
lived  in  Haverhill,  Mtiss.,  and  hei'e  on  Dec.  17th, 
1807,  the  poet  was  born.  From  the  Bacheloi's,  or 
Batcheld(n-s,  throUsrh  his  mother  he  is  supposed  to 
have  inherited  his  broad  and  massive  ff)rehead,  his 
swarthy  coniph^xion,  and  his  bi'ight,  expressive  eye. 
The  resemblance  between  Whittier  and  Webster, 
which  w'as  long  ago  observed,  is  due  to  their  rela- 
tionshiji,  the  Bachelors  having  been  ancestors  of 
then)  both.  Sarah  Grec-nleaf  was  his  paternal 
grandmother,  b.ence  his  n;)nie  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier. 

The  poet  has  liimself  most  beautifully  described 
for  us  his  early  home  and  its  surroundings.  The 
house,  built  probably  about  the  year  1088,  has  been 
somewhat  altered  without  of  late  years.  New  doors 
and  windows  of  moi-e  modern  style  and  freshly- 
painted,  have  made  it  wear  a  less  antique  appear- 
ance. But  within  it  is  the  s.ime  substantially  as  it 
was  nt  the  time  of  which  "Snow  Bound"  relates. 
This  ])oem,  cei  tainly  one  of  his  very  best,  and  one 
wliich  ev<M-y  one  reads  and  re-reads  with  increasing 
[ih'-iisn re,  yix'es  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  homestead 
and  the  happy  family  circle.  "If  readers  can  recall 
pnrts  of  this  description,  and  look  upon  this  old 
farm  house  from  a  proper  point  without,  it  will  be 
seen  that  if  there  w<ue  on"j  nmre  a  garden  in  front 
aiid  sheds  in  the  rear,  and  if  the  oaks  on  every  side 
were  renewed — sturdier,  thicker,  nearer, — the  place 
wonhl  be  once  nu)re  as  it  was  when  Whittier  was  a 
ii'iy."  ft  m:iy  not  be  called  beautiful  in  the  artistic 
s(Mise ;  "but  sweet  and  tender  memories  render  our 
eves  misty  as  we  look  upon  it;  and  with  such  asso- 
ciations there  comes  a  feeling  which  the  artist  of 
mere  lip;n\ty  can  never  create.  The  scene  is  quiet, 
j  nnmodcrniy.i'd,  neai'  to  aboriginal  nature,  and  sug- 
i  aestive  of  a  calm  simplicity  that  asks  for  no  admira- 
!  tion — as  if  a  segment  of  another  century  had  sur- 
vived tlie  changes  of  time." 

The  memliers  of  the  family  are  spoken  of  in  the 
same  iioem  with  much  tenderness  and  feeling.  The 
uncle,  tlie  beloved  companion  of  the  childi'en,  was 
"a  simple,  guileless,  childlike  man  ;"  and  the  aunt 
whose  "smile  of  cheer"  is  still  seen,  was  the  "sweet- 
est woman"  to  whom  "perverse  fate  ever  denied  a 
household  nmte."    The  father  "a  p)rompt,  decisive 
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man"  is  remembered  and  his  early  adventurous  life; 
and  the  mother  turning  her  wheel  and  pleasantly  re 
calling  "the  story  of  her  early  dpys."  We  see  also 
where, 

"As  one  who  held  herself  a|)iirt 
Of  all  she  saw,  and  let  her  heart 
Against  the  household  hosoni  lean, 
ITpon  a  motley  braided  mat. 
Our  youngest  and  our  dearest  sat. 
Lifting  her  large,  sweet,  asking  eyes 
Now  bathed  within  the  fadeless  green 
And  holy  jilace  of  Paradise  " 

His  eldeatsister,  "truthful  and  almoststernly  just," 
is  recalled,  and  the  remaining  child,  his  brother 
Matthew,  who  died  in  Boston,  Jan.  7,'  1883,  is  thus 
addressed  in  another  place: 

'•Ah,  brother,  only  I  anil  thou 
Are  left  of  that  circle  now 

But  we  must  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  quote 
at  length.  Space  will  not  permit  it.  The  early  ad- 
vantages of  the  poet  for  acquiring  an  education  were 
few  indeed.  He  attended  a  private  school  near  his 
home;  but  a  pupil  at  one  of  the  public  schools  of  to- 
day would  learn  more  in  two  years,  than  Whittier 
had  opportunity  to  acquire  durin  the  whole  period 
of  his  youth.  He  had  little  chance  to  read,  there 
being  only  about  twenty  volumes  in  the  house  and 
these  by  no  means  interesting.  His  poetic 
feelings  were  firstaroused  by  iiearing  Burns'  "Bonnie 
Doon"  and  "Highland  Mary"  sung  by  an  old  wan- 
derer or  tramp  who  chanced  to  stcip  one  night  at  his 
father's  house.  This  seems  to  have  stirred  his  tune- 
ful nature  and  the  next  few  years  brought  great 
changes.  "His  own  feelings  l)egan  to  shape  them- 
selves in  rhyme,  and  hew  ;is  encouraged  by  his  elder 
sister.  How  with  his  |)c)or  outfit  he  learned  the 
mastery  of  verse  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  genius." 
What  is  believed  to  be  his  first  |)rinted  poem,  "The 
Deity,"  appeared  in  the  "Poet's  Corner"  of  the 
Newburyport  i^/w  Pyr.s.s  about  the  year  1826.  This 
was  a  paper  that  had  been  started  but  a  short  time 
before  liy  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison.  (~)ther  followed  this 
and  finally  Garrison,  who  saw  that  the  author  of  the 
verses  was  possessed  of  talents  that  should  be  im- 
proved, paid  him  a  frienilly  visii.  Whittier  at  this 
time  was  actually  a  barefoot  boy  and,  when  Gar- 
son  drove  up,  was  hoeing  in  the  cornfield. 

The  young  poet  was  wai  inly  praised  and  encour- 
aged. An  interview  was  had  with  the  father  and 
though  he  remonstrated  against  "putting  notions  in- 
to his  son's  head,"  step<  were  tak(ui,  chiefly,  however, 
by  the  Ixiy   hitnself,  to  enable  him   to  attend  the 


academy  at  Haverhill.  Here  he  spent  six  months 
pursuing  the  ordinary  English  studies  and  taking 
lessons  in  French.  During  his  stay  here,  he  more 
than  once  surprised  the  master  by  the  superior  ex- 
cellence and  originality  of  his  compositions. 

From  this  time  on,  Mr.  Whittier  wrote  assiduous- 
ly. He  rapidly  grew  in  popular  favor  and  soon  be- 
came the  friend  of  the  literary  men  of  that  period. 
In  1830,  while  he  wa-;  yei  in  his  twenty-tlurd  year,  he 
became  editor  of  the  "New  England  Review,"  taking 
the  place  of  Mr.  George  D.  Prentice  who  retired, 
paying  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Whittier  as  a  man  of 
"powerful  energies"  and"  purity  and  sweetness  of 
character."  He  conducted  this  periodical  with  char- 
acteristic ability  and  remarkable  success. 

Garrison  now  began  his  work  against  slavery,  and 
Whittier  worked  earnestly  with  him.  His  poems 
began  to  be  directed  particularly  towards  this  great 
social  evil,  and  he  wrote  with  an  energy  and  zeal  that 
could  not  be  misinterpreted.  We  cannot  now  speak 
of  the  indignities  to  which  Whittier,  Garrison,  and 
their  friends  were  exposed.  "Outrages  were  contin- 
ually perpetrated  by  the  opponents  of  the  anti-sla- 
very cause.  An  abolitionist  was  not  only  "fanatic 
named  and  fool,"  but  was  pelted  l)y  way  of  rejoinder 
to  his  argument.  Grand  juries  were  urged  to  indict 
him.  The  sworn  conservators  of  the  peace  found 
the  care  of  him  a  trouble;  for  he  was  outside  of  the 
pale  of  humanity  and  there  was  then  no  society  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  His  appear- 
ance on  the  platform  was  the  signal  for  brutal  insult. 
Not  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles  would  have  been 
more  sin-e  of  provoking  riots."  This  spirit  was  man- 
ifested with  great  virulence  in  Salem,  Haverhill  and 
Concord. 

He  became  the  editor,  in  18;^8,  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia "Freeman"  in  which  he  continued  the  publica- 
tion of  his  fierce  anti-slavery  phillipics.  But  the 
building  in  which  was  his  office,  was  fired  by  the 
mob  and  burned  to  the  ground,  and  all  the  property 
destroyed.  The  publication  was  continued, 
however,  after  a  short  delay,  but  Mr.  Whit- 
tier, on  account  of  ill  health,  after  a  year  gave  up 
the  enterprise  and  returned  to  Massachusetts.  Of 
the  poems  which  aopeared  during  this  time,  all  of 
which  are  collected  under  the  title  of  "Voices  of 
Freedom,"  perhaps  the  most  stirring  are  "Massa- 
chusetts to  Virginia,"  "The  Christian  Slave,"  "Lines 
on  the  Adoption  of  Pinckney's  Resolution,"  "Fare- 
well of  a  Slave  Mother  to  her  Children"  and  "The 
Branded  Hand." 

In  the  National  Era  of  May  2nd,  1850,  the  poem 
"Ichabod,"   or  "Glory   Has  Departed,"  ap|)eared. 
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Daniel  Webster  had  made  a  speech  apparently  to 
conciliate  the  pro-slavery  party,  and  "Whittier  thus 
expressed  the  almost  unutterable  regret  of  Northern 
men  in  stanzas  of  painful  significance."  This  poem 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  "The  Last  Occa- 
sion," which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  April, 
1880.  The  latter  poem,  although  it  does  not  retract 
a  syllable  of  the  former,  seems  to  show  more  of  pity 
and  regret.  "Randolph  of  Roanoke"  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  specimen  of  Whittier's  charity  for  all  men, 
though  he  shows  it  everywhere.  As  some  of  his 
more  cheerful  poems  may  be  mentioned  the  "Songs 
of  Labor,"  etc.  . 

Perhaps  the  poem  to  be  read  the  oftenest,  "to  be 
kept  and  used,"  as  Holmes  says,  "like  a  meerschaum 
or  a  violin,"  is  "The  Last  Walk  in  Autumn."  The 
following  stanza  ma}'  be  quoted  as  the  guiding  prm- 
ciple  of  his  life, — that  which  makes  his  life  such  a 
beautiful  one : 

"And  I  will  trust  tliat  he  who  heeds 

The  life  that  hides  in  luead  and  wold, 
Who  hanfjs  yon  alder's  crimson  be;ids, 

And  stains  these  mosses  green  and  golil, 
Will  still,  as  he  hath  done,  incline 

His  gracious  care  to  me  and  mine  ; 
Grant  what  we  ask  aright;  from  wrong  debar. 

And  as  the  earth  grows  dark  make  brighter  every  star !" 

With  tiiis  poem  mie:ht  also  be  classed  "My  Soul  and 
I"  and  "My  Psalm."  His  hori-or  of  intolerance  and 
persecution,  especially  of  the  Quakers,  is  plainly  seen 
in  such  poems  as  "Cassandra  South  wick."  Although 
a?  a  Quaker,  Mr.  VVtiittier  detested  war,  his  poems 
served  to  sustain  and  uphold  the  Unionists  in  the 
struggle.  His  soldiery  spirit  during  the  days  of  the 
war  came  more  prominently  to  the  surface.  As 
some  one  has  said  of  hime:  "He  was  born  a  soldier 
and  made  over  into  a  Quaker,  and  the  soldier 
knocks  the  Quaker  down  now  and  then."  He  did 
with  his  pen  what  it  took  many  to  do  with  the 
sword.  We  might  mention  "To  Fremont,"  and 
"Ein  Feste  Burg  ist  Unser  Gott,"  from  "Li  War 
Times,"  as  of  special  excellence.  Another  famous 
series  is  "The  Tent  on  the  Beach,"  in  which  the 
poet  and  his  two  friends.  Bayard  Taylor  and  James 
T.  Fields,  while  camping  out  on  the  coast  of  New 
Hampshire,  tell  their  tales  and  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  earth  and  sea  around  them.  It  would  seem  that 
Whittier  himself  liked  best  of  all  "Abraham  Daven- 
port," because  of  its  last  line— 

"Tliat  simple  duty  hath  no  place  for  fear." 

The  most  popular  of  his  poems  are  "Barbara 
Fritchie,"  "The  Prisoner  for  Debt,"  In  School  Days," 
"The  Bare-foot  Boy,"  and  "Maud  Muller."    In  an- 


other column  "My  Birthday" — a  poem  universally 
admired— will  be  found.  Whittier  had  little  oppor- 
tunity for  display  of  humor,  although  in  intercourse 
with  friends  he  always  shows  a  keen  enjoyment  of 
it.  "The  Demon  of  the  Study"  gives  a  comically 
exaggerated  picture  of  the  annoyances  to  which  wri- 
ters are  subjected. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  a  true  poet — ^"a  spon- 
taneous, natural  singer,  to  whom  the  Muse  came 
early  in  youth  unsought.  Among  eminent  modern 
poets  he  is  the  one  who  has  had  the  fewest  natural 
advantages  of  c  ilture  and  travel  and  has  ir.ade  the 
least  show  of  scholarship."  He  is  a  plain,  modest 
man  who  has  done  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty 
conscientiously  and  courageously,  and  he  has  won 
the  res[)ect  of  his  own  countrymen  and  of  the  world. 
The  celebration  of  his  birthday  as  often  as  it  comes 
attests  the  people's  love  for  him,  and  the  respect 
with  which  he  is  everywhere  treated  shows  that  he 
has  attained  man's  true  greatness.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  lie  may  yet  see  many  happy  birthdays, 
and  that  the  same  Providence  in  whom  he  has  al- 
ways so  implicitly  confided,  may  be  near  "to  soothe 
and  cheer"  him  and  to  lead  him  as  lovingly  "down 
the  slopes  of  sunset"  as  He  has  "up  the  hills  of 
morn.  " 

SCniJ'ri-HK  AND  SHAKESPEARE. 

There  are  some  curious  parallel  passages  which 
show  that  "the  Bard  of  Avon"  was  familiar  with  the 
Scripiines  and  drew  from  them  many  of  his  ideas. 
For  itistance : 

Otbello — "Rude  am  I  in  my  speech." 

Bible — "But  ihoiigb  I  be  rude  in  my  speech." — 2 
Cor.  6. 

Witches  in  Macbeth — "Show  his  eyes  and  grieve 
his  liPMi  t." 

Biiile — "Consume  thine  eyes  and  grieve  thine 
heart." — 1  Sam.  ii,  oS. 

Macbeth— "Life's  but  a  walking  shadow." 

Bil>le — "Mail  walketh  in  a  vain  show." — Psalm 
xxxix,  (i. 

Banquo — "Woe  to  the  land  that  is  governed  by  a 
child." 

Bible — "Woe  to  thee,  0  land,  when  thy  king  is  a 
child." — Eccles.  x  15. 

Timon  of  Athens — "Who  can  call  him  his  friend 
that  di{)s  in  the  same  dish?" 

Bilile — "He  that  dippeth  bis  hand  with  me  in  the 
disb,  the  same  shall  betray  me." — Matt,  xxvi,  )1S. 

Macikbeth — "We  will  die  with  harness  on  our 
back." 

Apocrypha — "Nicanor  lay  dead  in  his  harness." — 
2  Mac  XV.  ^S.-  Oxford  P/'cs.s. 
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HIS  issue  of  the  Holcad,  it  will  be  noticed, 
contains  four  extra  pages  of  reading  matter. 
These  pages  may  be  considerd  a  holiday  addition, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  they  do  not  contain 
holiday  articles.  We  trust,  however,  that  our  read- 
ers will  find,  them  interesting.  Our  enterprise  has 
so  far  been  very  successful,  but  there  is  much  yet 
that  can  be  done  by  the  alumni  and  friends  of  West- 
minster to  make  it  still  more  so.  We  know  full 
well  that  we  fail  if  the  paper  is  uninteresting  to 
those  who  remember,  witli  pleasure,  their  days  here, 
and  arestill  attached  to  the  College  and  thetown,  and 
lliis  is  why  we  want  all  to  work  with  us.  There  are 
often  happenings  which  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing, but  which  would  be  of  no  little  interest  to  many 
of  our  readers.  It  will  be  a  great  favor,  therefore,  if 
every  one  will  send  us,  whenever  he  can,  whatever 
news  he  may  know ;  and,  furtiiermore,  urge  every 
alummis,  whom  he  may  meet  and  who  is  not  a  sub- 
scriber, to  send  us  his  subscrijjtion  and  thus  encour- 
age the  work.  The  paper,  if  properly  conducted, 
can  not  but  be  a  benefit  to  us  all,  and  the  College 
as  w(  lb 


One  of  the  latest  freaks  of  those  who  make  science 
sul>iect  to  their  sway  is  that  of  starting  the  machin- 
ery of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  by  an  electrical 
impulse  borne  over  telegraphic  wires  from 
President  Arthur's  office  in  Washington  City. 
Present  appearances  seem  to  indicate  that  electrici- 
ty will  be  the  magic  wand  of  wonder-working 
power  in  the  near  future.  Through  its  agency,  we 
can  transmit  our  messages  with  the  swiftness  of 
thought  and  reproduce  the  accent  and  very  tone  of 
the  speaker.  By  it  the  darkness  of  midnight  ie 
made  like  the  brightness  of  noonday.  Its  power  we 
have  utilized  and  made  it  to  bear  our  burdens. 
What  yet  may  be  accomplished  by  the  ingenuity  of 
man  in  this  line  can  only  be  guessed,  but  if  the  next 
fifty  years  witness  as  great  progress  as  those  just 
past  we  may  laugh  at  impossibilities. 


y  r  S  we  read  from  day  to  day  of  the  achieve-  j 
J  ments  of  science,  we  are  almost  convinced  that  i 
lliere  ;ifc  nf)  heights  beyond  iier  power  to  attain. 


/C-v  IIE  best  of  our  colleges  and  institutions  of 
^^learning,  if  not  alb  of  them,  still  follow  the  old 
custom  of  closing  every  term's  work  with  examina- 
tions, covering  all  that  has  been  studied,  during  that 
time,  in  the  various  branches.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  is  the  best  possible  way  of  testing  the 
student's  knowledge  of  the  different  subjects  and  of 
fixing  his  standing  in  his  class.  The  examinations 
are  regularly  expected,  and  every  one  knows  full 
well  tbaf, .  by  a  few  hours  of  extra  work,  he  can  fill 
his  mind  with  facts,  and  at  the  proper  time  can  pass 
with  credit.  But  how  many  of  these  facts,  crowded 
into  his- mind  for  this  particular  purpose,  are  re- 
tained and  become  of  practical  benefit?  Are  they 
not  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  accom- 
plished the  object  for  which  they  were  gathered? 
The  examination  which  best  tests  a  student's  famil- 
iarty  with  his  subject  is  one  of  which  he  has  no 
knowledge  previous  to  his  entering  the  class-room, 
and  one  which  he  is  expected  to  attempt  without 
having  made  any  special  preparation  for  it.  Only 
those  whose  work  has  been  well  done  can  pass  cred- 
itably such  a  test,  and  by  such  means  a  juster  esti- 
mate can  be  made  of  what  each  studenthas  acquired 
that  will  be  remembered.  More  of  his  faculties  are 
brought  into  exercise.  He  is  compelled  to  think, 
bc'cause,  not  having  previously  prepared  himself,  be 
cannot  so  readily  bring  the  whole  subject  before 
him.  He  acquires  the  power  of  concentrating  his 
mind  upon  his  work,  and  of  reasoning  out  for  him- 
self what  should  result  from  certain  fixed  principles 
or  facts  ;  and  thus  a  nienta^  discipline  is  given  which, 
if  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  becomes  almost  in- 
vabiHble.    According  to  the  {^resent  plan,  there  is 
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not  enough  independent  thinking.  There  is  too 
mucli  blind  reliance  upon  the  words  of  the  text- 
book. It  is  too  often  regarded  as  embracing  all 
that  is  10  be  known  of  the  snt)ject  and  not  as  a  guide 
to  further  investigation.  The  work  of  the  school  is 
not  to  fill  up  but  to  lead  out  into  private  research, 
and  to  show  what  is  to  lie  knov/n  and  how,  by  a 
proper  exertion  of  his  own  faculties,  he  who  really 
desires  may  know  it.  We  think  that  the  custom  of 
holding  final  examinations,  or  any  examinations 
for  which  special  preparation  has  been  made,  is  no 
longer  a  good  one  but  that  it  fails  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result.  Would  it  not  only  be  advisable  but 
beneficial  to  discontinue  them,  and  substitute  for 
them  such  as  will  lead  the  student  to  exercise  more 
self-reliance  and  independent  thinking? 


/^HE  work  of  another  term  has  just  been  finished. 

Examinations  are  ended  and  the  student's 
mind  is  again  at  ease.  The  suspense  which  he  has 
known  for  the  last  few  weeks  is  over  and  he  wel- 
comes most  heartily  his  days  of  rest  and  enjoyment. 
The  session  just  closed  has  been  a  long  one — almost 
sixteen  weeks — and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  who 
needs  recreation  more  or  deserves  it  more  than  the 
student  who  has  done  honest,  faithful  work  through- 
out the  term,  and  who,  possibly,  has  taken  special 
pains  to  prepare  himself  to  pass  creditably  the  final 
examinations.  Such  work  should  lie  followed  by 
something  of  a  different  nature.  Indeed,  books 
should  belaid  asic  e  and  should  receive  the  least 
possible  attention  during  the  short  two  weeks  of  va- 
cation. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  brain — 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body— requires  some  time 
to  recruit  after  a  period  of  active  exercise,  and,  un- 
less this  is  recognized,  it  is  useless  to  expect  the  best 
results.  There  are  amusements  and  diversions  of 
various  kinds  which  can  make  vacation  a  time  of 
enjoyment,  and  yet  bring  that  rest  which  is  desired, 
and  enable  every  one  to  return  to  college  duties 
with  a  real  pleasure.  This  should  be  the  reason  for 
taking  vacation  and,  if  the  student,  iiegins  his  work 
with  reluctance  or  unwillingness,  his  vacation  has 
done  him  little  good.  Let  it  be  the  purpose  of  all 
to  spend  the  days  pleasantly  and  profitably,  and  to 
resume  the  studies-of  the  coming  term  with  an  in- 
terest and  earnestness  that  cannot  Imt  make  their 
college  life  a  period  of  pleasant  memory. 


SOlME  time  ago  it  was  rumored  among  the  stu- 
dents that  Prcif.  William  Blakie,  of  New  York 
City,  would  deliver  here  one  of  his  popular  and  in- 


structive lectures  on  pliysical  training,  showing  how, 
by  the  simp'est  means,  to  develop  the  man  as  suc- 
cessfully as  the  mind,  and  how  the  development  of 
the  one  assists  the  developn)ent  of  the  other.  It  is 
certain!}'  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not  secured. 
There  is  no  class  of  persons  wlio  need  to  be  enlight- 
ened more  on  the  subject  of  exercising  the  body 
than  do  students ;  and,  probably,  no  students  to 
whom  the  advice  cat)  be  more  apjjropriately  given 
than  the  students  of  Westminster.  It  is  very  well 
known  that  our  gymnasium  is  seldom  visited  by  any 
of  the  students,  even  though  they  are  convinced  of 
the  f;ict  that  regular  exercise  there  would  be  great 
benefit  to  them.  There  should  be  an  eflbrt  made  to 
have  all  the  students  consider  carefully  how  much 
is  to  be  gained  by  training  body  and  mind  togetlier, 
and  we  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  have  Prof. 
Blakie  give  one.  or  more  ot  his  lectures.  His  in- 
structions are  simple  aiul  easily  followed.  We 
read  in  some  of  our  exclianges  of  his  having  been 
at  other  colleges,  and  thut  their  students  have  prof- 
ited l>y  what  he  said  to  them.  Why  can  not  the 
same  good  lie  accomplished  here  by  the  same  means? 
This  is  ;i  matter  wiiich,  we  trust,  will  receive  some 
consideration,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible. 


iiTj  LWA.YS  think  for  yourself,"  is  a  good  max- 
)  im  for  everyone.  Tliere  is  perhaps  no  time 
in  life  when  there  is  so  strong  a  tendency  toward 
the  entire  absence  of  individuality  as  when  a  young 
man  is  atieiiding  school.  In  the  pursuit  of  his 
studies,  the  text-book  used  is  considered  good  au- 
thority, and  its  assei-tions  are  received  unquestion- 
ingly.  The  text-book  has  been  chosen  by  one  able 
to  decide  on  its  merits,  and  why  should  he  dispute 
the  truth  of  its  contents?  Maoy,  perhaps,  uncon- 
sciously do  the  same  thing.  A,  lesson  is  assigned 
and  they  prepare  it  for  recitation  by  committing 
what  is  contained  therein,  witliout  bestowing  on 
the  subject  one  original  thought.  Thus  the  students, 
instead  of  developing  their  power  of  original 
thought,  contract  a  liabit  of  dependence  on  ottiers 
for  their  ideas  and  their  ojiinions.  Education  con- 
sists not  so  nuich  in  filling  the  mind  with  facts  and 
theories  as  in  strengthening  its  powers  and  enabling 
it  to  evolve  its  own  theories  and  test  its  own  con- 
clusions. 

Not  only  in  the  intellectual  but  also  in  the  moral 
field  is  this  tendency  apparent.  Tlie  young  man  is 
placed  luider  the  care  of  the  college  authorities,  and 
the  rules  which  he  is  expected  to  obej'  are  made 
kn  iwn  to  him.  H"e  understands  that  infraction  of 
t  osf  rides  will  lie  ]iniiishcd.    He  obeys  the  rules, 
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perhaps  through  fear  of  punishment,  and  too  seldom 
thinks  of  the  right  or  wrong  connected  with  the 
]naiter.  Is  his  standard  of  morality  raised  by  such 
an  obedience?  Are  his  moral  powers  strengthened? 
We  think  not.  The  result  is  that  the  idea  creeps 
into  his  mind  and  finds  a  lodgment  there,  that  if  he 
can  break  the  rules  without  detection,  no  wrong  is 
done,  and  higher  considerations  are  lost  sight  of. 
That  this  is  too  often  true,  the  experience  of  the 
best  educators  of  our  land  heai's  witness,  and  to 
avoid  it  some  colleges  are  trying  other  plans  of  gov- 
ernment. In  several  institutions  no  rules  are  im- 
posed and  the  students  are  made,  in  one  sense,  their 
own  judges  of  what  is  right  and  consistent  with  their 
obligations  to  their  fellow  students  and  to  the  col- 
lege authorities.  Whether  this  plan  proves  a  suc- 
cess is  yet  to  be  decided,  but  it  is  hoped  that  some 
form  of  government  will  be  found  to  control 
the  students  of  our  academies  and  colleges,  which 
Avill  remove  the  temptation  to  obey  through  fear  of 
jjunishment,  and  yet  foster  in  them  those  principles 
01  morality  necessary  to  make  them  true  men  and 
women. 


HRISTMAS  time  ■  has  come  again.  The  festi- 
al  of  "peace  and  good  will"  has  returned  and 
brought  with  it  many  joyous  associations,  many 
pleasant  and  sacred  memories.  Men,  everywhere, 
are  commemorating  the  birth  of  the  Savior  of  the 
world  and  giving  praise  to  God,  in  gratitude  and 
love,  for  the  countless  blessingsthe  year  has  brought 
them.  The  Christian's  heart  beats  high  as  he  re- 
calls the  privileges  that  have  been  his  and  how  an 
unseen  hand  has  led  him  safely  all  the  way ;  and 
even  he  who  knows  not  such  a  joy  feels  now  that  lie 
has  much  for  which  to  thank  the  God  he  does  not 
serve.  It  is  but  true  that,  with  all  the  joys  the  sea- 
son brings,  this  is  the  time  when  man  reflects  most 
thoughtt'ully  upon  the  past,  and  looks  with  most  so- 
licitude into  the  future. 

The  year  which  has  just  closed  has  brought  much 
joy  and  happiness  to  many  a  family  circle,  and  but 
little  that  has  been  disasti'ous  to  any  nation  or  j)eo- 
ple.  Only  here  and  there  tiiroughout  the  world  has 
the  noise  o''  battle  been  heard  and  the  carnage  and 
sutlering  of  war  been  seen,  tiiat  the  barbarism  of 
Africa  might  yield  to  the  civilization  of  England,  and 
the  progress  of  supei'stition  and  error  among  the 
Mongolians  be  retarded  by  contact  w'th  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  French.  History  shows  that  the  Gospel 
has  followed  many  times  only  when  the  sword  iias  led 
the  way,  and  may  we  not  find  assurance  in  these 
events  that  even  these  benighted  jieoples  may  yet 


hear  the  glad  news  of  salvation  and  rejoice  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  Word  of  Life?  Let  not,  then,  the 
Christian  or  the  philanthropist  lament  that  the  clos- 
ing year  has  witnessed  havoc  and  bloodshed  in  Africa 
and  China,  if  thereby  these  lands  shall  be  turned 
from  their  idolatry  and  be  made  to  feel  the  benign 
intluencfe  of  the  Cioss. 

Our  own  nation  has  been  signally  favored.  There 
has  been  peace  and  concord  at  home  and  friendly 
intercourse  abroad.  Much  progress  has  been  made 
in  every  field  of  labor  and  many  important  enter- 
prises have  been  carried  on  to  successful  issues. 
Business  interests  have  prospered,  the  land  has  been 
filled  with  plenty,  and  the  people  have  been  happy 
and  contented.  But  what  shall  this  year  bring  us  ? 
Shall  we  receive  better  things  than  we  have  known 
before?  Who  can  tell?  Shall  pestilence,  grim  and 
deadly,  invade  our  land  and  decimate  our  popula- 
tion, as  it  did  the  fair  fields  and  flourishing  cities  of 
sunny  Italy  and  France?  Let  us  hope  not.  But 
with  a  firm  faith  in  that  Providence  who  rules  alike 
the  affairs  of  men  and  nations,  let  us  go  forward  to 
our  work  and  know  that  all  will  be  well. 

There  are  many  hopeful  signs  for  the  future.  Our 
advance  in  education,  our  philanthropic  reforms, 
and  our  constant  endeavor  to  disseminate  truth  and 
find  for  the  Gospel  a  more  general  acceptance,  ail, 
indicate  brighter  days  to  come.  The  past  has 
l)rought  us  blessings,  and  so  long  as  we  remain  true 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  they  will  continue. 


EXCHANGES. 


The  Indiana  Shidnit  is  .a  neat  little  paper.  The 
literary  department  contains  a  very  interesting  of 
Wyandotte  Cave,  of  Crawford  county,  Iiiiliana. 

* 

The  Iliiii  comes  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Tliis  uaper  presents  a  very  neat  appearance.  Its 
editorials  are  not  only  interesting  to  the  students  of 
that  college  but  to  all  wno  will  read  them.  The  lit- 
erai'y  department  is  somewhat  limited.  The  article, 
"We  are  Remembered  by  our  Deeds,"  however  is 
well  worth  reading. 

*  * 
* 

The  literary  department  of  the  Blair  Hall  Literary 
M(tgazine  contains  several  good  selections-  The 
editorials  are  well  written  and  to  the  point;  but  why 
persist  in  speaking  of  your  paper  as  the  Lit.  It 
neither  looks  nor  sounds  well,  and  seems  to  us  to  be 
in  bad  taste.  If  the  name  is  too  long,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  clumn-e  it  for  something  shorter?  Tin; 
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magazine  makes  a  very  neat  appearance  and  is  one 
of  the  liest  edited  of  our  exchanges. 

«  * 

"Macaulej'  as  an  essayist,"  is  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting article  in  the  Shnpsonian.  The  writer  says 
that  Macauley's  mind  was  too  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive to  be  hampered  in  his  thoughts  by  the  narrow 
and  exacting  demands  of  party  or  creed.  Hence, 
he  recognized  superiority  wherever  discovered  and 
was  ready  to  praise  excellence  wherever  found.  We 
think  the  S/iiipsoiiidn  would  find  it  an  advantage  to 
add  an  exchange  column. 

*  » 
* 

The  Irving  Literary  Gazette  comes  tons  from  West- 
minster, Md.  This  paper  is  published  in  the  com- 
mon newspapei  style.  It  would  be  more  attractive 
and  also  more  convenient  were  it  in  journal  form. 
We  notice  several  articles  worthy  of  note.  The  edi- 
torials are  suggestive,  and  as  vacation  is  now  at  hand 
and  an  opportunity  afforded  the  students  of  West- 
minster for  doing  good  work,  we  quote  the  following 
trusiing  that  all  will  put  it  into  practice :  We  should 
speak  a  word  in  favor  of  our  college  wlienever  an 
opportunity  affords.  If  we  know  of  any  one  who-in- 
ter.ds  going  off' to  school,  we  should  not  be  afraid  to 
speak  of  the  advantages  of  our  own  institution." 

It  gives  us  much  pleastu'e  to  welcome  the  Sybil  of 
Elmira  College  to  our  table.  It  is  the  only  journal 
on  pur  exchange  list  that  coines  from  a  female  col- 
lege— hence  our  interest  in  it.  The  editorials  lack 
nothing  of  the  spice  and  energy  which  characterizes 
the  best  college  papers.  The  editors  of  the  literary 
department  deserve  special  commendation  for  their 
laboj- in  writing  their  own  articles.  This  plan,  we 
think,  mucli  better  than  to  cull  long,  dry  selections 
from  some  prosy  author,  whom  people  are  tired  of 
or  care  nothing  about. 

We  welcome  the  CoJleije  Olio,  froin  Ma,rietta,  Ohio. 
It  is  journal  of  ordinary  size  and  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary merit.  Its  editorial  on  the  importance  of  de- 
voting a  (column  exclusively  to  the  Alumni  deserves 
consideration.  Every  college  paper  depends  princi- 
})aliy  on  the  Alumni  for  its  support  and  their  inter- 
ests should  be,  partiularly,  noticed  in  its  columns. 
We  believe  tliat  soon  many  will  follow  the  Olio's  ex- 
ample. The  article  in  the  literary  department  on 
"Romanism"  is  well  written.  The  author  attributes 
to  tne  Roman  church  much  of  the  success  of  the 
American  colonies.  i 


WESTMINSTER'S  WOMEN. 

We  have  had  the  privilege  of  carefully  perusing 
three  numbers  of  the  Holcad.  We  are  well  pleased 
with  it.  One  note-worthy  feature  is,  that  one  of  the 
editors  has  been  chosen  from  among  Westminster's 
women.  There  should  liave  been  two  more  select- 
ed. 

During  formeryears  littleatteiition  wasgiven  to  the 
intellectual  powers  of  women  in  this  institution.  To 
ma)iy  it  seemed  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a 
woman  took  a  low  or  a  high  grade  in  the  class-room. 
It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  she  pursued 
a  ''lassical  or  scientific  course.  A  woman  had  but 
little  encouragement  to  attempt  great  things.  Times 
are  changing.  Westminster  is  changing.  Let  there 
be  still  more  change  until  brains  shall  be  re(^ognized 
whether  possessed  by  a  man  or  woman. 

Women  themselves  are  to  blame  for  some  of  this 
indifference  as  to  thoi'outrh  education.  Learned  men 
must  bear  some  of  this  blame.  Above  all,  parents 
and  brothers  must  bear  a  portion  of  this  blame.  The 
time  will  come  when  women  will  call  themselves 
women,  when  professors  will  demand  of  every 
student  the  same,  when  parents  and  brothers  will 
demand  that  daughters  and  sisters  receive  the  same 
considerations  and  no  more  than  they  receive  at 
home  ; — nh-iolnJe  eqiudity. 

The  time  will  come  when  a  female  seminary,  or  a 
girls'  boarding  school  will  be  cousideted  a  relic  of 
bai-liai-ic  ages,  and  the  Bible  that  says :  "So  God  cre- 
ated man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him,  male  and  fema^le  created  he  them," 
will  be  read  with  new  interest. 

1.  To  meet  the  demands  ()f  the  age,  as  well  as  the 
jjurposes  of  God,  women  should  take  a  classical 
course  as  a  thorough  scientific  one  equal  in  the  nura- 
lier  of  years  of  study  to  the  c!,i.ssica.l.  (There  should 
be  no  otlier  kind  of  a  scientific  course  in  any  col- 
lege. ) 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  broad  culture  let  the 
women  liave  it.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  well 
disciiilined  mind  let  women  be  in  possession  of  it. 
Until  it  be  shown  that  a  classical  course  does  not 
give  these  let  that  course  be  taken  by  the  women  of 
Westminster.  Think  of  a  man  striving  to  get 
throng  tliis  world  on  accomplishments.  Think  of  a 
man  giving  one-fourth  of  his  time  to  society,  one- 
fourth  to  light  reading,  another  fourth  to  mantua- 
maker,  and  another  one-fourth  tf>  the  music  teacher. 
How  could  he  be  expected  to  mark  out  life's  mission. 
Let  the  women  stand  side  by  siile  \vith  the  young 
men  of  tlii^  college  in  every  departnient  and  be  their 
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peers  in  every  study.  Then  when  college  is  done  if 
your  tastes  and  cirsumstances  point  you  to  a  jirofes- 
sion  enter  it,  even  though  you  should  starve  while 
breaking  down  tlie  prejudices  oi'  the  people  against 
you.  A  few  martyrs  in  this  century  will  mal^e  the 
way  easy  for  the  women  of  the  next. 

2.  Besides  these  women  .sihould  have  a  thorough 
religions  education.  A  pure  heart  as  well  as  a  clear 
liead.  There  is  no  place  on  earth  for  an  unchristian 
woman.  Christianity  is  her  personal  protection  as 
well  as  the  power  that,  opens  every  avenue  before 
her.  An  unbelieving  man  can  be  endured  even 
pitied  because  of  his  coarser  nature  and  lordly  dispo- 
sition. But  a  woman  whose  success  in  life  depends 
upon  purity  of  heart,  and  whose  opportunities  de- 
pend upon  the  religion  of  Christ  being  known  can 
be  neither  excused  nor  pitied  while  walking  in  re- 
bellion against  Christ.  A  pure  heart,  a  right  spirit, 
faith  in  God. 

3.  Physical  culture  should  also  receive  special  at- 
tention. Here  a  volume  might  be  written  to  both 
young  men  and  women.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
causes  me  to  knit  my  brows  and  think  evil  of  West- 
minster, it  is  that  she  had  no  gymnasium  in  my  day 
neither  did  she  encourage  any  regular  exercise. 

I  say  deliberately,  that  a  student  that  would  ha- 
bitually neglect  physical  culture  should  be  suspended 
from  college.  It  is  as  creditable  to  an  institution  to 
graduate  ninnies  as  vealdings. 

Women  need  to  give  special  attention  to  physical 
culture.  If  the  new  dormitory  has  a  good  gymasium, 
well  and  good,  use  it  as  your  books.  If  it  has  no 
gymnasium,  it  is  a  great  blunder,  [f  I  had  to  take 
my  choice  between  pianos  and  a  gymnasium,  and 
ha  ve  but  one,  I  would  away  with  the  piano  and  keep 
the  gymnasium. 

I  speak  earnestly  to  the  students  of  Westminster 
on  this  subject.  I  know  men  and  women,  once  with 
fnie  forms  and  excellent  health,  who  are  to-day  with- 
out strength  for  any  work  because  they  have  neg- 
lected physical  culture.  May  all  the  students  give 
('(jiinl  attention  to  brain,  heart  and  body. 

.Tas.  M.  Fulton, 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


OTHER  COLLEGES. 


— The  standard  of  IMathemalics  at  Hobart  is  to  be 
raised. 

— An  American  college  is  to  be  established  at 
Shanghai,  China. 

— ^Lawrence  has  become  the  educational  center  of 


the  West.  It  has  the  University,  Business  College, 
Idiot  Asylum  and  Indian  school.  You  pay  your 
money  and  take  your  choice. — Ex. 

—Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  students  in  German 
Universities  are  Americans. 

— Cornell  iias  received  a  gift  of  .f50,000  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  chair  of  Moral  Pliilosophy. 

—The  average  attendance  at  the  colleges  through- 
out our  country  is  less  than  for  a  number  of  years. 

— The  Fipshnian  class  at  W^ittenberg  University 
has  selected,  among  his  other  officers,  a  class  chap- 
lain. 

— The  New  York  Evening  Po.if  has  regular  corres- 
pondents at  Harvard,  Princeton,  Amherst,  Yale  and 
Cornell. 

— The  average  weight  of  the  rush  line  of  Fresh- 
men team  at  Princeton  is  ISO  liis.,  at  University  of 
Michigan  161  lbs. 

— Amherst  is  soon  to  dedicate  the  finest  gymna- 
sium in  the  world.  It  has  cost  with  all  its  equip- 
ments over  $fi8,n00. 

— Vassar  College  has  graduated  SOG  students.  Of 
that  number  ISS  are  Tuarried — about  one  in  three. 
Wonder  if  they  play  foot-ball  tiiere'' 

— Chai'les  L.  Colby  has  eiven  a  million  dollars  to 
estaV)Iish  a  new  university  in  Wisconsin.  His  father 
endowed  Colby  College  at  Waterville,  Me. 

— -A  lady  has  recently  received  the  title  of  Doctor 
and  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  London. 
This  is  the  first  woman  to  be  thus  honored. 

— At  the  University  of  Virginia  there  is  no  regu- 
lar prescribed  course  of  study,  no  entrance  exami- 
nations, and  no  vacation  except  the  summer  one. 

— The  most  heavilv  endowod  institutions  in  the 
country  are  Girard,  $10,000,000;  (iolumbia,  l-^.OOO.- 
OOO;  .Johns  Hopkins,  $4,000,000;  Harvard,  $3,000,- 
000;  Princeton,  $2,500,000;  Lehigh,  $1 ,800.000;  Cor- 
nell, $1,400,000. 


— In  the  last  eleven  years  Yale  has  graduated  nine 
hundred  and  sixteen  free-traders  and  but  thirty  pro- 
tectionists. The  majority  of  its  ahimni  are  protec- 
tionists; however,  if  President  white,  of  Cornell, 
speaks  truly,  when  he  says  that  four  years  in  busi- 
ness would  convert  three  fourths  of  the  free  trade 
college  graduates  to  protections. — E.r. 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 


— The  Salihath  evening  exercises  in  the  chapel  will 
be  continued  through  vacation. 

"^The  ladies  attending  College  selected  their 
rooms  in  the  new  boarding  hall  last  Saturday. 

— Final  examinations  closed  on  Monday,  the  22nd, 
and  a  number  of  the  students  started  home  the  same 
evening. 

■  -R.  T.  Campbell,  '8G,  entertained  very  pleasantly 
a  number  of  his  friends  on  Mondaj'  evening  after  ex- 
aminations. 

— Wonder  if  there  won't  be  a  Grand  Social  given 
in  the  new  Boarding  Hall  sometime  early  in  the 
coming  term  ?    What  do  you  think  ? 

\^  — The  furniture  for  the  new  Boarding  Hall  has  ar- 
rived, and  everything  is  l)eing  put  in  readiness  for 
occupation  at  the  beginning  of  next  term. 

— We  beard  some  of  the  students  during  the  last 
days  of  the  term  talking  al)0ut  picnics.  Wonder 
what  they  meant?  It  lias  certainly  been  too  cold 
for  picnics. 

— We  are  sorry  that  by  some  mistake  Mr.  E.  F. 
Wilson's  name  and  subject,  "Political  Agitations," 
were  omitted  in  our  notice  of  the  Junior  orations  in 
our  last  issue. 

— Dr.  Alex.  Allen,  'fiS,  was  taken  sick  from  an  at- 
tack of  pneumonia  while  on  a  visit  to  Pittsburg  some 
two  weeks  ago.  He  is  yet  confined  to  his  bed  and, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  very  slowly  recovering. 

— Miss  Patterson  was  sick  on  tlie  afternoon  of 
examination  Monday,  ergo  the  vSophs.  had  no  exam- 
ination in  Anglo-Saxon.  Prof.  Taggart  let  them  off 
from  Greek  History,  and  they  were  happy. 

— The  Junior  class  gave  an  entertainment  consist- 
ing of  select  readings  from  Whittier  on  the  evening 
of  the  poet's  birthday,  Dec.  17th.  The  entertain- 
ment which  was  arrai.ged  and  conducted  by  Miss 
Patterson  was  entertaining  and  instructive. 

— Professors  Wallace  and  Austen,  and  Jim  Hutch- 
inson, will  board  at  Mrs.  Alexander's  next  term. 
The  Board  acted  wisely  in  moving  our  ladies  to  so 
secure  a  place  as  the  new  Hall,  but  their  work  is 
only  half  done,  while  these  two  bachelors  and  Jim 
room  so  near. 

— The  lecture  given  by  Howard  MacSherry  was 
not  exactly  a  grand  success.    It  was  to  have  been 


comic,  but  a  portion  of  the  comic  element  was  an- 
cient, and  a  portion  flat.  The  Lecture  Bureau  sent 
Mr.  MacSherry  here  under  the  condition  of  satisfac- 
tion or  no  fee.  Under  these  circumstances  the  lec- 
ture committee,  having  ascertained  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  audience  were  not  satisfied  with  the  lec- 
ture, decided  to  withhold  his  pay. 

— We  nctice  in  the  December  number  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Teacher,  a  very  ably  written  article  by 
Prof.  Thompson,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Are 
children  kept  in  school  too  large  a  part  of  the  time?" 
The  Piofessor  is  well  prepared  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions, as  is  evident  from  the  reading  of  the  article. 

— Rev.  W.  A.  Campltell  speaking  of  the  new  dor- 
mitory says  in  last  week's  United  Presbyterian:  "If 
I  were  sending  a  daughter  away  from  home  to  school 
I  Know  of  no  place,  considering  all  its  advantages — 
beauty  and  health  of  location,  facilities  for  study 
and  thorough  instruction,  audits  social  and  religious 
society  to  which  I  would  rather  send  my  daughter." 

— Town  is  supposed  to  be  rather  dry  when  the 
students  leave,  yet  at  this  season  there  is  a  compen- 
sation in  the  presence  of  so  many  alumni  and  old 
students,  wlv)  have  l)eea  raised  in  or  near  New  Wil- 
mington and  coiiie  to  spend  their  holidays  at  their 
old  home.  When  we  see  so  numy  professional  la- 
borers who  have  gone  to  their  work  from  this  place, 
we  feel  {)roud  of  our  town. 

—  At  a  written  examination  on  English  Grammar 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  our  public  school  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  a  dead  langLUige?"  was  answered  by 
one  pupil,  "Thee  and  thou,"  and  by  another,  "Moan- 
ing and  groaning."  The  last  answer,  doubtelss,  in- 
dicates language  appropriate  to  funeral  occasions. 
The  first  is  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  hy  the 
statement  of  the  text-book,  "Thee  and  Thou  are  read 
in  the  grave  style." 

— The  Whittier  birthday  celebration  on  the  even- 
ing of  December  17th  passed  off  very  pleasantly. 
The  audience,  though  not  very  large  was  an  appre- 
ciative one  and  was  composed  of  those  who  admire 
the  poet  and  his  works.  There  was  no  music.  The 
entertainment  consisted  of  the  reading  of  selections 
from  the  poets  works.  A  short  account  of  his  life 
and  of  the  poems  read  was  given  by  Miss  Patterson. 
Parts  of  "Snow  Bound,"  "The  Barefoot  Boy,"  The 
Demon  of  the  Study,"  "My  Birthday,"  "Ichabod" 
"Randolph  of  Roanoke,"  "Massachusetts  to  Virginia" 
were  among  the  poems  read.  Mr.  Whittier  has  here 
many  admirers  and  friends  and  though,  perhaps,  un- 
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known  to  him,  their  wishes  for  him  are  the  best, know- 
ing the  good  man  he  is  and  the  good  work  he  hag 
done.   May  his  days  yet  be  ma,ny  and  peaceful. 


PERSONALS. 


— Miss  Patterson  is  visiting  friends  in  New 
Brighton. 

— Prof.  Wallace  will  eat  turkey  with  "the  old  folks 
at  home." 

— R.  E.  Stewart,  '85.  will  spend  his  vacation  in 
Pittsburgh. 

— -Prof.  Milroy  and  sister  spent  Christmas  with 
Mrs.  Alexander. 

— S.  S.  Johnson,  Esq.,  79,  spent  Christmas  with  his 
parents  near  town. 

—Miss  Maggie  Brown,  of  the  Senior  class,  will 
spend  her  vacation  in  town. 

— A.  B.  Stevenson,  '82,  was  admitted  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh bar  a  short  time  since. 

— Mr.  John  O.  McConnell,  '83,  is  studying  law  at 
Cannonsburg,  Washington  Co. 

— Prof.  Mitchell  has  moved  to  his  newly  erected 
residence  on  New  Castle  street. 

— Miss  Maggie  McLaiighry,  '79,  was  sick  at  her 
father's  here  during  ti.e  holidays. 

— S.  B.  Patton,  formerly  of  the  class  of  '87,  spent 
a  day  among  his  classmates  last  week. 

—Prof.  W.  H.  Dodds,  '82,  Principal  of  the  Alle- 
gheny High  School,  was  in  town  Dec.  13th. 

— S.  P.  Barackman,  '87.  did  not  secure  the  school 
lie  expected  anil  will  be  in  college  next  term. 

—Professors  J.  P.  Wliitla  and  J.  A.  McLaughry, 
of  Emlenton  Academy,  are  home  for  vacation. 

— Miss  Aggie  Irons  who  is  teaching  in  the  New 
Castle  public  schools,  is  home  f<n-  the  holidays. 

— Rev.  A.  G.  Lindsay  of  the  M.  E.  church  conduct- 
ed the  chapel  exercises  last  Thursday  morning. 

— Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  McDowell's,  '78,  address  is  changed 
from  Philadelphia  to  Mill  Brook,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

— The  Rev.  H.  C.  Marshall,  '75,  was  in  town  last 
Saturday  attending  the  funeral  of  his  brother  David 
Marshall.     Mr.  Marshall  attended  services  in  the 


First  church  Sabbath  morning,  and  chapel  services 
in  the  evening. 

j  —Rev.  R.  N.  H  amniond,  '74,  has  been  preaching 
j  in  Thompsonsville,  New  York,  for  several  weeks. 

I  — Miss.  Clara  A.  Williams  of  Huntingdon  is  speiid- 
ingthe  holidays  with  her  friend.  Miss  Belle  G.  Camp- 
bell. 

— Miss  Hattie  Black,  '85,  is  spending  her  vacation 
visiting  her  friend,  Miss  Mame  Taylor,  '83,  of  Wil- 
kinsburg.  Pa. 

— Rev.  James  Dodds,  '68,  was  installed  pastor  of 
Leechburg  congregation,  Westmoreland  presbytery, 
December  loth. 

— The  Rev.  Nathan  Winegart,  '74,  has  resigned 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Franklin  congregation, 
Lake  presbytery. 

!  —Messrs  R.  L.  Hay,  '86,  0.  A.  Byers,  '86,  and  W. 
A.  Dunn,  '87,  dismissed  their  schools  and  attended 
their  class  examinations. 

— Rev.  J.  M.  Fulton,  73,  is  at  present  at  Colorado 
Springs.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  take  charge  of  his 
congregation  next  spring. 

— Rev.  W.  J.  Graham,  '80,  was  installed  pastor  of 
Salmeville  congregation  at  the  meeting  of  Steuben- 
ville  presbytery  on  December  16th. 

— I.  N.  Moore,  '85,  and  J.  L.  Snyder,  '86,  take  part 
in  the  exercises  of  the  "Shakspeare  Debating  Club" 
to  be  held  at  Grove  City,  Jan.  5ih,  1885. 

— L.  W.  Bigbani,  formerly  of  '84,  here,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  last  year's  clas.?  at  Princeton,  is  reading  law 
with  Judge  S.  S.  Mehard,  '69,  of  Mercer. 

— At  the  late  meeting  of  Westmoreland  presbytery, 
J.  B.  Mcllvaine,  '83,  presented  a  specimen  of 
progress  whicVi  was  approved  by  presbytery. 

— Miss  Emma  Alexander,  '78,  and  her  brother  .L 
A.  Alexander  formerly  a  member  of  the  class  of,  '85, 
have  returned  home  for  a  week's  vacation. 

— John  Shaffer,  Esq.,  formerly  professor  of  G.-eek 
here,  and  Press.  Shaffer,  M.  D.,  both  of  Pittsburgh, 
spent  Christmas  with  their  mother,  Mrs.  M.  Shafler. 

— John  Mattox,  '83,  who  is  {)rincipal  of  the  public 
schools  of  Pleasantville,  spent  Christmas  in  town. 
John  is  as  hearty  and  happy  as  in  the  days  of  yore. 

— R.  K.  Wick,  '82,  T.  W,  Swan,  '84,  C.  H.  Wilson, 
'S4,  of  T'liion  Seminary,  New  York,  and  Will  Zim- 
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merman,  who  is  teaching  in  Brooklyn,  came  home 
to  spend  their  holiday  vacation.  That  is  they  all 
came  home  except  Tom.  Don't  know  whether  he 
considered  that  he  came  home  or  not. 

— The  following  named  students  who  live  abroad 
are  staying  in  town  during  vacation:  Miss  Brown 
and  Messrs.  Aiken,  Webster,  McClung,  Huey,  Pol- 
lock, Robertson  and  Thompson. 

— G.  E.  Carnahan,  '81,  of  Allegheny  Theological 
Seminary,  writes  that  the  students  there  are  enjoy- 
ing a  very  interesting  course  of  lectures  by  some  of 
the  best  ministers  in  the  U.  P.  Church. 

— W.  P.  Stevenson,  '82,  started  on  Monday  for  the 
New  Orleans  exposition.  The  readers  of  the  Holcad 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  he  will  furnish  us  with 
a  series  of  letters  of  description  of  his  trip. 

— Mr.  J.  S.  Wilson,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Geneva 
Cabinet,  called  at  the  oflice  of  the  Hoix'Ad  a  short 
time  ago.  '^orry  his  stay  was  so  short  but  hope  he 
may  find  it  pleasant  to  call  again  and  stay  longer. 

— C.  H.  Wilson,  '83,  has  put  on  a  social  appear- 
ance with  his  full  beard.  Glarencq  thinks  that  Union 
Seminary  is  a  splendid  place  to  obtain  theology,  and 
advises  all  prospective  theologues  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  their  Hebrew. 

— D.  R.  McDonald,  '81,  and  C.  H.  Robinson,  'S3, 
are  both  engaged  in  mission  work  in  Allegheny  city. 
The  former  in  Loml)ard  Street  mission,  under  the 
Fourth  Ch  ur('h,  the  latter  in  the  Fifth  W^ard  mis- 
sion school,  under  care  of  the  Thiid  churcli. 

— Dave  C.  Marshall,  at  one  time  a  memVier  of  the 
class  of  '84,  died  two  weeks  ago  at  New  Castle,  where 
he  has  been  for  the  past  two  years.  Mr.  Marshall 
had  many  friends  both  among  the  students  who  are 
now  here  and  those  who  attended  some  years  since. 


more  than  ordinary  merit,  and  were  listened  to  with 
(ilose  attention  by  the  large  congregation  assembled 
to  heai-  them.  The  examination  and  discourses  not 
only  displayed  rare  attainments  in  scholarship,  on 
the  part  of  the  candidate,  but  ability  to  use  them 
most  effectively  in  the  Master's  service,  and  gave 
abundant  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  In  the  evening  the  church  was  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  The  ordination  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  inoderator.  Rev.  T.  P.  Stevenson, 
from  Exodus  3:10.  Tlie  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion gave  a  cordial  and  hearty  greeting  to  their  new 
pastor  at  the  conclusion  of  the  services. — Reformed 
Presbyterian  and  Covenanter. 


— At  a  college  examination,  a  professor  asked: 
"Does  my  question  embarrass  you?',  "Not  at  all, 
sir,"  replied  tlie  student — "not  at  all.  It  is  quite 
clear.    It  is  the  answer  to  it  that  botliers  me." 


— Prof.  Flagg,  of  Cornell,  in  a  book  recently  pub- 
lished, severely  condennis  the  use  of  "ponies"  in 
translating  the  classics.  Eminent  men  differ  in  re- 
spect to  "trots"  among  college  students. 


Pi'of.  in  Ethics  :  "Has  a  man  aright  to  sell  or  give 
himself  into  servitude?"  Young  lady  :  "Yes,  sir." 
Prof.:  "Have  you  a  right  to  give  yourself  away?" 
Class  smiles  audi  Id  v. 


ORDINA  TION  AND  INSTALLATION  OF  PROF. 
J.  K.  McCLURKIN. 


The  Philadelphia  Presl)ytery  of  the  R.  P.  Church, 
met  in  the  Second  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  9th,  at  2  p.  m.  The  ordination  of  Prof.  J. 
K.  McClurkin  and  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church,  was  the  principal  business  before 
the  Presbytery.  The  candidate  was  examined  in 
theology  by  Prof.  Sproull,  in  church  history  by  Rev. 
J.  J.  McClurkin,  in  Greek  by  Rev.  T.  P.  Stevenison,  and 
in  Hebrew  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Montgomery.  The  lecture 
and  sermon  delivered  !)v  Prof.  AlcClurkin  were  of 


— Love  is  iilind.  That  is  why  so  many  young  peo- 
ple like  to  court  in  the  dark. 


NO  POCKET  IN  A  SHROUD. 


You  must  leave  your  iiKiiiy  millions. 
And  the  gay  and  festive  crowd; 

Tliougli  you  roll  in  royal  billions 
Tliere's  no  pocket  in  a  shroud. 

Whether  pauper,  prince  or  peasant, 
Wliether  ricli  or  poor  or  proud — 

Reuieaiber  tliat  there  isn't. 
Any  pocket  in  a  sliroud. 

You'll  liave  all  this  world  ot'olory. 
With  a  record  long  and  loud, 

And  a  place  in  song  and  story, 
But  HO  pocket  in  your  shroud. 

So  be  lavish  of  your  riches, 
Neither  vain  nor  cold  nor  proud, 

And  you'll  gain  the  g<jlden  niches 
In  a  clinip  without  a  cloud  ! 
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A  COBRA'S  BITE. 

A  recent  English  writer  gives  the  following  thrill- 
ng  description  of  the  effects  produced  hy  the  bite  of 
the  deadly  cobra  : — 

"Among  many  instances  of  snake-bite  poisoning  I 
seen,  was  a  strong  young  Brahmin  of  twenty,  well 
known  to  me,  who  had  been  bitten  during  the  night, 
while  watching  his  maize-crop.  Ere  I  knew  of  it, 
they  had  brought  him  into  my  compound,  in  front 
of  the  bungalow.  As  yet  he  walked  quite  steadily, 
only  leaning  slightly  on  the  arm  of  another  man. 
There  was  that  peculiar  drowsy  look  in  his  eyes, 
however,  as  from  a  strong  narcotic,  which  indicated 
his  having  been  bitten  for  some  time,  and  left  but 
little  room  for  hope  now.  He  could  still  clearly  tell 
me  the  particulars. 

"He  had  been  bitten,  he  said,  on  cutting  his  foot 
to  the  ground,  while  moving  off  his  charpoy  in  the 
dark,  but,  thinking  the  bite  was  that  of  a  non- 
poisonous  snake,  had  given  no  more  heed  to  the 
matter,  and  gone  to  sleep  again,  till  he  was  awoke 
by  his  friends  coming  in  search  of  him.]  ^With  some 
difficulty  I  was  able  to  find  the  bite, — very  faint,  no 
larger  than  the  prick  from  a  pin,  but  still  the  un- 
mistakable double  mark  of  the  poison-fangs.  He 
felt  the  poison,  he  said,  gradually  ascending  the 
limb,  and  pointod  to  a  part  just  above  the  knee, 
where  he  felt  it  had  already  reached;  the  limb  be- 
low that  being,  he  said,  benumbed,  and  painless  to 
the  touch,  like  the  foot  when  'asleep.'  I  gave  him 
the  usual  remedies,  and  kept  him  walking  to  and 
fro;  but  gradually  his  limbs  seemed  to  be  losing 
their  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  his  head  was 
beginning  to  droop  from  the  overpowering  drowsi- 
ness that  was  surely  gathering  over  him. 

At  intervals  he  pointed  out  the  poison-line  steadi- 
ly rising  higher,  and  was  able  to  answer  questions 
clearly  on  being  roused.  At  length  it  seemed  to  be 
of  no  use  torturing  him  further  by  moving  him 
ah  II  t  and  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  rest. 
Shortly  after  this,  while  being  supported  in  a  sitting 
position,  all  at  once,  without  any  premonitory  sign, 
he  gave  one  or  two  long  sighs,  and  life  ceased, — 
about  an  hour  after  he  liad  himself  walked  into  the 
compound.  There  was  something  terribly  real  in 
that  faculty  of  pointing  out  each  stage  of  the  ascend- 
ing poison  (as [the  snake-bitten  patient  always  can) 
that  was  gradually  bringing  him  nearer  and  nearer 
to  death,  with  the  prospect  "of  only  another  hour  or 
half-hour  of  life  remaining  to  him.  And  yet  the  pa- 
ticul  doi^s  uol  seem  to  reali/.e    this  with  the  keen- 


ness that  an  on-looker  does,  probably  from  the  poi- 
son benumbing  at  the  same  time  the  powers  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  of  the  body." 


— "I  will  give  you  my  head,"  exclaimed  a  person 
to  Montesquieu,  "if  every  word  of  the  story  I  have 
related  be  not  true."  "I  accept  the  offer,"  replied 
the  philosopher;  "presents  of  small  value  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  should  never  be  refused." 


— Dr.  Ott  has  learned  that  the  rattle-snake's  tail 
makes  sixty  vibrations  per  second.  It  is  a  shocking 
waste  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  snake,  as  ten  vi- 
brations would  scare  a  man  just  as  much. 


— Prince  Bismarck  never  uses  any  pens  save  those 
made  of  goose-quiis,  and  dries  his  writing  with  blue 
sand.  Steel  pens  and  blotting  paper  he  deems  in- 
ventions of  the  enemy. 


— Washington  has  "comet  parties."  "A  good  idea, 
by  Jupiter,  says  young  Spinks,  "for  the  boys  can 
now  planet  to  get  the  girls  away  from  their  Mars." 


— Any  coward  can  tight  a  battle  when  he's  sure  of 
winning;  but  give  me  the  man  who  has  pluck  to 
fight  when  he  is  sure  of  loosing. 


— A  Cedar  Rapids'  editor  wants  any  young  lady 
who  "jumps  at  conclusions"  to  cf)nsider  him  a  "con- 
clusion."   An  orphan  is  preferred. 


—Nothing  depresses  a  man's  spirit  more  com- 
pletely than  a  self-conviction  of  self-conceit. — Bea- 
coiisjii  III. 


'JOSEPH  GILLOTTS' 

STEEL  PENS 

SSOEIVED  TTJ  SOLD  M2IAL, 

Paris  Expos. tion,  1878. 
Ilis  Cdiibrateil  Numbers, 
30-3-404-170-331  332, 

and  his  other  styles  may  he  had  of  all 
dealers  throii'/huut  the  world. 

Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons,  New  Tort. 

 _  
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"CARPE  diem:' 

To-morrow  is  a  day  too  far 

To  trust,  wliate'er  tlie  day  be. 
We  know  a  little  wliat  we  are, 

But  wlio  knows  what  he  may  he. 

The  oak  that  on  the  mountain  grows 

A  goodly  siiip  may  be, 
Next  year;  but  it  as  well  (who  knows) 

May  be  a  gallows-tree 

'Tis  God  made  man,  no  doubt,  not  chance  ; 

He  made  us,  great  and  small  ; 
But  being  made,  'tis  circumstance 

That  finishes  us  all. 

The  Author  of  this  world's  great  plan 

The  same  results  will  draw 
From  human  life,  however  man 

May  keep,  or  break,  His  law. 

The  Artist  to  his  Art  doth  look  ; 

And  arts  great  laws  exact 
That  those  portrayed  in  Nature's  IJ(jok, 

Should  fully  move  and  act. 

The  moral  of  tiie  work  unchanged 

Endures  eternally, 
Howe'er  by  human  wills  arranged 

The  work's  details  nuiy  be. 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ; 

The  morrow  sliall  take  heed 
Unto  itself"   The  master  said 

No  more.    No  more  we  need. 

To-morrow  cannot  make  or  mar 

To-day,  whate'er  the  day  be  ; 
Nor  can  the  men  which  now  we  are 

Foresee  the  men  we  may  be. 

—  Owen  ,)fcirdUh. 

TO  DIXIE  LAND  AND  BACK. 
No.  1. 


BY  W.  1'.  STEVKKSON,  'H'l. 

The  first  record  uf  cotton  as  an  indii.strial  product 
for  export  in  this  country  is  tlie  account  of  the  sliip- 
nicnt  of  one  bale  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1784,  to 
England.  Since  that  date  the  production  has  in- 
creased seven  niillion,  and  the  export  four  niilHon 
fold,  and  it  has  increased  in  value  so  that  it  is  now 
as  an  export  far  ahead  of  any  other  on(^  product. 


The  National  Planters'  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Oct.,  1882,  by  resolution  suggested  the 
propriety  and  policy  of  celebrating  by  a  special  cot- 
ton exposition  the  centennial  of  that  greatest  pro- 
duct of  Southern  States. 

The  result  of  that  resolution  is  the  World's  In- 
dustrial and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  which 
will  attract  tliousands  of  visitors  during  the  next  six 
months  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans.    I  have  been  to 
see  it  and  have  survived  to  tell  the  tale.    My  sur- 
prise is  equalled  only  by  my  gratitude.    Why  this  is 
thus  will  appear  as  wo  proceetl.    Let^nie  at  the  oi:t- 
set  say  a  few  words  to  those  of  my  readers  who  ii.- 
tend  visiting  the  exposition,  first,  as  to  the  time 
when  it  would  be  best  to  go,  and  second  as  to  routes 
over  which  you  can  go.    With  regard  to  the  first 
point  I  would  strongly  advise  those  contemplating  a 
trip  this  winter  to  New  Orleans  not  to  start,  if  at  all 
possible,  before  the  latter  part  of  February  or  first  of 
Marcii.    The  exposition  will  then,  it  is  fondly  hoped, 
be  in  some  order  and  condition  to  receive  visitors, 
and  tl'.e  weather  down  there  more  settled  and  pleas- 
ant.   While  I  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  the  space  in 
the,  buildings  was  occupied  by  piles   of  lumljer, 
ladders,  workmen,  etc.,  and  on  an  average  it  rained 
four  and  two-thirds  time — that  is,  four  hard  showers 
and  one  melancholy  drizzle — every  day.    ^s  to  ways 
of  going  to  New  Orleans  those,  who  like  myself,  start 
from  Pittsburgh,  may  choose  one  of  three  routes  to 
Cincinnati,  either  by  the  P.  &  L.  E.  li.  R.  through 
Youngstown,  or  by  the  P.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  through 
Steubenville,  or  by  the  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  through  Wheel- 
ing.    From  Cincinnati    there  are  three  difi'erent 
routes  to  New  Orleans,  namely  :  via  the  0.  &  M.  con- 
necting with  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  passing  through  Cairo; 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  or  Queen  Cresent  route 
through  Chattanooga,  and  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville R.  R.    Any  one  of  the  three  companies  in 
Pittsburgh  will  sell  you  a  ticket  over  any  one  of  the 
three  diti'erent  routes  from  Cincinnati.   Two  or  more 
starting  at  the  some  time,  can  by  a  judicious  and 
timely  trading  of  tit'kets,  arrange  it  so  that  each 
can  go  and  come  by  ditlerent  routes.    This  first  of 
the  progra.nime  my  friend  Hunter  and  I  succeeded 
in  p(!rfoi-ming  after  reacliing  tlu;  B.  it  O.  depot  the 
afternoon  of  ^Nlonday,  Dec.  22. 
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If  iL  1)0  Ime,  iis  some  tjf  poetic  fiiiicy  have  ntliriDcd 
that  raindrops  are  the  tears  of  angels,  shed  over 
man's  sins  and  follies, — and  by  the  way,  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  view  is  the  immense  rain- 
fall at  New  Orleans, — then  sureiy  the  news  of  some 
enormous  transgressions  must  have  just  reached  the 
iingelic  ears  that  day.  It  rained  in  all  manner  of 
ways.  Rather  than  have  its  designs  frustrated  l)y  an 
intervening  umbrella  it  would  come  down  witli  a. 
double  complex  curve  and  swoop  up  in  its  victim's 
face.  We  had  rain  diagonal  and  corkscrew  orna- 
mented with  beads  of  soot  and  hemmed  with  a  dirty 
band  of  iron  gray  snow.  In  fact  it  was  a  very  disa- 
greeable day  but  when  we  were  once  seated  in 
the  cars  of  the  13.  &  0.  we  cared  little  for  the  weather 
outside.  Through  the  hills  of  Washington  County 
we  wound  our  torturous  way  and  in  about  two  hours 
and  a  half  found  ourselves  in  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia,. Changing  cars  then,  and  also  at  Benwood, 
llircc  miles  below,  we  were  soon  aboard  the  fast  ex- 
press ijetween  Baltimore  and  Chicago.  Crossing  the 
Ohio  river  at  this  point  we  could  not  but  admire  the 
long  rows  of  sparkling  light-j  stretching  far  up  the 
liver  and  revealed  to  us  by  the  bridge's  height. 
Distant  iron  mills  belched  forth  lianies  from  gaping 
cliininey  tops,  and  bathed  the  sky  in  a  ruddy  light. 
Nearer  at  hand  was  an  immense  brick  chimney 
stack  which  vomited  forth  great  numbers  of  enor- 
mous s^iarks,  which  floated  out  and  away  on  the  air 
like  golden  stars,  until  one  after  another  they  faded 
from  sight  and  were  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness. 
With  -A.  little  help  from  the  imagination  we  could  see 
in  that  chimney  a  raging  Vesuvius,  or  greater  still, 
the  Mother  of  all  worlds,  and  being  present  at  their 
birth  we  could  see  her  sending  forth  suns  and  solar 
systems,  planets  and  satellites,  to  blaze  and  gleam  in 
their  fiery  courses  until  burnt  and  blackened  they 
are  each  one  quenched  by  the  cold  hand  of  death. 

We  could  see — but  just  then  the  sense  of  sight  was 
absorlied  in  that  of  hearing  and  we  were  called  back 
from  the  realms  of  fancy  to  the  stern  realities  of  a 
cruel  world  by  the  wails  and  cries  of  a  teething  baby. 
The  mother's  efforts  to  still  its  ragings  were  all  in 
vain.  Like  Rachel  of  old,  it  lifted  up  its  voice  and 
kept  it  up,  refusing  to  be  comforted.  We  soon  found 
that  a  change  of  cars  would  be  necessary  to  protect 
our  ear-drums  from  the  too  violent  concussions  of 
the  gigantic  sound  waves  set  in  motion  by  the  infant. 
But  wo  trusted  in  the  B.  &  O's.  capacity  in  that  line 
and  awaited  results.  Our  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed, for  at  Newark  the  conductor  again  shouted 
"change  cars  for  Columbus"  and  in  about  an  hour 
from  that  time  as  we  peacefully  sank  to  sleep  in  one 


of  that  city's  hotels,  we  murmured  :  ''Truly  this 
life  is  but  a  fleeting  show,  and  all  things  change  on 
the  earth  below,  especially,  travelers  on  the  B.  &  0." 

Leaving  Columbus  at  7:10,  the  next  morning,  after 
a  pleasant  but  uneventful  ride  of  five  hours  through 
a  level,  smooth  country,  we  arrived  at  Cincinnati. 
Here,  my  friend  and  I  spent  six  hours  in  running 
around  the  city,  winding  up  at  a  good  restaurant 
where  we  ate  our  last  meal  together  before  reaching 
New  Orleans.  My  train  on  the  0.  &  M.  in  St.  Louis 
left  before  that  of  my  friend's,  who  went  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati South.ern  via  Chattanooga,  and  with  many 
a  wish  for  each  other's  welfare,  we  parted  Tuesday 
evening  amidst  the  snows  of  the  North  to  meet 
again  Friday  morning  among  the  flowers  and 
orange  blossoms  of  the  South. 

My  route  took  me  through  the  southern  part  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  Eastern  Indiana  is  rocky  and 
rough  but  grows  smoother  as  we  approached  the 
Wabash  river,  which  we  crossed  at  Vinceniies,  one  of 
the  very  oldest  settlements  in  this  country.  I  was 
much  amused  by  the  capers  of  a  little  negro  boy 
who  sat  a  few  seats  ahead  of  me  on  the  car.  Like 
most  little  fellows  he  was  very  restless  and  seemed 
to  have  a  consuming  desire  to  see  and  know  all  that 
was  going  on.  Every  new  and  then  he  would  get 
the  window  up  and  pop  his  head  out,  while  a  blast 
of  icy  cold  air  would  rush  in,  causing  the  wish  to 
arise  in  some  hearts  that  the  boy  would  either  go 
entirely  out,  or  stay  entirely  in  the  car.  At  last  his 
father  yelled  at  him  fiercely  :  "You  Sambo  there,  git 
yer  head  in  dar,  now,  chile.  It'll  do  yer  no  good  fur 
to  git  a  cinder  in  yer  eye.  Yer  will  draw  no  penshun 
fur  dat."  Abashed  by  the  laughter  which  followed 
this  remark  the  little  boy  became  quiet. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  as  we  passed  over  the  mag- 
nificent bridge  which  spans  the  Mississippi  river  at 
St.  Louis.  The  snow  and  ice  were  sparkling  in  his 
beams  and  the  air  was  very  keen.  I  could  not  help 
but  think  that  the  atmosphere  would  have  to  heat 
up  pretty  rapidly  or  the  orange  blossoms  in  New 
Orleans  would  get  chilled.  I  spent  all  day  Wednes- 
day in  going  about  the  city  and  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  it  too.  It  is  a  well  built,  nicely  ar- 
ranged and  handsome  city.  Some  of  its  streets  are 
very  fine,  notably  Broad  street  and  Washington  av- 
enue. The  exposition  building  which  occupies  a 
whole  square,  is  a  fine  building  and  was  used  as  a  mu- 
sic hall  during  the  holidays,  when  the  great  oratoria 
Handel's  Mensiah  was  sung  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  who  heard  it.  Washington  University  with  its 
Polytechnic  school  and  its  school  for  manual  train- 
ing is  a  good  institution  and  well  worth  a  visit.  But 
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it  would  take  too  long  to  mention  in  detail  the  beau- 
ty and  attractions  of  buildings,  parks  and  gardens  of 
this  city,  standing  out,  as  it  does,  in  fair  contrast 
with  the  country  through  which  I  was  destined  to 
pass  during  the  next  two  nights  and  day.  At  U 
o'clock  that  night,  as  I  stood  on  the  rear  platform  of 
the  sleeper,  which  was  to  take  nie  to  New  Orleans, 
and  watched  the  city  as  we  recrossed  the  river  until 
its  lights  were  lost  in  the  gloom,  it  was  with  the  wish 
that  at  some  future  time,  under  warmer  and  In  iglit- 
er  skies,  I  might  return  and  visit  it  again. 

In  my  next  letter  I  will  speak  of  my  trip  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orleans,  and  also  of  some  of  the  trials 
in  securing  lodgings  there. 


EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

The  life  of  Edgar  Allan  I'oe  is  an  experience  that 
sometimes  reads  like  a  romance  and  reality  com- 
bined. The  story  of  the  beautiful  gifted  boy,  who, 
left  an  orphan  in  his  infancy  and  adopted  into  a 
wealthy  family,  was  trained  in  luxury  and  taught  to 
expect  a  fortune;  who,  destitute  of  everything,  was 
thrown  upon  tiie  world  at  the  age  of  twenty  ;  who, 
l)y  the  force  of  his  supreme  genius,  placed  his  name 
among  the  highest  in  the  ranks  of  fame;  whose,  glory 
brightened  as  the  years  rolled  on,  "till  now  liis  gen- 
ius fills  a  throne  and  nations  marvel  at  his  feet," 
such  a  story  must  ever  command  the  attention  of 
those  who  admire  gifts  so  exalted  and  feel  a  sym- 
pathy for  sorrows  so  overwhelming  as  were  the  gifts 
and  sorrows  of  Edgar  A.  Poe. 

The  literature  of  our  land,  has,  perhaps,  been 
adorned  by  no  writer  who  has  been  so  variously 
commented  upon,  and  surely  no  one  who  has  been 
treated  with  more  injustice  by  his  biographers.  His 
great  misfortune  seems  to  have  been  his  sorrow,  and 
his  lack  of  resolution  to  struggle  boldly  against  ad- 
versity, made  his  condition  a  most  unenviable  one 
and  his  life  a  most  intolerable  burden.  No  poet,  in- 
deed, ever  began  life  with  l)righter  prospects  or  closed 
it  in  deeper  gloom.  His  career  is  one  which  few 
would  wish  to  experience,  even  though  assured  of 
such  an  immortality  as  is  his  to-day.  The  days  of 
his  youth  were  spent  amid  scenes  of  pleasure  and 
among  friends  whose  great  enjoyment  was  to  gratify 
his  childish  wishes.  He  was  himself  so  attractive, 
his  disposition  so  gentle  and  his  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom so  far  beyond  his  years,  that  his  fond  foster- 
parents  seemed  not  to  think  it  improper  to  indulge 
his  propensities,  unmindful  that  he  might,  sometime, 
be  compelled  to  try  the  fortunes  of  the  world  and 
would,  then,  know  the  folly  of  their  training.  This 


happy  period,  when  all  his  sorrows  were  joys  and  all 
his  pains  were  pleasures,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
beginning  of  that  "unmerciful  disaslei-"  which  in 
later  years  "followed  fast  anil  followed  lastei"  until 
"melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own"  and  the 
"dirges  of  his  hope"  sung  forever  the  sad  refrain  of 
"nevermore."  Better,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  if 
the  periods  of  his  life  could  ba\e  lieeii  reversed;  if 
its  beginning  could  have  been  its  close,  since  he  could 
have  passed  with  so  much  greater  safety  from  a  time 
of  sorrow  and  distress  to  a  time  of  joy  and  rejoicing. 
Here,  then,  in  his  boyhood's  hours,  when  his  sky 
was  clear  and  his  spirit  blithe  and  free,  he  walked 
through  his  life's  garden  plucking  all  the  flowers, 
and  leaving  for  his  Jiianhood,  when  the  gathering 
clouds  made  everyt'.iing  so  daik,  nothing  but  the 
weeds  and  thorns.  We  cannot  but  regard  his  ex- 
perience as  an  evidence  that  early  indulgence  is  a 
fatal  kindness. 

It  is  perhaps,  not  possible  for  anj'  man,  however 
great  or  good  may  be  his  qualities,  or  however  up- 
right his  actions  or  praiseworthy  his  motives,  to  i)ass 
through  the  world  without  being  an  oi)jGCt  of  hatred 
to  many  and  drawing  down  upon  himself  the  male- 
dictions of  foes,  who  have  envied  him  but  could  nf)t 
attain  to  his  grand  eminence.  So  long  as  the  evil 
passions  of  men  are  permitted  to  sway  their  actions, 
so  long  as  jealousy  is  aroused  by  another's  prosper- 
ity, so  long  as  any  means  is  deemed  honorable  to 
gratify  an  inordinate  ambition,  just  so  long  will  good 
men  be  slandered  and  great  men  abused.  No  one 
can  read  candidly  and  impartially  the  life  of  Poe, 
without  an  irresistable  feeling  of  pity  thrilling  his 
inmost  soul,  that  one  wlK)se  good  traits  were  so  many, 
should  be  dealt  with  so  harshly  by  his  fellow  men. 
His  enemies  are  bold  to  assert  that  he  was  thorough- 
ly depraved ;  that  he  was  habitually  intemperate; 
that  he  was  a  careless  and  cruel  husband  and  so 
haughty  and  overbearing  that  it  was  not  po.ssil)le  for 
onelong  to  remain  bis  friend  and,  in  fact,  that  he  was 
guilty  of  almost  evei'y  enormity.  But  tl  ese  state- 
ments, so  long  believed,  have,  at  last,  been  proved 
to  be  unfounded.  VvMiatever  period  of  bis  life  we  re- 
view, we  find  him  a  man  of  noble  and  honorable 
qualities.  In  his  earliest  school  life,  a  lime  when  so 
many  show  a  selfish  disj)osiiion,  be  was  kind  to  his 
fellows,  very  generous  and  open  hearted.  And  hei-e, 
too,  he  showed  what,  throughout  his  life  was  a  pre- 
dominant  characteristic — his  l)oldness  to  cxiness  bis 
own  opinion  and  his  tenacity  in  mainiaining  it  un- 
der all  cii'cnimstanccs,  until  convinced  that  he  was 
wrong.  His  career  at  I  he  lTniv(>rsily  of  Virginia,  it 
has  been  asserted,  was  disgr.u  cfiil  in  the  exlrenie, 
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but  the  truth  is  quite  tlie  coiitniry,  so  fiir  as  the  re- 
cords of  the  institution  and  the  testimony  of  his  pre- 
ceptors and  fellow  students  are  valid  as  prool'.  The 
most  unpleasant  feature  of  his  college  life  is  his  great 
extravagance  and  yet  this  can  be  overlooked,  know- 
ing how  freely  money  was  furnished  and  how  little 
restraint  was  ever  placed  upon  him.  Excepting  this, 
liis  deportment  was  that  of  ageutlen.p.n  and  his  char- 
acter such  as  to  receive  the  approbation  of  the  Fac- 
ulty ainong  whom  lie  had  the  reputation  of  a.  "(]uiet, 
sober  and  orderly  young  man."  From  the  same 
sources,  also,  is  learned  that  his  withdrawal  from 
tlie  institution  was  entirely  voluntary  and  that  at  no 
time  during  liis  stay  was  he  known  to  be  intemper- 
ate. His  eventful  career  as  an  author  now  soon  be- 
gan— a  career,  which,  thougli  sometimes  illumined 
by  i-ays  of  light,  no  one  can  review,  without  partak- 
ing luore  or  less  of  that  intolerable  grief  which  liiled 
full  the  measure  of  his  years. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Poe's  great  and  amiable 
qualities,  he  was,  by  no  means,  a  soldier,  nor  could 
lie  submit  to  the  rigor  <.f  miHtary  discipline.  The 
daily  routine  of  drill  and  parade  was  too  mouoton- 
ous  for  his  free  and  buoyant  spirit.  He  found  more 
delight  in  the  tuneful  pages  of  Virgil  and  in  the  hap- 
py songs  of  the  birds  and  often  wandered  from  his 
post  of  duty  to  the  i)anks  of  the  Hudson,  there  to 
meditate  upon  some  poem,  wliile  gazing  upon  the 
l)eauties  around  him  and  breathing  fragrance  from 
those  romantic  hills.  It  is  less  surprising  then  that 
his  life  at  West  Point  was  unpleasant  and  that  he 
longed  to  l)e  freed  from  what  was  to  him  a  prison, 
indeed.  His  dismissal  was  the  result  of  a  well-laid 
and  skilfully  executed  plan.  "He  was,  probably,  the 
most  brilliant,  and  gifte'd  but  the  least  creditable 
cadet  that  ever  entered  the  Military  Academy." 
The  most  beautiful  picture  of  Poe's  life  is  to  be  found 
in  his  home.  Here  he  Ibtuul  his  only  joy,  in  tlie 
jnidst  of  an  active  literary  life.  This  is  the  one  oasis 
in  the  dreary  desert  of  his  existence.  There  were  but 
three  in  that  home  circle— his  wife,  her  mother  and 
himself — and  yet  they  seem  to  have  formed  the  hap- 
piest family  in  the  work!,  notwithstanding  the  clloits 
of  many  to  make  it  appear  otherwise.  The  tender 
attachment,  the  confidence  that  existed  between 
him  and  his  wife  cannot  be  over-rated.  Each  was 
the  soul  of  the  other's  life,  and  the  sorrows  and  giiefs 
of  the  one  was  the  certain  misery  of  the  other. 
Though  engaged  at  this  lime  in  the  most  arduous 
literary  duties,  he  always  had  for  every  one  who 
came  a  kind  word,  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  courteous 
attention.  "At  his  desk,  iieneath  the  romantic  |)ic- 
tuve  of  hi.'^  lost  "r.cnore,"    he  would  sit  hour  after 


hour,  patient,  a.ssiduous,  uncomplaining,  tracing  in 
an  excellently  clear  chirography,  and  with  almost 
superhuman  swiftness,  the  lightning  thoughts;  as  they 
Hashed  through  his  wonderful  and  ever  wakeful 
brain."  But  these  pleasant,  though  laborious  times 
could  not  last.  His  wife  was  delicate  and  her  health 
now  began  rapidly  to  decline.  The  sudden  flush  and 
deathlike  pallor  became  only  too  visible,  and  when 
she  whose  happy  nature  had  buoyed  him  up  and 
given  him  energy,  was  prostrated,  Poe  seemed  anoth- 
er man.  His  own  health  began  to  decline  daily,  ow- 
ing to  overwork  and  his  intense  anxiety.  Fearing 
the  evil  effects  of  the  noise  of  the  city  and  with  a 
hope  of  being  revived  by  the  pure  air  and  pleasant 
scenes  of  the  country,  they  removed  to  a  small  cot- 
tage at  Fordham,  and  there  Poe  watched  with  pa- 
tient, never-ceasing  attention  by  the  bedside  of  his 
slowing  dying  wife.  If  his  enemies  could  have  seen 
him  at  this  time,  so  overcome  with  grief,  a.nd  so  anx- 
iously endeavoring  to  alleviate  her  pain,  they  sure- 
ly could  not  accuse  him  of  deliberately  seeking  her 
death  "that  he  might  embalm  her  memory  in  etern- 
al dirges."  His  income  which  had  always  been  too 
small  for  one  who  held  so  worthy  a  pen,  now  ceased 
altogether,  as  under  the  circumstances,  his  mind 
was  in  no  condition  to  continue  its  compositions. 
The  condition  of  the  afflicted  household  now  became 
pitiable  in  the  extreme.  They  were  not  only  depriv- 
ed of  those  delicacies  so  refreshing  in  the  hour  of 
sickness,  but  wanted  even  the  bare  necessities  oflife, 
and  were  driven,  by  stern  poverty,  to  make  appeals 
through  many  of  the  papers.  Sad  as  this  picture 
may  seem,  it  grew  sadder  still  as  the  days  of  Virginia 
Poe  grew  less.  The  death-bed  scene  was  a  most 
painful  scene.  It  was  in  mid  winter  and  the  dying 
lady  lay  upon  a  bed  of  straw  wrapped  only  in  her 
husband's  overcoat  and  watched  over  by  her  two 
faithful  attendants  whose  tearful  e^'es  but  told  the  in- 
tensity of  their  grief.  And  thus  she  died,  while  yet 
in  youth  and  beauty,  and  as  her  spirit  left  the  world, 
it  bore  with  it  would  seem,  her  husband's  better  na- 
ture, leaving  him  forever  a  miserable,  melancholy 
man.  From  this  time  Poe  may  be  said  "never  to 
have  smiled  again."  His  sonow  was  so  poignant 
that,  for  weeks  aftei'ward,  he  was  deprived  of  all 
power  of  thought  or  action,  and  "often  wandered  to 
her  grave  at  midnight  in  snow  or  rain,  calling  upon 
her  in  words  of  devoted  love  and  invoking  her  gen- 
tle spirit  to  watch  over  him."  Naturally  sensitive 
and  now  overwhelmed  by  a  sorrow  too  intolerable 
to  be  borne  and  tortured  by  terrible  thoughts,  it  is  (o 
be  regretted,  though  not  so  surprising,  that  he 
sought  relief  in  stimulants.    Anil  yet  we  must  not 
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(.■ensure  him  too  severely  for  Uiis mis-step.  ITe  is  not 
tlie  only  great  man  wiio  lias  been  guilty  of  small 
things,  but  only  one  of  many  examples.  "Tli'ose  who 
have  never  felt  his  pangs  of  woe  and  his  deep  dejec- 
tion, who  have  never  suffered  from  some' terrible 
calamity,  know  not  what  they  would  do  when  (hiv- 
en  by  desperation  to  seek  relief  Here  was  his  great 
weakness — his  inability  to  strive  against  adversity  ; 
ho  could  not  face  courageously  those  trials  which 
many  have  overcome  with  such  good  results  to  them- 
selves. They  made  this  strong  man,  weak ;  this 
mighty  man  powerless.  It  was  unfortunate  tliat  he 
could  not  see  the  helplessness  and  worthlcssness  of 
the  relief  afforded  by  the  distractions  of  the  world. 
But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  from  this  that  his 
"mad  indulgences"  were  habitual.  It  was  only  when 
overcome  by  tiiat  "intclerabie  sorrow"  that  he  be- 
came guilty  of  excess  and  these  he  could  veiy  na- 
turally complain  "were  daily  committed  by  (jthcrs 
without  attracting  any  notice  whatever."  It  is  easy 
for  tliose  to  whom  fortune  has  been  kind  and  upon 
whom  the  world  has  never  frowned,  who  have  never 
known  the  stings  of  poverty  nor  the  gloom  of  melan- 
choly, to  tel!  unkindly  the  story  of  liis  lifeand  make 
an  awful  example  of  onr  "poor,  lonely  and  unhapji}' 
poet."  Though  so  widely  and  so  favourably  .-  known 
(hiring  his  life,  sad,  indeed,  were  tiie  circumstances 
of  his  death,  and  few  the  tears  that  were  shed  as  lie 
was  laid  to  rest.  A  true  account  of  his  last  hours 
can,  perhaps,  never  be  given,  and  yet  enough  is 
known  to  exempt  him  from  alh censure  in  the  cir- 
cumstances which  lead  to  his  death.  He  jiassed 
away  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life  and  we  can  readi- 
ly conjecture  what  grea.ter  work  he  would  ha  ve  done 
bad  il  not  been  the  will  of  Providence  so  to  aflVict 
bim  and  to  take  him  so  early  iVom  his  labors,. 

Foe  was  a  man  of  strong  views,  and  these  he  felt 
no  hesitancy  in  expressing  whenever  occasion  offer- 
ed. Of  this,  his  writings  all -give  indication.  Many 
of  his  most  powerful  compositions  were  critiques  up- 
on the  current  litera-turc.  Ho  was  a  perfect  master 
of  verse  and  rhythm,  and  any  faulty  composition, 
seemed  so  piiinful  to  him  that  it  (h-ew  forth  the  most 
unsparing  criticisms.  "It  was,  thus,  his  scnsilivc- 
iiess  to  artistic  iinpcrfectioiis  rather  than  any  malig- 
nity of  feeling  that  made  him  so  severe  a  ci-itic." 
His  articles,  simply  because  of  their  truth,  made 
him  enemies  "who  nursed  their  wrath  and  kept  it 
warm  until  he  was  in  his  grave,  then  safely  poured 
and  continue  to  pour  their  venomous  slander  uiion 
iiis  mennory."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  false 
stalcMiients  have  cre[)t  into  his  biographies.  Tii(>se 
rediculous  fabrications  would  long  since  have  died 


out  had  it  not  been  that  every  hisl,orian  of  the  ])oet's 
life,  keeps  them  alive  with  avowed  purpose  of  dis- 
proving them.  Ever  since  his  death,  he  has  been 
receiving  hard  treatment  at  tlie  hands  of  his  country- 
men. By  men  far  below  him  even  in  moral  respects, 
he  has  been  most  basely  and  cruelly  belied.  But,  at 
last,  the  truth  of  his  marvelous  history  will  be  known. 
That  he  had  faults  and  grave  ones,  indeed,  no  one 
will  deny,  and  all  must  admit  that  his  life  abounds 
in  virtuous  actions.  He  was  kind,  unselfish,  gener- 
ous, lionest  and  industrious  and  we  can  truly  say 
that  with  all  his  imperfections,  he  had  no  vices. 
Even  his  intemperate  habits  cannot  be  regardce  as 
such,  as  these  indulgences  were  not  for  mere  sensu- 
al gratification  but  as  antidotes  to  "many  and  nu- 
merous ills." 

"'riiou^^h  cloud  :ui(l  shadow  rest  upon  thy  storv,  and  rude 

liaiids  lift  the  draj't'iy  of  tliy  I'flh 
Time  as  a  birthrij^lit  shall  restore  thy  f^lory,  and  lio.'ivoa  ro- 

kiiidlo  all  the  stars  that  fall." 


y\  N  A  BSENT-MINDED  PROFESSOR. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  these  columns  to  Pro- 
fessor Sylvester,  late  of  .lohns  Hopkins  University, 
but  now  of  Oxford,  we  believe,  a  mighty  man  of 
mathematics.  When  in  Baltimore  he  was  once  un- 
able to  tell  an  inquirer  where  Charles  St.  was,  al- 
though he  was  standing  in  it  at  the  time,  crossed  it 
in  going  to  his  meals  I'roin  the  university  and  had 
his  own  lodgings  in  it.  He  was  known  to  sometimes 
be  unable  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  university  build- 
ings without  assistance.  The  latest  story  about  him 
is  that  he  not  long  ago  started  from  England  to  Bal- 
timore and  discovered,  just  as  he  reached  Philadel- 
phia, that  he  had  lost  a  manuscript  on  which  he  had 
spent  much  time  and  thought.  He  immediately 
started  back  over  the  ocean  I'orit,  but  discovered  the 
recreant  pa iicr  in  an  ovei-coat  pocket  before;  England 
'was  sighted. 


— In  his  inaugural  address  President  Knox,  of  La- 
fayette, states  that  in  the  colleges  and  uuiversiiies  of 
Eiigland  there  is  one  student  lor  each  0,000  popula- 
tion: in  GfM'nia.ny  one  for  (>ach  2,124;  in  New  En- 
gland one  for  (!ach  1,02S,  and  in  Scotland  one  for 
each  Gld.  From  this  he  makes  the  deduction  that 
an  increased  disposition  for  scriptural  training  ac- 
complislies  and  begets  zeal  for  education. 


—  Ileidlebcrg  is  in. iking  extensive  prcpara,tion s 
for  its  oOOtli  auuiver.-;  1  ry ,  which  takes  ])lace  in  IS.Sti. 
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THE  HOLCAD,  New  Wilniin),'ton,  Pa. 

E  are  gliul  to  note  that  our  worthy  President 
lias  received  from  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College  the  honoraiy  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinty. 
Honorary  degrees  have  heconie  so  common  ;is  to 
lose  in  many  cases  much  of  the  dignity  helonging  to 
them,  hut  when  conferred  hy  a  college  of  such 
standing,  and  upon  a  person  so  well  worthy  to  hear 
it,  wo  are  convinced  that  it  is  no  em[)ty  honor. 

RECENT  nuniher  of  the  Midhuid  gives  a  line 
cut  of  the  new  United  Preshyterian  College  at 
Tarkio,  Missouri.  Tliis  college,  tiiough  organized 
less  than  a  year  ago,  already  promises  soon  to  take 
its  stand  among  the  hest  of  the  church.  Every  pros- 
pect is  encouraging  and  those  who  are  most  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  cMler[)risc  are  sparing  no 
pains  to  place  the  institulion  on  a  sound,  permanent 
hasis.  The  interest  which  lia.s  hoen  shown  hy  the 
citizens  of  Tarkio,  and  the  aid  and  encouragement 
which  they  have  given  and  continue  to  give  the  work 
is  most  gratifying.  This  [)ul)lic  spiritcdness  is  ex- 
tremely commendahle.  Whatever  is  undertaken  hy 
such  meninsu(^h  earnestne.ss  seldom  fails  of  success. 
But  we  trust  that  the  citizens  of  Tarkio  will  nf)t  he 
ex[)ected  to  give  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  to 
this  enterprise.    It  needs,  and  slmnld  receive,  the  as- 


sistance and  coilperation  of  the  whole  church  and  of 
every  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. United  Preshylerians  should  be  particularly  in- 
terested. The  location  is  a  favorable  one  and  in  a 
country  where  their  church  has  the  strongest  follow- 
ing. Indeed,  there  are  many  things  to  attract  those 
who  love  the  church  and  its  work.  Such  circumstan- 
ces do  not  alw.iys  attend  the  beginning  of  a  good 
work.  It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  all  the  hopes  of 
the  founders  may  be  realized,  and  that  through  their 
efforts  many  may  be  made  to  know  and  appreciate, 
to  a  greater  extent,  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
having  such  an  institulion  in  their  midst. 


OUR  readers  will  notice  that  this  issue  contains 
an  article  by  W.  P.  Stevenson,  descriptive  of  his 
trip  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  Mr.  Stevenson 
has  kindly  promised  to  write  a  series  of  articles, 
which  we  hope  to  publish  from  time  to  time,  giving 
an  account  of  his  entire  journey  and  of  what  he  saw 
while  there.  To  those  who  cannot  visit  the  Exposi- 
tion, these  will  prove  interesting  when  told  in  the 
writer's  peculiarly  entertaining  style.  To  those  who 
expect  to  see  the  Exposition  for  themselves,  these 
sketches  will  be  advantageous  as  directing  them  how 
to  go  and  where  to  lind  what  is  most  worthy  of  their 
attention. 

We  also  insert  an  interesting  communication  from 
Mr.  Crawford  of  last  year's  class  who  is  now  at  his 
home  in  Syria.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  not 
lost  his  interest  in  his  alma  inntcr  although  separat- 
ed from  us  by  so  long  a  distance.  We  (;an  assure 
liim,  both  for  ourselves  and  our  readers,  that  his  ar- 
ticles are  much  enjoyed  and  hope  that  others  will 
soon  follow  this  one. 


FROM  our  eastern  exchanges  we  learn  that  a 
nundicr  of  the  New  England  colleges  are  agila 
ting  the  question  of  forming  an  "Inter  C'o'legiate 
Oratorical  As.sociation."  The  object  seems  to  be  to 
encourage  the  study  of  oratory  and  careful  composi- 
tion, and  not  that  some  one  college  should  have  the 
glory  of  an  oratorical  triumph  over  the  others.  We 
think  the  proposition  one  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  see  no  serious  objections  to  the  formation  of 
such  an  association.  A  similar  one  was  formed  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  colleges  of  several  of  the  west- 
ern states,  and  thus  far  it  has  brought  good  results. 
Of  course,  all  the  institutions  represented  in  the  As- 
sociation have  not  been  successful;  neither  has  any 
one  won  the  laurels  successively  for  any  number  of 
times.    But  from  the  reports  of  the  State  and  Inter- 
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State  contests,  and  tlie  comments  of  diflerent  pnpcrs, 
we  infer  that  no  college  has  failed  to  derive  some 
benefit  from  its  worli.  There  is  a  double  advantage 
gained.  The  college  itself,  as  a  whole,  is  stimulated 
to  do  better  work;  the  candidates  for  representative 
contestants  feel  that  there  is  an  incentive  to  put 
forth  their  very  best  eiibrts;  and  tlie  representative, 
whether  successful  or  not,  receives  a  discipline  and 
acquires  an  experience  of  no  little  value  to  himself. 
It  brings  all  the  institutions  into  closer  relationship 
and  creates  a  unity  of  feeling  and  a  general  interest. 
Every  college  feels  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  greater 
whole,  and  becomes  much  concerned  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  welfare  of  the  Association.  If  these 
things  are  so,  and  observation  tells  us  that  they  are, 
why  cannot  tlie  colleges  of  Pennsylvania  enjoy  the 
advantages  resulting  from  such  work  ?  Why  cannot 
they  form  an  "Oratorical  Association?"  We  believe 
that  there  arc  many  good  institutions  in  this  state 
whose  representatives  would  do  them  credit  in  a 
contest  in  oratory.  Why  may  not  the  colleges  of 
Pennsyvania  know  the  benefits  of  such  an  associa- 
tion as  well  as  the  colleges  of  any  other  state  or 
states?  Let  us  have  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
this  subject.  It  is  of  general  interest  and  cannot  but 
be  of  general  good. 

00  often  in  the  culture  cf  the  mind  the  devel- 
opment of  tlie  botly  is  forgotten.  As  a  result  of 
this  neglect  many  persons  graduate  from  our  col- 
leges physical  wrecks  and  in  a  few  years  find  them- 
selves unalile  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  calling. 
The  verdict  is  passed  upon  them  that  they  studied 
too  hard  when  in  college  and  they  become  the  ob- 
jects of  pity,  while  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  that 
they  did  not  study  too  hard,  but  that  they  neglected 
physical  training  in  their  mad  desire  for  mental  ex- 
cellence, and  they  are  to  be  pitied  only  for  their 
folly.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  enter  on  a  long 
discussion  proving  (hat  the  Ciii)ability  of  the  mind 
for  action  depends  on  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
body.  Such  being  the  case,  the  student  who  neglects 
physical  culture  is  injuring  to  a  certain  extent  his 
chances  of  success. 

Some  one  mny  urge  that  he  has  no  time  for  such 
exercise,  but  that  his  whole  time  is  consumed  in  the 
preparation  of  his  lessons.  Such  a  one  is,  indeed, 
to  be  pitied.  However,  if  he  would  devote  a  ct^tain 
portion  of  each  day  to  some  judicious  form  of  exer- 
cise, we  think  that  be  would,  in  a  short  time,  find 
himself  able  to  do  his  work  much  easier.  Others, 
perhaps,  think  that  a  walk  up  town  once  or  twice  a 


day  is  sulficient  exercise.  This  is  better  than  none, 
and  yet  it  is  not  the  kind  of  exercise  necessary  to 
build  up  and  keep  in  a  healthy  condition  the  physi- 
cal man.  Every  one  can  improvise  some  form  of 
gymnastic  drill  by  which  in  half  an  hour  he  can  do 
himself  more  good  than  in  two  hours  spent  saun- 
tering lazily  along  the  street  or  loafing  on  the  cor- 
ners or  around  the  post-oflice. 


OUR  last  issue  contained  an  article  on  Hindoo 
Festivals  written  by  Mr.  Barr,  of  the  class  of 
'88,  which  by  mistake  was  not  accredited  to  him.  We 
hope  to  publish  other  sketches  from  his  pen  concern- 
ing the  distant  land  of  India,  where  he  spent  his 
childhood,  and  concerning  the  customs  of  that  be- 
nighted race.  We  expect  to  publish  occasionally 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  biographical  sketches  of 
some  of  our  most  noted  literary  men.  The  last  issue 
contained  one  on  J.  G.  Whittiei',  and  we  have  several 
promises  of  two  or  three  others  which  we  feel  cer- 
tain will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  interested  in 
literature  and  literary  characters.  These  sketches 
will  be  written  by  students,  and  thus  the  Hoi.cad 
will  be  made  what  it  should  be,  a  medium  through 
which  the  students,  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  col- 
lege may  give  free  expression  to  their  ideas. 


T'x'^E  expected  this  issue  of  the  Holc.\d  to  contain 
^^^^  a  list  of  the  words  commonly  mispronounced 
by  the  students;  but  the  printers  were  disappointed 
in  not  getting  the  necessary  type  for  diacritical 
marks  and  this  accounts  for  their  not  appearing  at 
this  time.  We  think,  however,  that  we  can  safely 
promise  them  by  the  first  of  Fel)ruaiy.  Tliese  words 
have  been  taken  principally  from  the  Junior  and 
the  Senior  orations  of  the  last  few  years,  and  have 
been  collected  and  arranged  with  great  care  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  desire  to  improve  their  pronun- 
triation.  From  the  inquiries  that  have  been  made 
about  them,  we  believe  that  they  will  supply  a  want 
that  every  orator  and  essayist  has  lelt  and  we  trust 
that  frequent  reference  to  them  will  improve  the 
pronunciation  of  the  students  generally. 


KXCHA  NOES. 


As  a  sam|)le  of  college  journalism,  we  have  no 
paper  on  our  table  that  would  fill  the  place  better,  to 
our  mimi,  than  the  Baten  Sludrnt.  For  neatness, 
clearness  of  print,  and  arrangement  of  matter,  it 
cannot  be  excelled.  The  literary  articles  are  of  a 
very  high  order,  especially  the  debate  on  Bismark 
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.and  Gladstone.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
speech  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

* 

The  Obrrlin  Review  is  an  ordinary  college  pa- 
per. The  editorials  are  short  and  suggestive.  Its 
literary  department  contains  a  very  good  article  on 
Victor  Hugo.  The  writer  says,  "To-day  no  one  so 
possesses  the  hearts  of  the  French  people  as  he. 
From  them  he  receives  the  homage  duo  to  a  god. 

He  is  to  (hem  the  Genius  of  Liberty." 

*  * 
* 

We  ai  e  glad  to  place  the  Literary  Gem  from  Clarks- 
ville,  Tenn.,  on  our  exchange  list.  It  merits  a  posi- 
tion among  the  best  college  journals.  The  literar}' 
department  is  good.  The  article,  "Show  Thyself  a 
Man,"  is  especially  worthy  of  note.  The  editorials 
are  quite  limited.  The  exchange  editor  criticises 
some  paper  for  using  the  sentence,  "the  Cornell 
fresh?uni  embrace  twenty  girls  this  year."  Judging 
from  the  way  this  editor  drives  at  other  papers,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  if  he  were  at  Cornell,  the 
freshmen  would  embrace  only  nineteen  girls  this 
year. 

*  * 
* 

The  December  number  of  the  Colle(je  Courier  is  be- 
fore us.  It  contains  two  articles  worthy  of  note, 
"Use  of  Language,"  and  "Reforms  and  Reformers." 
The  exchange  editor  in  several  instances  oversteps, 
in  our  judgment,  the  limits  allotted  to  the  critic. 
"Mud  throwing"  should  be  beneath  the  dignity  of 
every  college  journal. 

* 

We  also  have  on  our  table  the  Tliielenaidn,  College 
Cabinet,  Mmkingan  Organ,  College  Stylus,  Wooster 
(hllegia,n,  Cornell  Sun,  Delaware  College  Review, 
Monmouth  Collegian,  Marietta,  Olio,  University  Press, 
North-  Western  Chronicle,  The  Lawrentian,  University 
Monthly,  The  Illini,  The  Owl,  The  Irving  Literary  Ga- 
zette, The  Colby  Echo,  Blair  Hall  Literary  Magazine, 
The  Sihy I,  Indiana  Sludeut,  The  Simpson ian  nnd  The 
Hermes. 


OTHER  COLLEGES. 


—  Our  neighbor.  Franklin  College,  hopes  to  lay 
the  corner  stone  of  a  capacious  new  buildint^  by 
next  Commencement. 

—Cornell  has  organized  an  iithletic  council  with 
an  elaborate  constitution.  At  the  meeting  over  $()00 
were  subscribed  at  once. 

— The  trustees  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  have  adopted  a  resolution  susjiending  lor 
the  present  year,  in  the  Senior  cla.ss,  the  system  of 


marking  students.  If  the  experiment  results  favor- 
ably it  will  be  asked  that  marking  be  discontinued 
in  the  lower  classes  also. 

— The  highest  matriculation  tec  in  any  of  the 
great  German  universities  is  less  tlian  i?ri  and  the 
extrication  fee,  $2.50.  Compare. 

— Holland,  though  a  land  of  mud,  has  the  richest 
university  in  the  world;  it  is  the  Loydcn  Uuiversitj', 
whos(^  real  estate  alone  is  worth  four  million  dollai-s. 

— The  Vass((r  MisceUany  has  its  wish — "that  our 
Cleveland  may  yet  get  the  place."  A  little  philoso- 
phizing leads  us  to  conclude  that  Bachelor  Candida- 
cy and  Woman's  Suffrage  wouldn't  go  bad  togolb(>r. 

THE  HEADWATERS  OF  THE  JORDAN. 

BY  .T.  S.  CRAWFORD,  '84. 

A  wonderful  river  is  the  Jordan,  remarkal)le  in  its 
physical  features,  and  possessing  the  greatest  wealth 
of  sacred  and  historical  associations.  Its  sources 
are  scarcely  more  than  above  the  sea  level  and  its 
mouth  is  thirteen  hundred  feet  below.  On  the  peak 
of  Hermon,  at  whose  base  it  rises,  is  almost  perpet- 
ual snow;  in  one  hundred  miles  it  has  reached  the 
climate  of  the  tropics.  Thrice  was  the  current  of 
its  waters  miraculously  cut  ofl',  and,  on  the  mii'acles 
grouped  around  its  lake,  is  nourished  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  world.  Yet  how  many  can'  tell  where  and 
what  are  its  sources?  Even  Bible  students  areas 
familiar  with  the  sources  of  tlie  Nile  as  of  the 
Jordan. 

On  maps  of  Palestine,  north  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
are  found  the  "Waters  of  Merom."  The  stream 
which  flows  south  fr(jni  this  tiiangular  marsh  is 
named  the  Jordan;  that  which  enteis  from  the 
north,  though  not  so  named,  is  as  truly  a  part  of 
that  famous  river.  The  modern  name  of  Merom  is 
the  "Iluleh"  and  north  of  it  lies  the  plain  of  the 
Huleh,  dividing  the  ranges  of  Lebanon  to  right  and 
left  and  extending  to  the  roots  of  Hermon  itself. 
Just  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  tiiis  plain  is  the 
highest  perennial  source  of  the  Jordan,  the  fountain 
of  the  "Hasbany."  Nothing  here  attracts  the  trav- 
eller's eye;  for  the  waters  rise  at  tiie  bottom  of  a 
pond  formed  by  a  stone  dam,  and  flow  down  a  spaik- 
ling  stream  for  twenty-five  miles  to  Merom.  Thi.s 
fountain's  head  lies  beyond  tlic;  boundaries  of  Pal- 
estine and  is  not  acknowledged  by  Josephus  as  a 
source  of  the  sacred  river.  Its  j)lainness  allows  us 
to  excuse  him.  But  two  other  fountains,  b^'  no 
means  insigniticant,  share  the  honor  of  contriliuting 
to  this  historic  stream. 
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These  fount.aiiis  rise,  one  at  Crosarea  Philippi,  the 
other  at  Dan.  Cicsarea  PhiHppi  lies  at  the  extreme 
cast  of  the  central  part  of  the  plain,  under  the  shel- 
ter of  a  bold  peak  crowned  with  the  linest  ruined 
fortress  in  Syria.  That  castellated  summit  is  ac- 
knowledged to  possess  more  striking  beauty  than 
any  median-al  relic  on  the  Rhine.  Its  foundations 
were  shaped  by  the  Plucnicians  in  prehistoric  times, 
the  chosen  people  employed  its  defences,  Roman 
towers  crown  its  liattltments,  and  it  cliarms  the  stu- 
dent by  its  memories  of  the  Crusader  and  the  Sara- 
cen. A  thousand  feet  below  this  stronghold,  liut 
almost  under  its  shadow,  was  sheltered  the  city  of 
Panias.  Perhaps  once  named  Rael  Gad,  when  the 
delightful  grotto  by  its  side  became  a  center  for  the 
worship  of  Cirecian  Pan,  the  city  received  the  name 
Panias,  which  afterward  was  changed  to  Ca>sarea  by 
Herod  in  honor  of  his  patron.  But  Panias  was  too 
familiar  to  be  uprooted  and  survives  to-day  as  Ban- 
ias.  From  a  cave  in  tlie  bosom  of  this  noble  grotto 
gushed  the  waters  of  the  Jordan — a  littLng  s{)ot  fo)- 
the  worship  of  nature  and  the  ceremony  of  her  tem- 
ples. Here  the  vast  ampitheatre  of  rock,  the  mar- 
ble sanctuary  and  the  sparkling'  current  insjjired 
her  devotees.  Tins  was  the  norlliern  limit  of  our 
Savior's  travels,  and  Dean  Stanley  thought  that  the 
towering  clitl'  perhaps  suggested  the  lines  inscribed 
on  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  "Thou  art  Peter 
and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church," — the 
innocent  subject  of  centuries  of  angry  controversy, 
and  first  uttered  in  Ciesarea. 

To-day  the  scene  is  changed;  the  city  antl  temples 
have  fallen;  the  fountain  is  choked  with  the  ruins 
while  its  waters  ooze  from  among  the  stones  and  go 
tumbling  over  the  columns  and  othei  relics  of  for- 
mer grandeur.  A  squalid  Arab  village  stands  on 
the  ancient  site  and  in  the  summer  the  inhabitants 
roost  in  booths  elevated  above  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  to  escape  the  plague  of  scorpions  and  other 
reptiles.  But  a  grander  scene  than  these  ruins  can 
suggest  attracts  us  here,  for,  to  some  sister  peak  of 
that  old  fastness  above  the  city,  ascended  the  "man 
of  sorrows"  to  be  transfigured.  True  the  monks 
place  the  scene  at  Mt.  Tabor,  but  we  prefer  to  ac- 
cept the  Bible. 

Only  thirty  minutes  from  Banias  is  "Tell-el-Kadi." 
It  is  just  a  cup-shaped  knoll  rising  from  the  dead 
level  of  the  plain,  resembling  an  artificial  mound. 
The  Arabic  Tel-el-Kadi  means  "Hill  of  the  Judge," 
and  Dan  means  a  judge.  For  this  and  other  reasons, 
it  is  certain  that  here  is  the  site  of  ancient  Dan,  so 
familiar  in  the  expression  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 
Here  rises  what  is  probably  the  largest  single  fount- 


ain in  the  world,  the  main  source  of  the  Jordan.  A 
strong  spring  in  the  midst  of  a  level  plain  is  a  great 
'natural  wonder.  The  water  emerges  quietly  from 
ithe  foot  of  the  hillock,  presenting  a  far  less  striking 
appearance  than  many  other  fountains  in  Syria.  An 
oak  on  the  summit  of  the  mound  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  Arab  superstiti(Mi  for  half  a  century,  as  siiown 
by  the  number  of  rags  and  shreds  hung  upon  its 
branches  as  offerings  to  some  patron  saint.  These 
poor  souls  might  well  be  the  direct  descendants  of 
Jereboam,  who  set  up  the  golden  calf  on  this  vei\y 
sfiot  in  opposition  to  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem. 

The  plain  in  many  i)laces  is  almost  a  marsh,  be- 
ing so  low  and  level.  No  wonder  Joshua  houghed 
the  poor  horses  plunging  m  the  nuid  and  burned 
their  chariots,  for  which  see  .Joshua  .\i.  Notice 
there  that  the  original  form  of  "From  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba" is  "From  Bael(iad'to  Mt.  Halak  that  goeth 
up  to  Seir."  To-d;iy  the  swamp  nourishes  acres  f)f 
rice  fields,  and  from  the  dry  spots  rises  tlie  smoke  of 
Bedouin  encampments.  The  stream  of  the  "Has- 
l)any"  and  tlujse  fi'otn  "Banias"  and  Tell-el-Kadi 
unite  before  entering  the  lake  of  Merom,  giving 
them  the  undoubted  claim  to  be  the  hcadwiiters  of 
the  Jordiin. 

HOW  TO  LIVE. 

lie  livc'tli  long  wlio  livetli  well  ! 

All  otiier  life  is  sliort  and  vain  ; 
lit-  Uvetli  longest,  wlio  can  tell 

Of  livini;  most  for  heavenly  i^ain. 
lie  liveth  long  who  liveth  well  I 

All  else  is  being  thrown  away; 
H*'  livetli  longest,  who  cuii  tell 

Of  true  tilings  truly  done  each  day 
Waste  not  thy  being;  back  to  Him 

Who  freely  gave  it,  freely  give  ; 
Kl.se  is  that  being  but  a  dream  : 

'Tis  but  lu  he,  and  not  to  live. 
lie  what  thou  seemest !  live  thy  creed  ! 

Hold  up  to  cartli  the  torch  divine; 
l>e  what  thou  prayest  to  be  made, 

Let  the  great  Master's  steps  he  shine. 
Fill  up  each  hour  with  what  will  la.s*  ; 

Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go  ; 
The  life  above,  when  tiiis  is  jwist, 
Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  below. 
Sow  truth,  if  thou  the  truth  wouldst  reap  : 

Who  sows  the  false  shall  reap  the  vain. 
Erect  and  sound  thy  conscience  k'ee|) ;  ' 

Fiom  hollow  words  and  deeds  refrain. 

Sow  love  and  taste  its  fruitage  imre; 

Sow  i)eace,  and  reap  its  liarvests  blight  ; 
I  Sow  siinlieams  on  the  rock  and  moor, 

I  And  rea|)  a  harvest  home  of  light. 

—  IlnidlillS  Jidlllir. 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 


— I'rnf.  Tagijart's  new  cap  is  very  becoming  to 
Iiim. 

— Six  Seniors  take  chemistry,  six  Hebrew,  and 
seven  German. 

— Study  hours  at  the  iiall  arc  from  lialf-past  one 
to  four  and  from  seven  till  nine. 

— The  A.  L.  S.  will  have  a  bulletin  board  giving 
their  performances,  placed  in  the  college  hall. 

— The  Second  Preparatory  class  were  to  "mature" 
the  Greek  alphabet  for  last  Thursday's  recitation. 

— The  Sophomores  are  reading  "Antigony"  this 
term  instead  of  "The  Thaedo."    A  new  departure. 

— The  Hebrew  division  of  the  Seniors  are  furnish- 
ed witli  grammars  and  "christomathers"  from  the  col- 
lege library. 

— Prof.  Austin  proposes  to  go  around  among  the 
people  and  "chin"  them  in  reference  to  the  musical 
department. 

— We  are  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
fiddres.s  our  President.  We  say  Dr.  Ferguson  now, 
and  we  do  so  with  a  great  deal  of  pride. 

— Junior  class  officers :  Pres.,  Sam'l  McNaugher  ; 
V.  P.,  J.N.  Swan;  Sec,  Mattie  Poppino;  Treas., 
IVfary  McElwee;  Marsi. all,  Jennie  McKean. 

—The  Sophomores  petitioned  Faculty  last  term  for 
some  other  study  in  place  of  Analytics.  The  Facul- 
ty have  informed  them  that  they  cannot  accommo- 
date them  now,but  will  endeavor  todoso  nextspring 
term.  Meanwhile  the  class  will  exercise  in  analytics 
and  hope. 

— Tlie  following  otticers  were  elected  by  the  Read- 
ing lloom  Association  for  the  ensuing  term  :  Pres., 
W.  H.  Moore;  Vice  Pres.,  T.  B.  Gormley ;  Sec,  F.  B. 
Davis;  Cor.  Sec,  R.  E.  Stewart;  Treas.,  R.  J.Love; 
Executive  Com.:  J.  R.  Vance,  R.  T.  Campbell,  T.  B. 
Gormley. 

— The  article  in  our  last  issue  on  "Hindoo  Festi- 
vals" was  from  the  pen  of  W.  M.  Barr,  of  the  class 
of  '88.  It  is  always  interesting  to  read  an  account 
of  life  and  customs  of  the  people  of  India  and,  par- 
ticularly so,  when  given  by  one  who  has  been  for 
some  time  a  resident  of.  the  country.  This  article 
h;is  Ijcen  well  received,  and  we  hope  that  our  readers 
will  .again  soon  hear  from  Mr.  Barr. 

— The  next  two  entertainments  of  the  Lecture  | 
Association  will  lie   n  lecture  hy  Major  Dane  on  | 


'S  ights  and  Scones  in  London,"  Jan.  2r>th,  and  a  con- 
cert by  the  Meigs  — Underbill  Combination,  Jan.  29. 
Major  Dane  has  lectured  here  before  and  needs  no 
recommendation  at  New  Wilmington.  The  Meigs— 
Underbill  Combination  whowll  give  a  vocal,  musical 
and  readuig  entertainment,  have  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  companies  in  the  field. 

—We  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  Messrs 
J.  R.  Vance,  J.  W.  Hutchison,  R.  L.  Hay,  J.  H. 
Webster,  Sam  McNaugher  and  others,  having  a 
superiluity  of  hair  on  the  upper  lip,  to  the  following 
advertisement : 

Superfluous  Hair  positively  removed,  instantly,  pain- 
lessly, iiarmlessly,  permanently,  by  a  !ipw  marvelous  dis- 
covery.   Circulars  mailed  free.      "         Yoitng  &  Co., 

097  Broadway,  New  York.  Chemists. 

—Miss  Snyder,  Messrs.  Aiken,  Allen,  Cotton, 
Stewart,  Vance,  of  the  Senior,  and  Davis  of  the 
Junior  class,  are  taking  the  laboratory  course  in 
chemistry.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  practical  knowledge  of  this  branch.  The  labor- 
atory is  well  furnished  and  very  convenient  and 
pleasant.  Materials  and  outfit  are  furnished  free, 
the  students  being  charged  only  for  breakages.  The 
class  will  work  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
afternoons  spending  from  two  to  four  hours  each  af- 
ternoon. The  work  this  term  will  be  on  qualitative 
analysis  and  promises  to  be  very  interesting. 

— We  heartily  wish  that  some  public  spirited  citi- 
zen would  soon  deem  it  his  duty  to  provide  the 
means  for  lighting  New  Wilmington  and  make  the 
town  wear  a  more  cheerful  appearance  on  these 
dull,  dreary,  dismal  nights.  Such  a  man  would,  in- 
deed, be  a  philanthropist  and  would  ever  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance.  But  it  may  be  foolish  to  en- 
tertain hopes  that  our  town  will  be  made  more 
cheerful  hi  the  evenings.  We  may  hope,  however, 
that  the  campus  will  not  be  always  so  dark  and  dan- 
gerous as  we  know  it  to  lie  at  present.  Surely  it 
ought  to  be  lighted  at  night,  and  when  it  can  be 
done  at  so  little  expense  and  be  made  so  much  more 
cheerful  and  safr,  we  trust  it  will  receive  prompt  at- 
tention by  the  proper  authorities. 

— What  in  tlie  world  are  they  going  to  do  with 
three  barrels  of  molasses  at  the  ladies  hall?  If  mo- 
lasses bangs  were  still  in  fashion  we  couki  see  how 
this  immense  quantity  of  stick'em  could  be  used  in 
so  large  a  family  composed  entirely  of  ladies,  but 
since  this  commodity  is  no  longer  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  those  beautiful(?)  andbecoming(?)  foretops 
some  other  disposition  will  have  to  be  made  of  the 
molasses.    Wc  would  suggest  to  the  ladies  that  they 
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occasionally  make  some  tally  aiul  invite  the  iioys 
clown  to  lielp  eat  it.  The  boys  would  like  to  have 
some  of  the  real  genuine  tatty;  tliey  have  had  enough 
of  that  which  in  slang  goes  by  the  same  name  and, 
figuratively  speaking,  very  nuicli  resembles  it  in 
sweetness. 

— Tlie  healtli  regulations  of  the  new  boarding  hall 
arc  certainly  quite  complete.  Even  for  the  proper 
mastication  of  food  ample  provision  has  been  made. 
We  are  informed  that  there  has  been  placed  in  the 
hall  leading  to  the  dining-room  a  large  grindstone. 
It  is  situated  near  the  boiler  and  is,  perhaps,  run  by 
steam.  Our  informant  did  not  see  tlie  stone  in  oper- 
ation, nor  did  he  ask  any  questions  as  to  its  use,  but 
after  a  careful  consideration  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  an  article  in  such  a  place  could  be  for 
no  other  purpose  than  for  sharpening  the  teeth  of 
the  boarders  so  that  they  might  always  be  ready  for 
tough  beef,  stale  bread  or  any  thing  else  which  is 
likely  to  be  found  on  the  bill  of  fare  of  a  first-class 
boarding  house.  This  is  without  doubt  a  modern 
improvement  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  furni- 
ture of  the  new  building.  Other  boarding  houses 
would  do  well  to  imitate  the  example  of  this  one  in 
this  respect.  In  the  published  rates  we  find  no 
mention  of  the  grindstone,  and  we  presume  tliat  no 
e.\tra  charge  is  made  for  its  use. 


PERSONALS. 


— John  Shaw,  '85,  will  take  Hebrew  this  term. 

— Charlie  Stevenson,  '87,  will  not  be  in  college 
tills  term. 

— S.  B.  Patton,  formerly  a  member  of  the  class  of 
'87,  has  returned  to  college. 

— Rev.  J.  M.  Hervey,'75,  is  the  author  of  the  notes 
on  the  S.  S.  lessons  published  in  the  Midland. 

— Miss  Brewster,  '86,  e.\i)ects  to  visit  the  New  Or- 
leans exposition,  and  will  not  be  in  school  this  term. 

—The  Faculty  have  elected  J.  li.  Milieu,  '84,  and 
W.  H.  Moore,  '80,  instructors  for  next  summer's 
normal. 

— \V.  R.  Harsliaw,  '83,  has  received  appointments 
for  preaching  from  the  Presbytery  of  Southern 
Illinois. 

—Rev.  E.  Z.  Thomas,  '6!),  has  recovered  from  his 
recent  illness  and  has  resumed  the  charge  of  his 
congregation. 

—Rev.  R.  H.  Hood,  'si,  is  meeting  with  good  suc- 
cess in  hb  pastoral  work  at  Peter's  Creek,   To  show 


their  appreciation  of  his  services,  his  congregation 
on  Christmas  day  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
purse  of  money. 

— Harry  Zimmerman,  formerly  of,  '85,  who  is  at- 
tending the  Cincinnati  Medical  College,  spent  his 
vacation  at  home. 

— Judge  McMichael,  '57,  has  received  his  commis- 
sion from  the  Governor  and  presided  over  his  first 
court  on  Monday  the  12th. 

— J.  Alex  Van  Orsdel  visited  Grove  City  during 
the  holidays  and  gave  the  students  some  encourage- 
ment and  advice  at  chapel. 

— Rev.  John  McNaugher,  '80,  has  accepted  the  call 
from  Fredericksburg,  Ohio,  and  has  connected  with 
the  Presbytery  of  Mansfield. 

— Joe  Warden,  '87,  will  remain  at  home  this  term 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  his  father  who  is  at- 
tending the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

— Miss  Mina  Cowden,  formerly  a  member  of  tlie 
classof '85,  was  married  on  January  1st,  to  Willmetli 
Wilson,  a  cousin  of  E.  F.  and  C.  B.  Wilson. 

— D.  R.  McDonald,  and  G.  E.  Carnahan,  both  of  '81, 
each  presented  two  discourses  as  trials  for  licensure, 
before  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny,  on  Dec.  l(j. 

— Messrs.  A.  C.  and  T.  B.  Lindsay,  late  of  Alle- 
gheny College  and  sons  of  Rev.  Lindsay,  pastor  of 
the  M.  E.  church,  have  entered  the  Third  Pre[i. 
cliiss. 

— E.  II.  Wallace,  of  Mt.  Jackson,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  mini,  the  college  paper  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  a  student  of  that  institution, 
has  entered  the  Second  Prep,  class  here. 

— J.  C.  Kistler,  '86,  entertained  his  Sabbath  school 
class,  at  the  house  of  Miss  Hope,  on  the  evening  of 
January  8th.  Mr.  Kistler  provided  an  excellent 
treat,  and  the  class  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

— Miss  Jennie  Lytle,  of  Greenville  high  schoo', 
spent  Friday  and  Saturday  with  her  friend  Miss 
Maggie  McLaughry.  We  received  a  very  pleasant 
call  from  the  ladies  and  Mr.  D.  0.  McLaughry,  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

— The  Rev.  H.  C.  Marshall,  '75,  has  signified  his 
intention  of  resigning  the  pastoral  charge  of  Free- 
port  congregation  about  the  last  of  the  present  month. 
He  expects  to  leave  the  ministry  for  a  while  and  en- 
gage in  other  work. 

—  Miss  Isabella  Strang,  a  daughter  (jf  Rev.  David 
Strang,  of  the  class  of  '61,  addressed  a  missionary 
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jiiccting  at  the  college  chapel  last  Monday  evening. 
Miss  Strang  has  lately  returned  from  Egypt  where 
she  has  spent  five  years  as  a  missionary.  Her  father 
was  a  missionary  to  the  same  country  for  ten  years 
after  which  time  he  returned  to  America  with  his 
family.  Altogether,  she  has  lived  fifteen  years  in 
Egypt  and  e.xpects  to  go  back  again  ne.xt  summer. 

— Mr.  J.  C.  Hay  has  sold  his  farm  west  of  town  to 
N         Mr.  Armstrong,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  th6  big 
Butler  county  gusher.    Mr.  Hay  will  remnin  on  the 
farm  for  a  year  and  expects  then  to  retui  n  to  liis 
former  home  in  Crawford  county. 

— Harry  McKean,  '(S2,  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Lawrence  county  bar.  Westminster  is  well  repre- 
sented among  New  Castle  lawyers:  Judge  McMich- 
ael, '57;  W.  T.  Burns, '80;  F.  A.  Blackston, '81 ;  J. 
N.  Martin,  '81;  VV.  D.  Wallace,  '81;  H.  W.  McKean. 
'82,  and  Jas.  Sword,  '84,  being  Alumni. 

— Rev.  R.  K.  Wick,  son  of  Daniel  Wick,  (jf  Cen- 
tertown,  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  last  Sabbath.  He  is  attending  the  Union 
Seminary  in  New  York.  He  is  a  young  man  of 
ability,  of  which  his  sermon  on  Sabbath  gave  evi- 
dence, and  he  will  doubtless  make  an  able  and  suc- 
cessful minister.— (t/-o(v-  City  Tdephonc 

— There  are  twelve  hidies  boarding  in  the  hall  who 
occupy  rooms  as  follows:  Miss  Black,  the  room  back 
of  the  bay-window  next  to  town  ;  Miss  Swartwootl,  the 
bay-window  room  next  to  town ;  Miss  McElrce  the 
next  room  south;  the  center  room  is  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Sampson;  Misses  Maggie  Brown  and  Duflield 
have  the  next  room  ;  Misses  Wallace  and  Caldwell 
the  south  bay-window  room  ;  Misses  George  and 
McKee  the  room  hack  of  bay-window;  Misses  Vance 
and  Brown  the  nu«t  southerly  of  the  back  row,  and 
Miss  Tdlbrd  the  room  south  of  staii'way  in  the  back 
row. 

— Mr.  A.  A.  Cravens  recently  paid  a  visit  U> 
his  Alma  Mater.  He  was  for  a  time  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Washington  county,  then 
cditnr  of  the  Salem  Democrat,  but  in  consequence  of 
ill  health  he  has  retired  to  the  farm.  He  is  presi- 
dential elector  and  will  cast  his  v(jte  for  Cleveland 
and  Hendricks. 


— I  feel  a  ))rofoundcr  reverence  for  a,  boy  than  for 
a  man.  I  never  meet  a  boy  in  the  street  without 
feeling  that  I  may  owe  him  a  salute,  for  I  know  not 
what  possibilities  m:iy  be  buttoned  up  luuler  his 
coat,  —darfh'li/. 


Thk  proper  way  of  caring  for  your  eyes: — Avoid 
all  sudden  changes  between  light  and  darkness. 

Never  begin  to  read,  write  or  sew  for  several  min- 
utes after  coming  from  darkness  to  a  l)right  light. 

Never  read  by  twilight,  or  moonlight,  or  on  cloudy 
days. 

Never  roail  or  sew  directly  in  front  of  the  light, 
window,  or  door. 

It  is  best  to  let  llie  li.ght  fail  from  aliove  obliijuely, 
over  the  left  shoulder. 

Never  sleep  so  that,  on  first  awakening,  the  eyes 
shall  open  on  the  light  of  a  window. 

Do  not  use  the  eye-sight  by  light  so  scant  that  it 
requires  an  efibrt  to  discriminate. 

The  moment  you  are  instinctively  prompted  to 
rub  the  eyes,  that  moment  stop  using  them. 

If  the  eyelids  are  glued  together  on  wakening  up, 
do  not  forcibly  open  them,  but  apply  saliva  with  the 
finger — it  is  the  speediest  dilutantin  the  world,  then 
wash  your  eyes  and  face  in  warm  water. — N.  Y. 
Witness. 

— The  I'ost  Office  Department,  at  Washington'  has 
ruled  that  no  two  students,  unless  brothers,  are  to 
be  allowed  to  use  the  same  F,  0.  box  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  a  ''family,  firm  or  corporation." 
This  ruling  was  made  in  reference  to  students  at 
Amherst. 


PA  Y  THE  PRINTER. 

Cwldly  blows  the  wind  of  winter, 

Darkening  clouds  betoken  snow. 
I'av  the  printer,  pay  the  printer — 

Pay  that  little  bill  you  owe. 

For  he  feef-j  tlie  weather  cooler, 

"As  he  goes  to  press"'  his  cltihn  ; 
Pay  liini  now;  or  you  may  never 

Read  liis  pale-face  slieet  again. 

Pay  tlie  printer,  pay  the  printer; 

'i'is  an  lione.st  faithful  debt  : 
I'or  (we'll  put  it  in  italics) 

//('  /.■.'  lui'iliiuj  it,  yim  hi  t  '  — ttclccli  tl. 


SECSIVED        GOLD  MEDAL, 

Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

liis  Celclirated  Xtimbers, 

303   /i04  - 1 70-331  -  332, 

and  his  other  sti/les  may  be  hud  uf  all, 
ih'iders  t'lroii'jhuiU  the  world. 

JOSEPn  QlLLOTT  &  Sons,  New  York. 
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No.  11. 


BEEP  WATER. 


I  stood  bcsiile  a  sliallow  stream, 

A  stormy  temiiest  swept  it  o'er  ; 
Madly  it  plunged  and  dashed  about, 

Until  tlie  tempest  raged  no  more, 
Then  settled  back  into  a  calm. 

As  though  no  storm  had  wandered  by  ; 
The  same  soft  music  rippled  forth. 

The  same  calm  surface  met  the  eye. 
There  was  no  deiith  the  storm  to  reach, 

The  stony  bottom  lay  so  near, 
It  left  no  trace  of  tempest  wild, 

But  calm  and  peaceful  did  appear. 

Again  I  stood  beside  a  shore, 

Where  lay  the  ocean  dark  and  deep, 
A  strange,  sad,  moaning  met  my  ear 

Like  sorrow  sighing  in  its  sleep. 
I  saw  above  a  gathering  storm, 

And  heard  the  solemn  thunder  roar; 
■Soon  angry  waters,  rushing  wild. 

Were  madly  dashed  upon  the  shore. 
The  storm  passed  on  ;  a  rainbow  gleamed 

Above  the  water's  restless  moan. 
Yet  still,  the  waves  kept  rushing  on, 

Though  heaven's  sweet  light  above  them  shone. 
Too  deep  had  reached  the  tempest  wild. 

Too  fierce  had  been  the  cruel  blast ; 
No  rainbow  gleam  could  stop  ihe  moan, 

Or  stay  the  tide  when  storms  are  past. 

And  so  I  thought  some  lives  there  are 

So  like  the  little  rippling  stream, 
Wh  ose  hearts  so  light  no  sorrow  storm 

Could  ever  rouse  from  life's  sweet  dream. 
But  after  one  wild  burst  of  woe 

Forget  the  aching  and  the  pain, 
And  find  in  earth  smie  pleasant  vale. 

And  life  goes  on  the  same  again. 

But  there  are  those  whose  inner  life 

Is  like  the  restless,  stormy  morn. 
Whose  hearts  ache  on  at  sorrow's  touch, 

And  never  can  be  glad  again  ; 
Whose  depths  are  stirred  so  far  beneath. 

No  touch  of  time  can  ever  heal, 
But  moaning  always  like  the  sea. 

The  keenest  anguish  ever  feel. 

The  little  stream  goes  laughing  on 
O'er  pebbles  shining  bright  and  fair. 

The  mighty  sea  shall  ever  moan. 
For  many  dead  are  buried  there.      Sde  cted 


TO  DIXIE  LAND  AND  HACK. 


No.  2. 


At  Du  Quoin  in  Southern  Illinois,  I  ngain  con- 
nected with  the  I.  C.  R.  R.,  and  the  rest  of  niy  trip 
down  to  New  Orleans  was  completed  by  that  line. 
Just  as  it  began  to  get  daylight  Thursday  morning 
I  was  awakened  by  a  tremendous  whistling,  and 
pulling  aside  the  curtain  I  saw  that  we  were  cross- 
ing the  Ohio  river  at  Cairo  and  ascertained  also  that  the 
uneartlily  noise  came  from  a  boat  wliich  was  ferrying 
US-cars  and  all-across.  From  childhood's  hour  I  have 
been  averse  to  early  rising,  but  circumstances,  you 
know,  alter  cases, 'and  after  that  wild,  wierd  shriek  of 
the  ferry,  inore  sleep  that  morning  was  out  of  the 
question.  So  I  reluctantly  got  up.  When  I  ngain 
looked  out  of  the  window  we  were  in  Kentucky,  the 
"dark  and  bloody  ground"  where  Daniel  Boone 
loaded  and  tired  bis  little  gun  and  playfully  toyed 
with  his  red  neighbor's  back  hair.  The  country 
ttirough  which  we  passed  on  our  way  from  Cairo  to 
Fulton,  where  we  |breakfasted,  while  not  bad,  was 
hardly  of  such  a  kind  as  would  till  one  with  uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm.  The  more  of  it  I  saw  the 
more  powerfully  grew  within  me  the  idea  that 
Daniel  must  have  been  a  very  obstinate,  self-willed 
man  to  insist  on  remaining  there,  especially  when 
given  such  forcible  hints  by  the  Aborigines  todepart. 
But  perhaps  the  old  gentleman  was  fighting  for 
principle.  I  would  hesitate  to  impugn  his  good 
sense  by  saying  that  it  was  solely  for  possessions  of 
the  country.  As  time  passed  by  and  no  Fulton  and 
consequently  no  breakfast  had  yet  appeared  above 
the  horizon,  I  began  to  grow  faint  and  to  indulge  in 
severe  reflections  on  the  ferry  l>oat  which  had 
awakened  me  so  early  to  a  sense  of  my  need  of  food. 
I  recalled  as  best  I  could  the  number  and  kinds  of 
viands  I  had  partaken  of  the  night  before,  but  alas, 
that  could  do  nothir.g  towards  supplying  the  place 
of  a  breakfast  still  in  the  future.  After  leaving  St. 
Louis  I  had  begun  systematically  to  discourage  my 
appetite.  I  did  so  for  two  reasons.  First,  for  econ- 
omy's sake  for  I  was  wishing  to  prepare  to  live  in 
New  Orleans  on  the  European  plan,  and  a  hirge 
well  developed  appetite  and  a  high  priced  bill  of 
fare  are  two  very  incongruous  things.     Secondly,  I 
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dill  not  know  wliat  kind  of  boarding  we  might  have, 
and  as  a  mattnr  of  (^clf  pix)tectioii  I  did  no^.  want  to 
expose  mj-sclf  to  the  paiu  and  disappointment  of 
iiaving  a  good  appetite  on  hands  and  nothing  con- 
venient to  satisfy  its  cliiims.  For,  I  considered 
wiiliin  myself,  wliat  good  will  todo  me  to  haveanote 
for  20  days  on  my  hoarding  honse  in  Allegheny  for 
a  square  meal,  while  I  perish  with  hunger  at  a  rail- 
road restaurant?  So  tliat  morning  when  I  began  to 
long  for  the  savory  odor  of  broiled  sleak  I  strove  to 
deny  or  at  least  disguise  the  fact,  and  to  discourage 
each  symi)tom  of  hunger.  At  last  however  Fulton 
was  reached.  'J'he  c'.iecrful  song  of  the  gong  was 
heard  in  the  laiul,  and  in  gentle  accents  the  con- 
ductor informed  us  that  "we  had  twenty  minutes  for 
l)reakfast."  We  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  our  go- 
ing, but  went  out  at  once.  The  hotel,  considered 
from  an  0:Xlerior  standpoint,  was  by  no  means  at- 
traclive,  Imt  rememl)eriiig  that  appearances  are 
sometimes  deceptive,  1  ventured  to  examine  the  in- 
terior, and  once  inside  and  seatcil  at  the  well-filled 
table  all  my  doubts  and  fears  as  well  as  my  pruden- 
tial reasons  disappeared  along  with  the  victuals. 
My  (jnly  fear  then  was  that  the  train  might  start  be- 
fore I  woukl  have  time  to  show  my  appreciation  of 
the  ample  meal  before  me.  But  plenty  of  time  was 
given  us  and  as  our  train  once  more  started  on  its 
way  I  picked  out  a  green  and  mossy  spot  in  my 
memory  and  then  tenderly  laid  away  to  rest  the 
name  of  .  Fulton,  Ky.  Indeed  the  gastronomic 
features  of  both  the  routes  over  which  I  travelled, 
were  excellent.  The  provisions  were  uniformly 
good,  abundant,  well  served,  and  also  plenty  of  time 
given  you  to  do  yourself  justice.  They  take  things 
easier  down  South  than  we  do.  There  is  none  of 
that  frantic  rushing  to  and  fro  about  their  eating 
houses  which  we  see  up  North  when  the  brakeman 
yells  to  the  hungry  passenger,  "live  minutes  for  re- 
freshments." 

Fulton  is  ahnost  on  the  line  between  Kentuckj' 
and  Tennessee,  and  as  we  crossed  from  the  one 
State  to  the  otk.er  I  called  to  mind  the  fact  that  we 
were  only  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Island  No.  10, 
which  received  much  attention  and  not  a  little 
pounding  at  the  hands  of  the  valiant  Yanks  of  the 
North  during  the  late  unpleasantness.  I  had  a  de- 
sire to  see  the  old  i.sle,  but  although  I  stood  on  tip 
toe  I  was  disapi)oii'ited.  Being  of  a  jneditative  dis- 
position, I  soon  fell  into  a  muse.  The  way  I  came 
to  slip  into  this  particular  muse  can  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained by  the  dignified  Senior  who  is  familiar  with 
the  law  of  the  Association  of  Ideas.  At  Island  No. 
10,  [  mused,  some  men  got  hammered  and  pound- 


ed while  others  were  frightened  out  of  several  years' 
physical  development.  Now  No.  10  is  a  multiple  of 
No.  5  which  is  the  title  of  another  historic  place 
where  some  men  got  pounded  and  hammered,  while 
in  the  case  of  others  fits  and  tremblings  were  superin- 
duced. As  of  yore  the  subject  was  still  rich  in  food 
for  rellection. 

On  and  on  sped  the  train.  Fort  Pillow,  the  scene 
of  a  horrible  massacre  of  helpless  negroes  bj'  a  high- 
souled(?)  Southern  General,  was  left  away  to  the 
right,  and  at  about  two  o'clock  we  reached  Grand 
Junction  and  took  diimer.  On  a  hill  above  the  ho- 
tel could  still  be  seen  the  outlines  of  a  fort  from 
which  many  a  shell  had  been  sent  as  a  Rebel's 
greeting.  Indeed,  I  was  told  that  General  Sherman 
himself  had  a  very  narrow  escape  here,  as  he  with  a 
few  troops  was  passing  on  a  train.  Some  miles  di- 
rectly to  the  east  of  this  place  lay  the  hard-fought 
battlefield  of  Pittshnrgh  Landing,  where  many  a 
Northern  mother  lost  the  boy  she  loved  so  well. 
For  the  honor  of  my  emotion^vl  nature  I  regret  to  be 
compelled  to  say  that  such  solemn  refiections  and 
such  jiroximity  to  scenes  of  historic  interest  had  no 
appreciable  effect  in  diminishing  my  hunger.  So  I 
went  in  with  the  rest  and  ate  dinner.  It,  like  the 
breakfast,  was  good;  and  the  price,  like  my  appetite, 
showed  a  decided  increase.  IIow  they  managed  to 
get  up  such  good  meals  in  so  iorlorn  a  country  was 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  then  and  is  yet.  The 
countrj'  we  passed  through  that  day  seemed  to  be 
getting  worse  and  worse  the  further  south  we  got. 
From  morning  till  night  the  view  Irom  the  car  win- 
dows was  sad  and  dreary.  Tlie  land  was  mostly  un- 
fenced,  and  large  tracts  of  it  were  covered  with  weeds 
and  undergrowth.  The  homes  we  passed  were  most- 
ly hovels  of  the  poorest  kind,  with  flags  of  distress 
fluttering  from  broken  windowpanes.  Dogs  and  ne- 
groes seemed  to  be  the  chief  products.  Occasionally 
we  passed  a  building  which  apparently  had  seen  bet- 
ter davs  and  had  been  the  "Big  House"  of  the  plan- 
tation in  times  that  are  past,  and  all  appearances 
seem  to  indicate  that  those  times  have  been  past  a 
good  while.  Every  now  and  then  we  would  see 
small  herds  of  cattle  roaming  over  the  fenceless 
tracts.  Sad,  aged  and  meek  were  they.  They  wore 
that  look  of  stony  despair  which  showed  that  they 
were  cattle  in  whose  breasts  the  ambition  to  grow 
fat  had  long  b»fore  died  out.  The  vegetation  seemed 
so  scarce  that  really  I  think  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  should  have  the  coun- 
try fenced  in  to  preserve  the  poor  beasts  from  a 
heart-breaking  disappointment.  If  I  were  going  to 
turn  a  cow  of  mine  loose  anywhere  in  South-western 
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Tennessee  or  Northern  Mississippi,  I'd  be  careful  to 
give  her  -a  good  feed  in  the  morning  to  make  sure  ol 
her  liaying  strength  to  get  back  at  night.  The  towns 
tnrough  wluch  we  passed  were  very  ragged  at  the 
edges  and  run  down  at  the  liecl.  The  inhabitants 
didn't  seem  to  ))e  pushed  in  their  business.  Ther« 
appeared  to  be  none  of  that  unliealtliy  excitement 
and  rushing  about  tliat  we  see  wearing  the  poor 
nortlierners  out  on  Broadway.  I  may  say  that  tliat 
is  al)out  the  only  healthy  feature  I  noticed  either  in 
the  climate  or  tlic  people. 

Crowds  of  men  were  usually  collected  about  the 
stations.  There  they  were,  standing  about  with  their 
pantaloons  in  their  boots  chewing  tobacco  and  spit- 
ting in  concert  while  they  playfully  cursed  the  at- 
mos]ihere  and  unitedly  blanked  the  hard  times. 
"Yes!  yes!"  thought  I,  "poor  white  trash  !  IIow 
apt,  how  expressive,  how  singularly  apprppriate! 
7()or  white  trash  !"  As  we  sped  through  the  coun- 
try, large  tracts  of  which  could  be  seen  from  the 
cars — one  who  was  accustomed  to  Pennsylvania 
scenes  could  not  help  but  be  struck  by  the  appear- 
ance of  laziness  and  shiftlessness  which  character- 
ized the  places  and  persons  we  saw.  Nowhere  to  be 
seen  the  neat  farm-houses  and  outbuildings  which 
are  so  common  in  the  North.  Very  seldom  was  it 
that  any  one  was  seen  engaged  in  any  kind  of  work. 
Horses  were  scarce  and  tlie  long-eared,  deft-footed, 
mule  became  a  familiar  object.  The  soil  every- 
where was  the  color  of  brick  dust  and  seemed  to  be 
very  light  and  easily  washed  into  deep  gullies  by  the 
rains,  tliough  the  hills  were  not  high  and  the  slopes 
very  gentle.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we 
passed  through  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  where  the 
Rebel  General  Van  Dorn,  having  cut  off  Gen.  Grant's 
base  of  supplies,  compelled  that  veteran  for  once,  at 
least,  to  retreat.  I  don't  blame  him  for  it  now.  If 
the  country  was  as  poor  then,  a-i  it  apparently  is 
now,  a  base  of  supplies  must  have  'oeen  a  very  im- 
portant thing.  I  did  not  see  enough  in  the  day's 
ride  to  give  a  respectable  sized  army  of  men,  with 
aj)petites  like  mine,  a  passable  luncheon.  Indeed  it 
made  me  sad  to  look  out  over  the  broad  expanses  of 
land  once  so  good  but  now  so  neglected.  The  sin  of 
slaverj'  brought  with  it  its  own  retribution.  Its  curse 
hangs  over  the  land  yet.  The  soil  is  gory  and  red 
still  with  the  blood  of  oppression,  and  washed  and 
furrowed  by  the  tears  wriuig  out  by  cruelty  and  av- 
arice. Bitter  is  the  harvest  the  children  reap  now,  as 
the  fruit  of  their  fathers'  sowing,  and  still  they  are 
slow  to  learn  and  still  slower  to  admit  the  truth  di- 
vinely stated  tVuit  in  the  beginning  "God  hath  made 
of  one  I)lood  all  tlie  nations  of  men."    Thus,  I  fell 


into  another  muse  from  which  nothing  was  able  to 
extricate  me  until  supper  was  announced  as' we  ran 
into  Grenada.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  chang- 
es in  climate  that  day.  At  Cairo  there  was  snow 
and  ice.  Fiulher  south  the  snow  disappeared,  but 
the  ice  remained.  Then  the  ice  grew  gradually 
thinner  and  thiiuier,  until  at  Grcn.ada,  Miss.,  it,  loo, 
had  disappeareil.  At  Jackson,  which  wo  reacluul 
about  midnight,  a  longer  stop  than  usual  was  made. 
As  we  rolled  out  of  the  city  and  on  our  way  again, 
it  was  not  hard  to  imagine  that  in  the  rumble  of  the 
wheels  we  were  hearing  the  echoes  of  Admiral  Pur- 
ter's  and  Gen.  Grant's  guns  which  at.  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  not  many  miles  away,  had  at  one  time 
made  that  atmosphere  tremulous  with  sound. 

When  I  began  my  obervations  the  next  morning 
we  were  running  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain  and  the  air  while  still  a  trifl«  cool  was  far 
difl'erent  from  the  breeze  which  caressed  us  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Leaving  the  lake  our  way  led  us -through 
several  miles  of  swamp,  whpre,  oaJaoth  sides  of  the 
railroad,  which  was  built  up  on  an  embankment, 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  dense  forrest  of  live 
oaks,  from  whose  branches  hung  long  festoons  of 
greyish  moss,  also  palmetto  trees  and  a  multitive  of 
semi-tropical  plants,  all  growing  up  out  uf  the  water 
with  which  they  were  surrounded.  As  we  drew 
nearer  the  city  this  growth  was  cleaned  oti'  the 
swamp,  partially  drained  by  long  ditches  dug  through 
it.  Still  pools  of  water  were  to  be  seen  everywhere, 
and  life  about  New  Orleans  without  gum  boots 
would  be  a  burden  to  heavy  too  be  borne.  Our  train 
at  last  run  into,  or  rather  a  long  side  of,  a  station 
house  which  much  resembled  a  row  of  horse  stables  at 
a  country  church,  and  the  coniluctor  informeil  us 
that  we  were  in  New  Orleans.  I  felt  too  low  spirit- 
ed to  dispute  the  question  with  him  an(i  so  stepped 
out  on  the  platform,  while  the  damp,  raw,  chilly  air 
from  the  lake  of  the  swamps  ptrjolafed  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  my  frame,  "Is  this,"  I 
groaned,  "the  cresent  city  which  from  cliildhood's 
hour  I  have  pictured  as  sitting  in  a  tower  of  roses 
breathing  the  perfumes  of  or.mge  groves  and  m:ig- 
nolias?  Is  this  the  balmy  breeze  that  was  to  restore 
warmth  to  my  emaciated  form  chilled  l)y  Northern 
snows?  "Are  these,"  I  said,  as  I  raised  my  umbrel- 
la to  keep  oir  the  ra,in,  "the  sunbeams  in  whitdi  I 
was  to  joyously  bask?  "Ho  Sambo,"  I  yelled  in 
desperation,  "take  my  valise  and  lind  me  a  street 
car."  He  replied,  "yes  Boss.  Come  this  way  Boss." 
I  followed  him  to  the  end  of  platform  and  down  a 
short  square— about  KJO  yards  in  all — and  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  street  car.  "thar's  yer  car,  i)0ss.  A 
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quarter  please,  Boss,"  I  paid  him  in  sorrow  and 
groaned  again  in  spirit.  Shades  of  departed  slaves, 
ye  are  avenged,  but  why  should  I  be  the  victim  ? 
Thus  quarrelling  with  myself  and  shivering  with  the 
cold,  I  rode  up  to  Canal  St. 

Well  we've  just  got  to  New  Orleans  this  time. 
Have  patience,  gentle  reader,  we'll  get  to  the  expo- 
sition in  our  next. 


THE  GREATEST  CONQUEROR. 

DELIVERED  IN  PIIILO  SOCIETY,  BY  R.  ,T.  LOVE. 

The  world  is  a  great  battle-field.  Its  plains  have 
resounded  with  the  clash  of  arms,  the  shouts  of  con- 
tending hosts,  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  and  the 
groans  of  the  dying.  Its  rivers  have  been  dyed  with 
the  blood  of  the  slain,  and  its  soil  made  the  vast 
sepulcher  of  the  martyrs  of  war.  Horrible  as  this 
may  seem,  many  there  are  who,  forgetful  of  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  the  welfare  of  nations,  rush 
to  the  scene  of  carnage,  ambitious  of  renown,  and 
desiring  to  be  known  only  in  the  capacity  of  con- 
querors. Then  has  a  nation,  hailing  with  delight 
the  return  of  its  conquering  hero,  strewed  his  path- 
way with  flowers,  and  crowned  his  brow  with  regal 
honors. 

But,  however  great  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the 
warrior,  there  are  many  others  who  more  deserve  to 
be  called  a  conqueror  than  he.  True  greatness  does 
not  always  manifest  itself  in  arms,  or  genuine  royal- 
ty on  splendid  thrones.  No!  many  a  one  enacts  the 
changing  scenes  of  life  unnoticed,  who  daily  fights 
and  wins  battles  greater  than  those  of  trained  war- 
riors— greater,  because  he  encounters  a  more  for- 
midable enemy  in  the  person  of  Self:  a  greater  vic- 
tor than  the  conqueror  of  nations,  for  "He  that  rul- 
eth  his  own  spirit  is  bettor  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city." 

Within  self  there  are  innumerable  enemies  who 
require  constant  vigilance.  The  human  heart  is  a 
fortress  manned  by  the  most  powerful  foes,  who  are 
constantly  making  aggressive  movements  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  individual.  Human  nature 
is  a  refuge  for  the  most  subtle  foes  of  mankind,  and 
it  is  only  by  waging  a  continual  warfare  with  these 
that  he  is  able  to  break  ofif  the  shackles  of  habit  and 
association,  and  assert  his  independence.  From  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  human  life  is  one  continuous 
struggle,  one  vast  conflict,  between  right  and  wrong. 

In  childhood's  funny  hours,  in  youth's  pleasures 
and  dreams,  in  manhood's  stern  reality,  and  in  the 
calmer  season  of  old  age,  evil  must  be  met  and  com- 
bated. 


On  yonder  battle-field,  two  warriors  meet  in  per- 
sonal encounter.  For  some  time  victory  hangs  on 
a  doubtful  scale,  but  by  the  exercise  of  skill  in  the 
use  of  his  weapon,  and  persistent  efforts  to  conquer, 
one  strikes  his  adversary  to  the  ground,  and  standing 
over  his  prostrate  body  he  shouts  for  joy  at  his  vic- 
tory. Such,  methinks,  is  a  representation  of  him 
who,  conquering  his  passions,  and  breaking  free 
from  their  restraints,  asserts  his  manhood  and  re- 
veals his  courage.  But  like  a  wary  foe,  who,  unseen, 
attacks  his  adversary,  man's  evil  nature  rises  con- 
stantly to  do  him  battle,  and  the  smouldering  fires 
of  passion  fanned  into  life  by  the  breath  of  tempta- 
tion, burst  forth  with  increased  violence  and  threat- 
en him  with  ruin.  'Tis  then  that  the  greatest  ener- 
gies of  the  individual  are  called  into  action  ;  and  the 
appetites  that  strive  for  the  mastery  are  subdued, 
and  the  foes  within  self  are  completely  vanquished, 
the  victory  calls  for  higher  praise  than  ever  greeted 
the  ears  of  earth's  conquerors. 

Upon  the  troubled  sea  of  human  life,  many  a 
stately  vessel  which  bade  fair  to  make  a  successful 
voyage,  and  enter  the  haven  on  the  other  shore,  has 
been  swallowed  in  the  whirlpool  of  passion,  or  driven 
by  tempestuous  winds,  has  stranded  upon  the  shoals 
of  unbelief.  Beset  on  every  side  by  dangers,  the 
vessel  unmindful  of  its  course,  has  drifted  to  destruc- 
tion, and  buried  in  the  deepest  waters  of  despair  its 
precious  cargo, — a  human  soul.  How  many  starting 
in  life  with  the  fairest  prospects,  and  cherishing  the 
fond  hope  of  happiness  here  below,  and  the  hope  of 
a  glorious  immortality  beyond  the  grave,  have  been 
overthrown  by  their  enemies,  because  they  had  not 
the  moral  courage  to  defend  themselves,  or  the  faith 
to  rely  on  Divine  strength.  For  such  the  life  here- 
after has  no  reward.  But  for  the  Christian,  armed 
with  the  invisible  weapons  of  spiritual  warfare,  and 
triumphant  over  every  carnal  foe,  light  ariseth  even 
from  the  darkness  of  the  tomb ;  and  with  the  eye  of 
faith  penetrating  the  mists  of  futurity,  he  beholds 
within  the  gates  of  pearl  a  crown  of  life  for  "him 
that  overcometh." 

CHURCH  HYMNS. 

AS  SUNG. 

Waw-kaw,  saw  daw  aw  waw, 
Thaw  saw  tliaw  law  aw  waw, 
Waw-kaw,  taw,  thaw  raw  vaw  braw  , 
Aw  thaw  raw  jaw  saw  aw. 

AS  WRITTEN. 

Welcome,  sweet  clay  of  rest, 

That  saw  the  Lord  arise, 
Welcome  to  this  reviving  breast, 

And  these  rejoicing;  eyes. —  Tin-  lUini. 
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CHRONICLES. 


BY  SIIAPHAN,  THE  SCRIBK. 

[Searching  among  some  old  musiy  records  of  the 
College  a  few  days  since,  we  found  this,  hitherto,  un- 
piihlished  chapter  of  Chronicles. — Eds.] 

Now  there  was  in  the  land  of  Lawrence  county, 
an  unwalled  city,  called  New  Wilmington  ;  and 
there  was,  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  a  templeof  learn- 
ing, where  the  wise  men  and  the  doctors  of  the  law 
taught  daily. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  young  men  and  maidens 
throughout  all  the  land  to  go  up  to  Wilmington, 
even  to  the  temple  of  learning  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  there  to  be  instructed  at  the  feet  of 
the  doctors  of  the  law  and  of  the  wise  men  in  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  fathers.  And  all  who  came  to 
this  temple  to  be  instructed  W'cre  put  into  one  of  the 
hands  which  was  in  the  temjile.  The  number  of  the 
hands  w:is  even  as  the  nund)er  of  the  days  of  the 
week ;  and  each  one  of  the  bands  did  have  a  place 
assigned  to  it  in  the  synagogue  by  the  rulers  there- 
of. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Arthur,  the  President,  and  in  the  fourth 
month  of  the  year,  about  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month,  that  there  arose  a  tumult  between  the  Sopho- 
more and  the  Freshman  bands.  For  the  Freshites 
did  come  in  from  time  to  time  into  that  part  of  the 
synagogue  which  was  the  place  of  the  Sophites. 
Then  the  Sophites  took  counsel  how  they  might 
drive  them  out  of  their  coasts,  and  they  did  set  a 
watch  so  that  none  of  the  Freshites  could  come  that 
way. 

Now  when  the  Freshites  had  come  and  seen  what 
was  done,  they  were  exceedingly  wroth,  and  certain 
ones  of  them  did  fall  upon  the  watches  and  did 
strive  for  the  mastery.  Then  it  happened  that  a 
Fresliite  named  Thomas  did  fight  mightily  and  per- 
formed great  deeds  of  valor  that  day  and  did  keep 
the  place  which  he  had  been  set  to  watch.  And 
even  one  came  from  the  tribe  of  Seniors  to  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  going  on,  and  did  mingle  in 
the  fight.  At  last  when  the  day  was  far  spent  they 
again  counseled  what  they  should  do.  And  one 
named  David,  from  the  country  of  the  Alleghenies, 
in  the  land  of  Hunting  Ion  did  many  deeds  of  valor 
that  day. 

Now  when  the  morning  was  come,  about  the 
seventh  liour,  there  came  into  the  synagogue  the 
two  bands  that  they  might  again  strive  for  the  mas- 
tery.   When  they  came  nigh  onto  the  synagogue, 


the  door  was  shut  and  a  great  bolt  did  hold  it.  Then 
did  they  wait  till  the  keeper  of  the  synagogue  should 
come  and  open  the  door.  And  while  they  tarried, 
there  came  unto  them  one  of  the  doctors  of  the  law 
and  besought  them  that  they  would  do  nothing  rash- 
ly ;  but  they  heeded  him  not  and  only  waited  for 
the  coming  of  the  keeper,  who  would  unlock  the 
door. 

Now  about  the  eighth  hour,  as  soon  as  the  great 
bell  had  ceased  ringing,  the  keeper  came  to  move  back 
the  iron  bolt.  And  when  the  bands  beheld  him, 
they  raised  a  great  shout  and  essayed  to  move  for- 
ward. And  lo !  a  voice  fell  among  them,  saying  to 
the  keeper,  "Thou  shalt  not  push  back  the  bolt,"  and 
turning  they  beheld  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue 
standing  in  their  midst.  Remembering  the  words  of 
the  ruler  and  giving  due  heed  to  them,  the  keeper 
unbolted  not  the  door. 

Then  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  stood  up  in  their 
midst  and  spake  unto  them  and  said,  "Why  so  much 
thusness?  Hear  ye  all,  this  day  the  words  which  I 
spake  to  you.  Ye,  of  the  Sophomore  band  shall  sit 
on  my  right  hand,  even  of  the  way  by  which  ye  en- 
ter into  the  midst  of  the  synagogue  ;  but  ye,  rebel- 
lious Freshman,  I  will  place  on  my  left  hand,  even 
of  the  way  by  which  we  enter  in.  But  my  chosen 
band  of  Seniors  will  I  place  in  the  corner  of  promise, 
whence  the  responses  do  come." 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  had  made  an 
end  of  saying  these  things,  the  keeper  did  push  back 
the  door,  aud  all  did  go  into  the  synagogue  and 
did  sit  down,  even  in  the  places  where  the  ruler  of 
the  synagogue  had  said.  Thus  ended  the  groat  tu- 
mult. 


— That  theie  is  room  for  at  least  one  more  college 
and  several  district  schools  in  West  Virginia,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following :  A  short  time  ago  a  man 
from  the  mountains  of  that  State  came  into  a  small 
town  with  a  "nigger"  fur  sale,  never  having  heard  of 
the  late  war. 


— The  students  of  Harvard  have  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  overseers,  asking  that  for  students  of 
twenty-one  and  over  attendance  on  prayers  be 
not  made  compulsory,  nor  for  younger  stud^iits  un- 
less their  guardians  so  desired. 


— "All  honor  to  liim  wlio  sliall  win  tlie  prize.'' 
The  world  has  cried  for  a  tliousand  years, 
lUit  to  liiiii  who  tries  and  who  fails  and  dies, 
I  t,'ive  great  honor  and  teans.— .SV/€c/c</. 
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TltJTII  sliniiltl  never  lie  (lis-coiintennneed. 


EKFECTION  is  a  lii-li  aim  in  life,  Imt  ri^ht 
-^^/stonld  lic-tlie  supreme  end  of  all  aetif)n. 


VEliY  life  is  ju(ll^ed  before  two  (l  ihunals,  the 
tlio  liuniaii  and  the  divine,  and  tried  by  two 
standard.^,  the  opinion  of  men  and  tlie  law  of  Cjod^ 

E  is  hut  half  developed  whose  moral  powers  are 
/  Vc(t  to  slundier  on  in  nature's  darkness,  though 
his  "mind  can  grasp  infinity;  hut  he  whose  heart  and 
head  together  work  in  mystic  harmony — he  is  a  man. 


y_J  NOTIIER  term's  grades  have  l)ecn  distributed 
J  -^and  the  relative  standing  of  the  students  of:  the 
sevei'al'clas.ses  has  been  fi.xed.  Some  are,  perhaps, 
jjleased;  while  others  are  displeased.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  figure.-?  show  that  during  last  term  good 
work  was  done  and  tliat  all  of  Westminster's  students 
are  a  credit  to  her.  Tiiough  the  grading  system  is 
not  the  best,  we  trust  that  the  result  is  such  that  no 
otlier  system  would  materially  affect  it.  Every  stu- 
dent .should  have  a  higher  motive  to  urge  him  on  to  ' 
a  fuH(M-  knowledge  niid  more  prnrtical  comprehen-  I 


sionofthe  branches  he  pursues  than  an  unworthy 
aspiration  to  secure  the  highest  grade.  He,  who 
makes  this  the  aim  of  his  college  life,  will  find  him- 
self poorly  equipped  for  any  calling.  It  is,  of  course, 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  system  to  make 
it  possible  for  a  student  to  follow  such  a  course,  and 
yet  observation  has  shown  this  to  be  one  of  its  in- 
evitable fruits.  However  tempting  it  may  be,  the 
true  student  will  not  think  of  it.  His  object  should 
be  and  will  be  to  .acquire  not  simply  vvhat  will  he  of 
service  to  him,  as  a  student,  but  that  wliich  will 
stimulate  and  elevate  him  when  he  mingles  with  the 
world  at  large,  and  meets  face  to  face  the  stern  reali- 
ties of  life. 


HE  students  who  expected  the  promised  list  of 
word.s  in  this  issue  will  ag.ain  be  disappointed. 
It  is,  howevei',  through  no  f;iult  of  ours  nor  of  the 
printers.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure  the 
necessaiy  type,  the  diacritical  marks,  which  are  re- 
quired for  proper  pronunciation,  being  seldom  used 
except  by  the  publishers  of  dictionaries.  Tlie  words 
will  appear  soon  and  we  hope  they  will  be  all  the 
more  nppreciated  because  of  the  delay. 


T  N  another  column  will  be  found  a  commuiiica- 
*■  tion  from  Monmouth,  which  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest not  only  bj'  the  students  of  Westminster  but 
l)y  the  graduates  and  other  friends  of  that  college 
whom  we  number  among  our  patrons.  All  will  re- 
joice in  her  prosperity  to-day  and  tiie  indications  of 
a  brighter  future.  Both  students  and  profe.ssors 
seem  to  know  how  to  work  to  bring  success.  When 
it  can  be  said  of  any  institution  that  there  is  "no 
lack  of  interest  in  the  class-room.  Christian  union 
and  society  hall,"  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is 
doing  a  good  work — one  whicli  will  be  far-reacliiiig 
and  permanent  in  its  results. 


✓^HE  ]\Ieigs-Undcrhill  entertainmeiiton  theeven- 
^-^ing  of  January  2'Jth  was  a  decided  success.  Th  e 
church  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  it  is  but 
the  truth  to  say  that  every  one  was  much  pleased. 
It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  four  sisters  are  found  who 
have  such  marked  musical  talent.  The  young  Uidies 
have  won  a  wortliy  fame  and  the  unanimous  conclu- 
sion of  all  who  listen  to  tliem  is  that  it  is  well  deserv- 
ed. All  their  selections  were  well  chosen  and  ren- 
dered in  such  fine  style  that  the  audience  recalled 
them  at  the  close  of  every  performance.  The  read- 
ings and  recitations  of  Mr.  llnderhill  were  also  well 
received.    His  "Brother  Sam's  Letter"  and  the  am- 
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bilious  German's  speech  called  fortl-.  peals  of  laugh- 
ter and  much  hearly  applause,  while  the  "Little 
Stowaway"  and  the  selection  from  Will  Carleton 
were  read  with  so  much  feeling  and  such  good  efl'ect 
that  the  ticking  of  the  clock  was  plainly  audible. 
■Upon  the  whole  the  entertainment  was  one  of  the 
finest  the  Wilmington  people  have  ever  had,  and  we 
believe  that  the  company  have  been  no  place  where 
they  have  been  more  heartily  appreciated  or  will  he 
welcomed  again  with  more  cordiality. 


V^.i.'^HEN  we  read  from  time  to  time  liow  unfeeling 
^^^*^and  inhuman  riches  can  make  a  man,  we  can- 
not but  be  thankful  that  Providence  has  kindly  with- 
held them  from  so  manJ^  We  read  with  much  in- 
terest and  admiration  the  account,  given  in  the  pa- 
pers a  short  time  since,  of  the  heroism  of  two  little 
boys  in  one  of  the  southern  States ;  but  we  look 
with  contempt,  or  rather  with  pitj',  upon  the  man 
who  placed  such  a  meagre  estimate  upon  their  forti- 
tude and  courage.  The  bridge,  spanning  a  deep 
chasm,  over  which  one  of  the  great  southern  rail- 
roads passed,  had  been  swept  away  in  a  violent  storm. 
The  next  train  must  plunge  headlong  into  the  rag- 
ing waters  unless  a  signal  is  given.  Two  little  boys, 
with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  bravest  man,  determine 
to  avert  the  terrible  disaster.  For  four  long  hours, 
amid  the  cold  and  the  storm,  the  little  fellows  watched 
with  patient  endurance,  and  all  on  board  were  saved. 
Many  were  the  purses  that  were  emptied  of  their 
contents  for  those  brave  boys,  and  many  were  the 
hearts  that  were  thankful  to  their  God  for  such  a 
deliverance;  but  among  the  number  who  blessed  the 
boys  and  rejoiced,  there  was  one  man  whose  soul 
was  so  callous  that  he  valued  their  hei'oism  at  but 
five  paltry  dollars,  and  that  man  was  a  millionaire. 
His  own  life  had  been  saved,  and  the  life  of  his  wife 
and  several  members  of  his  family  who  had  been 
traveling  with  him  in  his  private  parlor  car,  in  all  the 
splendor  and  luxury  which  a  man  of  wealth  can  af- 
ford, and  yet  he  valued  them  no  more  highly  than 
the  pittance  which  he  offered.  How  are  we  to  re- 
gard such  a  man  ?  We  scorn  to  think  that  human- 
ity can  sink  so  low ;  that  riches  can  make  man  so 
little  like  a  man.  Such  a  creature  needs  our  com- 
passion— our  prayers  rather  than  our  curses. 


HIIjE  it  is  not,  perhaps,  proper  for  a  college 
paper  to  enter  the  domain  of  politics  yet  there 
are  some  political  questions'which,  from  the  element 
of  morality  entering  into  them,  come,  wo  think,  pro- 
perly within  the  sphere  of  both  college  and  religious 


journals.  Among  these  may  be  classed  the  question 
of  the  suppression  or  perpetuation  of  Mormonism. 

Our  readers  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  their  his- 
tory and  practices  to  render  a  sketch  of  this  sect  un- 
necessary. It  is  known  to  all  that  under  the  cloak 
of  religion  they  trample  under  their  feet  the  laws  of 
the  land  and  pny  no  regard  to  the  principles  of 
morality  and  the  law  of  God.  We  know  that  their 
avowed  policy  is  in  opposition  to  the  government  of 
this  nation  and  that  their  power  is  fast  spreading 
from  Utah  through  all  our  western  territories.  We 
have  found  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  adminis- 
ter our  laws  among  them  on  account  of  the  servile 
obedience  they  render  to  their  rulesr.  In  view  of 
these  facts  it  is  certainly  high  time  that  something 
be  done  to  check  their  growing  power  and  teac^h 
them  submission  to  wholesome  restraints.  Measures 
have  been  adopted  but  have  failed  to  secure  the  de- 
sired result.  Laws  have  been  jiassed  but  their  exe- 
cution has  been  hindered  for  lack  of  power  to  en- 
foi'ce  them.  Education  has  been  tried  but  the  teach- 
ers have  been  compelled  cither  to  teach  Mormon 
principles  or  to  leave  the  territory.  Peace  measures 
have  failed  in  trial  until  now  it  seems  almost  as  if 
the  strong  arm  of  military  power  must  beat  down 
their  determined  opposition  to  national  authority. 
If  force  must  be  used  to  compel  obedience,  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  delaying  until  thi^;  power  has  the 
whole  north-west  in  its  grasp. 

The  existence  of  such  a  sect  in  our  midst  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  christian  element  of  our  nation  and  de- 
serves the  condemnation  of  all  law-abiding,  christian 
citizens.  There  are  enough  christian  people  in  this 
land  to  compel  our  legislators  to  wipe  this  blot  from 
our  nations  history,  that  a  people  live  among  us  in 
open  violation  of  law  both  human  and  divine.  It  is 
to  the  church  as  the  moi-al  renovator  of  the  world 
that  we  look  for  the  correction  of  this  and  every 
other  moral  evil  existing  in  our  land. 


HE  Day  of  Prayer  for  colleges  and  schools  was 
observed  by  appropriate  services.  It  seems  to 
us  especially  fitting  that  such  a  day  should  lie  at)- 
pointed  and  observed.  As  students  we  are  interested 
not  alone  in  our  own  college  but  in  tlie  colleges  and 
schools  all  over  the  land.  The  cause  of  education  is 
a  common  cause  which  links  us  together  in  a  united 
brotherhood.  However  much  our  interests  may 
differ  in  other  respects,  the  desire  to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  af- 
fords us  an  end  toward  which  we  may  all  strive,  and 
for  which  we  may  send  up  our  united  petitions  to 
the  throne  of  grace.    The  observance  of  such  a  day 
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does  much  to  break  down  the  spirit  of  antac;onisni 
between  colleges  and  to  remove  that  spirit  of  sec- 
tional jealousy  too  often  found  among  students. 
They  realize  that  they  are  only  a  part  of  the  great 
force  wliose  appointed  task  is  the  enlightenment  of 
the  world.  Viewed  in  another  light  also,  this  custom 
is  very  fitting.  Education  has  been  called  the  hand- 
maid of  religion.  The  church  depends  largely  on 
education  as  derivetl  from  our  colleges  and  schools 
for  strength  to  carry  on  her  work  in  the  moral  ele- 
vation of  mankind.  ■  Hence,  it  is  proper  that  on 
a  certain  day  Christians  all  over  the  world  should 
unite  in  asking  God's  blessing  to  rest  upon  these 
sources  whence  the  church  derives  her  power.  Not 
for  prosperity  alone  should  their  prayers  be  offered 
but  that  the  instruction  there  imparted  and  the 
knowledge  there  gained  should  be  the  true  wisdom, 
sanctified  by  divine  grace  and  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world  and  to 
the  elevation  of  the  human  race.  However,  we 
think  every  minister  should  call  his  congregation 
together  on  that  day  and  thus  make  it  a  day  of 
jirayer,  not  by  the  colleges  themselves  but  by  the 
whole  Christian  world. 


FROM  MONMOUTH. 

Editors  Hoi.cad. — Greeting  to  our  fellow  students 
of  Westminster  College.  Your  communication  re- 
ceived, and  read  with  interest.  In  no  college  do 
the  students  of  Monmouth  take  such  an  interest  as 
in  Westminster.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  among 
our  correspondents,  and  may  the  correspondence 
prove  as  beneficial  to  each  as  we  both  trust  it  will. 
As  your  letter  gave  us  so  many  ideas  of  your  insti- 
tution and  the  work  therein,  we  will  give  something 
of  the  working  of  our  College,  hoping  it  may  prove 
as  interesting  to  you  as  yours  was  to  us. 

Our  College  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  There 
is  a  large  attendance  and  an  unusual  amount  of 
good  work  is  being  done.  There  seems  to  be  no 
lack  of  interest  in  class-room.  Christian  Union  or 
society  hall.  We  have,  this  term,  lost  one  of  our 
best  professors.  Dr.  McDill,  professor  of  Philoso- 
phy, received  an  appointment  to  the  Seminary  at 
Xcnia,  and  has  left  the  College  to  assume  new  du- 
ties in  that  place.  His  dei)arture  was  much  re- 
gretted both  by  faculty  and  students.  Part  of  his 
classes  I'ccite  to  President  McMichael  and  part  to 
tutors.  A  new  professor  will  be  elected  to  take  his 
))lace  next  fall.  The  Christian  Union  is  a  Christian 
organization  consisting  entirely  of  students.  It  is  a 
well  organized  institution,  very  similar  to  the  Y.  M. 


C.  A.,  except  in  name.  Almost  all  the  students  of 
the  College  who  are  professing  Christians  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  and  a  good  work  is  being  done  by 
them. 

The  College  has  four  well  sustained  literary  soci- 
eties, two  consisting  of  gentlemen  and  two  of  ladies. 
Each  society  has  a  «  ell  furnished  hall,  with  a  well 
selected  library.  The  gentlemen  hold  an  annual 
contest  at  the  close  of  the  fall,  and  the  ladies  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  term.  The  County  Library  and 
reading  room,  consisting  of  some  twelve  thousand 
volumes  and  the  best  papers  and  magazines,  is  situ- 
ated but  a  short  distance  from  the  college,  and  the 
students  are  granted  special  privileges.  In  a  room 
adjoining  the  County  Library  is  the  College  Library, 
which,  although  containing  many  choice  volumes, 
is  not  so  well  kept  up  on  account  of  the  excellent 
County  Library. 

Some  years  ago  some  of  the  students  formed  a 
lecture  association,  and  each  winter  some  half-dozen 
good  lecturers  are  brought.  These  associations,  al- 
though never  having  proved  much  of  a  financial 
success,  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  both  students 
and  citizens.  We  mightsay  we  almost  envy  you  your 
new  boarding  hall.  It  is  something  that  has  been 
long  wanted  and  needed  here,  but  it  seems  not  to 
come. 

May  the  good  work  which  has  been  manifesting 
itself  in  your  college  continue  to  nrosper.  The  best 
wishes  of  the  Courier  are  with  the  students  of  West- 
minster College.  M. 

EXCHANGES. 

In  this  country  we  are  too  prone  to  ask  ourselves 
the  question  : 

"Wliat  is  worth  in  uiiythiiig 
But  so  nnicli  money  as  'twill  bring?" 
In  the  great  pursuit  of  what  is  deemed  practical 
we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  hi'sl  in  life  is  gained 
by  the  cultivation  and  nourishment  of  the  inner  na- 
ture. Life's  highest  aims  should  not  be  sacrificed 
for  mere  temporal  success. — The  Purdue. 

In  the  right  of  private  judgment  there  can  l)e  no 
monopoly ;  concerning  the  standard  of  beauty,  no 
ex-cathedra  discussions.  Sneers  and  nicknames  may 
take  the  place  of  rack  and  thumbscrew,  and  high- 
art  critics  sit  in  the  inquisitor's  chair,  but  they  can 
not  long  hold  tiie  mind  in  servitude. — The  College 
Ohio. 

"Snow  Bound"  is  to  us  what  ''The  Cotter's  Satur- 
day Night"  is  to  the  Scotchman.  It  is  a  beautiful 
picture,  which  once  seen  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  It 
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is  a  poem  from  whose  reading  one  rises  with  higher 
and  hetter  thoughts.  Its  description  of  the  old  New 
England  home  endears  his  own  home  to  every  man 
and  draws  closer  the  chords  which  bind  him  to  all 
that  is  good  and  true.  Through  this  idyl  above  ha 
Whittier  indebted  us  to  him  in  way  we  can  never 
repay. — The  Illini. 

The  world  is  moving.  Thought  is  advancing. 
Everything  is  making  progress.  The  old  is  giving 
place  to  the  new.  We  have  a  new  way  of  thinking 
and  doing  everything.  Railroads,  telegraph  lines 
and  tclepliones  are  getting  to  be  old  when  placed 
beside  the  many  new  things  which  arc  crowding  in 
upon  us.  It  is  well  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  but 
there  is  but  little  danger  of  getting  too  fiir  ahead  of 
the  times. — Tlie  Student. 

Doubt  was  chained  and  science  lay  palsied  a  thou- 
sand years  ;  but,  when  the  chains  were  broken,  he 
led  us  forth  into  the  glory  of  new  worlds,  both 
within  and  without. 

Doubt,  held  in  check,  bade  us  to  investigate  and 
believe  intelligently  what  we  do  believe;  but  give 
liim  the  reins  and  he,  phseton-like,  would  drive  us 
to  destruction.— IFoos^er  Collegian. 


OTHER  COLLEGES. 

—Class  of  '87,  Chautauqua  Course,  has  18,500. 
■  -Oxford  has  910  Freshmen;  Cambridge^  has  G91. 
—Base  ball  flourishes  at  the  Ontario  Ladies' 
College. 

—The  Junior  class  at  Columbia  is  seven  hundred 
dollars  in  debt. 

—The  students  at  Dartmouth  are  about  to  build 
an  observatory. 

—Maine  University,  after  being  closed  ten  years, 
is  to  be  reopened  soon. 

—One  hundred  and  ninety  college  papers  are  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

—The  ladies  of  Elmira  College  are  discussing  the 
"Higher  Education  of  Men." 

—The  faculty  of  Brown  agrees  with  the  class  of 
'87  that  the  Freshmen  shall  not  carry  canes. 

—The  students  of  Kings  College,  Nova  Scotia,  are 
in  a  state  of  revolt  against  the  powers  that  be. 

— Tlie  whole  number  of  students  in  the  collegiate 
departments  of  the  colleges  in  the  United  States  is 
32,000. 

—Out  of  158G  students,  Harvard  has  only  26  Di- 


vinity students.  It  has  153  law  students  and  249 
medical  students. 

— A  statue  of  Ezra  Cornell,  the  patron  of  Cornell 
University,  has  been  ordered  from  the  American 
sculptor.  Story,  who  is  now  studying  at  Rome. 

— A  thousand  dollar  scholarship  has  just  been 
given  to  Dartmouth  on  condition  that  no  one  shall 
receive  the  benefit  of  it  who  uses  liquors  or  tobacco. 

— The  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  the  University 
of  Edinburg  receives  $16,000  a  year.  The  heads  of 
the  departments  of  Latin  and  Mathematics  receive 
$17,500  each. 

— A  piece  of  sponge  cake  has  been  made  by  a 
Vassar  girl  and  presented  to  President  elect  Cleve- 
land. It  is  said  that  Mr.  Cleveland  prizes  it  highly 
and  will  use  it  as  a  paper-weight  when  he  goes  to 
the  White  House. 

PERSONALS. 

— Mr.  John  McNaugher,  '80,  was  visiting  friends 
in  town  a  short  time  ago. 

— One  good  result  from  the  Democratic  victory. 
Perry  Coon  has  a  new  hat. 

— Rev.  J.  W.  Witherspoon  and  Joseph  McNaugher 
were  in  town  on  Thursday  last. 

— Prof.  N.  M.  Crowe,  '83,  has  been  received  as  a 
student  of  Theology  by  the  Presbytery. 

— John  Price,  '83,  was  sick  during  the  holidays, 
and  his  school  was  managed  by  substitutes. 

— Morrison  leads  in  the  great  side  whisker  race. 
J.  C.  Adair  will  probably  take  the  red  ribbon  for  full 
beard. 

— Rev.  H.  C.  Marshall  has  been  released  from  his 
pastoral  charge,  and  has  been  instructed  to  declare 
the  pulpit  vacant. 

— Prof.  Taggart  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  First 
church  last  Sabbath,  Rev.  Mr.  McVey,  the  regular 
pastor,  being  absent. 

— Miss  Patterson  was  absent  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  last  attending  the  wedding  of  a  friend  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 

— Rev.  A.  P.  Hutchinson,  of  Rushvillc,  Ind.,  is 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  nervous  prostration.  He 
is  at  present  in  New  Wilmington. 

Professor  Thompson  has  l)een  troubled  with  rheu- 
matism for  some  time  and  was  not  able  to  take 
charge  of  his  classes  on  Wednesday. 

— Rev.  Joseph  McKelvey,  '6.3,  will  be  installed 
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j)astor  ol'  (lie  coiigregalioiis  of  Kings  Creek  and  Oak; 
land,  Frankfort  rresbj'tery,  on ,  Wedncgday  and 
Thuisday  of  the  first  week  of  January'. 

—  Ucv.  0.  G.  McDowell,  '81,  lias  received  uiiaiii- 
nions  call  froni  the  Harrisvillc,  ().,  eongregatinn  of 
wiiicli  Rev.  J.  McFarrer,  78,  was  the  late  pastor. 

— Professor  Wallace  is  conducting  an  arithnielic 
class  on  I'^riday  afternoons  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  English  examinations. 

— Miss  ]\f!iggie  Campbell,  '86,  who  was  sick  dniing 
v;ica,tion  and  the  first  of  the  term  witli  intermittent 
I'cvrr,  is  somewhat  better  though  slill  unable  to  lea.ve 
tlie  house. 

— Dr.  Mehard's  new  church  atEastbrook  was  dedi- 
cated on  Thursday,  the  2;)th.  Di-.  Brown  of  New 
Castle  preached  in  the  morning  and  Dr.  Ferguson 
in  the  evening. 

— Professor  Thompson  will  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Fulnre  of  Dairying  in  the  West,"  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Penn.sylvania  State  Dairyman's  Association  at 
Meadville,  February  4th. 

— The  friends  of  Miss  Agnes  J.  Katz,  ,79,  will  he 
pleased  to  learn  of  her  promotion,  last  fall,  to  the 
Gramihar  department,  Luckey  School,  Pitfsburgh, 
where  she  is  at  present  teaching. 


COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 
— Grades  were  distributed  last  Monday  morning. 

—  (iuery. — Wiio  broke  the  door-bell  oyer  at  the  new 
dormitorj'? 

W.\NTKD  :  Si.xty-three  girls  to  help  fill  the  board- 
ing hall.    Capacity  seventy -live. 

—  Daily  services,  preparatory  to  the  communion, 
were  held  in  the  first  U.  P.  church  last  week. 

—Question— Why  is  Prof.  Mitchell  like  the  itch  ? 
Answer  —  Because    he   makes   the   third  Preps, 
scratch. 

— At  last  we  will  have  light.  New  lamps  have 
lieen  bought  for  the  campus  and  will  soon  be  placed 
in  position. 

— Tlie  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  college  is  still  increasing 
in  numbers  and  general  interest.  Eleven  new  mem- 
bers have  been  received  this  term. 

—Owing  to  the  fact  that  Major  Dane  has  not  yet 
returned  from  Europe,  the  lecture  announced  for 
last  Monday  evening  was  postponed. 

-^Professor  Austin  has  at  present  two  classes  in 


vocal  music.  The  primary  class  meets  Tuesday  at  1 
p.  m.,  and  the  advanced  class  meets  on  Wednesday 
at  the  same  hour. 

— The  inauguration  of  Ilev.  E.  T.  Jeflc  is,  D.  D., 
who  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Psychology,  in  Lin- 
coln University,  will  take  place  on  Feb.  ;». 

— The  following  six  ladies  who  were  in  College  last 
term,  have  not  returned  :  '  Misses  Brewster,  Elliott, 
Dawson,  McIIenry,  Wright  and  Van  Orsdel. 

-V, — The  ladies  at  the  Hall  acted  partly  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  last  HoLCAD  and  had  a  tad'y-pulling 
last  Saturday  evening  but  did  not  invite  the  boys. 

—  The  Senior  class  have  elected  tlu^  following  of- 
ficers :  Pres.,  Hattie  Poppuio;  v.  P.,  II.  P.  Allen  ; 
Sec,  Hattie  F.  Black;  Treas.,  Maggie  Brown;  Mar- 
shall, J.  A.  Van  Ofsdel. 

— The  next  entertainment  of  the  lecture  course 
will  be  given  by  Miss  Jessie  Couthoui,  February  11. 
Miss  Couthoui  has  the  rexjufation  of  being  one  of 
the  b.est  elocutionists  in  the  country. 

— The  Adelphic  Society  chose  the  negative  side 
of  the  contest  debate  question.  "Resolved,  that  un- 
der the  present  circumstances  a  protective  tarilf  is 
sound  national  policy  for  the  United  States." 

— On  Thursday,  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges, 
the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  held  a  very  interesting  mcet- 
ingatlOa.  m.  At  1:30  p.m..  Rev.  A.  J.  Greer  preached 
an  interesting  sermon  from  the  text,  "Epajihras,  the 
servant  of  Christ." 

— There  was  a  debate  on  the  "Woman's  Rights 
Question,"  between  a  committe  of  the  Leagorean 
Society  and  the  Fsi'^^ulty  Wednesday  afternoon  last. 
We  have  not  heard  how  the  question  was  decided. 
But  suppose  the  Faculty  took  the  laurals  as  usual. 

— The  limit  for  examination  in  geography  is,  that 
part  of  the  earth  included  between  the  thirtieth  par- 
allels of  latitude.  No  limit  lias  beeii  given  in  arith- 
metic, but  instead;  the  exainiiiation  will  include  the 
whole  subject.  -  This  is 'in  acco.rd:ulce  with  the  sug- 
gestion offereci  in  our  columns:  and  will,  we  lioi)e, 
prove  a  success..  , 

— The  Senior  class  -sent  a  petition  signed  by  the 
majority  of  the  members  to  the  Faculty  last  Monday 
asking  that  the  Senior  orations  might  take  place 
during  the  spring  term  as  they  did  last  year.  The 
Faculty  replied  that  they  had  already  decided  that 
the  orations  should  be  given  this  term,  and  of  course 
their  decision  can  not  be  changed. 

— W.  P.  Stevenson,  '82,  has  accepted  a  call  to  West 
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Bellevuc  Presliyterian  church,  near  Allegheny,  and 
has  taken  charge  of  that  congregation.  The  people 
there  have  generously  given  him  a  vacation  of  five 
months  during  the  summer,  which  he  will  improve 
by  taking  a  trip  to  Europe.  He  will  sail  April  30th 
in  the  "City  of  Berlin."  We  hope  he  may  have  a 
pleasant  time. 

— The  editors  of  the  Holcad  are  all  absent  except 
two.  These  have  probably  been  appointed  to  over- 
see the  movements  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  West- 
minster. 

We  copy  the  above  from  the  GVo^e  of  January  2nd. 
Since  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
it  is  of  course  ofRcnil.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
prompted  by  certain  criticisms  made  in  ourcolumns 
on  the  Faculty  and  Board.  Forgive  us  this  time  and 
hereafter  our  motto  shall  be  "nil  nisi  bonum." 

— One  of  our  editors  Vv-hile  wandering  in  dream- 
hmd  the  other  niglit  met  the  Jlon.  Ben  Butler  and 
interviewed  him  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  toward  him  in  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign. Bon  bore  ud  bravely  for  some  time,  but,  his 
feelings  eventually  got  the  better  of  him,  and  draw- 
ing out  a  lai'ge  cotton  handkerchief  he  wiped  his 
streaming  eyes,  exclaiming,  "It  was  a  mean  shame 
anyhow!"  Our  editor  not  wishing  to  discuss  the 
matter  further  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  never  stop- 
ped his  pace  until  the  College  bell  rang  for  break- 
fast. 

— A  few  days  ago  the  editorial  staff  received  an  in- 
vitation to  meet  with  the  Junior  class  in  Professor 
Taggart's  recitation  room  at  the  close  of  the  fore- 
noon's exercises.  We  went  not  knowing  what 
awaited  us  but  the  sight  of  two  very  line  cakes  on 
his  table  disi)elled  our  fears.  The  Prof,  in  a  few 
well-timed  remarks  stated  his  object  in  calling  us 
together  to  be,  in  order  that  he  might,  in  taking  a 
formal  leave  of  the  class,  present  them  wdth  a  token 
his  good-will.  The  class  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Professor  aud  his  wife  for  their  hospitality.  Mr. 
Love,  in  behalf  of  the  Holcad  thanked  the  Professor 
for  his  kind  invitation.  We  then  departed  feeling 
that  it  was  good  to  be  there,  and  with  many  good 
wishes  for  Prof.  Taggart  and  his  estimable  wife. 
Wc  may  just  add  that  such  events  do  not  tend  to 
estrange  the  hearts  of  the  students  from  the  Pro- 
fessor's. 

— The  evening  of  January  27th  will  be  long  're- 
membered by  the  editors  of  tlie  Holcad.  We  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  call  at  Mr.  Hay's  at  5  o'clock. 
That  being  the  usual  supper  hourj  we  gladly  accept- 
ed the  invitation,  for  the  editor's  heart  is  always 
made  glad  by  the  prospect  of  a  good  "s(|nare  meal." 


We  went  and,  after  being  cordially  received  i)y  Mr. 
Robert  Hay  and  his  sister,  and  warming  for  a  short 
time,  we  were  invited  out  to  supper.  When  we  en- 
tered the  dining-room  we  found  that  our  most  san- 
guine hopes  were  to  be  more  than  realized.  After 
doing  full  justice  to  the  viands  prepared  for  us  we 
returned  to  the  parlor,  where  the  evening  was  spent 
in  social  converse,  interspersed  with  some  very  fine 
music  rendered  on  the  piano  by  Miss  Aggie  Hay. 
About  ten  o'clock  we  returned  liome  with  pleasant 
memories  of  the  evening.  Our  friends  may  know 
from  this  how  to  secure  a  place  of  kind  remem- 
brance in  the  hearts  of  the  editors  of  the  Holcad. 

— While  the  college  building  was  undergoing  re- 
pairs last  vacation  the  rain  penetrated  the  ladies' 
society  hall,  spoiling  the  ceiling  and  carpet.  Tlic 
ladies  naturally  felt  that  they  should  not  be  rc(juired 
to  bear  the  loss,  inasmuch  as  it  was  due  to  the  neg- 
ligence of  others.  The  contractor  claimed  that  he 
should  not  bear  the  whole  loss,  since  the  ceiling  had 
been  damaged  by  previous  rains,  otherwise  the  rain 
would  not  have  penetrated  to  the  carpet.  Pie 
ofiered,  however,  to  repair  the  ceiling  and  Y)ay  one- 
fourth  on  a  new  carpet.  The  hoard,  with  their  cus- 
tomary generosity,  agreed  to  take  the  one-fourth  that 
the  contractor  would  pay  and  get  a  new  carpet,  if 
the  ladies  would  pay  half  and  give  them  the  old 
carpet.  The  ladies  declined  this  proposition,  conse- 
quently their  society  held  no  meetings  last  term. 
A  short  time  since  the  faculty  notiiied  the  ladies 
that  they  must  begin  society,  so  they  now  meet  in 
the  chajiel.  The  carpeting  of  their  hall  is  slill  a 
jiroblem  of  the  future 

— C.  H.  Wilson,  '81,  sends  the  following  : 

1)EV.  W.  R.  IIARSHAW  will  preach  in  tlic  United  riTsljyUTiiin 
\  Church,  Kast  119  st.,  near  2d  av.,  on  Sabbath  lir.st.  JJediea- 
tory  services  at  7,30  p.  m. 

The  above  notice,  clipped  from  the  New  York 
Herald,  of  Sat.  the  24th  inst.,  explains  itself.  IMr. 
Plarshaw  was  licensed  to  preach  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  his  presbytery,  and  has  been  filling  the  pulpit  of 
the  ll'Jth  st.  church  for  some  time,  as  a,  supply. 

The  new  and  elegantly  furnished  auditorium 
showed  to  good  advantage  ,on  Sabbath  evening,  and 
the  large  audience  that  gathered  for  the  dedicatory 
service  gave  evidence  of  a  deep  interest  in  the  con- 
gregation. Mr.  Harshaw  took  for  his  text,  "For  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  th.e  Lord," 
and  preached  a  sermon  that  was  not  only  very  aj)- 
propriate  but  both  earnest  and  eloquent.  He' was 
assisted  in  the  service  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mackey,  of  New 
York,  and  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Brt)oklyn.  Mr.  Har- 
shaw will  be  remembered  by  most  of  your  readers  as 
a  student  and  alumnus  of  Westminster. 
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— One  of  the  most  thrilling  events  in  Westminster 
history  occurred  at  the  Hall  two  weeks  ago  last  Fri- 
day evening.  A  big  Senior  and  two  blushing  Sophs 
were  seated  in  the  parlor  enjoying  themselves  as  all 
callers  at  the  Hall  must.  The  conversation  was  pro- 
gressing finely.  The  Senior  was  telling  one  of  his 
best  stories  and  his  audience  was  convulsed  with 
laughter  quite  unconscious  of  the  impending  danger. 
Suddenly  the  lights  began  to  flicker.  Remembering 
the  recent  gas  explosion,  the  Sophmores  vowed  they 
would  return  the  lecture  committee's  bulletin  board 
they  had  stolen,  and  the  Senior  neglected  to  add, 
"Now  that's  a  fact"  to  his  story.  The  lights  grew 
smaller  and  smaller,  the  boys'  eyes  stuck  out  farther 
and  farther.  Finally  with  one  convulsive  flicker 
the  gas  gave  it  up.  There  was  the  sound  of  rushing 
footsteps,  and  a  shriek  of  terror  that  caused  the  jan- 
itor to  drop  his  shovel  midway  in  its  course.  Hur- 
riedly lighting  a  lantern  and  going  up  stairs  he 
found  the  Senior  struggling  frantically  with  the 
patent  lock  on  the  front  door.  When  at  length 
with  the  assistance  of  the  matron  and  ladies  who 
had  arrived,  the  Senior  was  persuaded  that  it  was 
not  intended,  all  eyes  were  turned  in  search  of  the 
Sophs.  One  was  soon  found  crouching  under  the 
piano  but  no  trace  could  be  found  of  the  other.  After 
the  premises  had  been  searched  some  one  thought 
of  the  little  doors  at  the  side  of  the  main  entrance. 
They  found  him  in  the  one  at  the  right  and  when 
taken  out  a  moustache  which  had  not  been  per- 
ceived before  was  now  quite  apparent. 

It  was  commonly  supoosed  that  it  was  only  an  ac- 
cidental occurrence,  till  on  the  next  Friday  evening 
the  light  went  out  again.  It  is  now  generally  admit- 
ted that  there  must  be  some  deep  laid  scheme  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  We  will  not  cast  out  any  insinuations 
as  to  who  the  guilty  parties  are,  but  unless  prompt 
action  is  taken  by  the  board  for  the  protection  of 
gentlemen  callers,  the  sound  of  laughter  and  song 
will  be  heard  no  more  on  South-side  Friday  even- 
ings. 

— The  following  obituary  notice  is  taken  from  the 
New  York  Daily  Tribune.  Mr.  Quarles  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  '70 

JOHN  F.  QUARLES. 

John  F.  Quarles,  the  well-known  colored  lawyer,  whose  office 
in  this  city  was  at  No.  317  Broadway,  died  at  his  home  in  Flushing 
yesterday  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Quarles  had  been  sick  for  some 
time  from  a  disorder  of  the  stomach,  and  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Goodrich.  When  the  fight  for  the  election  of  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator grew  warm  at  Albany,  he  left  his  sick  bed  and  went  to  the 
Capital  and  worked  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Jlvarts.  He  returned  to 
his  home  a  week  ago  and  complaining  of  not  feeling  well  went 
back  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  did  not  rise  again. 

Mr.  Quarles  was  born  a  slave  at  Atlanta  in  1847.  His  father  was 


a^ocal  preacher  of  some  distinction.  John  F.,  for  his  brightness, 
was  always  a  pet  in  his  master's  family,  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Charles  Sumner  he  was  entered  at  Westminster  College, 
Pennsylvania.  He  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  and  soon 
after  studied  law  in  Mr.  Sumner's  office  in  Washington.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  colored  man  that 
ever  attained  that  distinction.  In  1870  President  Grant  appointed 
him  United  States  Consul  to  Port  Mahuie,  on  the  Spanish  coast. 
He  served  during  Grant's  term,  and  at  his  own  request  was  trans- 
ferred by  President  Hayes  to  Malaga,  a  more  important  and  prof- 
itable post.  While  at  Port  Mahuie  he  married  Marie  Joacquinent, 
daughter  of  the  French  consul  at  that  port,  and  granddaughter  of 
Napoleon's  old  General  of  the  same  name.  He  resigned  his  place 
and  returned  to  this  country  in  the  spring  of  1880,  just  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  Garfield  campaign.  He  opposed  the  nomina. 
tion  of  Garfield,  and  used  his  influence  among  the  colored  dele- 
gates from  the  South  for  Blaine.  After  the  election  he  retired  to 
his  Flushing  home  and  practiced  his  profession.  In  1882  Mr. 
Sherman  appointed  him  a  special  commissioner  to  visit  the  Uni- 
ted States  Consuls  on  the  Spanish  coast.  In  the  recent  campaign 
he  was  an  active  supporter  of  Blaine.  He  was  highly  respected 
in  his  profession,  and  had  a  large  practice.  Among  the  criminals 
that  he  defended  was  William  Leighton,  the  mulatto  who  killed 
his  mistress,  in  Twenty-seventh  St.,  about  two  years  ago,  and 
Charles  H.  Rugg,  the  murderer  of  the  Maybie  woman  at  Oyster 
Bay,  L.  I.,  about  a  year  ago.  He  had  taken  P.ugg's  case  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  where  he  was  to  argue  it  next  week,  He  was 
also  counsel  for  Cadet  Whittaker,  at  West  Point.  No  arrange- 
ments have  yet  been  made  for  his  iuneral,  but  it  is  piobable  that 
the  remains  will  be  embalmed  and  sent  to  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Quarles  left  an  estate  valued  at  lf5,000,  including  one  of  the 
largest  law  libraries  oh  Long  Island.  Mrs.  Quarles  has  a  brother, 
a  colonel  in  the  French  Army,  who  is  at  present  in  China,  and 
another  brother,  who  is  a  real  estate  and  insurance  broker,  in  Paris 

— The  following  reference  is  found  in  the  Journul 
of  Education  for  January  15th  :  "I  am  very  mucli 
interested  in  the  Classical  Department  of  the  journal 
under  its  present  able  management,  and  wish  you 
abundant  success  in  your  undertaking. 

R.  J.  Totter,  Professor  of  Latin, 

Westminster  College,  Pa. 

— The  Philos  have  chosen  from  a  list  of  ten,  sent 
by  the  Adelphics,  Frank  Hurd,  of  Tojedo,  as  their 
contest  judge.  The  Adelphics  chose  Professor  D. 
B.  King,  of  Layfayette,  from  the  Philos'  list. 


A  NEW  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

The  medical  profession  are  about  to  have  furnished  a  want  long 
felt,  in  a  wide-awake  medical  journal,  that  will  soon  make  its  ap- 
pearance under  the  editorial  charge  of  one  of  the  bright  members 
of  the  literati.  Dr.  James  M.  French.  Subscriptions  are  now  being 
taken  by  that  genial  gentleman,  Mr.  F.  C.  Scrivener,  who  is  every- 
where meeting  with  a  cordial  reception  from  the  doctors,  and 
marked  success  in  the  new  enterprise  is  evident,  which  is  to  be 
baptized  "The  Cincinnati  Medical  Argus."  Leading  articles  are 
in  preparation  from  some  of  our  prominent  beacon  lights  in  the 
profession.  All  in  all  it  will  by  no  means  be  a  weakly  weekly.— 
Cincinnati  Gazette. 

Dr.  French  graduated  in  '78.  We  wish  him 
abundant  .success  in  his  journalistic  enterprise  and 
commend  his  journal  to  our  alumni  in  the  medical 
profession. 
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ANABYOMENE. 


BY  MATILDA  STRANG. 

My  goddess  rose  out  of  the  sea, 

Fair  Venus's  water  home, 
Slie  was  veiled,  from  shoulder  to  knee, 

III  a  shower  of  silvery  foam. 

Not  the  whitest  of  white  capped  waves, 
More  fair  than  her  beautiful  face, 

While  the  shells  that  the  ocean  laves 
Had  left  on  her  check  a  pink  trace 

The  bluest  of  billows  v.  ould  fade. 

In  Hearing  those  heavenly  eyes, 
Of  deep  lapis-lazuli  shade, 

That  opened  in  sweetest  suri)risc. 

No  daughter  of  Nercus  wore 
Two  lips  more  effulgent  than  those  ; 

Apelles  would  not  have  searched  more, 
On  seeing  that  classical  nose. 

0  heavens  !  the  delicate  blush 

That  swept  o'er  her  shell-tinted  cheek  ! 
llesembling  the  dawn's  early  flush, 
Or  pink  of  the  storm-petrel's  boak  I 

Tlie  hair  that,  in  fair  masses,  hung 
All  over  her  shoulders  of  snow — 

Can  you  think  of  the  sea-weed  that's  Hung 
From  waters  prolific  below  ? 

She  plashed  in  the  snowy -capped  waves. 
And  wrung— not  her  hair  but  her  clotiics. 

Iler  board  held  the  mystical  caves 
That  supplied  the  lye-soap  Fashion  loathes. 

All!  then  Aphrodite's  sweet  charms 
Enchanted  me,  and,  if 'twas  wrong, 

'Twas  the  most  beatific  of  harms, 
E'er  happened  outside  of  a  song. 

What  odds  if  the  wave  were  of  soap 

Sliivered  up  high  into  the  air, 
Tiie  sea  was  confined  to  the  scopo 

Of  a  tub  set  up  on  a  chair? 

Were  not  her  clothes  as  fair  as  the  shells 

Washed  up  on  the  sandiest  beach  ? 
And  were  not  like  Nereid's  bells 
The  tones  of  her  rhythmical  speech  ? 

Ah  sceptic  !  I  notice  that  you 

Don't  quite  with  my  notions  agree, 

1  nevertheless  hold  it  true— 

My  goddess  rose  out  of  the  sea. 
Written  for  the  JTokad.  January  13,  1885. 


HAWTHORNE  THE  ONLY. 


ALICE  BOWSER. 

The  world  has  ever  been  slow  to  recognize  her 
fairest,  brightest,  and  most  worthy  characters,  par- 
ticularly her  geniuses.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of 
history  she  has  persecuted  them,  and,  at  the  best, 
has  neglected  them.  From  Socrates,  the  man  who, 
in  all  history  came  nearest  Divine  truth  unaided  by 
revelation,  whom  his  fellow  men  put  to  death,  down 
through  all  ages,  the  truly  great  have  been  compelled 
to  struggle  through  weary  years  of  toil,  silently  en- 
during the  contempt  of  an  unappreciative  rabble. 
Especially  has  this  been  true  of  her  men  of  letters.  The 
same  old  story  is  told  of  them  all,  of  manuscripts  re- 
turned unpublished,  of  their  best  books  falling  as 
weights  on  the  literary  markets.  No  one  dreamed 
of  Shakespeare's  being  a  genius  until  after  his  death. 
Wordsworth  struggled  up  through  neglect  to  the 
highest  fame. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  fascinating,  finely-gifted 
American  writer,  attained  high  rank  in  the  same 
way.  A  critic  pronounces  him  "A  kind  of  Words- 
worth in  prose,  le.ss kind,  less genialtoward mankind, 
but  deeper  and  more  philosophical."  In  fact,  the 
fates  of  the  two  men  are  strangely  similar— at  first, 
cruelly  slighted  ;  at  last,  worshipped.  Hawthorne's 
first  works  passed  by  unnoticed.  Occasionally  an 
astute  critic  seemed  to  see  through  them  and  dis- 
cover tlie  soul  that  was  in  them,  but  the  multitudes 
of  reading  people  saw  no  beauty  in  them.  Wliile 
columns  were  given  to  articles  since  totally  forgot- 
ten his  works  received  scarcely  a  Avord  either  of 
praise  or  of  blame. 

It  is  hardly  just  to  pronounce  prose  composition 
a  higher  kind  of  expression  than  that  whicli  the 
world  has  hitherto  united  in  calling  poetry.  But 
Hawthorne  goes  far  to  prove  that  language  even 
without  rythm  is  an  equal  organ  of  that  genius 
which,  whether  it  speaks  in  music,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, or  measured  words,  is  a  still  more  ethereal  image 
of  the  Infinite  in  the  finite,  an  utterance  of  the  Di- 
vine by  the  human,  which  may  not  always  be  under- 
stood at  once,  but  which  creates  understanding  with- 
in us  more  and  more  forever. 

The  toilers  among  the  obscure  details  of  scientific 
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research  need  no  apology.  They  pride  themselves  on 
their  aristocratic  standpoint,  amid  a  plebean  throng 
which  is  thirsting  for  something  of  human  interest, 
and  color,  and  life.  It  is  only  when  these  dry  details 
are  touched  by  the  enchanter's  wand  that  they  strike 
this  rabble  with  any  sense  of  realty,  any  likeness  to 
beings  of  their  own  lineage.  So  it  is  with  philoso- 
phy. Then  how  much  better  to  try  to  catch  some- 
thing of  the  skill  of  the  great  writers  of  romance,  ol 
Cervantes,  Soerthe,  Jenn  Paul,  and  unite  to  it  the 
most  serious  thoughts  and  speculations  which  have 
stirred  the  heart  of  man.  There  are  woiks  of  fiction 
of  highest  talent  where  philcsophicaljdeas  have 
been  introduced  with  surpassing  eflect.  But  by  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  was  this  art  brought  into  such 
perfection  that  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  we  per- 
ceive how  absolutely  every  character,  every  word 
and  line  is  subordinated  to  the  philosophical  idea  ol 
the  book.  In  the  "Scarlet  Letter,"  for  instance,  he 
is  plainly  enquiring  into  the  Law  of  Repentance  or 
the  human  being's  sober  second  thought  upon  his 
own  action  after  it  has  become  an  irrevokable  factoi 
nature.  And  he  also  asks  what  is  the  part  ihat  the 
social  whole  has  to  do  or  dors  do  to  make  this  sober 
second  thought  work  the  cure  of  the  sinning  soul 
and  of  wounded  society. 

As  a  writer,  Hawthorne  stands  alone.  His  style 
is  entirely  his  own.  His  writings  are  so  weird,  so  very 
peculiar,  and  yet  they  possess  such  a  fascination  that 
we  cannot  resist  them. 

Genius  in  Hawthorne  was  limited,  as  that  of  all 
men  must  be,  by  his  temperament,  but  less  than  that 
most  men  by  his  will.  To  give  his  thought  act  was 
not  his  impulse  but  to  represent  it  to  other  men.  He 
was  not,  therefore,  so  much  as  effective  power  among 
other  powers  in  the  current  of  life,  as  the  quiet  open 
eye  that  gathers  truths  for  other  men  to  enact.  His 
vocation  was  to  set  forth  what  he  saw  so  plainly 
with  such  accuracy  of  outline,  fullness  of  coloring,  and 
in  such  a  dry  light  as  would  enable  other  men  to  in- 
terpret tne  phenomena  about  them  as  he  did. 

Personally,  Hawthorne  was  unobtrusive  and  re- 
tiring and  of  a  rather  sad  disposition.  Perhaps 
this  was  partly  the  result  of  his  long  patient  wait- 
ing for  recognintion  from  the  public.  He  spent  the 
the  most  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  a  quiet  coun- 
try home  which  he  named  "The  Wayside"  perhaps 
becausejbe  connected  it  with  a  fanciful  symbolism. 
In  a  letter  to  a  triend  accompanying  the  "Snow 
Image"  he  wrote,  "Was  there  ever  such  a  weary  de- 
lay in  obtaining  the  slighest  recognition  from  the 
public  as  in  my  case  ?  I  sat  down  by  tlie  wayside 
of  life  like  a'man  under  enchantment  and  a  shrub- 


bery sprung  up  around  me  and  the  bushes  grew  to 
be  saplings,  and  the  saplings  became  trees,  until  no 
exit  appeared  possible  through  the  entangling  depths 
of  my  obscurity."  He  spent  much  of  his  time  out 
of  doors  in  a  beautiful,  retired  spot  covered  with 
trees  and  thick  underbrush.  Here  on  his  Mount  of 
Vision,  as  Mrs.  Hawthorne  called  it,  he  perhaps 
dreamed  as  many  unwritten  books  as  he  published. 
His  constant  pacing  back  and  forth  wore  an  irregu- 
lar path  which  is  still  visible.  Since  his  death  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  preserve  this  path.  Yet  Na- 
ture, as  if  by  a  secret  sympathy  with  his  genius  has 
thus  far  refused  to  obliterate  it,  and  it  remains  dis- 
tinct amid  the  bordering  wild-growth.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  remember  that  there  have  been  men  who,  in 
the  cause  of  virtue,  hi-ve  made  no  compromises 
for  their  own  interests  or  advantage.  Virtue,  truth, 
and  love  are  not  mere  names  ;  they  stand  for  actual 
qualities  which  are  well  known,  and  recognized 
among  men.  These  qualities  are  the  elements  of  an 
ideal  life,  of  that  absolute  and  perfect  life  of  which 
our  highest  culture  can  catch  but  a  glimpse. 


LIST  OF 


WORDS     COMMONLY  MISPRO- 
NOUNCED. 


The  words  below  are  words  that  have  been  mis- 
pronounced during  the  past  seven  years  by  students 
of  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  of  this  College,  in 
orations  given  in  public.  Tiie  reader  will  observe 
that  the  most  of  them  are  common  words,  and  that 
the  mistakes  are  such  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
hear  every  day.  This  is  not  surprising.  Difficult, 
rare  and  foreign  words  are  usually  looked  up  and 
correctly  pronounced,  while  no  attention  is  paid  to 
the  common  vocabulary.  This  list  has  been  called 
for  by  some  of  the  students. 

The  following  words  have  the  sound  of  «  in  arm 
The  most  common  mistake  is  to  give  the  sound  of 
short  a. 

Alms,  calm,  daunt,  father,  gauntlet,  half,  laugh. 
Nirvana,  panorama  (or  panorama),  palm,  path, 
psalm,  taunt  vaunt,  wrath. 

The  following  have  the  sound  of  a  in  ask.  The 
most  common  mistake  is  to  give  the  sound  of  a 
short. 

Advance,  advantage,  after,  amass,  bask,  bass,  caste, 
cast,  chant,  chance,  class,  command,  contrast,  craft, 
chancellor,  demand,  enchant,  fast,  glance, glass,  grasp, 
lass,  last,  mask,  mass,  massive,  mast,  master,  pass, 
past,  pastime,  rasp,  shaft,  vast,  waft. 

The  following  have  the  sound  of  a  in  f(d.  The 
usual  mistake  in  those  containing  ar  is  to  give  the 
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Italian  a,  as  ciirry  ;  in  the  other  words  to  give  a  in  ask. 

Ar'abic,  barrier,  barro%v,  Carolina,  castle,  carry, 
carriage,  character,  chariot,  cramp,  crash,  entlui-sias- 
tio,  fashion,  grand,  glntie^  liarrow,  li.inil,  manner, 
massacre,  narrow,  plan,  plank,  plant,  romance', 
Saracen,  stand,  stamp. 

The  following  contain  ttie  sound  of  «  in  what.  The 
usual  mistake  is  to  give  the  sound  of  n  in  ball. 

Stalwart,  wan,  was,  wash,  Washington,  wander, 
wanton. 

The  following  have  the  sound  of  a  in  hall: 

Bought,  caught,  daughter,  fought,  haughty,  sought, 
taught,  thought,  want,  water,  wharf,  wrought.  The 
words  arrow,  billow,  fellow,  furrow,  sorrow,  widow, 
window,  are  often  pronounced  arrah,  Itillnli,  fellah, 
etc.   The  o  is  long. 

The  following  contain  e.  short.  Tlie  usual  mistake 
is  to  give  the  sound  of  u  in  unie :  Cherish,  cherry, 
error,  errand,  precious  (not  prai&h-  ),  pleasure,  ler- 
riflc,  terrible,  terror. 

The  following  have  the  sound  of  in  tcrtn.  not  ?f 
in  urge  : 

Diverge,  diverse,  divert,  err,  earl,  earnest,  early, 
earth,  infer,  pearl,  refer,  reserve,  were. 

The  following  contain  o  short.  In  the  first  ten 
the  mistake  is  to  give  the  sound  rnr,-  in  the  rest,  o 
as  in  hf'fore : 

Bondage,  comrade,  contest,  God,  gloss,  hovel,  of, 
song,  throng,  wrong,  forehead,  forest,  foreign,  moral, 
orange,  origin,  orrery,  prosperous. 

The  following  have  u  long  as  in  pwcediire  :  Ab- 
solute, avenue,  conducive,  constitute,  deluge,  desti- 
tute, dissolute,  due,  duplicate,  duty,  duke,  ducal,  en- 
dure, evolution,  future,  grandeur,  ingeimity,  induce, 
innumerable,  institute,  intuitive,  literature,  lurid, 
multitude,  nature,  numerous,  opportunity,  produce, 
reduce,  resume,  revolution,  resolution,  solitude,  stu- 
dent, tube,  verdure.  (See  Sections  21)  and  52,  Prin. 
of  Pron.,  Webster's  Unabridgeil  Dictionary.) 

Miscellaneous  : 

Absolve  (not  -zolve),  Ale.xan'der,  (al-),  allies',  attack 
(not  attackt),  attorney,  (-tilr-),  Asia  (sh),  ar'isto- 
crat'ic,  been  (bin),  barbarian  (not -bay-)  blograp!'/- 
ical,  Carthagln'-i-an,  cease  (not  seize),  children  (not 
childern),  completion,  clique,  com'bat  (noun  and 
verb),  con'trary, confederate  (not-federt),confedej'acy 
(not-federcy),  conquest  (konk-),  consum'mate  (adj.) 
<^on'versant,  corrupt  (not  cur-),  covetous  (not  cov- 
etyons),  Danish,  debris  (dal>ree),  decisive  (not  -zive), 
disarm,  (diz-),  discern  (diz-),  disdain  (diz-),  dishonest 
diz  ),  dishonor  (diz  ),  emperor  (not  emprer),  empire 
(not  empar),  event',  e.\'eniplary  (egz-em-[ilei -y ),  j 
existence  (egz-).  exile  (eks-),  exliale  (eg/,-),  exhaust  ' 


(egz  ),  exhibit  (egz-),  exhort  (egz  ),  exordium  (egz-), 
exorbitant,  (egz-),  exotic  (egz-),  exuberant  (egz-), 
ex'tant,  exploit',  Feb'/uary,  fountain  (notfoun-h'n)> 
Galile'o,  gi-ne-al'-ogy,  glory,  (cf.  Webster,  Section  89 
in  Prin.  of  Pron.),  government  (not  goverment), 
gradually  (not  grajuUy),  guar'anty,  hero  (not  hee- 
ro),  history  (not  histry),  honorable  (not  onerbl), 
hundred  (not  hunderd),  ide'a,  in'finlte,  ingen-u-ons, 
intolerable  (not  -tolerbl),  inqui'iy,  Islamltic  (Iz-), 
Is'olate,  Israel  (Iz  ),  learn-ed  (adj.),  manufactory 
(not-tury),  meager  (not  migger),  me'-di-um,  miser- 
able (not  miserbl),  Missouri  (not  Miz-),  modern  (not 
mod-er-en),  mountain  (not  mounh'n),  northern  (not 
north-er-en),  office,  often  (<  is  silent),  originally 
(not  -riginly),  or'lhoepist,  pa-tent,  patriotic,  persua- 
sive (not  -zive),  Persian  (sh  not  zh),  persistent  (not 
-zist),  phllolog'ical,  philosophical,  Philis'tines,  poem 
(not  pome),  prejudice,  pronunciation  (-she-),  re-al, 
research'  (not  rezearch),  resource'  (not  rezource), 
reservoir  (rezervwor),  rise  (noun,  not  rize),  sacrific;e, 
shreds  (not  sreds),  southern  (not  south-er-en),  stu- 
pendous (not  stoopendyous),  success',  sup-port' 
(noun),  tendency  (not  tendun-),  tes-ti-mi-ny  (See 
Section  50,  Prin.  of  Pron.),  ti'ny,  to'ward,  tremen- 
dous (not  tremenjus),  tribu'nal,  truths  (not  trudhz), 
tyran'nicil  (not  te-ran-),  unknown  (not  unknow-en), 
usurpation  (uz),  vagii'ry,  val-u-able,  within  (//*  son- 
ant), wont  (want),  prec'edent  (noun),  preced'ent 
(adj.),  preced'ence,  Cincinnati  (-naty,  not  natah), 
.■Vngelo  (iinjrdo),  Renaissance  (ruh-na-songs'),  Mad- 
rid', political  (not  pul-lit-i-cal ). 

The  following  words  have  been  corrected  in  the 
class-room.  The  list  is  not  complete,  no  record 
having  been  kept : 

Ab-do'-men,  absorb  (not  zorb),  absent'  (verb),  ac- 
quired (not  acquard),  accent'  (verb),  acu'men,  al- 
lusive (not  zive),  alter'nate,  (adj.  and  noun,  not 
awl-),  amateur',  ammoni'acal,  antic'ipatory,  apostle 
(<  silent,)  app.irent  (not  pay-),  arbit'rament,  Artax- 
erxes  (-tax-),  Asmone'an  (Az-),  As'ymptote,  auda'- 
cious,  iiunt,  aurora,  autom'aton,  auxiliary  (awg-zil'- 
ya-ry),  baptize  (not  bab-),  basalt'  [-sawlt],  behalf,  bl- 
og'rapher,  biog'raphy,  Bombay',  bosom  [o  in  wolfj, 
boulevard  [boo-le-var'],  houquet  [boi-ka].  Bourse 
[boorse],  bo'vlne,  bow  [of  a  ship,  not  bo'],  bromide, 
Buddhism  [sound  of  oo  in /oo/j,  burlesque',  cabrio- 
let', Cal-i-for-ni-a,  caliph,  campanile  [-ne-la],  canine', 
cafian  [kan-yun],  cant,  ciin't,  capacious,  catechu'- 
men,  categorical,  cathol'icism,  caution  [kaw,  not 
coi-|,  cavalier',  cesural  [zu-],  clairvoy'ant,  coadju'- 
tor,  cob  [not  cawb],  Coelesyr  [sCl-e-],  cftflee,  col'o- 
phon,  column  [c5llum],  coUun'nar,  cum'bated, 
eom'liiitive,    co(n'l)atant,    com'bati  veness,  com'- 
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munism, com'plaisance, com'pound  [adj. J,  compeer', 
conjure'  [to  adjure],  con'jure  [kiiii-jur,  to  produce 
by  magic j,  coii'serva'tor,  coii'sonancc,  con'strue, 
contem'plative,  contempt-n-ous  [not  contempchus], 
cornet',  Cov'enanter  [kuv-],  cune'iform,  cupola 
[not  cupalo],  cura'tor,  d6f-a-ma'tion,  deficit,  de- 
mise' |-mizej,  demoli'tlon,  de-mo-ni-ac,'d6moni'acal, 
dt'-monoi'ogj',  d6ii-uda'tion,  dep-ra-va'tion,  dep-ri- 
va'-tion,  derivation,  designate  [not  dez-],  desist  [not 
-zist],  des'uetude  [des'-we-tudej,  dijt'onate,  digress, 
dispen'satiye,  dis'solublc,  divin',  dram'atis  persG'- 
nae,  drought  [drout],  e'dict,  eider  [I-],  empyre'an, 
enoyc'iical  [sik-],  enfranchise,  en-gine-ry  [three  syl- 
hihles],  epigram'niatist,  episftd'ical,  epistle  \  t  silent], 
(■quahle,  6rror,  etiquette',  evangelical,  exclusive  [not 
-zive],  excursion  [sh,  not  zh],  exhalation  [egz-]  ex- 
hortation [rx;  i^ot  effz-],  ex'quisite,  ex'tant,  |  Fed-er- 
al-ist,  food  \oo  in  fool],  frequent'  [verb],  |  gallows 
[gal-lus|,  gaseous  [g;tz-e-us],  ge-ni-al,  Gul'gotha, 
grievous  [not  grievious],— hitr'ass,  halberd  ]hOl-], 
height  [lute],  hftspital. 

Ide'a,  Idume'an[Id-],  impOstor,  inconi'parable, 
indis'soluble,  in-sid-i-ous,  instinct'  [adj.],  intrinsic 
[not-zic]  irref'-ragable,  isotherm'al,  Italian  [i-], 
italic,  Ix-i'-on,  Jordan,  juvenile. 

LCg'endar^',  leg'islative,  leisure,  le-ni-ent,  lose, 
[loozj,  loose  [not  loozj. 

I  Magazine',  niii-ijs'-tro,  Malvern  [maw-],  maritime, 
matron,  memoir  [-wor],  mercantile,  merchandise, 
mesm6r'ic  [mez-],  m6t-ro-p6l'i-tan,  mirrored  [not 
mirr'rd],  moriss',  mulley  [u  in  pull],  myth-o-poe'-ic 
[-pe-],  6b'ligatory,  of  [ftv|,  6r-igarcl.y,or'chid  [-kid) 
Ori'-on. 

Pa-rlsi.'-ion-er,  patron,  patronage,  pauper  [paw-], 
P6g'-a-sus,  Penn-syl-va-ni-a,  pentim'-eter,  pCr'- 
emptory,  per'emptoriness,  perfume'  [verb],  pict- 
uresque', plebe'ian  [-be-yan],  Pleiades  [ple'-ya-dGz], 
pour,  pre-co'cious,  prCd-e-cess'-or„  pre-di-lec'tion, 
pref'-a-to -ry,  pre'-sci-ence,  pr6s-en-ta-tion  [prf-z-], 
prod'-uce  [noun],  profile  [-fil  or  feel],  quadruped 
[kw5d-,  not  quawd-],  quadruple  [kw5d],  quat'rain 
[kw6t-ren],  raillery  [rill-],  ratiocinative  [rilsh-i-Os'-i- 
na-tive],  re-cluse'  [not  cluze],  r6d'-o-lent,  r6f-use 
[adj.  and  noun],  regime  [razheem],  respir-atory, 
resume  [ra-zu-ma],  route,  [root]. 

Saga-cious  sanguine  [siing-gwin],  Siin'-hedrim, 
serpentine,  serried,  sillioutte  [sil'-oo-etj,  sobriquet 
[so-bre-kii),  splGn'-etic,  squash  [skwOsh],  spontane'- 
ity,  suave,  subject'-ed,  subsid'ence,  suffice  [-fize], 
synagogue  [not  synny-],  Terpsich'-ore  [-sik-|.  thor- 
ough [tliiir],  Tit'-yrus,  tranquil  [trank-l,  transatlan- 
tic [not  tranz-],  transient  [tran-shent],  transmit  [not 
tranz-J,  transi)arent  [  not  tranz- J,  tri-bu'-nal,  truculent 
[troo-],  varied  [-rid,  not  three  syllables],  ve-ra-cious, 
vi-va-cious,  vi-ra-go,  Vir-gin-i-a,  Yvetot  [ev  toj. 


A  M ERICA 'S  WESTMINSTER. 

From  tlio  Amliurst  Student,  June  2,  1877. 

Napoleon  being  asked  where  be  first  felt  his  great- 
ness replied  "At  the  bridge  ofLodi,  when  the  sol- 
diers were  falling  on  every  side,  but  still  my  men 
would  follow  me." 

The  great  admiral,  Nelson,  being  asked  where  he 
first  felt  bis  greatness,  replied  :  "WHien  England  of- 
fered me  a  peerage  and  a  burial  in  Westminster." 
Just  out  of  the  city  away  from  the  busy  whirl  and 
toil  of  London  life,  stands  that  grand  old  pile — West- 
minster Abbey. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  the  architecture  that  lends  it 
its  interest,  for  the  rich  early  English  style  presents 
nothing  peculiarly  striking.  It  cannot  be  that  the 
traveler  is  stayed  by  contemplation  of  its  grandeur 
alone,  for  St.  Peter's  absorbs  such  sentiment.  It 
cannot  be  fineness  of  workmanship  or  minuteness  of 
detail  for  Strasburg's  Cathedral  demands  this  as  its 
peculiar  right.  What  lends  it  such  glory  then— yes 
such  sacredness  in  English  eyes?  Is  it  not  that  for 
a  full  decade  of  centuries  its  chimes  have  proclaimed 
the  christening  of  English  nobility  at  its  font  ?  Is 
it  not  that  beneath  its  roof  have  rung  the  shouts  of 
acclamation  at  the  coaronation  of  thirty  kings?  Is 
it  not  that  its  walls  have  rechanted  the  requiem  over 
England's  honored  dead,  and  to-day  their  bodies  are 
mingling  with  the  dust  beneath  its  pavement? 

There  is  nothing  nearer  a  nation's  heart  than  the 
care  for  its  dead.  The  ages  attest  this.  Egypt 
points  yet  to  her  Necropolis  and  to  her  Pyramids ; 
Rome  points  yet  to  her  Catacombs,  and  Greece  to  her 
mound  at  Thermopylae.  "The  wind  may  whistle 
through  its  broken  arches,  and  the  ivy  twine  round 
the  fallen  column,"  and  the  very  sites  of  former 
splendor  may  be  unknown,  but  that  nation  is  yet  to 
be  born  whose  tombs  shall  not  be  inviolate  and  whose 
honored  dead  "Though  dead  shall  not  live." 

England  is  true  to  her  trust.  Westminster  is  a 
grand,  a  mighty  sepulchre — grand,  because  of  those 
there  enshrined,  and  grand,  because  the  exponent  of 
a  nation's  care  for  its  departed.  But  let  us  enter  at 
the  "Poets'  Corner"and'await  the  guide  to  conduct  us 
through  the  chapels.  Can  it  be  that  those  plain  slabs 
.are  all  that  mark  the  resting  place  of  English  kings? 
Can  it  be  that  England  thus  belittles  her  nobility  by 
offering  a  mere  stone  (o  commemorate?  No!  not  a 
single  stone!  but  one  upon  another,  till  high  above 
them  Westminster  stands — The  Niobe  of  Centuries. 
But  whose  names  aie  written  on  her  tablets?  The 
names  of  the  Edwards,  the  Henrys  and  the  Rich- 
ards;  the  names  of  a  Mary  and  an  Elizabeth — foes 
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ill  life,  but  foes  united  in  death,  nuitually  mingling 
their  dust  beneath  a  coinnion  slab;  the  names  of  a 
Craltan,  a  Canning  and  a  Will)erfoi-ce,  with  whose 
terrible  periods  the  walls  of  the  Old  British  Tarlia- 
mcnt  have  rung. 

"Drop  on  I'^ox's  grave  a  tear 
"f  will  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier." 

The  names  of  a  Newton,  a  Watts,  and  a  Stephenson ; 
of  an  Addison,  a  Milton  and  a  Shakspearc,  whose 
names  are  eternized,  graven  in  living  light  on  a 
"rarndise  Lost,"  and  a  "Maebeth." 

In  a  word,  sum  up  whatever  is  grand  and 
noble  in  sturdy  English  character;  recall  what- 
ever has  contributed  to  England's  welfare,  and 
you  will  find  Westminster  its  one,  its  mighty,  its 
common  sepulchre.  Westward  from  England  three 
thousand  miles  across  the  Atlantic  lies  outstretched 
a  land  where  nature  in  fullest  abundance  has  spread 
her  cloth  of  gold.  Broad,  endowed  with  nature's 
richest  blessings,  our  own  America  rests,  gathering 
to  her  bosom  the  busy  millions  flocking  from  the 
shore  of  either  sea.  Not  another  nation  has  such  a 
mission,  or  schemes  awaiting  such  grand  fulfillment. 
Four  centuries  ago,  amid  the  hills  of  the  Old  Bay 
State  the  Indian  smoked  his  calumet.  Four  centu- 
ries ago  the  name  of  America  was  unheard  in  the 
streets  of  the  Orient ;  but  to-day  her  goods  are  quoted 
in  the  Enstern  mart,  and  her  products  fill  the  store- 
houses of  the  world.  But,  amid  such  prosperity  can 
we  forbear  the  inquiry,  if  slie  may  have  a  Westmin- 
ster? The  mother  country,  rich  and  prosperous  as 
she  is,  cannot  refrain  from  placing  near  her  metrop- 
olis a  shrine  for  virtue;  but  where  in  that  land  across 
the  waters,  near  what  metropolis  of  that  nation  do 
you  find  a  second  Westminster?  Search  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  these  Commonwealth.s 
and  point  to  the  spot  where  lie  together  her  Washing- 
ton, her  Lincoln  and  her  Stunner !  Seek  j'ou  her 
Westminster?  Come  toJNorthern  New  York  ;  enter 
that  country  churchyard,  and  bending  over  that  low- 
ly stone,  tearing  away  the  overgrowing  briars, 
read  the  inscription,  "John  Brown." 

To-day  men  eulogize  the  hero  of  Harper's  Ferry 
but  his  dust  is  mingling,  almost  forgotten,  with  the 
soil  of  his  North  Elba.  Follow  along  that  deserted 
jiath  in  Kentucky,  cross  the  open  field  and  behold, 
within  that  enclosure  the  rough,  unhewn,  nameless 
tomb  of  the  twelfth  President  of  these  United  States 
— Gen.  Taylor. 

Beneath  a  temple  of  Liberty,  among  the  pleasant 
trees  of  the  Hermitage,  Jackson  is  at  l  ost.    In  I'oiu 


fiet  Putnam  is  sleeping,  his  tombstone  even  destroy- 
ed by  the  hammer  of  the  relic  hunter.  In  the  halls  of 
the  Caesars,  he  wl  .o  spoke  ill  of  the  dead  was  thought 
cursed  by  the  gods;  but  we.  in  Christian  America, 
seventeen  centuries  removed,  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  relics  torn  from  the  graves  of  our  revolution- 
ary heroes ! 

Seek  you  yet  her  Westminster?  From  Marshfield 
comes  the  voice  "Pass  me  not."  The  tolling  bells 
along  the  Potomac  repeat  the  "Pass  nic  not."  From 
Greenwood  and  from  every  hillside  of  the  sunny 
S(juth  comes  hack  the  "Pass  me  not." 

Year  by  year  we  follow  to  deck  the  graves  of  the 
martyrs  for  liberty,  and  bending  over  them  feel  t\\o 
throbi)ing  pulse  of  American  humanity;  for  within 
those  graves  is  the  American  heart — the  shrine  of 
the  dojiarted.  Yes,  within  those  graves  is  the  Amer- 
ican Westminster,  for  it  is  the  American  heart. 

Not  like  the  Westminster  of  the  mother  country 
within  the  cloisters  and  chapels  of  a  single  abbey, 
but  as  broad  as  the  union  of  these  Commowealths,  as 
deep  as  the  far  penetrating  soul  of  the  people  and  as 
high  as  the  hallelujahs  of  an  enlightened  people  can 
rise,  it  spreads  majestic. 

Beneath  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  the  great  em- 
peror rests,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  the  French,  that 
the  "Child  of  Destiny"  rests  not  in  the  Invalides 
but  in  France.  In  Springfield,  the  great  philanthio- 
[)ist  is  sleeping,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  the  American 
that  the  martyred  President  rests  not  in  Spritujficld 
but  in  the  Union.  Centuries  hence  the  traveler  will 
ponder  over  the  departed  glories  of  England's  West- 
minster, and  from  his  feet  will  fhake  od'the  dust  of 
its  crumbled  pedesta'  ;  but  crossing  the  Atlantic  be- 
hold the  American  Westminster  with  structure  in- 
tact, and  within  the  glories  of  its  presence  will  bow 
in  silence  before  that  shrine  buried  in  the  hearts  of 
the  millions. 

— There  are  thirty-one  colore!  students  in  the 
Freshman  class  at  Yale.  Of  these  seven  are  students 
in  law,  eleven  divinity,  and  the  remaining  thirteen 
medicine. —  Collrge  Record. 


— President  Elliott,  of  Harvard;  President  Mc- 
Crosh,  of  Princeton  and  President  Oilman,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  arc  said  to  have  rowed  in  their 
respective,  varsity  crews. 

— The  ministers  of  the  Baltimore  conference  have 
contributed  foO.OOO  of  the  $80,000  already  received, 
I  r(]r  the  erection  of  a.  Methodist  college  for  woman  in 
I  Haiti  more. 
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HE  entertainnicnt  given  on  last  Wednesday 
^^evening  by  Miss  Couthoui,  came  fully  up  to  the 
expectations  of  the  large  audience  assembled  to  hear 
her.  Their  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  rendered  her  selections  was  shown  by  the  ap- 
jjlausc  with  which  she  was  greeted  at  intervals 
throughout  the  entire  performance.  As  a  humorist  K 
.she  seemed  to  have  complete  control  over  the  feel- 
ings of  her  audience.  Her  clear,  ringing  laugh,  at 
times,  gave  the  signal  for  outbursts  of  merriment  all 
over  the  house.  When  she  turned  to  the  pathetic, 
the  sympathies  of  her  hearers  were  excited  to  the 
highest  degree.  "Surly  Tim,"  seemed  to  the  au- 
dience more,  indeed,  than  a  word-picture,  and  his 
wife,  as  she  knelt  by  that  little  grave,  became  an  ac- 
tual reality. 

Her  impersonation  of  a  reading  class  was  recog- 
nized as  perfect  by  all  who  have  had  experience 
with  reading  classes  in  our  public  schools.  "Money 
Musk"  wah  well  rendered.  In  this  selection  she 
displayed  her  skill  in  handling  the  bow,  to  a  good 
advantage. 

Altogether,  the  performance  gave  complete  satis- 
faction, and  the  return  of  Miss  Couthoui  will  be 
greeted  with  as  large  an  audience  as  can  be  accom- 
modated. 

Our  account  of  the  evening's  entertainment  would 


be  incomplete  did  we  omit  to  mention  the  mu^ic 
furnished  for  the  occasion  by  Prof.  Austin.  We  only 
express  the  desire  of  the  audience  when  we  hope 
that  he  may  at  some  future  time  furnish  us  with  an 
evening's  entertainment  of  a  musical  character. 


Zx'^E  insert  below  a  few  queries,  which  were  hand- 
^<-^  ed  to  us  some  days  ago,  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  soon  hear  through  the  columns  of  the  Holc.4.d 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  students  or  of  any  one 
who  may  be  interested  in  college  work.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  good  or  the  evils  of  the  grading  system  is 
one  upon  which  there  is  room  for  discussion  and  we 
think  that  a  college  journal  is  a  good  medium  through 
which  to  learn  the  conflicting  views.  Let  us  have 
an  expression  of  opinion.    The  queries  are  as  follows 

1,  Is  the  aspiration  to  secure  a  high  grade  an  un- 
worthy one  ?   If  so,  why  ? 

2.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  will  the  history  of  honor 
men  show  that  a  smaller  per  cent,  of  them  achieve 
honorable  success  than  those  who  do  not  take  honors  ? 

o.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  students  who  take  a  low 
grade  in  class  do  more  outside  work  than  those  who 
take  a  high  grade  ? 

4.  Does  the  student  consult  his  best  interests  by  do- 
ing his  class  work  thoroughly  first,  or  should  he  do 
outside  work  first  and  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
time  to  the  regular  work  of  the  class  room  ? 

.5.  Is  lack  of  taste  for  any  study,  a  good  reason  for 
slighting  it  ? 


.\NY  as  are  the  attractions  of  the  new  board- 
ing hall,  there  are  yet  some  things  which 
might  add  much  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the 
ladies.  The  Board  of  Trustees  have  placed  in  the 
library  a  large  book-case  which,  though  handsome 
as  a  piece  of  furniture,  loses  much  of  its  attractive- 
ness, because  no  books  are  found  upon  its  shelves. 
All  will  admit  that  a  library,  though  it  may  be  small, 
is  almost  indispensable  in  a  building  of  this  kind, 
and,  while  the  building  may  be  complete  with 
almost  every  modern  improvement,  anil  be  very  de- 
sirable as  a  place  to  board  during  attendance  at 
College,  these  things  cannot  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  one.  It  would  not  take  much  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  book-case,  and  fill  its  shelves  with 
choice  books.  Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for 
some  friend,  or  friends,  of  Westminster,  or  of  the 
ladies  to  prove  that  they  are  generous  and  that  they 
have  the  interests  of  the  College  at  heart.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Westminster,  she  is  pre- 
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piued  to  invite  ladies  to  enter  her  classes  with  a 
prospect  of  the  care  and  acconiinodatioiii?  that  a 
first-class  school  should  offer,  and,  surely,  a  good 
library  would  only  make  these  attractions  greater. 
We  trust  that  kind  friends  will  remember  what  is 
needed  here.  Any  good  book^  will  be  acceptable. 
Who  will  be  the  first? 


T^R.  JORDAN,  President  of  the  Indiana  State 
University,  gave  utterance  to  a  truth  too  often 
overlooked,  when  he  said  to  the  students,  "It  is  for 
you,  and  you  only,  that  the  University  exists." 
What  lie  said  of  that  institution  is  true  also  of  every 
college  in  the  land.  Whether  it  be  founded  by  a 
State  and  carried  on  at  public  expense,  or  founded 
by  a  religious  sect  and  controlled  l>y  it,  the  object  of 
every  college  is  the  same — to  afibrd  a  means  of  edu- 
cation to  those  who  shall  soon  be  compelled  to  enter 
upon  the  active  duties  of  public  life. 

Too  often  we  think  the  relation  of  a  college  to  its 
students  is  lost  sight  of  and  if  it  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  it  is  made  subject  to  the  political 
trickery  which  pevails  in  almost  all  civil  affairs. 
The  appointments  are  made  not  because  of  eminent 
ability,  but  according  as  they  will  best  subserve  the 
political  interests  of  those  having  control  over  the 
positions  to  be  filled. 

Or,  if  it  be  under  the  care  of  a  church,  it  is  made  a 
place  of  retirement  for  broken-down  ministers,  no 
longer  able  to  compete  with  younger  men,  and  whose 
only  recommendation  is  that  they  have  been  faithful 
servants  of  the  Church  in  days  gone  by.  Only  when 
the  chairs  of  our  colleges  are  filled  with  men  amply 
qualified  for  and  specially  adapted  to  the  work  of 
teaching  can  we  hope  for  the  best  results  from  our 
system  of  education. 

T^ROF.  AUSTIN  has  organized  and  is  now  con- 
ducting  two  classes  in  vocal  music,  one  for  be- 
ginners, the  other  for  those  more  advanced.  This 
supplies  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  here.  Un- 
til this  term  no  attention  was  given  to  music  either 
vocal  or  instrumental.  While  the  main  interest 
sliould  be  centered  in  the  regular  college  work  yet 
sucli  an  accomplishment  as  music  should  not  be 
entirely  neglected,  and,  in  fact,  a  knowledge  of  vocal 
music  has  become  almost  a  necessity  to  every  well 
educated  man.  It  may  be  but  a  few  years  until  vo- 
cal music  is  made  a  regular  branch  of  study  in  the 
common  schools  of  our  State  as  it  is  now  in  many 
places.    In  all  conditions  of  life  whether  as  a  teach- 


er, a  minister,  a  lawyer,  or  whatever  may  be  your 
calling,  you  will  never  regret  having  devoted  a  part 
of  your  time  to  gaining  a  knowledge  of  this  itraiich 
of  study.  You  will  never  have  a  lietter  opporluiiily 
of  doing  so  than  now.  Let  us  urge  all  the  students 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered. 

We  are  glad  to  congratulate  the  college  on  having 
made  this  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  hope 
that  soon  there  may  be  added  to  the  Faculty  a 
teacher  of  Elocution  and  Orator^'.  This  is  a  want 
felt  by  all.  The  majority  of  those  who  graduate 
from  here  enter  either  the  ministry  or  the  legal  pro- 
fession, in  either  of  which  oratorical  ability  would 
add  greatly  to  their  efiiciencj. 


y  TLMOST  every  student  meets  with  difliculties  in 
\  his  work  of  preparation  for  his  college  course, 
and  to  the  student  of  limited  means,  in  particular, 
are  these  difficulties  sometimes  very  great.  He  is 
naturally  as  hopeful  and  ambitious  as  those  of  his 
fellows  whose  circumstances  are  better,  and  it  is 
hard,  indeed,  that  he  persuades  himself  to  believe 
that  the  world  will  not  look  as  kindly  upon  him  nor 
deal  as  kindly  with  him  as  with  his  more  highly 
favored  associates.  But  sooner  or  later  he  must  be 
brought  to  a  realization  of  this  truth — sooner  or 
later  he  must  discover  that  no  success  or  satisfaction 
ever  attends  the  poor  boy  or  poor  man  unless  it  come 
through  his  own  efforts — through  his  own  energy 
and  perseverance.  The  world  is  truly  "cold  and 
dark  and  dreary"  to  ever}'  one  who  is  thrown  early 
in  life  on  his  own  resources,  until,  by  his  own  ability 
to  surmount  difficulties,  by  his  own  determination, 
he  makes  it  bright. 

Probably  one  of  his  greatest  diiscouragemenls 
meets  him  when,  at  the  close  of  his  academic  course, 
he  separates  from  those  with  whom,  as  a  student,  he 
has,  for  several  years,  been  most  pleasantly  associ- 
ated. Because  of  his  circumstances,  he  enters  some 
obscure  college  to  continue  his  studies,  while  bis 
classmates,  no  better  than  lie,  in  natural  or  acquired 
ability,  are  able  to  become  students  of  some  one  f)f 
the  best  known  of  our  higher  institutions  nf  learn- 
ing. His  early  associati(jns  have  not  been  without 
their  influence  upon  him.  He  has  all  the  while 
been  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  superior  ad- 
vantages which  are  offered  by  the  large  colle.,'es,  and 
has  almost  unconsciously  become  prejudiced  against 
all  small  institutions,  simply  because  they  are  small 
and  less  widely  known.  It  is  now  a  great  misfor- 
tune that  he  is  compelled  to  forego  so  many  jileas- 
ures,  and  to  be  depris'e  1  of  so  many  advantages  by 
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becoming  a  student  in  a  small  college  and  one  com- 
j)aratively  unknown. 

It  would  be  most  interesting,  doubtless,  to  trace 
\he  bistory  of  two  young  men  so  situated,  tbe  one 
in  a  small  and  unpretending  institution,  tlie  other  in 
one  of  the  largest  and  so  called  best,  but  this  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article.  What  we  wish  to  say  is 
this — that  small  colleges  have  advantages  which 
large  colleges  do  not  have,  and  that  these  advantages 
are  so  great  that  every  young  man  should  seriously 
consider  which  of  the  two  he  should  enter — in  which 
of  the  two  he  can  best  prepare  himself  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  an  active  business  or  professional 
life.  He  should  remember  that  it  is  not  large  and 
beautiful  buildings,  or  a  library  whose  volumes  are 
numbered  by  thousands,  or  an  endowment  fund  of 
millions  that  makes  the  college.  It  is  not  a  faculty 
of  twenty-live  or  fifty  men,  whose  abilities  are  great 
and  whose  reputations  almost  world-wide,  nor  is  it 
the  number  of  students,  a  thousand,  perhaps,  or 
more,  which  may  be  in  attendance,  that 
makes  the  institution  desirable  as  a  place 
to  receive  instruction.  No,  these  things  are 
really  disadvantages,  and  should  be  made  secondary 
considerations  in  selecting  a  college.  Large  and  fine 
buildings  and  plenty  of  money  are  things  to  be  de- 
sired, but  if  they  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
thoroughness,  it  is  better  far  not  to  have  them.  Li- 
braries of  thousands  of  volumes  are  good,  but  they 
alone  will  educate  few  boys.  Some,  indeed,  with  a 
lot  of  choice  books  at  their  command,  and  without 
tbe  supervision  or  instruction  of  any  one,  might  be- 
come scholars,  but  the  number  is  small  when  com- 
pared with  those  who  would  not.  What  Emerson 
said  of  the  Cambridge  library,  valuable  as  it  is,  is 
well  worth  our  remembering.  "I  visit  occasionally," 
he  says,  "the  Cambridge  library,  and  I  can  seldom 
go  there  without  renewing  the  conviction  that  the 
best  of  it  all  is  within  the  four  walls  of  my  study  at 
home." 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  a  course  in  a 
small  college  is  the  personal  interest  the  professors 
can  have,  and  do  have  in  every  student,  and  the 
friendship  which  may  exist  between  them.  This  is 
not  possible  in  large  colleges  where  the  class  num- 
bers a  hundred  and  upwards,  and  where  the  work  of 
the  regular  professor  is  done  by  inexperienced  young 
tutors,  who  regard  an  appointment  to  teach  as  an- 
other college  honor  "selfishly  won,  and  to  be  selfish- 
ly worn  for  a  year  or  two."  The  faculty  in  such  in- 
stitutions is  not  composed  of  men  who  have  chosen 
teaching  as  their  life  work,  and  here  the  student  can- 
not rely  always  on  the  personal  interest  and  su- 


pervision of  each  instructor  in  his  study,  and  in  his 
plans  of  work  in  college  and  in  after  life.  In  small 
classes  and  in  small  colleges  all  this  is  possible.  The 
individuality  of  the  student  is  recognized,  and  he  is 
made  to  feel  the  importance  of  his  own  life  to  him- 
self and  others.  He  is  aroused  and  stimulated  to  put 
forth  his  best  efforts,  and  is  enabled  and  encouraged 
to  develop  his  growing  powers  by  his  friendships 
with  his  instructors — men  of  scholarly  abilities  and 
acknowledged  reputations.  These  are  certainly  in- 
ducements which  no  student  can  afford  to  disregard. 

The  feasibility  of  uniting  into  one  college,  the  sev- 
eral small  colleges  of  a  State,  or  the  part  of  a  state, 
has  frequently  been  discussed.  This  would  give  the 
advantages,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  of  a  large 
library  and  larger  faculty,  but  could  not  avoid  the 
disadvantages  already  referred  to.  Because  a  col- 
lege is  small  no  one  should  hesitate  to  enter  it. 
numbers  are  not  essential  to  success.  The  small 
colleges  of  our  land  have  m.ade  a  good  record. 
Among  their  alumni  are  many  of  the  best  and  most 
successful  men,  and  their  proportion  of  those  who 
are  called  great,  whether  as  scholars,  as  professional 
men,  as  statesmen,  or  as  business  men  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  larger  and  better  known  institutions. 
And  we  can  see  why  this  should  be.  To  use  the 
words  of  a  recent  writer,  "the  greater  independence 
of  thought  and  action  that  is  secured,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  The  college  which  is  not  so 
large  and  popular  as  to  attract  the  mere  butterflies 
of  fashionable  society,  who  seek  a  college  course 
only  to  make  it  four  years  of  fast  club-life,  in  avoid- 
ing them,  escapes  a  percentage  of  waste.  And 
honest  men  who  want  the  best  of  opportunities  for 
study  and  instruction,  and  whom  restricted  incomes 
forbid  to  attend  to  those  institutions  wher  e  "gilded 
youth"  keep  the  scale  of  college  expenses  double 
what  it  should  be,  are  drawn  to  a  small  college, 
where  there  are  always  enough  students  who  are 
gentlemen  by  birth,  instinct  and  training  to  keep 
high  the  standard  of  gentlemanly  behavior,  while 
the  extravagant  and  wasteful  expenses  of  false 
student  fashions  do  not  put  to  the  blush  the  man 
who  has  to  economize  in  his  expenditures." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  that  might  be 
given  why  earnest  men  should  seek  small  colleges. 
Let  it  be  the  great  aim  of  every  institution  to  be 
thorough,  to  make  men  out  of  its  students  and  not 
mere  "Feathertops."  Let  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship to  be  kept  so  high  that  drones  will  be  kept  out 
and  only  students,  those  who  really  desire  to  know, 
be  numbered  in  its  ranks.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  inspiration  comes  not  fiom  walls  and  apparatus. 
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not  from  large  libraries  and  much  money,  but  from 
tlie  earnestness  and  interest  with  which  each  pro- 
fessordoes  his  work,  and  the  general  good  tone  of  the 
college  itself.  Let  all,  both  students  and  instructors, 
work  together  in  harmony  for  one  common  object, 
and  the  result  cannot  but  be  good,  nor  can  anyone  be 
otherwise  than  satisfied. 


EXCHANGES. 

— We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Camptis  published  at 
Allegheny  College  has  been  revived.  The  second 
number,  which  lies  before  us,  is  a  credit  to  those 
having  charge  of  it.  Prominent  in  its  literary  de- 
partment and  well  worthy  of  commendation  is  an 
article  entitled,  "Vanity  Fair."  We  wish  the  Cam- 
pus unparalled  prosperity. 

— From  the  west  comes  the  Earllunnlte  i)ub]i.><hcd 
at  Richmond,  Ind.  Its  columns  are  full  of  clioice 
reading  and  its  news  department  is  well  sustained. 
"Woman's  Suffrage"  is  defended  in  an  articleof  con- 
siderable length. 

—We  welcome  for  the  first  time  the  Beacon  from 
Boston  University.  It  is  gotten  up  in  good  style 
both  externally  and  internally.  Style,  however,  has 
not  wholly  absorbed  the  attention  of  its  editors,  for 
we  find  it  full  of  interesting  matter.  "Mauritius" 
foi  ■ms  the  subjectof  an  ably  written  article.  The  crea- 
tion is  discussed  in  an  article  entitled  "Six  days  of 
creation."  Evolutionists  must  frame  a  more  satis- 
factory theory. 

— Greeting  to  the  Dcnison  Colkci'um.  We  see  that 
the  great  epidemic,  roller  skating,  has  struck  Gran- 
ville also.  Our  sympathies  are  with  you.  We  are 
convalescing.  An  excellent  poem  on  "George  Eliot" 
appears  on  the  first  page.  Woman's  true  position 
among  the  Indian  tribes  is  well  defined  in  an  article 
on  that  subject. 

— The  Rdhany  Collegian  presents  a  very  attractive 
appearance  and  the  handsome  cover  docs  not  disap- 
point the  reader  with  promises  unfulfilled.  It  makes 
somewhat  of  a  departure  from  the  rule  of  college  pa- 
pers by  publishing  a  continued  story.  Were  all  con- 
tinued stories  as  good  as  this  one,  papers  devoted  to 
them  might  avoid  nuich  condemnation.  "God  in 
History"  is  an  address  which  shows  much  thought 
and  careful  work. 


—In  England  every  5,000th  man  takes  a  university 
course;  in  Scotland  every  Gloth  ;  in  Germany,  every 
2i;Uh  ;  in  the  United  States,  every  2,000tb. 


CONCERNING  MISPRONOUNCED  ]VOIiDS  • 

In  this  issue  of  the  Holcad  will  be  found  a  list  of 
the  words  which  have  been  corrected  during  the  pnst 
seven  years  in  the  college  chapel  and  the  class-room , 
As  the  same  mistakes  are  continually  making  by  the 
students  of  this  college,  it  would  be  well  if  each  one 
would  keep  by  him  a  copy  of  the  list  for  constant 
reference.  Students  are  apt  to  be  careless  about 
their  pionunciation  in  conversation,  and  recitation, 
and  only  begin  to  look  up  words  when  they  expect 
to  speak  m  public.  That  is  a  mistake.  It  is  then  too 
late.  They  are  embarrassed  on  the  platform,  as  nil 
students  who  are  not  self-conceited  ought  to  be.  It 
requires  a  constant  effort  to  keep  the  mind  on  the 
oration,  so  that  no  part  shall  be  forgotten.  If  the 
speakerstops  to  think  of  the  pronunciation  of  indi- 
vidual words,  he  is  lost.  If  he  becomes  excited  in 
speaking,  that  excitement  will  cause  him  to  lose 
sight  of  the  pronunciation.  In  either  cnse  he  will 
pronounce  the  words  just  as  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  pronounce  them  all  his  life.  We  all  know  that 
even  after  our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  word,  how  many  times  we  must  re- 
peat it,  and  at  intervals  repeat  it  again,  to  fix  it  in 
our  minds.  Even  then,  when  we  are  speaking  in  ex- 
citement, we  go  back  to  the  old  proniniciation.  A 
prominent  educator  said  once,  "When  a  man  gets 
excited,  he  immediately  adojjts  the  style  of  language 
he  used  at  fourteen."  That  may  be  putting  the  case 
too  strongly.  If  it  were  true,  the  case  of  most  col- 
lege students  would  be  hopeless.  But  it  is  certain 
that  one  who  has  not  been  taught  from  childhood  to 
speak  coirectly,  and  who  has  tried  afterwards  by 
constant  care  to  correct  his  errors,  will  find  himself 
at  a  disadvantage  in  speaking  under  excitement  or 
embarrassment,  simply  because  good  English  has 
not  become  a  part  of  himself,  to  be  emitted  as  un- 
consciously as  his  breath.  The  difTicully  decreases 
as  time  goes  on,  bu^  never  reaches  zero. 

The  time  to  learn  a  word  correctly  is  when  that 
word  first  comes  to  one's  notice.  A  dictionary  should 
always  be  at  hand  and  the  word  looked  up  at  once, 
both  its  meaning  and  pronunciation.  Then  the  sen- 
tence containing  it  should  be  read  aloud,  more  than 
once  if  necessary,  till  the  woixl  is  fixed  in  the  mind. 
Some  readers  note  down  such  words,  and,  when  they 
have  a  long  list,  look  them  all  up  at  once.  They  of- 
ten lose  the  reward  of  tluir  tiouble,  however, 
even  as  to  pronunciation,  because  they  cannot  recall 
the  connection  in  which  the  words  were  used,  and 
thus  are  not  sure  of  recogni/ing  them  as  the  same 
words  when  they  meet  them  again. 
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A  large  number  of  the  wonls  in  this  list  ara  com- 
mon words  that  we  seldom  look  for,  because  we  know 
what  they  mean.  In  some  cases  the  error  is  much 
loss  disagreeable  to  the  ear  than  in  others.  For  ex- 
ample, ask  with  the  sound  of  a  in  fat,  does  not  sound 
so  unpleasant  as psfl/iH  with  the  same  sound.  Imti- 
tool  is  much  more  disagreeable  than  inflooence,  yet 
the  mistake  in  the  latter  is  the  same  as  in  the  former. 
A  careful  speaker  will  try  to  have  them  oil  right. 
One  caution  must  be  observed  ;  the  sounds  to  which 
attention  is  called  in  thislist  must  not  be  exaggerated. 
In  the  attempt  to  avoid  ms^(7oo/,  the  other  extreme, 
instite-yute  or  instichute,  must  be  avoided.  Although 
Tuesday  is  not  Toozday,  it  is  not  Cht'wsdry.  Pauper  is 
noi popper,  but  neither  is  xipaiv-awper.  The  iotized  u 
may  be  easily  caught  from  the  word  procedure. 

To  the  student  who  thinks  there  is  "no  use  in  be- 
ing particular  about  ii,"  there  is  nothing  to  be  said. 
He  isn't  worth  saving.  But  there  are  some  students 
who,  while  anxious  to  be  correct,  have  a  great  fear 
of  l)eiiig  considered  hypercritical.  They  are  afraid 
to  attend  to  little  things,  lest  they  should  be  sup- 
posed to  neglect  weightier  matters.  Tiie  ignorant 
speaker,  too  lazy  or  careless  to  correct  his  own 
speech,  pretends  to  despise  them  for  their  pains,  as 
being  devoted  to  trifles.  School  teacher  is  made  to 
mean  pedant,  like  its  synonym,  pedagogue,  long  ago. 
Men  of  aflaiis  look  with  mild  pity  on  the  man  who 
consults  his  dictionary  for  every  new  word  he  meets, 
who  says  iiunt  and  ciint  and  slabber,  and  pronounces 
rise  rice.  But  all  that  makes  no  diflerence.  The 
scholar  can  go  just  as  serenely  on  his  celestial  way 
as  ever.  There  are  other  auditors,  who  have  different 
ideas  of  propriety  and  who  appreciate  bis  correct- 
ness. Of  course  it  is  one's  business,  when  listening  to 
a  sermon,  to  pay  attention  to  the  thought.  But  it 
is  the  preacher's  business  to  interpose  just  as  little 
as  possible  in  the  way  of  obstacle  between  himsell 
and  his  hearer.  When  he  says  grievious  and  parable 
and  constootion,  cfcc,  the  hearer  is  apt  to  inquire, 
"Has  be  taken  pains  to  inform  himself  in  things 
more  important?  Is  he  a  trustworthy  guide?" 
There  have  been  clocjuent  sermons  and  elVectual 
prayers  that  would  not  stand  the  test  of  the  c;  itic's 
rules.  But  they  were  what  they  were  in  spite  ol 
their  bad  English.  The  Pilgrinis  Progress,  with  its 
violations  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  is  a  grand  alle- 
gory, and  tells  great  truths.  But  its  incorrectness 
has  not  given  it  its  force.  It  requires  earnestness  to 
the  point  of  enthusiasm — enthusinsm  with  its  strong- 
est meaning — to  tide  over  the  obstacles  of  a  speak- 
er's bad  English.  Few  orators  can  carry  their  hear- 
ers along  with  them  with  such  (>l(t(|ucnc(>  that  their 


mistakes  are  forgotten  as  soon  as  made.  And  alas 
for  him  who  has  neither  eloquence  nor  correctness  I 

Let  every  student  look  to  his  pronunciation 
now,  not  when  he  is  "on"  for  performance.  Let  him 
look  to  his  own,  and  not  to  his  neighbor's — unless  an 
agreement  is  made  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Let 
him  watch  his  words  in  his  out-goings  and  liis  in- 
comings, in  his  uprisings  and  his  down-sittings.  Let 
him  repeat  the  word  correctly,  aloud  if  possible,  af- 
ter every  mistake  he  finds  himself  making.  Let  him 
make  his  language  as  correct  as  he  can,  and  then 
forget  how  correct  he  is.  Let  him  not  plume  himself 
on  his  fine  language,  and  despise  the  man  who  makes 
mistakes.  Above  all,  let  him  not  take  it  upon  him- 
self to  go  through  this  world  correcting  other  people. 
When  he  hears  an  ern.r  in  sermon,  lecture,  or  con- 
versation, let  him  hold  his  peace.  Politeness  requ'res 
that  he  do  not  notice  it  in  any  way  ;  by  the  quiver  of 
an  eye-lid,  by  the  nudging  of  the  elbow,  or  by  step- 
ping on  his  neighbor's  toe.  When  he  goes  home, 
let  him  not  discuss  the  pronunciation  and  forget 
the  discourse.  There  are  many  ways  hy  which  a  re- 
spectable man  may  make  himself  insufferable  to  bis 
fellow-men,  but  a  habit  of  snapping  up  mistakes  is 
probably  the  shortest  way.  Few  friendships  arc 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain.  To  correct  mis- 
takes is  preeminently  the  business  of  the  teacher, 
and  that  only  in  season,  not  out  of . -reason. 

This  is  in  season. 


COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

—They  have  turkey  for  dinner  at  the  Hall  every 
Sabbath. 

— Senior  orations  will  begin  on  Monday  evening, 
Feb.  27th. 

— Communion  services  in  the  Neshannock  Presby- 
terian church,  Sabbath,  Feb.  8th. 

— The  Seniors  have  organized  a  class  prayermeet- 
ing,  which  is  held  every  Thursday  evening  in  Prof. 
Wallace's  room. 

— The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow will  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  on  the  even- 
ing of  February  2.jrd. 

— There  was  an  accession  of  live  members  to  the 
First  church  last  Sabbath.  The  collection  on  that 
day  amounted  to  $93.40. 

— On  last  Friday  evening  the  Philo  Society  chose 
the  following  officers :  President,  II.  J.  Love;  V.  P., 
F.B.Davis:  Cor.  Sec,  J.  S.  Thompson  ;  Kec.  Sec, 
J.  S.  Hill. 
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— At  a  called  meeting  of  Philo  Society,  Tuesday, 
Feb.  4th,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  exiend  to 
the  Leagorean  Society  the  use  of  Philo  Hall  until 
the  necessary  repairs  were  made  in  Leagorean  Hall. 
The  lailies  cheerfully  accepted  the  offer  and  met  for 
the  first  time  in  their  new  quarters  last  Friday. 

— The  regular  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  held  in  the  chapel,  Tuesday  evening, 
Feb.  3.  The  meeting  was  led  by  W.  H.  Moore.  R. 
P.  Allen  read  an  interesting  letter  from  J.  S.  Craw- 
ford, '84,  who  is  at  present  in  Syria.  Miss  Mattie 
Poppino  read  a  paper.  Mr.  W.  M.  Barr  gave  an 
address  on  "Our  Missionary  Work  in  India."  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  March  3rd. 

•-Mrs.  Ellen  Foster  will  lecture  under  the  auspices  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  the  First  U.  P.  church  next  Thurs- 
day evening.  Mrs.  Foster  is  everywhere  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  temperance  lecturers  in 
the  country.  All  should  attend, and  thereby  encour- 
age the  ladies  in  their  laudable  undertaking  and  se- 
cure a  profitable  and  pleasant  evening's  entertain- 
ment for  themselves.    Admission  2-5  cents. 

—The  fifth  entertainment  of  the  lecture  course 
was  given  in  the  First  church  last  Wednesday  even- 
ing by  Miss  Jessie  Couthoui,  of  Chicago.  The  en- 
tertainment consisted  of  recitations,  humorous  and 
dramatic,  and  was  well  enjoyed  by  all  who  were 
present.  Miss  Couthoui  presents  a  fine  appearance 
on  the  rostrum,  and  possesses  many  of  the  qualities 
of  a  first  class  elocutionist.  Very  fine  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  was  furnished  for  the  occasion 
by  Prof.  Austin  and  Miss  Maggie  Telford,  '88.  That 
the  entertainment  was  highly  appreciated  was  evi- 
dent from  the  frequent  encores,  and  the  hearty  ap- 
plause which  followed  each  performance.  The  next 
lecture  of  the  course  will  be  given  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Vin- 
cent. 

—Another  event  of  peculiar  interest  (especially  to 
the  young  ladies)  occurred  at  the  Ladies'  Hall  last 
Wednesday.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  three  of 
the  registers  burst,  depositing  their  humid  contents 
on  the  carpet  round  about.  Later  in  the  day  a  pipe 
burst,  which  caused  the  steam  to  force  its  way 
through  the  wall  in  an  astonishing  manner.  These 
injuries  were  endured  meekly,  for,  the  steam  having 
been  shut  out  of  the  burst  pipes,  no  further  damage 
was  done.  Calamities  seldom  come  singly.  In  the 
evening  the  fireman  discovered  to  his  dismay  that 
the  water  which  supplied  the  boiler,  had  ceased  to 
flow.   Of,  course,  the  fire  was  not  kept  up  longer,  and 
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the  thermometers  in  the  upper  fioors  licgan  to  creep 
down.  They  are  still  down  at  i)resent  writing.  A 
telegram  was  sent  to  Pittsburg  to  a  man  to  come  out 
to  repair  injuries.  He  came  on  Tliursday  evening,  but 
he  had  to  call  for  an  assistant,  from  Pittsburg.  Tiie 
prospect  at  the  last  writing  was  that  no  fire  could  lie 
made  in  the  engine  until  Monday.  Meals  were  still 
being  served  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  young  ladies 
who  are  not  favored  by  special  friends  in  the  town, 
were  returning  atstated  times  todo  them  justice.  The 
Hoi.CAlJ  sympathizes  with  the  ladies  in  their  trials 
and  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  them  to  come  in- 
to the  office  to  get  warm. 

— On  Tuesday  evening,  Fel).  2,  Prof.  Austin  gave  a 
musical  recital  at  the  new  Boarding  Hall,  to  which 
all  the  students  and  others  interested  in  the  col'ege 
were  invited.  About  two  hundred  persons  were 
present,  and  all  were  well  entertained.  The  new 
Hall  was  lighted  from  cellar  to  garret,  anil  presented 
a  beautiful  appearance.  The  following  is  the  musi- 
cal programme  : 
1.  Polonaise  No.  1.  -  -  -  Choi>in. 
--2.  Couklst  Thou  But  Know?        -       -  Mattel. 

3.  Spring  and  Gondolier  songs.  ]MendiesoUu> 

4.  Violet.        _____  I\[ozart. 

5.  Fantasie  to  the  ISth  Sonata.  -  -  Mozart. 
(>.  II  Marinaro.        _       _       _       _  Mattei 

7.  Nocturne.       _____  Chopin 

8.  How  could  I  Forget  thee?    -       -  Lichner. 

— The  following  summary  of  Westminster's  alum 
ni  is  taken  from  the  College  catalogue : 

A.  B.— Ladies          17        (ientleineii           4Si   Total,  UO 

B.  S.— Ladies  140        Gentk'mcii   25    Total,  105 

157  448  005 

Ministers  and  Students  of  Tlieology   2Si( 

Ijawyers  and  Students  of  Law   101» 

Physicians  and  Students  of  Medicine   22 

Teachers   7o 

Editors   s 

Farmers   12 

Others   U2 

005 

Deceased   58 

Living   547 

Adding  to  this  last  year's  class  containing  23  mem- 
bers, 18  gentlemen  and  5  ladies,  we  have  the  total 
number  of  graduates  628;  gentlemen  466,  ladies  162. 
The  following  additional  particulars  have  been  com- 
piled for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies  who  are  thinking 
of  coming  to  the  new  Hall.  Of  these  162  ladies,  U(J 
are  married  and  72  are  not.  Of  the  90  married  la- 
dies, 29  have  married  alumni;  .'>()  married  ministers. 
Of  the  72  unmarried  alumni,  51  have  graduated 
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since  18G6,  45  since  1871.  So  the  matrimonial  pros- 
pects are  still  brilliant  for  a  large  proportion  of  our 
unmarried  sisters. 


PERSONALS. 


— Jas.  M.  Hwonl,  '81,  \v;is  in  town  last  Saturday. 

— llev.  J.  A.  Dufl',  '81,  is  at  present  in  Mindcn,  Ne- 
braska. 

— Dr.  I.  C.  Ketler,  of  Grove  Cily  College,  was  in 
town  a  few  days  ago. 

— Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson,  '84,  preached  his  lir.st  sermon 
on  last  Sabbath,  Feb.  8. 

— Rev.  E.  N.  McElree,  '58,  has  accepted  a  call 
IVom  Ihc  New  Brighton,  U.  P.  congregation. 

— I.  N.  Moore,  onr  assistant  eilitor,  attended  the 
wedding  of  his  cousin  in  Grove  Cily,  Thursday,  6lli. 

— Tlie  Revs.  J.  A.  Kennedy  and  W.  II.  McMaster 
visited  both  literary  societies  last  Frid.iy  evening. 

• — !\Iiss  Alice  Bowser,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
class  of  '84,  is  in  Boston  taking  lessons  in  painting. 

— J.  O.  ISIcConnell,  '80,  is  studying  medicine  in 
Canoiisburg,  Pa.,  instead  of  reading  law  as  stated  in 
a  former  issue. 

— Prof.  Thompson  lectured  before  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Dairyman's  Association  which  met  in 
Meadville,  Feb.  4. 

—The  Rev.  W.  H.  McI\lMS(er,  'G8,  assisted  Rev.  J. 
A.  Kennedy  at  communion  services  in  the  Second 
church  last  Sabbath. 

— Wm.  Stritmater,  of  New  Castle,  was  in  town  on 
Tuesday,  the  3d  inst.  He  and  Rev.  Mr.  McDowell 
both  staj'ed  for  the  musical  recital. 

— Rev.  J.  P.  Gibson,  '71,  published  a  short  and  in- 
teresting account  of  his  work  at  Bad  Axe,  Michigan, 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  of  Feb.  12. 

— The  Rev.  John  McNaugher,  '80,  assisted  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Robertson  at  communion  services  in  the 
Fourth  church,  Allegheny,  on  Jan.  25. 

—The  Rev.  M.  M.  Gibson,  D.  D.,  '60,  teaches  a  Y. 
31.  C.  A.  Bible  class  in  San  Francisco  every  Satur- 
ilav.    His  ability  as  a  teacher  is  highly  spoken  of. 

— The  Rev.  David  Strang,  'Gl,  is  the  author  of  an  in- 
teresting article  in  IheUnitcd  Presbyterian  of  Feb.2lh, 
entitled,  "A  ReHe.x  Result  from  Foreign  Missions." 

— J.  D.  Rankin,  '82,  has  received  a  call  to  the  U. 


P.  congregation  of  Middletown,  Wash.  Co.,  Pa.  We 
are  sorry  to  learn  that  his  father  is  being  hindered 
in  the  work  of  his  charge  at  Mnrrayville,  Pa.,  by 
severe  sickness. 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Herries,  who  were  visiting 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Edgar,  of  this  place,  returned 
to  their  home  in  Sterling  Valley,  New  York,  a  few 
days  ago. 

—The  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  McDowell,  '78,  visited  town  a 
few  days  ago.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Strit- 
mater, of  New  Castle,  where  Mr.  McDowell  is  now 
preaching. 

— Rev.  R.  M.  Russell,  '80,  who  has  charge  of  Cale- 
donia congregation,  New  York,  has  received  sixty 
new  members  into  his  church  since  the  beginning  of 
his  pastorate  last  July. 

— Rev.  W.  R.  Harshaw,  '83,  has  received  a  unain- 
mons  call  from  the  East  119th  street  church.  New 
York  city.  Mr.  Harshaw  will  take  ch:irge  in  con- 
nection with  his  seminary  duties. 

— Rev.  R.  Hood,  '81,  is  meeting  witli  good  success 
in  his  pastoral  work  in  Peter's  Creek  congregation. 
During  commuTiion  services  a  short  time  since,  ten 
new  members  were  received  into  his  church. 

— Rev.  H.  C.  ^larshall,  '75,  has  changed  his  ad- 
dress from  Freeport,  Pa.,  to  209  Sandusky  St.,  Alle- 
gheny city,  P.i.  He  expects  for  a  time  to  be  en- 
gaged in  temperance  work  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Armstrong  County  Temperance  League. 

— T.  W.  Swan,  '84,  preached  his  first  sermon  on 
Sabbath,  Feb.  1st,  in  the  chapel  of  J.  S.  Allen,  '82,  at 
Irvington  on  Hudson.  Mr.  Allen  was  absent -that 
day  making  an  address  before  the  young  men  of  Dr. 
Paxton's  church.  New  York  City. 

— Frank  Blackstone,  '81,  who  is  a  law-partner  of 
Col.  0.  L.  Jackson,  of  New  Castle,  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  latter  gentleman's  business  while  he  was  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  last  week.  We  congratulate 
Frank  on  his  ability  as  a  business  manager. 

— The  inauguration  of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers,  for- 
merly' President  of  Westminster  as  professor  of  sys- 
tematic Theology  in  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln, 
Pa.,  took  place  on  Feb.  3rd.  The  subject  of  the 
Doctor's  inaugural  address  was  "The  Material  and 
the  Method  of  Systematic  Tlieology."  The  West 
Chester  Local  News  says:  "Some  of  the  speaker's 
thrusts  at  the  vagaries  of  what  is  called  the  new 
Theology  were  skilful  and  pointed.  The  discourse 
was  throughout  an  able  one  and  full  of  fooJ  for 
thought  for  those  who  heard  it." 
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A  TALE  OF  WOE. 

Woiikl  you  licar  a  tlirilliii;^'  story  ? 

Not  romance  nor  allegory, 
Where  a  wreath  of  fame  and  glory 

Rests  upon  the  liero's  brow  ; 
But  a  tale  of  sad  adventure, 

Blood  congealing,  wild  adventure. 
Where  the  public  scorn  and  censure 

Make  r.ie  shudder  even  now. 

Ah  !  that  time  I  well  remember  ; 

Starlight  evening  in  September, 
And  tlie  moon,  like  dying  ember. 

Sinking  'neath  an  aslien  cloud. 
Such  a  night  as  lover  frantic 

Would  attempt  some  crazy  antic, 
Or  perform  a  feat  romantic — 

Any  thing  his  fancy  vowed.  / 

In  my  room  I  sat  repining. 

On  my  hands  my  head  reclining, 
Book  of  Greek  was  slowly  lining; 

Unintelligible  lo.e. 
Sat  I  turning  o'er  the  pages 

Of  those  ancient  Grecian  sages  : 
"Slavish  work  and  paltry  wages," 

Said  I  then  as  oft'  before. 

Tlien  my  thoughts  began  to  wander ; 

On  my  mournful  lot  to  ponder ; 
Glanced  I  sadly  over  yonder 

At  a  picture  near  the  door. 
Picture  of  a  lovely  creature. 

Fair  of  form  as  fair  of  feature  ; 
But  she'd  sacked  me  for  a  preacher, 

Oh,  my  cruel,  false  Lenore! 

But  thought  I,  if  I  could  charm  her. 

Of  that  fancy  strange  disarm  her, 
Do  all  this  and  not  alarm  her, 

I'd  be  happy  everniore. 
I  will  make  one  last  endeavor 

Her  affections  all  to  sever 
From  that  preacher  now  or  never  ; 

If  I  fail  I'll  try  no  more. 

Sitting  thus  soliloquizing, 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
That  a  moment  found  me  rising 

Eagerly  to  leave  the  room  ; 
Murmuring  in  accents  broken, 

I  must  have  some  word  or  token 
Whether  written,  snng  or  spoken, 

To  assure  me  of  my  doom. 


Hastily  I  then  departed. 

Very  gay  and  nierry-hearteil ; 
Gayer  far,  when  out  I  started 

Tlian  I'd  ever  been  before  ; 
And  my  feet  were  lighter,  fleeter, 

When  I  thought  how  soon  I'd  meet  her 
And  she  seemed  a  little  sweeter — 

Sweeter  than  she'd  seemed  of  yore. 

Soon  I  reached  her  dwelling  stately, 

Which  I  hadn't  entered  lately. 
Ceased  I  not  to  wander  greatly 

What  reception  I  should  get. 
While  my  heart  began  to  flutter 

As  I  crept  along  the  gutter, 
And  I  couldnt  help  but  mutter, 

"I  must  wait  a  moment  yet." 

Seeking  then  a  situation 

'Neath  her  window,  as  my  stati(^n, 
Soon  I  plunged  in  meditation 

How  I  best  could  win  this  maid  ; 
While  I  formed  the  brilliant  notion, 

That  the  most  effective  potion 
To  procure  her  heart's  devotion 

Would  be  "Lovers'  Serenade." 

For,  thought  I,  my  love  lies  dreaming. 

And  the  time  and  place  all  seeming. 
To  assist  me  in  redeeming 

Her  affection  once  so  strong  ; 
I'll  improve  this  midnight  hour, 

Use  my  utmost  vocal  power. 
And  I'll  win  tliis  lovely  flower 

With  the  sweetness  of  my  song. 

Soon  the  neighborhood  was  ringing 

With  the  music  of  my  singing. 
And  I  felt  that  I  was  bringing. 

Bringing  down  the  scorn  and  pride. 
And  I  knew  she  was  repenting. 

That  her  heart  w'as  fast  relenting. 
And  I  fancied  her  consenting 

Even  now  to  be  niy  bride. 

Then  niy  spirit  lofty  soaring. 

All  my  soul  in  song  outpouring, 
And  in  tones  the  most  imploring. 

Sang  I  there  for  full  an  hour. 
Truly  it  was  quite  surprising. 

How  I  found  my  spirit  rising. 
For  the  song  was  "paralyzing". 

Yet  I  never  gue.ssed  its  power. 
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On  I  sang,  iny  song  increasing, 
Never  once  her  ears  releasing. 
Till,  for  just  a  moment  ceasing, 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  sound- 
Sound  which  grated  on  niy  hearing- 
Sound  of  stealthy  footsteps  nearing  ; 
And  some  sad  disaster  fearing. 
Straight  I  turned  myself  around. 

Oh.  that  sight  1  'twas  terrifying; 

Horrible  there's  no  denying  ; 
Longed  I  for  the  power  of  flying 

When  that  vision  met  my  eyes. 
Heartless  father  tilled  with  ire, 

Wrath  afiame  like  hottest  lire, 
Burning  with  the  fierce  desire 

To  entrap  me  by  surprise. 

Armed  was  he  with  means  of  slaughter 

For  serenaders  of  his  daughter  : 
Ax  and  brickbat,  scalding  water, 

Tongs  and  shovel  all  had  he. 
Fiercely  then  upon  me  springing, 

Down  his  ax  and  shovel  bringing, 
Water,  tongs  and  brickbat  fliingiiig. 

Struck  me  most  maliciously. 
*      »      *      *      »      »      •»  ■» 

Sorely  wounded  lay  I  staring. 

At  that  monster  wildly  glaring. 
Standing  o'er  me  there  and  swearing. 

Swearing  that  I'd  sing  no  more. 
Like  a  beast  he  stood  there  growling. 

Said  he'd  stop  this  midnight  prowling, 
Stop  this  everlasting  howling 

P^irst  and  last  forevermore. 

Then,  said  I  in  voice  of  terror, 

"Sir,  I  plainly  see  my  error — 
See  my  great  and  fatal  error, 

And  your  nierey  I  implore." 
Down  he  st()oi)ed,  my  ringlets  grasping. 

Round  my  throat  his  fingers  clasping. 
Jerked  me  to  niy  feet,  while  gasping  : 

"Get  thee  hence;  return  no  more." 

Hence  I  got  without  delaying, 

Neither  lingering  nor  staying 
To  regard  what  lie  was  saying  ; 

For  my  object  was  to  flee. 
And  that  maid  so  fair  of  feature. 

Married  soon  that  mournful  preacher. 
Oh  ,  the  poor  deluded  creature  ! 

What  she  mi.ssed  by  slighting  me! 

Written  for  the  Ilolcad. 


— Prof.  Winters,  the  French  scientist,  committed 
suicide  because  he  could  not  discover  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, what  made  the  wind  blow.  Other  men  have 
done  the  same  thing  who  failed  to  solve  the  problem 
of  how  to  raise  the  wind. 


TO  DIXIE  LAND  AND  BACK. 
No.  3. 

BY  W.  P.  STEVENSON,  '82. 

As  a  resiiit  of  hard  pulling  by  one  poor  little,  over- 
worked and  still  harder  swearing  on  the  part  of 
the  driver,  our  car  at  last  reached  the  corner 
of  Canal  and  Carondolet  streets.  Here  I  got  out  and 
timidly  looked  about  me.  The  air  this  Friday  morn- 
ing was  very  chilly,  damp  and  disagreeable.  What 
aggravated  me  more  was  that  although  it  felt  so  cold, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
yet  in  reality  the  temperature  was  considerably 
above  the  freezing  point,  and  the  roses  and  star-eyed 
jasmines  were  blooming  profusely  on  St.  Charles  St., 
the  grass  was  growing  nice  and  green  in  the  parks 
and  many  of  the  orange  trees  still  bore  the  burden 
of  their  ripened  but  unpicked  fruit. 

I  stood  and  looked  up  and  down  C  inai  street  for 
quite  a  while  uncertain  what  to  do.  Then  I  betook 
niy^olf  to  the  postoffice  confidently  expecting  to  re- 
ceive word  from  my  friend,  Alex.  Hunter,  froin  whom 
I  had  parted  at  Cincinnati.  But  after  waiting  a 
long  time  for  my  turn  at  the  window  my  hopes  were 
disappointed.  This  postoffice  was  the  bane  of  my 
life  while  I  was  in  New  Orleans.  I  will  relate  my 
experience  with  it  in  my  next  letter,  when  I  will 
speak  of  the  city — its  attractions  and  distractions. 

My  desire  in  this  letter  is  to  give  you  a  connected, 
though  necessarily  brief,  account  of  what  I  saw  of 
the  exposition  itself  during  my  different  visits  to  it. 
In  the  first  place  the  exposition  buildings  are  about 
five  miles  out  from  Canal  street  which  runs  through 
about  the  centre  of  the  city  and  is  the  Broadway  of 
New  Orleans.  At  the  time  I  was  there,  there  were 
three  different  ways  of  getting  out  to  the  exposition, 
and,  as  the  Irishman  said  as  he  directed  a  bewildered 
traveler  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  no  matter  which 
way  you  took,  before  you'd  reach  your  destination 
you'd  wish  you'd  chosen  some  other.  The  street 
cars  were  tediously  slow  and  overcrowded.  To  go 
out  by  the  dummy  engine  meant  to  subject  yourself 
to  jolts  and  bumps  innumerable  by  ways  past  finding 
out.  If  you  chose  the  steamboat  route  you  entailed 
upon  yourself  a  walk  of  half  a  mile  or  so  first  to  the 
boat  on  the  levee  and  ihen^from  the  boat  to  the 
ground."?.  I  tried  two  of  the  three  methods  and  then 
stopped.  I  found  the  second  route  so  much  worse 
than  the  first  that  I  shrank  in  terror  from 
the  third  and  did  not  care  to  repeat  my  experierce 
of  former  woes.  About  ten  o'clock  Friday  morning 
I  reached  the  exposition  grounds  for  the  first  time. 
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As  we  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  the  different  build- 
ings, all  gaily  adorned  with  flags  from  every  nation, 
presents  rather  an  imposing  appearance.  The  main 
exhibition  building  is  really  an  immense  aflair,  cov- 
ering thirty-three  acres  of  ground  tluis  including 
under  its  roof  eleven  acres  more  space  than  the 
main  building  at  the  Centennial  exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia, '7G.  Everything,  however,  at  that  time — I 
hear  it  is  somewhat  better  now— was  in  a  state  of 
confusion  and  incompleteness. 

The  walks  through  the  grounds  and  from  one 
building  to  another  were  very  poor  and  the  frequent 
rains  kept  everything  half  submerged.  The  Mexican 
building  was  still  far  from  completion.  The  art  gal- 
lery was  just  about  linished  but  no  })ictures  or  statu- 
ary were  yet  to  be  seen.  In  the  main  building  there 
remained  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  and  in  the 
Government  building  there  were  almost  as  many 
workmen  as  visitors.  In  short,  the  New  Orleans  ex- 
position was  opened  just  about  two  months  sooner 
than  it  should  have  been  and  many  visitors  who 
were  there  in  December  and  January  left  in  disgust 
and  not  disposed  to  use  their  influence  in  its  favor. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  great  incompleteness  in 
many  details,  there  was  still  a  good  deal  to  be  seen 
which  was  worth  seeing  even  in  the  last  days  of 
December. 

Some  parts  of  the  grounds  contain  beautiful  groves 
of  live  oaks  and  magnolias,  interspersed  here  and 
there  by  orange  trees  crowned  with  golden  fruit. 
Having  thus  taken  a  preliminary  survey,  we  enter 
the  main  building  first.  Under  its  monstrous  roof 
are  gathered  articles  of  produce  and  manufacture 
from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and 
from  twenty-three  foreign  nations. 

England  sets  before  you  an  elegant  collection  of 
textile  fabrics,  carpets,  laces  and  military  equipage. 
Ireland  is  represented  by  numerous  manufactured 
articles  and  by  her  fine  white  linens.  France  is  re- 
splendent among  her  oils,  perfumes,  tapestries,  laces 
and  silks.  Switzerland  keeps  time  with  her  watches 
and  makes  melody  with  her  musical  instruments. 
Germany  throws  down  the  glove  to  France  in  her 
wines,  upholstery,  furniture  and  decorations.  Japan 
is  here  with  an  almost  endless  variety  of  native 
products.  Venerable  China  makes  plain  to  all  the 
method  by  which  she  changes  the  mulberry  leaf  in- 
to the  silken  gown  and  shows  witii  just  pride  the 
work  of  her  skillful  fingers  in  elaborate  engravings 
on  wood,  delicate  filagree  work  in  gold  and  silver, 
carvings  on  ivory,  and  lacquered  ware.  Siam  is  here, 
too,  with  white  elephants  and  goldeli  umbrellas. 

Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Syria  have  brought  their 


treasures  of  relics,  and  Damascus  blades  flash  and 
glitter  in  the  light.  India,  and  the  colonies,  Russia, 
Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark,  Mexico,  Costa 
Rico,  Guatemala  and  British  Honduras,  swell  the 
stately  procession  of  the  nations  and  bring  many 
things  of  interest  to  the  visitor's  eye.  However,  we 
cannot  linger  long  here  but  must  pass  on  to  the  De- 
partment of  Machinery  which  occupies  one  entire 
length  of  the  main  building.  There  we  see  how 
wonderfully  man  has  made  stubborn  iron  and  steel, 
steam  and  electricity,  do  the  work  which  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  he  laboriously  did  himself.  Nearly 
every  great  manufacturing  centre  in  the  country  is 
there  by  proxy.  Twenty  powerful  engines  set  the 
forces  of  the  exposition  in  motion.  Nowhere  are  the 
lines  of  power  more  sharply  drawn,  or  more  striking 
contrasts  seen  than  in  this  department.  Side  by 
side  in  strange  fellowship  are  seen  the  powerful  lo- 
comotive and  the  biscuit  cutter;  the  machine  which 
makes  the  filmy  lace  and  the  one  which  tears  the 
ore  from  the  mines.  Many  and  ingenious  are  the 
machines  on  exhibition  here,  but  again  we  must 
hasten  on.  We  start  for  the  Government  building 
but  on  our  way  are  constrained  by  the  pangs  of 
hunger  to  stop  at  a  restaurant  called  Public  Comfort 
No.  1. 

It  was  Artcmus  Ward,  I  think,  who  announced  as 
the  result  of  his  philological  investigations  that  the 
name  restaurant  was  derived  from  the  Latin  res,,  a. 
thing,  and  tauriis,  a  bull,  hence  a  "bully  thing."  I 
would  simply  say  that  if  his  acquaintance  with  res- 
taurants had  been  confined  to  Public  Comfort  No.  1, 
no  such  derivation  would  have  suggested  itself  to 
his  mind  as  being  appropriate.  It  is  of  this  restaur- 
ant that  they  tell  the  following  sad  story:  A  poor 
but  honest  Ct.icago  school  teacher  for  economy's 
sake  took  his  lunch  along  with  him  when  he  left  his 
boarding  house  in  the  morning  for  the  Exposition. 
When  noon  came  he  felt  (he  need  of  a  cup  of  tea  to 
aid  him  in  swallowing  his  simple  repast.  So  he 
went  into  Public  Comfort  .N"o.  1  and  negotiated  for  a 
cup  of  that  aforesaid  beverage  "which  cheers  but 
does  not  inebriate." 

After  the  tea  and  the  lunch  had  both  disappeared 
he  walketl  up  to  the  counter  and  conscientiously  de- 
posited half  a  dollar.  The  cashier  handed  him  back 
fifteen  cents.  "Bones  of  my  ancestors,"  the  poor 
pedagogue  cried,  "what  meaneth  this  ?"  The  polite 
Frenchman  then  replied,  "Ten  cents  for  the  tea  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  eating  on  the  premises."  The 
pedagogue  was  gathered  iiome  to  his  fathers  and 
another  wields  the  birch  in  his  stead.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  story  has  been  overdrawn    by  the 
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friends  of  the  deceased.  Well,  we  leave  ruhlic 
Comfort  No.  1  in  its  iniquity  and  pass  on  and  enter 
the  government  l)uildin<j.  Full  of  patriotic  pride 
we  think  at  once  of  the  Pennsylvania  display  and 
ask  one  of  the  policemen  staiulini^  at  the  entrance 
where  it  can  he  found.  lie  reluctantly  confesses 
his  ignorance.  We  are  surprised  and  shocked  but 
nothing  daunted  we  begin  the  search.  By  the  dil- 
igent use  of  an  opera  ghiss  we  at  last  discover  where 
the  Pennsylvania  exhibit  should  be,  and  then  with 
the  help  of  a  microscope  we  ascertain  the  kinds  and 
varieties  of  articles  on  exhibition.  We  blush  to  own 
it,  but  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  a  poorer,  scantier 
display  than  was  there  to  be  seen  was  not  to  he  found 
within  the  walls  of  the  building.  We  were  disap- 
pointed and  angry.  It  is  a  shame  tiiat  a  State  pos- 
sessing Pennsylvania's  wealth  of  mining  and  manu- 
facturing resources  should  enter  into  competition 
with  other  States  and  then  allow  herself  to  be  repre- 
sented by  one  lump  of  coal  from  a  Philadelphia 
mine  and  some  pictures  of  a  stock  farm  belonging 
to  some  conceited  Eastern  mar,  blanked  on  each 
Hide  with  a  few  apples  and  potatoes.  It  was  a  poor 
showing  for  so  great  a  State.  Perhaps  it  is  better  by 
this  time.  Let  us  hope  so,  as  it  was  then,  we  had  a 
notion  to  take  the  pictures  for  kindling,  set  the  old 
lump  of  coal  on  fire,  and  while  roasting  the  pota- 
toes for  supper,  eat  what  few  apples  were  there  for 
a  lunch.  We  visited  Ohio's  department  next.  She 
was  very  creditably  represented.  Fine  specimens 
of  her  agricultural  products  and  mannractnrc<l  wares 
were  very  tastefully  arranged. 

We  cannot  hope  to  mention  every  State  exhibit, 
nor  even  to  mention  all  which  are  really  deserving 
of  praise,  but  can  only  call  attention  to  a  few  wli'ch 
seemed  to  us  especially  attractive.  New  Hampshire's 
fine  display  of  Mancliester  lawns,  prints  and  blan- 
kets attracted  our  attention,  but  what  was 
of  special  interest  to  ine  was  the  fine 
topographical  map  of  tlic  entire  State,  and 
which  was  laid  out  on  a  large  scale.  Once 
more  I  gazed  on  the  hills  and  lakes  of  Roxbury  town- 
ship near  Keene,  where  I  spent  the  summer  of '83, 
and  to  whose  people  I  did  my  first  preaching.  So 
accurate  was  the  map  that  I  could  locate  the  very 
hill  on  which  stood  the  little  church  and  so  vividly 
were  the  sensations  of  my  first  appearance  in  it  re- 
called, that  once  more  I  felt  the  cold  sweat  begin  to 
start  upon  my  brow  and  my  knees  re  commenced 
their  wild,  tumultc  us,  uncontrollable  clashing. 

As  I  looketl  on  the  map  I  travelled  overonce  again 
my  trip  up  the  t!onnecticut  river,  m.ade  a  second 
time  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Wnshinglon,  and  then,  as  be- 


fore, I  journeyed  on  towards  Portland,  Me.,  through 
the  magnificently  picturesque  Crawford  Notch.  But 
we  must  restrain  our  partiality  for  New  Hampshire 
and  pass  on  to  her  neighlior,  Massachusetts.  Here 
we  are  confronted  by  a  fine  display  of  hammered 
hi  ass  from  the  Chelsea  Art  Co.,  Many  interesting 
relics,  as,  for  example,  Alexander  Hamilton's  camp 
kettle,  Bunker  Hill  muskets,  cartridge  boxes,  swords, 
etc.,  are  here  on  exhibition  and  attract  much  atten- 
tion. Here  also  was  a  spoke  from  the  "Hub."  I 
wanted  it,  but  as  it  w.is  hespoken  by  another  felloe,  I 
had  to  re-lirr.  A!i !  forgive  me!  Please  do  not 
throw  that  brick!  The  temptation  overcame  me 
that  time  but  I  will  resist  it  henceforth. 

Among  the  Western  States,  Minnesota  has  the 
largest  and  finest  exhibit  of  flour.  Nebraska,  I  think, 
has  the  most  tastefully  arranged  exhil)it  in  the  build- 
ing. On  one  side  of  a  large  partition  surrounded  by 
beautiful  and  artistic  designs  of  wheat,  rye  and  oats, 
is  the  likeness  of  a  man  made  up  of  grains  of  corn. 
On  his  head  was  a  crown  of  the  same  material,  and 
below  were  the  words,  "Corn  is  king."  Her  display 
showing  the  taxidermist's  skill  is  very  fine,  too.  Da- 
kota's exhii>it  is  also  very  fine.  Kansas  has  a  speci- 
men stalk  of  corn,  so  tall  that  Goliah,  himself,  would 
have  needed  a  step  ladder  to  secure  a  roasting  ear. 
Colorado  has  a  fine  scenic  display  and  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  minerals.  Oregon  is  conspic- 
uous by  reason  of  lier  hard  wood  furniture  display, 
and  beautiful  ornaments  made  from  the  curiously 
grained  maple  burls.  New  Mexico  has  a  remarka- 
ble exhibit  of  minerals,  grasses  and  grains.  In  point 
of  variety  and  profusion  of  exhiliited  products,  I 
presume  the  palm  would  be  carried  off  by  Califor- 
nia, the  mother  of  mighty  trees,  mammoth  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  precious  metals.  She  enters  the  lists 
waving  a  l)eautiful  flag  made  out  of  her  many-col- 
ored feathery  grasses.  Here  is  i  pumpkin  from  the 
Pajaro  Valley,  weighing  221  lbs.  Beside  it  lies  an 
enormous  beet,  3G  inches  long,  44  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  weighing  81  lbs.  We  looked  on  it  and 
smiled.  My  friend  said  it  was  large  enough  for  two 
Allegheny  policemen  to  sleep  on,  but  I,  i)ein2  a  Re- 
publican, thought  it  was  equalled  only  by  the  beat  of 
last  4th  of  November.  Excuse  me  just  this  once. 
My  apology  is  that  the  fi-'Stone  was  a  slip,  and  slips, 
you  know,  by  a  long-established  and  time  honored 
custom,  try  over. 

The  Government  exhibit  is  very  large  and  com- 
plete. In  the  treasury  department  we  see  how  paper 
becomes  money  and  have  specimens  of  currency  be- 
fore us  from  the  one  cent  stamp  n|)  to  the  $50,000 
l)ond.    The  war  d(<pnrl ni(>nt  lays  licfore  us  a  grim 
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array  of  bombs,  shells,  torpedoes,  dendlj'  Gatlings 
and  massive  cannons.  Tlie  naval  department  shows 
us  beautifnl  models  of  light  houses,  light  ships, 
screw  models  and  war  vessel-!.  Here  we  see  the 
whale  })oat  used  in  the  Greely  relief  expedition. 
Here  on  exhibition  is  a  piece  of  seal  skin  leather 
found  in  Greely's  tent  at  Capo  Sabine  by  the  rescu- 
ing party  and  showing  traces  of  the  teeth  of  the 
starving  men.  Also  far  suits,  snow  shoes  and  sledges 
used  in  that  illfated  expedition.  The  Smithsonian 
Institute  covers  itself  with  glory  by  a  magnificent 
display  of  fish  and  specimens  of  nearly  cver3'  known 
bird  and  reptile.  But  the  day  is  almost  done.  We 
have  time  only  for  a  hasty  walk  through  Horticultu- 
ral Hall  wliich  is  really  overflowing  with  a  wealth  of 
fruit  and  flower  from  every  land.  Here  upborne  by 
many  tables  are  2.5,000  plates  of  fruit  which  are  com- 
peting for  the  diflerent  premiums.  Apples,  peaches, 
pears,  etc.,  from  the  hardy  North  ;  oranges,  bananas, 
etc.,  from  the  South.  All  these  side  by  side  in  gen- 
erous rivalry  with  other  varieties  from  foreign  shores. 
Absorbed  in  our  researches  night  has  overtaken  us 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the  buildings 
where  are  stabled  some  of  the  finest  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep  the  country  can  produce.  We  nuist  let 
them  go  unnoticed  and  once  more  we  stand  in  the 
Music  Hall  in  the  main  building  as  with  the  ease  of 
a  touch  and  the  rapidity  of  a  thought  the  grounds, 
the  buildings  and  exl'.ilnts  arc  transformed  into  fairy 
beauty  by  the  sun-like  radin,nce  of  15,000  incandes- 
cent and  700  arc  electric  lights.  It  is  a  brilliant  and 
beautiful  scene.  Every  one  of  the  12,000  seats  in 
Music  Hall  is  occupied  and  after  listening  for  an 
hour  to  splendid  music  by  Mnj.  Currier's  military 
liand  we  say  good-night  and  make  a  frantic  rush  for 
n  seat  in  the  fast  filling  street  cars. 


7/011'  TO  SA  Y  BITTER  TIITNaS. 

Lot  nie  tell  yf)U  how  I  write  mean  letters  r.nd  bitter 
editorials,  my  boy.  Sometime,  when  a  man  has 
picbed  intf  me,  and  cut  me  up  rough,  and  I  want  to 
pulverize  him  .'ind  v>'ear  his  gory  scalp  in  my  girdle, 
and  hang  his  liide  on  my  fence,  I  write  the  letter  or 
editorial  that  is  to  do  the  business.  I  write  some- 
lung  that  will  drive  sleep  from  his  eyes,  and  peace 
from  his  soul  for  six  weeks.  Oil,  I  do  hold  !iim  over 
a  slow  fire  and  roast  him.  Gall  and  aquafortis  drip 
from  my  blistering  pen.  Then,  I  don't  mail  the  let- 
ter, and  I  don't  publish  the  edito-i.al.  Tliere's  al- 
ways plenty  of  time  to  crucify  a  man-  Tbe  vilest 
criminal  is  entitled  to  a  little  reprieve.  I  put  the 
manuscript  nw.ay  in  a  drawer.    Next   day  I  look  at 


it.  The  ink  is  cold.  I  read  it  over  and  say,  "I  don' 
know  about  this.  There's  a  good  deal  of  bludgeon 
and  bowie-knife  journalism  in  that.  I'll  hold  it  ovt  r 
a  day  longer."  Tlie  next  day  I  read  it  again.  I 
laugh  and  say,  "Pshaw,"  and  I  can  feel  my  cheeks 
getting  a  little  hot.  The  fact  is,  I  am  ashamed  I  ev- 
er v.-rote  it,  and  hope  tliat  nol)ody  has  seen  if.,  and  I 
have  half-.^orgotten  the  article  or  letter  that 
filled  fny  soul  with  rage.  I  iiaven't  been  hurt, 
I  havn't  hurt  anybody,  and  the  world  goes  right 
along,  making  twenty-four  hours  achiy  as  usual,  and 
I  am  all  the  happier.    Try  it,  my  hoy .—Bunlrlte. 


WIT  AND  WISDOM. 

—"What  is  a  curiosity,  ma?"  asded  little  Jamie. 
"A  curiosity  is  something  very  strange,  my  son."  "If 
pa  bought  you  a  sealskin  sack  this  winter  this  winter 
would  that  be  a  ci;riosity?"  "No,  my  son,  that 
would  be  a  miracle." 

—"Now  let's  go  down  stairs  and  ride  on  the  electric 
railway,"  said  a  city  lady  to  hersister  from  the  conn- 
try.  "Oh,  no,"  was  the  reply  ;  "my  son  John  has 
got  me  to  ride  on  a  steam  raihmd  for  tbe  first  time, 
bat  I  alway  said  you  never  could  get  me  to  ride  on 
a  telegraph  wire,  and  you  can't." 

—A  gentleman  was  one  day  relating  to  a  Quaker  a 
tale  of  deep  distress,  and  concluding  by  saying:  "I 
could  but  feel  for  him."  "Verily,  friend,"  replied 
the  Quaker,  "thou  didst  right  in  that  thou  didst  feel 
for  thy  neighbor,  but  <li(!st  thou  feel  in  the  right 
place— didst  thou  feel  in  thy  pocket?" 

—"Johnny,"  said  the  schoolmistress,  "you  have 
been  a  very  naughty  lioy  ;  now  go  and  stand  in  the 
corner  with  your  face  to  the  wall  until  I  tell  you  you 
may  go  to  your  seat."  "Please  ma'am,"  said  John- 
ny, "if  I  face  the  wall  I'll  have  to  turn  my  back  to 
you  and  the  scholars.    Won't  that  be  rude?" 

—The  remains  of  an  Knglish  traveller  had  been  ex- 
humed for  interment  in  the  family  vault.  When 
the  coflin  was  oiiened  the  spectators  started  back  in 
alfright.  "Why,  these  appears  to  lie  the  remains  of 
a  lion."  "Yes,"  replied  a  nephew  of  the  deceased 
with  a  sigh,  "that's  the  lion  that  ate  hi.-n  up  ;  uncle's 
inside  of  him  !" 

—Once  upon  a  time  a  hog  drank  from  a  trough  in- 
to which  a  bari  el  of  beer  had  been  emptied.  He  l>e- 
came  very  much  intoxicated.  When  he  came  (o 
Inmself,  he  was  very  much  ashamed  of  bis  conduct 
He  was  truly  penitent  and  said  to  one  of  bis  friends 
"I  have  always  been  a  beast  until  this  luilucky  slip' 
.and  I  promisr>you  ["11  never  make  a  man  of  myself 
ngaui." 
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/C-^  HE  lecture  given  hy  Mr.  Leland,  on  the  24th 
ult,  WHS  well  attended  and  no  one  there  could 
fail  to  carry  away  with  him  some  practical  thoughts. 
His  subject,  "Factors  in  Life,"  was  one  which  gave 
ample  opportunity  to  make  it  intensely  practical. 
He  made  a  strong  {ilea  in  favor  of  physical  culture, 
not  holding  up  as  an  ideal  the  Greek  runner,  the 
Roman  gladiator,  or  the  American  prize-fighter,  but 
the  man  who  is  developed  so  as  to  make  his  body  a 
fit  home  for  the  soul  and  a  proper  medium  for  its 
intercourse  with  the  world  around  him. 

He  then  proceeded  to  urge  the  duty  of  cultivating 
the  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  nature, 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  and  well  rounded-out  man 
in  the  three  aspects  of  his  being. 

But  our  space  forbids  further  outline  of  his  lecture. 
While  not,  perhaps,  so  fine  a  lecture  as  we  have  fre- 
quently iiad  the  pleasure  of  listening  to,  yet  all  seem- 
ed well  satisfied,  and  many  expressed  themselves  as 
agreeably  surprised.  We  might  only  suggest  to  the 
Lecture  Committee  that  in  lectures,  as  in  other 
things,  a  surfeit  of  good  things  is  likely  to  pall  upon 
the  appetite. 


HERE  is  probably  no  organization  in  the  world 
to-day  more  fruitful  ofgood  results  than  theYoung 
Men's  Christian   Association.    Though  organized, 
perhaps,  less  than  forty  yeais  ago,  its  work  has  been 


wonderfully  prospered,  until  now  itemliraces  almost 
three  thousand  separate  branches  scattered  through- 
out the  dill'erent  countries  of  the  civilized  world. 
This  rapid  increase  in  membership  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  associations  speaks  well,  and  certainly  proves 
that  young  men  are  aroused  and  are  determined  by 
their  own  eflTorts  to  extend  the  influence  of  Christi- 
anity among  themselves.  We  must  not  think  of  the 
work  of  this  great  organization  as  limited  to  college 
students.  While  the  work  among  them  has  been 
abundantly  blessed,  it  has  also  been  equally  success- 
ful in  its  other  departments.  Railroad  men,  young 
men  in  business  or  in  any  one  of  the  professions,  all 
are  reached  and  all  are  benefited.  We  here  insert 
an  extract  from  an  address  by  Chnuncey  M.  Depew, 
showing  the  good  results  among  railroad  men,  and  it 
is  safe  to  assert  that  in  every  other  branch  as  suc- 
cessful work  has  been  done.  "I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity" he  says  "to  become  personally  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  the  Railroad  Branch  of  this  As- 
sociation. The  results  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
On  the  lines  with  which  I  am  connected,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  are  employed,  and  they  repre- 
sent over  half  a  millio  i  in  their  families.  Tlie  effect 
of  the  establishment  of  one  of  these  societies  at  a 
railroad  center  is  marked  and  immediate.  The  char- 
acter of  the  service  begins  to  improve.  Salaries  and 
wages  which  have  been  worse  than  wasted,  are  spent 
upon  wives  and  children,  and  the  surplus  finds  its 
way  into  a  savings-bank,  and  from  there  into  a 
homestead.  In  the  streets  and  in  the  houses,  intel- 
ligence, thrift  and  sobriety  take  the  place  of  slov- 
enliness and  carelessness.  To  many  of  these  men  is 
intrusted  the  lives  of  .the  hundred  million  passen- 
gers that  annually  travel  over  the  railways  of  the 
country.  The  demand  for  speed  constantly  increases 
the  dangers  of  carriage.  The  steady  hand,  the  clear 
brain  of  the  locomotive  engineer,  of  the  switchman 
at  the  crossing,  of  the  flagman  at  the  curve,  of  the 
signal  man  at  the  telegraph,  alone  prevent  unutter- 
able horrors,  and  this  Association  does  more  in  fit- 
ting men  to  fulfil  these  duties  for  the  safety  of  the 
public  than  all  the  patent  appliances  of  the  age." 


E  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  David 
Strang,  Lincoln,  Lincoln  county,  Tenn.,  with 
reference  to  the  list  of  words  punlished  in  the  issue 
ofFeb.  leth.  In  ttiis  letter  he  says  :  "I  have  gone 
through  it  (the  list  of  words)  with  considerable  in- 
terest, and  have  wondered  if  all  it  contains  are  com- 
rmnly  mispronounced  even  by  the  beginners  at  West- 
minster.   Be  tiiat  as  it  may,  I  wish  to  ask,  why  is 
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Islamitic  pronounced  Izlamitic?  It  comes  dir*?ctly 
from  the  Arabic  Islam',  in  which  (among  the  Arabs) 
«  invariably  retains  the  natural  sound.  Another 
word  from  the  same  verbal  root,  the  word  Mtialitii 
((t  as  in  full)  is  not  in  your  list,  l)ut  by  some  author- 
ities is  spelled  Moslem  and  jironounced  Mozlem.  I 
would  like  to  know  why  we  are  to  change  the  pro- 
nounciation  of  these  words  when  the  Arabic  sound 
is  perfectly  easy,  even  to  those  who  speak  only  En- 
glish." As  to  whether  all  these  words  are  common- 
ly mispronounced  here,  we  would  say  that  if  this  be 
all  Westminster  is  fortunate.  The  editors  of  some 
one  of  the  college  exchanges  in  speakiirg  of  our  pub- 
lishing such  a  list  stated  that  it  would  be  easier  for 
them  to  reproduce  Webster's  dictionary  complete 
than  to  attempt  to  arrange  a  similar  one.  Mr.  Strang 
further  says  that  if  we  are  to  change  the  pronounci- 
ation — as  we  must  with  some  words — we  should 
change  the  spelling  also,  as  has  been  done  with 
khaleef  [kh  like  ch  in  Buch)  which  we  write  caliph. 
Such  information  as  this,  we  are  always  glad  to  re- 
ceive, and  we  know  that  it  will  be  of  interestand  pro- 
fit to  our  readers.  We  will  feel  gr.iteful  to  any  oth- 
ers who  may  be  pleased  to  follow  ISIr.  Strang's  ex- 
ample. 


HE  influences  which  have  been  ai  Wv)rk  fo^ 
some  time  at  Harvard  against  Greek 
classes  have  finally  prevaile<l.  By  a  recent  action 
of  the  faculty  it  was  decided  that  Greek  should  no 
longer  be  required  for  admission  to  the  college  class- 
es, but  should  hereafter  be  placed  among  the  eiec- 
tives  of  the  course.  This  decision  on  p^rt  of  the 
Harvard  authorities,  and  the  discussions  which,  for 
some  time  past,  have  been  going  on  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  make  it  evident  that  there  is  a  growing 
sentiment  among  students  and  educational  men  in 
favor  of  the  elective  system  of  study,  but  whether 
such  a  system  will  best  meet  the  wants  and  needs  of 
the  average  college  student,  and  bring  in  the  end  the 
best  results  is  a  question  yet  to  be  decided,  and  one 
requiring  more  than  a  day  or  a  year  in  which  to  de- 
cide it  to  everyone's  satisfaction.  Harvard  is  pio- 
neer in  this  movement  in  the  United  States,  and  if  a 
fair  trial  of  a  number  of  years  proves  it  a  success,  to 
Harvard  alone  will  all  the  honor  belong.  This  de- 
parture, it  is  just  osay,  has  been  taken  only  after 
serious  and  thoughtful  consideration,  and  tiie  opin- 
ion and  experience  of  those  by  whose  influence  it 
was  brought  about,  men  who  we  nuist  believe  have 
the  best  educational  interests  of  this  country  at  heart, 
is  entitled  to,  and  should  receive  the  respect  of  every 
educator  in  the  land,  no  matter  how  nuich  this 
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views  may  differ  from  his  own.  President  Eliot,  who 
has  given  to  the  subject  of  elective  courses  in  colleg- 
es years  of  careful  study,  should  be  heard  when  he 
speaks.  In  a  paper  read  a  short  time  ago  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Century  Club  in  New  york  he  says 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  average  American  boy  can 
best  go  to  college  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  has 
then  passed  from  the  period  of  life  when  compulsory 
external  discipline  is  necessary.  A  student  can  then 
be  led,  but  not  driven.  Such  a  youth  can  select  fcr 
himself  a  bet'er  course  of  study  than  any  college  fac- 
ulty can  map  out  for  him.  "Under  the  elective  sys- 
tem, tlie  great  majority  of  students  will  select  some 
particular  subject,  and  wisely  devote  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  to  it."  It  is  true  that  many  able  men, 
as  eminent  in  the  profession  as  President  Eliot,  hold 
to  the  (slablished  course,  and  their  arguments  seem 
to  be  as  conclusive  as  his,  but  since  there  is  room  for 
honest  difference  of  opinion,  and  since  there  are  ar- 
guments so  reasonable  for  adopting  the  elective  sys- 
tem, every  one  should  be  satisfied  to  allow  Harvard 
to  make  the  experiment. 

The  position  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek 
should  form  a  part  of  everyone's  education  is  one 
hard  to  defend.  There  are  thousands  of  young  men 
whose  business  in  life  does  not  require  that  they 
master,  or  even  be  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
Homer  and  Xenophon,  and  it  seems  but  fair  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  pursue  those  studies 
which  they  enjoy  and  which  will  best  prepare  them 
for  their  respective  vocations.  As  for  the  discipline 
which  the  Greek  gives  and  which  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  in  favor  of  its  being  retained,  let  them 
study  one  or  more  of  the  modern  languages,  if  their 
tastes  so  incline  them.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
German,  or  of  French,  or  of  both,  besides  giving  the 
discipline  of  mind  needed,  brings  with  it  a  practical 
benefit,  which  the  Greek,  V)eautiful  and  symphoni- 
ous  as  it  may  be  to  the  scholar,  cannot.  Indeed,  we  are 
almost  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  in  the  mother 
tongue  alone  almost  enough  to  furnish  the  needed 
discipline  to  the  average  student.  No  one  should 
fear  that  he  will  acquire  too  thorough  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language.  Its  beauties  can  not  all  be 
seen,  or  its  secrets  all  be  known  in  any  life  time. 
There  are  hidden  treasures  which  only  years  of  pa- 
tient toil  and  study  can  reveal.  The  mines  of  wealth, 
as  yet  untouched,  invite  the  searching  investigation 
of  the  scholar  and  promise  him  a  reward  more  than 
worth  his  labor.  It  is  a  fact  to  well  known  that  thor- 
ough English  training  is  lamentably  lacking  in  the 
colleges  of  our  land,  and  it  is  certainly  humiliating 
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for  Englishmen,  Americans,  to  be  compelled  to  make 
such  <a  confession. 

Though  all  this  is  true,  it  is,  however,  evident  to 
all  that  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  is  very  neces- 
sary to  every  professional  man,  and  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  fin- 
ished scholar.  Those  who  love  the  language  and  find 
a  real  enjoyment  in  seeking  its  beauties,  the  action 
of  Harvard's  facsulty  will  not  affect.  We  cannot  reas- 
onably expect  this  departure  to  diminish  the  number 
of  those  who  delight  to  revel  in  its  beauties.  The 
Greek  will  not  lose  its  attraclions,  or  cease  to  have 
admirers,  and  while  tiiis  change  in  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  our  educational  institutions  may  strike  some 
unfavorably,  let  us  all  watch  the  experiment  with 
interest,  trusting  (hat  the  result  will  be  a  good  one. 


HENRY  WADSWORTII  LONGFELLO]]'. 

r.Y  .J.  M.  UOBERTSON,  '88. 

The  field  of  human  thought  and  feeling  may  be 
compared  to  a  plain  shut  in  by  lofty  mountains, 
whose  summits  liave  been  hitherto  hidden  to  more 
or  less  extent,  from  the  view  of  humanity,  l)y  the 
mists  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Genius  often  rose 
above  these  dark  confines,  and  perched  itself  upon 
the  summits  of  tl^e  mountain  peaks,  from  whence  it 
gazed  upon  the  clear  sky  above  and  the  unknown 
world  beyond ;  but  it  was  invisible  to  the  cf)mnion 
sight  of  men,  or  its  real  character  was  not  perceived. 
The  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare  never  dreamed 
lhat  he  was  immortal;  and  the  succeeding  age  suf- 
fered Milton  to  pine  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 

During  the  last  two  centuries,  the  increase  of 
learning  and  the  advance  of  civilization  have  gradu- 
ally cleared  away  the  mists,  and  genius  immortal  aji- 
pcars,  like  brilliant  ^iis,  \\\yon  the  mountain  sides 
and  summits  sparkling  with  the  rays  of  truth,  of  sci- 
ence and  poetry. 

While  the  nineteenth  century  atones  for  its  prede- 
cessors by  acknowledging  and  appreciating  the  gen- 
ius, and  cherishing  the  memories  of  those  who  in 
their  lifetime  were  persecuted  and  neglected,  yet  she 
looks  with  peculiar  pride  upon  the  brilliant  lights 
which  liave  appeared  within  her  own  time,  whose 
first  glimmerings  received  her  encouragement,  and 
whose  ultimate  brillianc}'  has  refiectcd  honor  upon 
her. 

American  literature,  wl.icli  is  entirely  the  growth 
f)f  the  nineteenth  century,  has  received  the  lull  ben- 
efit of  the  enlightment  of  this  age,  and  in  return  re- 
flects its  learning  and  refinement  to  the  fullest  extent. 


In  the  field  of  poetical  literature,  the  names  of  Poe. 
Willis,  Bryant  and  Whittier,  awaken  in  the  heart  of 
every  American,  feelings  of  love,  reverence  and  ad- 
miration;  but  especially  does  the  name  of  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  symbolize  "all  that  is  liberal, 
tender  and  cultured  in  American  letters." 

Longfellow  was  !>orn  in  Portland,  Maine,  Febru- 
ary 27,  1807.  His  father  was  Hon.  Stejihen  Long- 
fellow, a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Longfellow's  early  days  were  spent  at  home.  He 
was  quite  young,  niit  more  than  seven,  when  he  first 
expressed  his  thoughts  in  verse.  Indeed,  it  was  his 
first  composition  of  any  kind.  It  can  scarcely  be 
classed  as  poetry,  as  the  ideas  therein  contained 
were  such  as  might  be  expected  fronr  a  boy  of  seven. 
His  theme  was  a  poetical  (?)  one  of  a  turnip  that 
was  planted,  hoed  and  grew,  and  was  eventually 
eaten  by  the  farmer's  daughter  Rue.  He  cultivated 
the  muse,  however,  and  we  find  him,  while  a  student 
in  college,  still  in  his  teens,  writing  short  anony- 
mous poems  for  the  periodicals  of  the  time.  Among 
these  productions  were  "An  April  Day,"  "Autumn," 
etc.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1825. 
Among  his  classmates  were  Hawthorne,  J.  S.  G.  Ab- 
bott anb  Jonathan  Cilley.  Longfellow's  fine  render- 
ing of  an  ode  of  Horace  was  the  means  of  his  re- 
ceiving an  iippointment  to  the  professorship  of  mod- 
ern languages  in  his  nhna  matrr  in  182G.  He  gave 
up  the  study  of  law,  which  he  had  commenced  un- 
der his  father,  and  sailed  to  Europe,  where  he  spent 
four  years  in  fitting  himself  for  liis  post.  He  spent 
the  time  in  Spa.in,  France,  Italy  and  Germany  per- 
fecting himself  in  their  languages.  Returning  to 
Bowdoin,  ho  assumed  his  position  in  the  college, 
which  lie  held  for  six  years  Avith  increasing  re)>- 
ntation. 

In  ISHo,  bis  first  volume  appeared.  It  was  "Copla.s 
de  Manrique,"  a  translation  fr  om  the  Spanish,  with 
an  essay  on  the  moral  and  devotional  poetry  of 
Spain,  In  bS.'jo,  he  was  invited  to  succeed  Mr. 
George  Ticknor  as  professor  of  Modern  Languages 
and  Literature  in  Harvard  College,  He  .again  visit- 
ed Europe,  (Switzerland  and  Scandinavia  in  particu- 
lar,) for  preparatory  study.  He  held  the  professor- 
ship in  Harvard  until  1854,  after  which  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  hi.s  literary  pursuits. 

His  prose  poem,  "Outrc-mer,  a  Pilgrimage  B'.^yond 
the  Sea,"  appeared  in  IS-^S,  and  "Hyperion,"  in  ISon. 
In  the  sanie  year,  he  published  "Voices  of  the 
Night,"  a  collection  of  short  poems,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  "The  Psalm  of  Life."  Until  his  death, 
every  year  saw  fresh  productions  from  his  pen.  Ifis 
longer   poems   are    "Evangeline,"    "The  Golden 
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Legend,"  "Hiawatha,"  and  "Miles  Standisli." 
"Evangeline"  is  the  best  specimen  of  the  hexameter 
in  English.  It  is  interesting  as  a  stor}',  and  is  filled 
with  the  choicest  scenes  and  touches  of  character. 
The  story  is  plaintive  enough  to  move  a  heart  of 
stone.  The  reader,  in  Iik  heart,  heaps  anathemas 
upon  the  "tyrants  of  England,"  who  so  ruthlessly 
deprived  the  Acadians  of  their  homes,  .and  brought 
so  many  years  of  sorrow  to  Evangeline  and  Gabriel. 
The  act  of  the  English  was  certainly  unjust  and  cruel, 
but  the  circumstances  are  highly  colored  in  Evan- 
gelJne."  Mr.  Parknian  has  shown  that  the  Acadians 
were  really  a  priest-ridden  race  of  people,  who  had 
repeatedly  broken  their  o.aths  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown,  However  that  may  be,  the  heroine 
of  the  poem  will  ever  remain  the  same  and 

Maidens  still  wear  their  Noriii.an  caps  and  tlieir  l<irllc.s  of 
homespun. 

And  by  the  evening  tire  repeat  Evangeline's  story. 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  is  especially 
true  of  poets,  and  Mr.  Longfellow  was  no  exception. 
A  careful  study  of  his  poems  will  reveal  a  liberal 
mind  with  views  broadened  by  travel  and  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  world's  literature;  and  a  heart 
always  tender  and  never  tumultuous  or  excited. 

After  he  gave  up  his  professorship  in  Harvard,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Cambridge  in  an  old  man- 
sion which  had  once  been  the  headquarters  of  Gen. 
Washington,  and  the  residence  successively  of  Ever- 
ett, Sparks  and  Worcester.  Several  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's poems  were  suggested  to  him  while  looking 
from  his  study  window,  which  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  walls  of  his  study 
were  hung  with  the  pictures  of  his  literary  contem- 
poraries. Among  the  mementoes  of  his  travels 
abroad  was  a  quantity  of  the  dust  of  the  cofiin  of 
Dante,  whose  Divina  Comedia  he  lins  so  well  ren- 
dered into  English  verse. 

The  history  of  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
life,  like  that  of  many  literary  men,  is  simply  an 
enumeration  of  his  writings.  He  died,  March  24, 
1882,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken,  his  loss  w.as  mourned 
l)y  weeping  admireis;  and  America  will  never  cease 
to  sing  the  praises  and  cherish  the  znemory  of  him, 
whom,  while  he  lived,  she  honored  as  her  Poet- 
laureate. 

"John," said  a  millionaire   to  his  son,  "I  have  just 

willed  you  my  property,  and  made  B  and  K  

trustees."  "That  will  never  do.  I  can  suggest  an 
improvement."  "What?"  "Make  them  your  heirs 
and  a]i]ioint  me  trustee." — Stoin/rrllli'  .TovDKd. 


COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 


^  We  hear  that  the  board  have  given  the  ladies 
forty  dollars  to  carpet  their  society  hall. 

— Seven  Tons  of  lead  pipe  were  used  by  the  con- 
tractor at  the  new  Boarding  Hall.    So  says  a  junior. 

— It  is  said  that  from  a  monetary  point  of  view  the 
Yale  papers  are  the  most  successful  college  journals 
published. 

— The  Seniors  had  tlieir  final  examination  in  Ps}'- 
chology  last  Friday,  and  have  begun  Schwegler's 
History  of  Philosoph}'. 

— Query:  Why  will  Bob  Hay  have  an  easy  time 
when  he  begins  the  study  of  Intellectual  Science? 
Answer:    Because  he  carries  a  key  to  Porter's. 

— There  was  a  great  demand  for  "Holcads"  last 
week.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  pub- 
lish a  list  of  mispronounced  words  in  every  issue. 

— Senior  orations  Monday  evening,  Feb.  23.  Miss 
Miss  Black,  Messrs  Aiken,  Allen,  Cotton.  March  2, 
Miss  Brown,  Messrs  Davidson,  Van  Orsdel,  Ham. 

— ^The  list  of  words  in  No.  12  contained  a  few 
iBirors.  Cor'net  reads  cornet',  and  refuse  should 
I  read  refuse.    Coclesys  is  meant  for  Coelsyria. 

— Rev.  J.  W.  Witherspoon,  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
obtained  a  donation  of  $50  for  the  library  at  the  La- 
dies' Hall.  The  books  have  been  ordered  and  arc  ex- 
pected soon. 

— The  Seniors  have  made  a  department  from  the 
general  custom  of  furnishing  music  for  the  orations, 
and  expect  to  entertain  their  audieiices  with  their 
eloquence  alone. 

\ — Some  one  remonstrated  with  the  janitor  at  the 
Hall  (or  building  a  hot  fire,  claiming  that  he  would 
burn  the  folks  up  stairs.  "No  danger,"  he  replied, 
"They  are  too  green." 

— Lost  or  taken  by  mistake. — A  pair  of  black- 
ribbed  mittens.  Probably  taken  in  mistake  from 
the  HoLCAD  office  on  the  evening  of  the  Longfellow 
reading.  The  owner  will  be  obliged  if  they  are  left 
at  thss  office. 

\  — The  janitor  and  the  cooks  at  the  ladies'  dormi- 
tory have  received  their  "walking  papers"  and  will 
be  removed  in  a  few  days.  The  position  of  janitor 
will  be  filled  i)y  Mr.  John  Taylor.  Mrs.  Taylor  and 
her  sister  will  take  charge  of  the  culinary  dei)art- 
ment. 

— Tiic  sixth  entertainment  of  the  lecture  course 
was  a  lecture  by  the  Hon.  S.  P.  Leland,  of  Chicago. 
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Subject;  "Factors  in  Life."  As  usual  the  building 
was  crowded  with  an  attentive  audience  whose  fre- 
quent applause  showed  how  much  the  lecture  was 
appreciated.  The  next  lecture  will  be  given  March 
27th  by  Mayor  Dane.  Subject:  "Sights  and  Scenes 
in  London."  March  19th,  another  lecture  will  be 
given  by  H.  H.  Kagan,  the  popular  traveler.  Sub- 
ject: "Paris,  the  Magnificent." 

— Dr.  Ferguson  has  given  two  volumes  of  History 
of  Christianity,  and  Acme  Biography.  Will  Mehard 
gave  a  set  of  Hume's  History  of  England,  consisting 
of  five  volumes,  and  a  copy  of  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
That  is  right.  Girls  who  will  turn  off  the  gas  need 
the  catechism. 

— Class  in  Physiology  : 

Prof. — What  is  the  meaning  of  cerebellum  ? 
Student — Little  brain. 

Prof. — What  is  the  name  of  the  other  part  of  the 
brain  ? 
Student — Bellum. 

— A  lady  of  New  York,  with  more  leisure  and 
money  than  good  common  sense,  sailed  for  Paris  to 
consult  a  celebrated  dog-doctor  about  her  poodle's 
health.  He  is  sixteen  years  old,  and  has  a  bad  cough. 
She  is  very  anxious  that  he  shall  live  until  he  is 
twenty-five.    He  is  as  ugly  as  a  dingy  door-mat. 

— The  judges  for  the  literary  contest  chosen  by  the 
socities  some  weeks  ago  did  not  accept,  thus  making 
another  choice  necessary.  At  their  meeting  last 
Friday  evening,  the  Adelphics  chose  Prof.  Wm. 
Wallace,  of  Savannah,  Ohio.  At  their  meeting  on 
Saturday  afternoon  the  Philos  chose  0.  E.  Shannon, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

— The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Senior  orations  : 
Feb.  23d,  Aiken,  Miss  Black,  Allen,  Cotton. 

March  2d,  Davidson,  Miss  Brown,  Van  Orsdel, 
Hamm. 

March  9th,  Love,  Miss  Poppinno,  Moore,  H.  W., 
Moore,  I.  N.,  Shaw. 

March  IGth,  Shields,  Mi.ss  Snyder,  Stewart,  Vance, 
Golden. 

— The  birthday  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow  was  suit- 
ably observed  here  on  Friday  evening,  Feb.  27.  A 
short  but  interesting  account  of  his  long  and  event- 
ful life  was  given  by  Miss  Patterson,  and  a  number 
of  his  finest  poems  were  read  by  members  of  the  Ju- 
nior class.  The  performances  were  all  good  and 
much  appreciated,  and  everyone  went  away  having 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  poet  and  the  man.  | 

— On  last  Friday  evening  Miss  Hattie  Poppino,  '85,  ^ 


entertained  the  members  of  her  class  at  her  home 
in  this  tov/n.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
party  was  enjoyed  by  all.  A  bountiful  feast  Wiis  pre- 
pared to  which  the  members  of  the  class  did  ample 
justice.  After  a  few  hours  spent  in  social  enjoyment 
the  guests  took  their  leave  feeling  that  they  had  en- 
joyed an  evening  that  was  profitable  as  well  as  pleas- 
ant. 

— True  Benevolence. — A  gentleman  gave  a  large 
sum  to  a  solicitor  for  some  benevolent  enterprise, 
and  when  the  gratified  agent  thanked  him  warmly, 
he  remarked,  "perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  it 
published  in  the  papers."  "To  be  sure  I  would,"  he 
replied.  "What  do  you  suppose  I  gave  it  for." 
They  are  not  all  that  way.  Henry  F.  Durant,  who 
founded  Wellesley  College,  would  not  allow  a  tablet 
with  his  name  on  it,  or  a  picture  of  himself,  placed 
on  the  wall.  He  would  not  even  have  one  of  the 
college  buildings  named  after  him. 

— There  is  but  one  method  of  preventing  crime 
and  of  rendering  a  republican  form  of  government 
durable,  and  that  is  by  disseminating  the  seeds  of 
virtue  and  knowledge  through  every  part  of  the  state 
by  means  of  education;  and  this  can  be  done  efi'ect- 
ually  only  by  the  interference  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  legislature.  I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  this 
opinion  that  were  this  the  last  evening  of  my  life  my 
Darting  advice  to  the  guardians  of  the  liberty  of  my 
country  would  be  to  establish  and  support  public 
schools  in  every  part  of  the  State. — Dr.  Rush. 

— Quite  a  surprise  was  occasioned  in  the  chapel 
during  services  last  Sabbath  evening.  While  the 
congregation  were  singing  the  last  stanza  of  the 
psalm  which  had  been  announced  the  gas  began  to 
flicker,  and  after  one  or  two  eff"orts  went  out  entirely, 
shrouding  all  in  darkness.  The  singing  on  the  part 
of  the  congregation  was  brought  to  a  sudden  termi- 
nus, but  the  choir  bravely  held  out  until  the  meas- 
ure was  completed.  The  source  of  all  the. trouble 
was  promptly  removed  by  the  janitor,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  lights  were  shining  as  brightly  as  be- 
fore. 

— If  there  is  anything  that  the  citizens  of  New 
Wilmington  should  be  proud  of,  it  is  their  railroad  ac- 
commodations. That  they  are  highly  favored  no 
one  can  doubt  who  has  once  had  the  pleasure  of  go- 
ing to  New  Castle  and  back.  Leaving  New  Wil- 
mington at  some  time  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
twelve,  one  is  reasonably  sure  of  missing  connections 
at  the  junction,  and  of  sitting  in  the  pleasant  and 
neatly-furnished  waiting  room  for  an  hour  in  delight- 
ful anticipation  of  a  two  hours'  ride  on  a  freight 
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train.  After  a  stay  of  a  few  minutes  in  New  Castle, 
in  which  time  an  hour's  business  can  easily  be  done, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  all 
the  accommodations,  to  go  to  the  depot  and  wait  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  train,  which  in  about 
half  as  long  time  will  land  him  at  the  junction  he 
left  a  few  hours  before.  After  another  pleasant 
waiting  of  an  hour  in  the  palace  coach  of  theSharps- 
ville  road,  the  traveler  is  justified  in  concluding  that 
he  will  reach  his  destination  (if  that  be  New  Wil. 
mington)  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock. 

— If  an  editor  omits  anything,  he  is  lazy.  If  he 
speaks  of  things  as  they  are,  people  get  angry.  If 
he  glosses  over  or  smooths  down  the  rough  points, 
he  is  bribed.  If  he  calls  things  by  their  proper 
names,  he  is  unfit  for  the  position  of  an  editor.  If 
he  does  not  furnish  readers  with  jokes,  he  is  an  idiot. 
If  he  does,  he  is  a  rattlehead,  lacking  stability.  If 
he  condemns  the  wrong,  he  is  a  good  fellow,  but 
lacks  discretion.  If  he  lets  wrong  and  injuries  go 
unmentioned,  he  is  a  coward.  If  he  exposes  a  pub- 
lic man,  he  does  it  to  gratify  spite,  is  the  tool  of  a 
clique,  or  belongs  to  the  "outs."  If  he  indulges  in 
personalities,  he  is  a  blackguard.  If  he  does  not  his 
paper  is  dull  and  insipid. — The  Stylus. 

— A  good  thing  is  told  about  one  of  our  citizens 
here,  which  ought  to  be  repeated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

This  gentleman  is  a  great  fancier  of  good  horses 
and  insists  upon  driving  a  spirited  team  regardless 
of  his  wife's  fears  and  remonstrances.  When  she  is 
compelled  to  accompany  her  husband  out  for  a 
drive  she  first  secretly  makes  her  will  and  prepares 
herself  for  instant  death. 

Some  time  since  this  gentlemen  and  his  wife  were 
in  New  Castle,  and  while  driving  along  one  of  the 
streets,  they  met  a  steam  thresher.  The  horses  be- 
came somewhat  frightened  and  the  lady  sprang 
promptly  to  the  grotind.  One  of  the  attendants  of 
the  thresher  came  to  lead  the  horses  past,  but  the 
gentlemen  wasn't  wanting  any  assistance  and  called 
out :  "Never  mind  the  team,  I  can  manage  them  ; 
lead  my  wife  past." 

The  boy  who  to  his  mother  says, 

As  he  the  pantry  passes. 
And  sights  the  tempting  syrup-cup, 

"Oh,  gimme  some  molasses!" 
Advanced  to  riper  years,  still  cries. 

When  wearied  from  his  classes. 
And  lounging  at  some  watering  place, 

"Oh,  give  me  summer  lasses."^ 

— Chicago  Sim. 


PERSONALS. 

— Will  Stevenson,  '82,  was  in  town  last  week. 

— S.  L.  Johnson,  '79,  called  at  our  office  last  week. 

— I.  N.  Moore  don't  agree  with  Leland  in  regard 
to  tobacco. 

— Miss  Lou  Hope,  '71,  is  visiting  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Bentley. 

— Mrs.  M.  E.  Reed  will  remove  to  her  new  resi- 
dence this  week. 

— Ves.  Mercer,  of  Pittsburgh,  made  a  flying  visit 
home  a  week  since. 

— The  Rev.  R.  N.  Hammond  has  changed  his  ad- 
dress to  Clinton,  Mass. 

— Mrs.  Graham,  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  is  visiting  her 
son.  Prof.  R.  0.  Graham. 

— Dr.  Alex  Allen,  '68,  will  not  be  able  to  resume 
his  practice  here  before  spring. 

— Douthett,  '88,  went  home  last  Wednesday  to  at- 
tend the  marriage  of  his  sister. 

— John  Elliott,  '81,  is  studying  medicine  with  his 
brother.  Dr.  Tom  Elliott,  of  Greenfield. 

— R.  J.  Totten,  '87,  has  recovered  partly  from  his 
illness  but  is  not  yet  able  to  attend  college. 

— The  Rev.  R.  A.  Gilfillan,  '7-i,  has  received  a  call 
to  the  U.  P.  congregation  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 

— Prof.  S.  S.  Beggs,  '88,  who  is  now  teaching  in 
Ohio,  visited  at  Mrs.  Alexander's  last  week. 

— The  Rev.  Arch  Herries,  '80,  was  married  a  short 
time  since  to  Miss  Thompson,  of  Baltimore. 

— Mr.  Kriier,  of  Meadville,  father  of  Kriier  of 
the  1st  Prep,  class,  visited  his  son  last  week. 

— Miss  Sadie  McElree,  '8G,  spent  her  English  ex- 
amination vacation  at  her  home  in  Allegheny. 

—Miss  Maggie  Campbell,  '8(5,  has  so  far  recovered 
from  her  illness  as  to  be  able  to  be  around  again. 

—The  Rev.  J.  S.  Garvin,  '79,  is  preparing  the  S.  S. 
Lesson  notes  for  the  Christian  Instructor  this  month. 

—Mrs.  Templeton  and  daughter,  Maze,  went  visit- 
ing Mrs.  Templeton's  fat!;er,  Russel  Van  Orsdel,  last 
week. 

—Miss  Lizzie  Neal  is  visiting  with  friends  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  and  will  remain  until  after  the  inaugu- 
ration. 

—The  Rev.  A.  P.  Hutchinson,  '78,  has  so  far  re- 
covered from  his  illness  as  to  be  able  to  walk  about. 
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He  has  accepted  a  call  from  Mahoning  congregi.tion, 
Beaver  Valley  Presbytery,  and  will  take  charge  of 
his  new  field  of  labor  as  soon  as  his  health  permits. 

—  John  Shaw.  '85,  has  been  sick  with  a  sore  throat 
and  unable  to  attend  school  regularly  for  the  last 
two  weeks. 

—The  Rev.  E.  N.  McElree  has  accepted  a  call  to 
Beaver  Falls.  He  expects  'o  reside  still  in  New 
Wilmington. 

—The  Rev.  N.  E.  Wade,  of  Baltimore,  a  former 
student  of  this  College,  attended  the  orations  last 
Monday  evening. 

—Prof.  Wallace  says  that  in  the  recent  lecture 
Leland  should  be  condemned  for  plagiarism.  He 
told  Aliens  old  bug  story. 

— S.  M.  Croen,  '86,  and  J.  S.  Thompson,  '88,  will 
deliver  addresses  before  the  Prohibition  League  of 
New  Wilmington,  March  5th. 

—The  Rev.  A.  P.  Hutchinson,  '78,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  U.  P.  congregation,  of  Mahoning,  and  ex- 
pects to  begin  his  pastorial  work  their  soon. 

— E.  P.  Logan,  '82,  and  S.  A.  Aiken.  '85,  have  re- 
turned from  New  York,  where  they  were  attending 
medical  lectures.   Sam  was  in  town  last  week. 

—Prof.  N.  M.  Crowe,  who  is  at  present  attending 
the  Allegheny  Seminary,  will  resume  his  duties  as 
teacher  in  the  Prospect  Academy,  March  31st. 

—Dr.  J.  P.  Barr  will  lecture  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  the  College  Chapel,  March  3d,  at  7:30  p.  ni.  Sub- 
ject: "Missionary  Life  in  Lidia."    Admission  free. 

— Norman  Blackston  and  Miss  Cora  Lininger  were 
married  last  week.  Norman  was  formerly  a  student 
here  and  Miss  Lininger  is  well  known  to  most  of  our 
readers. 

— The  Rev.  S.  H.  Moore,  '75,  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Wilkinsburgh  Presbyterian  congregation,  Feb. 
24th.  He  was  visiting  his  father-in-law,  D.  F.  Mc- 
Cready  last  week. 

— Arch  Hope,  of  Sharon,  at  one  time  a  member  of 
the  class  of  '81,  visited  the  New  Orleans  exposition 
during  the  holidays.  Arch  says  that  it  is  a  big  show 
and  advises  all  who  can  to  visit  it. 

— Prof.  J.  R.  Miilin,  '84,  was  chosen  one  of 
the  judges  at  the  oratorical  contest  of  the  students  of 
Prospect  Academy,  held  in  the  U.  P.  church. 
Prospect,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  inst. 

— W.  T.  Burns,  '80,  has  announced  himself  as  can- 


didate for  the  office  of  District  Attorney  of  Lawrence 
Co.  Mr.  Burns  has  won  a  high  standing  among  the 
younger  members  of  our  bar  and  is  well  fitted  for 
the  office.    We  hope  and  prophesy  that  he  will  get  it. 

— W.  G.  Hope,  '84,  who  has  been  attending  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  return  ed  home 
some  two  weeks  since  having  been  disabled  for  college 
work  by  an  attack  of  pleurisy.  He  is  much  better 
now  and  has  resumed  the  study  of  medicine  under 
the  care  of  his  brother.  Dr.  R.  M.  Hope,  of  Mercer. 

— The  students  of  the  Prospect  Academy,  of  which 
N.  M.  Crowe,  '83,  is  principal,  held  an  oratorical 
contest  and  reunion  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  27th. 
Dr.  S.  E.  McCiymonds,  '77,  Professors  J.  R.  Milieu, 
'84,  and  W.  W.  Logan,  were  the  contest  judges. 
Prospect  Academy  was  organized  by  Prof.  Crowe 
about  two  years  ago.  Westminster  is  well  repre- 
sented among  its  instructors.  Professors  Crowe,  '83, 
Ricketts,  formerly  of  '81,  Waldron,  formerly  of  '84, 
and  Miss  Lizzie  White,  '81. 


— "Broken  English"  recites  the  following  story  of 
a  Frenchman,  M.  Dubois,  who  complained  to  an 
English  friend  :  "I  am  gouig  to  leave  my  hotel ;  I 
paid  mj'  bill  yesterday,  and  I  said  to  the  landlord, 
'Do  I  owe  anything  else  ?'  He  said,  "You  are 
square.'  'What  am  I?'  He  said  again,  'You  are 
square.'  'That's  strange,'  said  I,  'I  lived  so  long  I 
never  knew  I  was  square  before."  Then  as  I  was 
going  away  he  shook  me  by  the  hand,  saying,  'I 
hope  you'll  be  round  soon.'  I  said,  'I  thought  you 
said  I  was  square  before.  Now  you  hope  I'll  be 
round.'  He  laughed  and  said,  'When  I  tell  you 
you'll  be  round,  I  mean  you  won't  be  long.'" 


— He  rushed  into  an  Austin,  Texas,  express  office 
and  asked  excitedly,  "Is  thar  any  express  package 
here  for  Major  Jones?''  "Have  you  got  an  order?" 
"No,  sah."  "You  can't  get  anything  out  of  this  office 
without  an  order."  The  colored  man  wenttwomiles 
and  back  on  the  double  quick.  Once  more  he  stood 
before  the  desk,  panting  and  blowing,  and  fanning 
himself  with  his  hat.  "Here  am  de  order,  sah.  Any 
package  here  for  Major  Jones?"  "No." 


—Standing  on  ceremony :  "That  was  a  funny 
story  Mr.  Dixon  told.  Aunt  Jessie — the  one  that  made 
you  laugh  so  much,  you  know."  "Yes.  Why  didn't 
you  laugh,  Ida?"  "Oli,  I  don't  know  Mr.  Dixon  well 
en  ough ." — Harpers'  Bazar , 
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BY  THE  FIRE. 


She  sat  and  mused  by  the  drift-wood  lire, 
As  the  leaping  flames  flashed  high  and  higher, 
And  the  phantoms  of  youth,  as  fair  and  bright, 
Grew  for  her  gaze  in  the  ruddy  light ; 
The  blossoms  she  gathered  in  life's  young  days. 
Wreathed  and  waved  in  the  flickering  blaze; 
And  slie  laughed  through  a  sunny  mist  of  tears, 
^That  rose  at  the  dream  of  her  April  years  ; 
And  ever  and  aye  the  sudden  rain 
Plashed  on  the  glittering  window-pane. 

Sobered  and  saddened  the  pictures  that  showed 
As  the  drift-wood  logs  to  a  red  core  glowed. 
And  the  fancied  figures  of  olden  time 
Passed  with  the  steadied  step  of  their  prime  ; 
The  daisies  and  snow-drops  bloomed  and  died. 
Red  roses  and  lilies  stood  side  by  side. 
While  richer,  and  fuller,  and  deeper  grew 
The  lines  of  the  pictures  August  drew  ; 
And  ever  and  aye  the  falling  rain 
Streamed  thick  and  fast  on  the  window-pane. 

The  drift-wood  died  down  into  feathery  ash, 
Where  faintly  and  fitfully  shone  the  flash  ; 
Slowly  and  sadly  her  pulses  beat. 
And  soft  was  the  fall,  as  of  vanishing  feet  ; 
And  lush  and  green,  as  from  guarded  grave. 
She  saw  the  grass  of  the  valley  wave  ; 
And  like  echoes  in  ruins  seemed  to  sigh. 
The  "wet  west  wind"  that  went  wandering  by. 
And  caught  the  sweep  of  the  sullen  rain. 
And  dashed  it  against  the  window-pane. 

— All  the  Year  Round. 


TRAMP  NOR  DUDE. 


BY  REV.  THOMAS  J.  PORTER,  '81. 

The  divinest  grace  of  manhood  is  manliness. 
Deeper  than  manners,  richer  than  wealth,  finer  than 
culture,  purer  than  love,  it  robes  greatness  in  the 
purple  of  refinement  and  crowns  the  lowly  with 
dignity  and  worth.  It  is  a  subtle  spirit  force,  gener- 
ated not  in  sentiment  or  dress,  that  charms  in  the 
beauty  of  courage  and  kindness  and  conquers  in  the 
strength  of  principle  and  faith. 

Until  recent  times  manliness  has  generally  been 


perverted,  one-sided,  unmanly.  The  culture  of 
some  faculties  and  tastes  to  the  cramping  of  others, 
has  made  races  of  ungainly  dwarfs  and  monsters 
with  here  and  there  a  man  of  symmetrical,  divine 
manliness.  The  Jew  was  trained  to  purity,  but  his 
morality  evaporated  in  avarice,  arrogance  and  cere- 
mony. The  light-hearted,  generous  and  graceful 
Greek  studied  philosophy  and  worshiped  haraaony, 
but  morality  was  the  greatest  of  his  lost  arts.  The 
Roman  was  but  a  warrior  or  a  lawyer.  The  Saracen, 
finest  of  Orientals,  was  a  scholar,  voluptuary,  hero 
and  devotee,  but  tenderness, — ask  the  victims  of  a 
thousand  wanton  massacres.  And  ihe  meditevai 
idea  of  manliness  found  expret^sion  in  monkish  as- 
ceticism, wrangling,  reasoning  or  knightly  chivalry. 
And,  while  among  our  Teutonic  ancestors  was  in- 
deed found  united  courage,  virtue,  and  reverence, 
not  even  the  Goth  was  a  gentleman. 

As  the  spirit  of  Ideal  Man  permeates  and  glorifies 
humanity,  the  knight,  the  artist,  the  statesman,  the 
theologian,  and  the  slave  become  men.  But  still 
humanity  is  dwarfed  and  the  noble  impulses  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  mean  and  the  meager.  Reference 
is  not  made  to  the  absorption  of  fiue  abilities  in  ex- 
clusive business,  politics,  or  study,  but  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  nobler  traits  of  a  barbarian  and  the 
peasant  in  our  plutocratic  civilization.  Those 
homely  qualities,  simplicity  and  sincerity  and  high 
purpose,  are  coming  to  be  regarded  as  relics  of  the 
dark  ages.  Pusillanimous  dependency  saps  Spartan 
vigor,  and  Parisian  manner  and  morals  canker  Puri- 
tan piety.  Thus  in  the  present  debasing  of  manli- 
ness there  are  two  marked  phenomena,  tlie  spirit  of 
the  tramp  and  the  spirit  of  the  dude. 

When  a  man  afiects  a  supercilious  superiority  to 
his  fellows  on  account  of  pretty  dress,  ancient  blood, 
bank  account,  or  other  trifle — he  is  a  dude,  be  he 
plough  boy  or  President.  When  a  man  sinks  to  dis- 
regarding the  rights  of  others  and  yet  is  dependent 
on  them  for  bread  or  office  or  flattery,  caring  neither 
f<n-  person  nor  principle, — he  is  a  tramp,  whether  he 
is  an  orchard  robber,  a  bribed  Congressman,  or  a 
disloyal  preacher. 

At  first  glance  the  difference  is  wide  between  the 
dude  lolling  in  the  parlor  of  luxury  and  his  social 
antipode  skulking  down  the  alley  of  poverty.  But 
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they  are  essentially  alike — classes  of  the  one  species 
with  class  dilTerences  superficial.  A  dude  is  a  man 
wilted;  noble  impulses  and  nature  dried  up  with  sel- 
fishness and  vanity. 

He  is  not  necessarily  a  sensualist,  not  necessarily 
ignorant,  not  necessarily  though  usually  indolent, 
but  as  a  class  he  is  devoid  of  mental  balance,  depth, 
and  earnestness. 

"Unless  to  thought  be  added  will 
Apollo  is  an  imbecile." 

The  supreme  object  of  the  dude's  existence  is  him- 
self, his  means  of  subsistence  and  persona'  admir- 
ation. But  the  trump  aims  simply  to  exist  any- 
where, anyhow.  To  the  one,  manners,  dress  and 
attention  are  everything  to  the  neglect  of  character; 
the  other  cares  neither  for  manners  nor  characters 
nor  the  ojiinions  of  men.  The  one  is  a  toadied  ape 
from  choice;  the  other  a  social  outcast  from  hard 
necessity,  it  may  be.  And  thus  it  liappens  that  the 
ragged  beggar  is  not  always  a  conscienceless  tramp. 
Lest  we  should  always  take  the  tramp  for  a  villain 
and  sometimes  the  dude  for  a  man,  divine  wisdom 
has  given  us  a  parable.  The  poor  tramp,  pitied  of 
Oriental  dogs,  was  carried  by  the  angels  to  glory 
while  the  dude  went  elsewhere,  and  over  his  grave 
was  chiselled  "Gone  Home." 

The  shallow  philosophy,  csp7-it  de  corps  of  both 
tramp  and  dude  is  epicurean;  the  diHerence  in  de- 
gree of  enjoyment  between  the  ragged  pilgrim  and 
the  well-dressed  snob  is  a  diflference  in  opportunity 
and  not  in  character.  Both  care  for  the  accidents 
and  superficial  of  lite  only. 

This  same  tendency  to  smartness,  cheapness, 
something  for  nothing,  and  that  something  mean,  is 
creeping  in  everywhere  and  lowering  the  tastes  of 
our  peonle.  In  art,  testheticism,  the  discernment  of 
spirit  in  the  beautiful  and  beauty  in  the  spirit,  stoojjs 
to  the  sickening  jjrettiness  of  the  chromo  and  the 
sensuousness  of  the  old  world.  Music  and  song, 
which  in  their  purity  express  and  call  forth  the  most 
s|)iritual  tastes  have  come  to  be  largely  the  tickling 
of  rudimentary  and  half-savage  taste  for  brilliant 
noise.  The  languishing  seductiveness  of  Italian 
music,  the  rude  physical  vigor  of  the  German,  the 
light  flippancy  of  the  French  seem  to  express  main- 
ly the  sensual,  the  unsatisfied  and  the  brutal  sense 
of  power,  and  driveling  campaign  songs  catch  the 
j^opular  ear  quicker  than  the  finest  lines  of  Long- 
fellow or  Whittier. 

The  dude  in  religion  attends  the  sanctuary  because 
music  and  oratory  are  part  of  the  service.  The  re- 
ligious tramp  is  glad  to  receive  benefit  but  prefers  to 


have  christian  work  and  worship  performed  by 
0  tilers. 

And  the  one  spirit  holds  men  back  in  unmanly 
disdain  of  performing  political  duties  while  the  other 
nominates  candidates  for  their  wealth  and  elects 
them  by  torchlight  processions. 

But  in  commercial  life  whence  the  materialistic 
spirit  largely  springs  is  seen  its  worst  fruit.  Mer- 
chants ask  for  "practical',  education  that  can  be 
more  readily  turned  into  dollars  and  cents.  Let 
men  be  narrow  as  the  ledges  with  nothing 
broad,  classic  and  rich,  while  from  our  mills  and 
mines  cry  the  disappointed  and  the  crushed,  the 
clamor  of  the  mob — in  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco, 
Cincinnati, — communism,  earthly  and  devilish,  near 
kin  to  greed  and  display. 

The  dude  is  a  product  of  commercial  pi-osperity 
but  the  tramp,  of  adversity.  This  has  been  true 
from  Absalom,  the  dude  usurper,  Nero,  Louis  XIV 
Brummel  the  Beau,  down  to  posing  Oscar  Wilde; 
and  Vi'hile  the  years  following  the  panic  of  73  were 
prolific  in  vagrancy,  our  present  prosperity  finds 
vent  in  display  and  regard  for  externals.  So  that 
now  we  have  the  anomaly  m  a  Republic,  monied 
superciliousness  hand  to  hand  with  supine  depend- 
ency. 

The  product  of  social  effeteness,  both  the  dude  and 
the  tramp  are  found  in  their  worst  and  always  con- 
temporary developments  in  lands  of  caste;  Italy, 
Russia,  Japan  under  the  old  regime.  India  with  her 
Brahmins  that  ancient  race  of  dudes  in  their  last  de- 
velopment, and  by  their  side  the  swarming  beggars, 
of  the  Orient.  Un-American  in  spirit  and  life,  both 
are  here  examples  of  abnormal  origination  of  si^ecies 
as  it  were.  However,  neither  is  the  missing  link  of 
evolution  for  tlieir  presence  marks  not  growth  but 
decay,  disintegration  of  the  elements  of  manliness. 

In  the  rotunda  of  the  capital  al  Washington  hangs 
a  symbolical  painting.  The  foremost  figure  is  that 
of  a  sleeping  baby  with  all  a  baby's  innocent  tender- 
ness on  its  face.  Next  is  the  mother  with  a  mother's 
tenderness  and  terror  crouching  to  protect  the  child 
in  her  arms.  Behind  her  is  a  painted  Indian,  one 
hand  grasping  her  hair  and  the  other  uplifted  in  the 
act  of  striking  with  the  tomahawk.  Behind  him 
stands  the  father  and  husband  with  arm  outstretched 
to  intercept  the  blow.  An  ordinary  artist  would 
have  shown  the  hunter's  dog  as  taking  part  in  the 
fray.  But  he  stands  quietly,  trustfully  watching  his 
master  as  if  in  no  doubt  that  civilized  man  would 
conquer  pride  of  dress  and  brutal  strength.  While 
instinct  may  foresee  a  like  fate  for  our  new  barbar- 
ism, true  manliness  must  save  the  American  child 
from  empty  smartness  and  mendacity. 
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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


BY  ARTIK  BENTLEY.  '84. 


On  the  banks  of  the  softly  flowing  and  sluggish 
Assabeth  stands  the  quiet  little  village  of  Concord; 
made  historic  by  the  events  which  happened  there 
during  our  struggle  for  independence,  and  itnerest- 
ing  as  the  home  of  so  many  of  our  brilliant  literary 
men. 

Here  lived  Henry  Thoreau,  one  of  America's  most 
eccentric  men.  Early  in  life  society  became  distaste- 
ful to  him  and  he  sought  the  quiet  retreat  of  a  hut 
on  the  shores  of  VValden  Pond.  Here  he  held  inti- 
mate communion  with  nature,  and  he  has  given  us 
some  very  pleasant  descriptions  of  his  observations. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lived  in  Concord  in  the  Old 
Manse  made  immortal  by  his  description  of  it. 

The  same  Old  Manse  was  once  the  home  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson. 

It  has  been  said  of  Emerson,  "Such  is  the  lieauty 
of  his  speech,  such  the  majesty  of  his  idea,  such  the 
power  of  moral  sentiment  in  men,  such  the  impres- 
sion which  his  whole  character  makes  on  them,  that 
they  lend  him  everywhere  their  ears  and  thousands 
bless  his  manly  thoughts." 

He  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  inspire 
our  men  of  action,  our  men  of  thought,  our  ministers 
and  teachers  to  more  noble  and  ideal  lives.  It 
was  the  influence  of  his  love  of  liberty,  that  entered 
our  homes  and  kindled  the  tire  of  patriotism  in  the 
hearts  of  our  fathers,  brothers  and  sons;  that  enabled 
them  to  kiss  the  tear  from  the  cheek  of  wife,  sister 
and  mother,  and  with  one  fond  look  at  the  old  hearth- 
stone at  whose  shrine  the  morning  and  eyening  pray- 
ers had  been  said,  go  forth  with  brave  hearts  and  wil- 
ling hands  to  endure  and  die  if  need  be,  that  the 
stars  and  stripes,  baptized  in  the  blood  of  our  fore- 
fathers, might  wave  from  Maine  to  California,  and 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  the  emblem  of  liberty. 
Lowell  says  "To  him  more  than  to  all  other  causes 
together  did  the  young  martyrs  of  our  civil  war  owe 
the  sustaining  strength  of  thoughtful  heroism  that  is 
so  touching  in  every  record  of  their  lives." 

Though  no  reformer,  he  inspired  reform  of  every 
kind. 

In  Emerson  thought  and  expression  were  more 
closely  combined  than  in  any  other  writer.  He  saw 
everything.  He  looked  at  things  and  was  not  bias- 
ed in  his  judgments. 

He  combined  all  his  faculties  and  used  them  in  all 
directions.    His  mind  was  always  a  whole,  spherical 


and  planetary.  But  it  could  not  have  been  so  if  he 
had  not  loved  and  sought  the  truth. 

The  peculiarity  of  his  genius  was  its  power  to  en- 
able others  to  see  as  he  did.  His  clear,  active  imag- 
ination supplied  him  with  pictures  true  to  nature. 

Emerson  was  noted  for  his  originality,  writing  di- 
rectly from  his  own  mind.  His  was  not  a  borrowed 
or  reflected  light,  but  the  outgrowth  of  a  pure  and 
loving  heart.  It  might  be  said  of  him  as  he  said  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  "His  heart  was  as  great  as  the 
world,  but  there  was  no  room  in  it  to  liold  the  mem- 
ory of  a  wrong."  Emerson  was  dearly  beloved  by 
the  people  of  the  village.  He  w'as  a  social  n)an  ami 
all  could  aprroach  him. 

He  did  not  stand  apart  only  writing  for  the  people, 
but  he  held  daily  intercourse  with  tliem.  He  always 
had  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  kindly  word  of  greeting 
for  every  one.  His  home  a  plain,  subscajitial,  wood- 
en building  surrounded  and  shacled  by  large  trees, 
stood  opposite  the  village  school  liouse.  His  grounds 
were  often  enlivened  by  the  i)resence  and  merry 
laughter  of  little  children,  who  were  drawn  thitlier 
by  their  love  for  him.  They  intuitively  knew  ti.at 
in  him  the\'  possessed  a  kind  and  devoted  friend. 
The  school  children  were  often  delighted  l)y  an  invi- 
tation to  spend  the  evening  with  the  poet  and  liis 
daughter  at  the  Injmestead. 

His  pure  and  lofty  spirit  has  been  translated  to 
para(.lise.  No  more  we  meet  him  in  the  walks  uf 
life;  no  more  we  bear  him  in  the  public  walks;  no 
more  is  he  engrossed  in  the  current  events  of  the 
day.  His  mortal  remains  have  been  laid  to  rest  in 
the  quiet  burial  ground  of  Sleepy  Hollow  at  Con- 
cord. And  every  day  the  children  of  the  village, 
who  loved  him  in  life,  and  revere  his  meuKjry,  strew 
fresh  flowers  upon  his  grave. 

The  literature  of  the  nineteenth  centiu-y  has  been 
enriched,  ennobled  and  beautilied  by  the  productions 
of  this  great  philosopher  and  poet.  And  on  the 
pages  of  history  will  be  engra  ved  in  letters  of  gold 
the  name  of  Raljih  Waldo  Emerson. 


— "John,"  said  a  clergyman  to  his  man,  "you 
should  become  a  teetotaler;  you  have  been  drinking 
again  fo-day."  "Do  you  ever  take  a  drop  yourself, 
meenister?"  "Yes,  John;  but  you  must  look  at 
your  circumstances  and  mine."  Very  true,  sir," 
says  John;  but  can  you  tell  me  how  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  were  kept  so  clean  ?"  "No,  John,  lean- 
not  tell  you  that."  "Well,  sir,  it  was  just  because 
every  one  kept  his  ain  door  clean." 
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CLIPPINGS. 


A.  bound  volume  of  catalogues  would  not  ordinar- 
ily awaken  any  great  interest.  Yet  I  have  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  such  a  volume  of  catalogues  of 
Westminster  [1853 — 1875]  with  decided  interest  and 
pleasure.  As  the  familiar  names  of  distinguished 
ministers  of  the  church  were  noticed  one  after  an- 
other, I  could  scarcely  realize  that  they  once  were 
beardless  youths  like  those  with  whom  we  mingle 
now.  An  occasional  tradition  assures  us  moreover 
that  some  of  them,  however  grave  and  reverend 
they  now  anpear  on  Boards  of  Trustees  and  in  other 
responsible  positions,  were  not  then  superior  to  boy- 
ish pranks. 

Many  lines  of  interest  might  be  traced  through 
this  volume.  At  present  let  us  follow  but  one  and 
learn  what  we  may  concerning  the  "Female  Stu- 
dents." 

The  first  catalogue,  printed  in  1853,  shows  there 
were  seventy-eight  in  attendance  during  the  year 
and  has  this  to  say  of  them :  "Young  ladies  are  ad 
mitted  on  the  same  terms  as  young  gentlemen,  and 
for  their  special  supervision  and  instruction  in  eti- 
quette, etc.,  a  lady  has  been  selected  well  .qualified 
for  the  duties  of  her  station.  From  the  beginning  it 
has  been  and  still  is  with  us  a  matter  of  principle 
and  propriety  to  instruct  both  sexes  in  the  same 
classes  and  to  bring  both  under  the  same  laws  and 
regulations.  A  number  of  ladies  in  attendance  are 
pursuing  the  regular  college  course,  and  we  hope 
their  success  will  tend  to  demonstrate  that  the  best 
method  of  training  and  largely  developing  the  mind 
belongs  of  right  lo  ladies  as  well  as  to  gentlemen." 
It  was  a  comparatively  new  departure  and  the  expec- 
tation- is  modestly  expressed.  Two  years  later  they 
speak  more  confidently.  "After  an  experiment  of 
three  years  we  are  well  satisfied  tiiat  this  mode  of 
teaching  tends  to  improve  both  the  manners  and 
morals  of  students."  After  the  experiment  had  oeen 
tried  for  ten  years  the  same  statement  was  made 
with  this  addition :  "Some  ladies  are  pursuing  the 
regular  college  studies  and  we  believe  that  they  will 
convince  the  public  that  they  are  not  behind  the 
other  sex  in  learning  all  the  various  branches  of 
science."  The  days  of  experiment  being  now  past, 
the  authorities  I  believe  have  quit  saying  anything 
about  the  equality  of  the  sexes. 

In  the  catalogue  for  1856  the  following  is  found : 
"Property  has  been  purchased  in  the  village  to  be 
be  used  as  a  female  boarding  house.  The  family 
who  have  charge  of  this  establishment  are  perfectly 
reliable  and  those  who  send  their  daughters  will  be 


expected  to  put  them  under  the  care  of  relatives  living 
in  the  village."  A  rule  so  closely  identiciiJ  with  that 
adopted  by  the  Board  concerning  the  new  dormi- 
tory, as  almost  to  justify  the  charge  of  plagiarism. 
They  at  least  have  hit  upon  no  novel  idea.  I  pre- 
sume the  building  was  not  purchased  as  no  further 
mention  is  made  of  it.  Later  it  is  written,  "The 
Faculty  claim  the  control  of  the  boarding  arrange- 
ments of  the  female  students  who  will  only  board  in 
the  families  designated  by  the  Faculty  for  that  pur- 
pose." Still  later  it  is  written,  "Young  ladies  are 
regarded  as  forming  a  special  department  under  the 
care  of  the  Lady  Principal,  etc.  The  boarding  ar- 
rangements and  all  other  interests  of  the  young 
ladies  are  placed  imperatively  under  this  super- 
vision." The  idea  of  proper,  homerlike  restraints 
and  guardian  care,  running  through  these  regula- 
tions, was  never  in  the  history  of  the  College  so  well 
realized  as  now,  when  the  young  ladies  are  so  com- 
fortably and  even  elegantly  i^rovided  for  in  the  new 
Boarding  Plall,  and  so  pleasantly  and  faithfully  cared 
for  by  Mrs.  Samson. 


PSESIDENT  TYLER  AND  HIS  WITTY  COACH- 
MAN. 


A  Washington  letter  recalls  a  story  told  of  John 
Tyler,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  got  to  the  White 
House  through  the  death  of  President  Harrison : 
Tyler  was  very  fond  of  a  fine  turn-out,  but  his  pocket 
was  not  deep  enough  to  correspond  with  his  tastes. 
One  day  one  ot  the  leading  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic circle  was  recalled  from  Washington,  and  his 
magnificent  establishment  had  to  be  sold.  An  im- 
portant part  of  this  was  his  carriage,  which  was  at  the 
time  the  finest  by  all  odds  in  Washington.  Tyler 
had  looked  at  it  many  times  with  longing  eyes  as  its 
owner  had  driven  it  up  and  down  Pennsylvania  ave- 
nue, and  as  it  had  stood  now  and  then  in  front  of  the 
White  House.  He  feared,  however,  the  criticism 
which  was  sure  to  attend  the  buying  of  anything  by 
the  President  at  auction,  and  called  his  coachman, 
with  whom  he  was  familiar,  to  advise  with  him  iu 
regard  to  it.  The  coachman  liked  the  carriage  and 
was  anxious  that  Mr.  Tyler  should  buy  it.  "But, 
Pat,"  said  Tyler,  "what  will  the  world  say  at  the 
President's  riding  in  a  second-hand  carriage  ?"  "Och! 
your  honor,"  was  the  reply,  "they  will  say  nothing 
about  it  at  all,  at  all.  You  know  you  are  but  a  sec- 
ond-hand President,  any  way,  and  it  seems  *to  me 
nothing  could  be  more  fit."  Whether  the  President 
bought  the  carriage  or  not  the  reports  fail  to  state. 
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PECULIARITIES  OF  LITERARY  MEN. 

This  is  distinctively  an  age  of  intellect;  the  hu- 
man mind  is  placed  to  the  front;  the  triumphs  of 
genius  are  the  shrines  of  our  idolatry. 

With  tranquil  converse,  the  author,  whose  works 
we  have  chosen,  entertains  us;  he  visits  us  in  spirit; 
he  is  an  unseen  and  an  unvisited  friend.  We  assem- 
ble around  us  the  men  whose  thoughts  have  impell- 
ed ages;  we  form  a'picture  of  them  ;  they  ohey  our 
bidding. 

The  habits  of  writers  is  an  interesting  study.  The 
characteristics  of  authors  we  liave  from  time  to  time 
noted;  from  this  memorandum  we  learn  that  they 
are  very  different:  One  is  a  tornado —impetuous  ; 
another  is  an  eight-day,  chronometer-balanced  clock 
— unvarying.  Some  take  the  first  thought  that 
comes.  There  was  Lord  Byron  writing  the  "Bride 
of  Abydos"  in  four  days ;  there  was  Walter  Scott 
writing  "Guy  Mannering"  in  two  weeks;  there  was 
Sj^dney  Smitli  writing  as  fast  as  he  talked'  and  leav- 
ing the  punctuation  to  his  wife,  Kate ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  Gray  spending  seven  years  in 
writing  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard";  there 
was  Pojje  erasing  up  to  the  last  hour  of  going  to 
press;  Thomas  Campbell  working  a  day  on  two 
lines;  and  then  there  was  Dr.  Sam  Johnson,  the 
mightiest  intellect  of  his  time,  and  the  queerest  of 
the  queer;  witty,  caustic  ;  stopping  to  whirl  round 
in  the  streets;  getting  angry  if  any  one  interrupted 
while  he  was  talking;  touching  the  lamp  posts  as  he 
passed;  doing  a  thousand  eccentric  things  and 
among  them  one  the  most  noble,  when  he  stood  for 
an  hour  bareheaded  in  the  market  place  at  Uttoxeter, 
making  amends  to  the  spirt  of  his  father,  whom  he 
had  disobeyed  fifty  years  before. 

Great  have  been  the  sorrows  of  genius.  Milton, 
old  and  blind  and  poor,  selling  "Paradise  Lost"  for 
$75 ;  Chatterton  ending  all  with  arsenic ;  Schiller 
translating  for  a  shilling  a  page;  Scott,  bankrupt! 
Goethe,  miserable  ;  Saxe,  insane. 

From  scenes  of  suflTering  and  misery  have  come 
words  to  wreathe  the  world  in  smiles.  Spencer,  dy- 
ing, according  to  Johnson,  "for  lack  of  bread  ;" 
Swift,  dying  as  he  himself  said,  "like  a  poisoned  rat 
in  his  hole ;"  John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  dying  homeless  ;  Goldsmith, 
starving;  the  author  of  "The  Beautiful  Snow,"  an 
outcast ;  Edgar  Allen  Poe's  temptation  coming  like 
his  own  raven  to  remain  dark,  unmoved  forever, 
above  his  chamber  door ;  broken  in  heart,  forsaken, 
died  Burns,  the  story  of  whose  life  is  written  in  his 
line,  "The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast ;"  and  poor 


George  D.  Prentiss,  the  author  of  the  most  beautiful 
poem  in  the  English  language,  palsied,  a  human 
wreck  from  drink,  turning  to  the  boys  in  tlie  streets 
who  moclced  him  and  saying,  "You  remind  me  of  a 
hawk  after  a  wounded  dove." 

And  these  are  the  men  who  have  moved  this 
world  like  an  enchantment :  with  such  storm  and 
stress  have  they  lived ;  with  such  flash  and  flicker 
have  these  lights  burned.  Hence,  it  may  be,  the 
faults  of  genius;  the  revelries  after  the  long  fast. 

Often  it  happens  that  genius  goes  forth  in  a  "chariot 
of  gold,  on  its  arched  and  garland  way,"  to  be  gloat- 
ed over  by  public  criticism  like  the  vulture  over 
the  field  of  strife;  but,  at  last,  wlien  the  "fitful  fever 
is  ended,"  ingratitude  gives  way  to  charity,  and  all 
that  is  good  in  life  is  enshrined  in  the  cabinet  of  a 
loving  people's  praise. — Indiana.  Stttdent. 


A  LETTER. 

Messrs.  Editors:  In  your  edition  of  Feb.  IG, 
among  other  queries,  ajipeared  this  one:  "Is  lack  of 
taste  for  any  study,  a  good  reason  for  slighting  it?" 

Every  student  has  favorite  studies,  and,  conse- 
quently every  student  has  a  dislike  for  certain 
branches.  This  exists  to  a  greater  extent  in  some 
than  in  others.  This  being  admitted,  the  question 
arises,  what  should  be  a  studinit's  object  in  attending 
College?  Is  it  to  fill  his  mind  with  bare  facts  or 
to  train  and- expand  his  intellectual  capacities?  If 
the  former,  then  your  query  nnist  receive  a  .sini[)le 
no.  But  if  his  object  should  be  to  train  his  mind,  it 
is  certainly  evident  to  all  that  he  can  do  this  better 
and  more  easily  by  pursuing  studies  which  he  likes 
than  by  studying  those  he  has  a  distaste  for. 

Every  student  has,  or  should  have,  an  olyect  in  at- 
tending college,  and  this  object  should  be  to  tit  him- 
self for  some  profession  which  he  intends  to  make 
his  life  work.  If  he  wishes  to  be  successful  in  bis 
profession  he  must  make  a  specialty  of  it;  and  since 
he  can  train  his  mind  as  well  by  studying  one  branch 
as  another,  is  not  lack  of  taste  for  a  study  outside 
the  line  of  his  work,  a  good  reason  for  slighting  it? 

[We  give  space  to  the  above  letter  because  of  its 
reference  to  the  questions  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  Feb.  16th,  and  because  we  are  desirous  of 
knowing  the  opinion  of  the  students,  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  our  rule  to  reject  all  anonymous 
contributions.  We  hope  that  others  will  also  give 
us  their  opinion  upon  one  or  more  of  these  questions 
but  that  they  will  also  send  their  names  with  their 
communications,  in  order  to  insure  publication,— 
Eds.] 
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f  r  S  a  village,  we  have  now  fair  rail-road  accom- 
j  -^inodations  but  we  still  lack  that  which  in  these 
days  is  of  scarcely  less  importance,  facility  of  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  world  at  large.  At 
present  our  nearest  office  is  at  the  Junction  three 
miles  away,  and  the  inconvenience  thereof  has 
been  felt  at  some  time  or  other  by  almost  everyone 
here.  Telegrams  are  usually  sent  from  one  party  to 
another  only  when  the  business  is  too  urgent  to 
await  the  slower  process  by  means  of  the  dailj' mails. 
But  as  it  is  now  the  telegram  when  received  at  the 
Juncion  is  often  held  there  until  the  next  mail  is 
brought  from  that  place  and  thus  no  gain  is  made  in 
speed  or  at  best  a  messenger  is  sent  on  foot  to  deliver 
the  telegram  in  which  case  the  cost  of  delivery  is 
sometimes  more  than  the  telegraphic  fee.  One  or 
two  cases  of  actual  occurrence  here  will  illustrate 
more  clearly  the  inconveniences  of  our  telegraphic 
accommodations. 

A  gentleman  in  a  neighboring  town  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  a  friend  here  concerning  a  matter  of  inter- 
est to  both.  Of  so  much  interest  was  it  that  his 
friend  did  not  wish  to  await  the  slower  process  of 
the  mails  or  of  the  daily  press,  and  yet  before  the 
telegram  had  reached  him  he  had  read  the  news  in 
the  morning  paper.  The  telegram  was  of  no  interest 
to  him  then  but  still  he  had  to  pay  for  its  delivery. 

Another  case  occurs  to  mind  in  which  an  aged 


lady  came  to  visit  here,  and  wished  her  friends „to 
meet  her  at  the  station.  She  sent  a  telegram  ahead 
to  anounce  her  arrival.  She  came  but  found  no  one 
a  vaiting  her.  With  much  exertion  she  reached  at 
length  the  dwelling  of  her  friends  and  while  they 
sat  at  supper  the  messenger  arrived,  at  a  speed  some- 
what less  than  that  of  the  lightning's  flash,  bearing 
the  long-delayed  telegram  and  a  bill  for  its  delivery. 

Many  cases  might  be  given  to  illustrate  this  mat- 
ter but  we  hope  that  these  are  sufficient  to  make 
clear  our  meaning.  Now,  can  nothing  be  done  to 
make  our  intercourse  by  telegraph  of  greater  ben- 
efit? Why  should  we  not  have  an  office  in  our 
town  ?  We  have  a  railroad  passing  through  our  town 
and  to  construct  a  line  of  telegraph  along  it  would 
greatly  facilitate  our  intercourse  with  the  world  at 
large.  Could  the  company  now  controlling  the 
Sharpsville  R.  R.  not  be  induced  by  our  public- 
spirited  citizens  to  construct  a  line  ?  Surely  it  would 
be  of  enough  advantage  to  our  business  men  to  justi- 
fy them  in  urging  this  upon  the  R.  R.  company,  and 
perhaps  if  the  matter  was  agitated,  a  fund  might  be 
started  among  the  citizens  to  assist  in  its  construc- 
tion. By  all  means  let  us  have  some  measures 
started  to  link  us  more  closely  to  the  outside  world, 
and  bring  us  into  that  great  electric  system  which 
forms  a  network  around  almost  the  entire  globe. 


/^HE  subject  of  elective  courses  in  our  colleges 
^^and  schools  of  nigher  learning  is  one  which  is 
absorbing  some  interest.  Many  of  our  colleges  have 
established  such  courses  if,  indeed,  a  course  of  study 
which  is  subject  to  the  whims  and  preferences  of 
those  pursuing  it  can  be  spoken  of  as  established. 
As  a  result  those  colleges  which  still  adhere  to  the 
old  custom  of  requiring  a  certain,  fixed  course  of 
study  to  be  completed  before  the  student  is  entitled 
to  a  diploma  are  looked  upon  by  some  as  behind 
the  times  and  young  men  are  tempted  to  seek  an 
education  where  they  can  select  such  studies  as  are 
agreeable  to  their  tastes. 

A  very  sensible  remark  was  made  not  long  ago  in 
one  of  our  exchanges  that  the  first  thing  a  young 
man  needs  is  to  have  his  ideas  broadened  by  a  good 
course  of  general  study,  afterward  if  he  desires  he 
has  time  enough  to  become  a  specialist.  The  idea 
is  likely  to  prevail  in  the  mind  of  the  young  man 
when  he  first  enters  school  that  all  work  is  lost  which 
does  not  tend  directly  toward  qualifying  him  for 
that  course  of  life  which  he  has  marked  out  for  him- 
self. If  he  has  the  ministry  in  view  he  thinks  he 
should  devote  his  attention  solely  to  the  languages^ 
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and  obtain  relaxation  by  reading  theological  works. 
If  the  legal  profession  is  his  aim  he  must  at  once 
devote  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  legal  lore.  Does 
he  intend  devoting  his  attention  toward  alleviating 
the  physical  woes  of  mankind,  only  enough  Latin 
and  Greek  are  necessary  to  eiiable  him  to  understand 
the  terms  found  in  his  pharmacopoeia.  In  short  the 
tendency  of  young  men  is  to  begin  at  once  to  build 
the  superstructure  of  a  special  education  without 
waiting  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  in  a  good  course 
of  general  training. 

They  forget  the  old  injunction  "make  haste  slow- 
ly" and  when  it  is  too  late  they  see  their  error. 

Another  tendency  of  elective  courses  in  colleges  is 
to  take  away  the  dignity  and  respect  which  is  due 
to  any  man  who  by  faithful  labor  has  mastered  a 
thorough  course  and  graduated  from  a  good  college. 
Two  young  men  may  be  prepared  to  enter  college 
at  the  same  time.  The  one  enters  a  college  where  a 
good  course  is  marked  out  for  students.  He  mas- 
ters that  course,  is  graduated  and  receives  his  diplo- 
ma from  the  college  authorities. 

The  other  enters  a  college  where  he  is  permitted 
to  choose  such  studies  as  suit  his  taste  or  tend  to- 
ward his  self-determined  life  work.  He  spends,  per- 
haps, as  much  time  in  college  as  the  aforementioned 
student,  is  graduated  and  he  also  receives  a  diploma 
but  do  those  two  diplomas  each  represent  the  same 
amount  of  work  performed  or  the  same  amount  of 
culture  obtained  from  college  work  ?  Granting  these 
two  men  to  be  equal  in  natural  abilities  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  college  courses  do  the  diplomas  in- 
dicate that  they  are  equal  in  acquired  abilities  at 
the  close  of  the  college  course?  By  no  means,  un- 
less we  admit  that  all  subjects  of  study  give  an  equal 
amount  of  mental  discipline.  Even  if  such  were 
the  case  the  two  men  would  not  be  equal  for  while 
the  one  has  secured  mental  development  in  his  own 
particular  line  of  study,  perhaps  in  advance  of  the 
otlier  yet  he  has  missed  the  broadening  effect  result- 
ing from  the  harmonious  development  of  all  his 
powers  of  mind.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  di- 
ploma granted  by  a  college  is  made  no  longer  an  in- 
dex of  the  man's  mental  ability. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  think  colleges  should,  in 
duty  to  their  students,  to  themselves  and  to  their 
sister  colleges,  require  a  certain  course  of  study  to 
be  mastered  before  bestowing  a  diploma. 


/C-v  HE  death  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  Fulton  is,  perhaps,  the 
'saddest  event  that  we  have  yet  been  called  upon 
to  record.    There  is  nothing  that  casts  a  decider 


gloom  over  a  community,  or  makes  men  reflect  more 
solemnly  upon  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence 
than  to  see  such  a  woman  so  suddenly  removed  from 
her  home,  from  her  friends,  from  her  work.  The 
death  of  a  good  woman  at  any  time,  and  under  any 
circumstances,  is  a  sad  event,  but  when  one  so  de- 
voted to  her  friends  and  family,  and  so  active  in 
every  good  work  is  called  away,  there  is  cause  for 
profoundest  grief.  Mrs.  Fulton  graduated  here  in 
187>i,  and  has  since  been  one  of  the  most  energetic 
workers  in  the  U.  F.  church.  She  gave  her  cordial 
support  to  every  thing  th.it  would  extend  the  truth 
and  minister  to  the  good  of  her  fellowmen.  She  has 
been  one  of  the  most  promineirt  and  earnest  advo- 
vates  of  the  establishment  of  woman's  board  in  the 
church.  In  her  own  city  her  iuHuenee  has  especial- 
ly been  felt  where  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  U.  P. 
Orphan's  Home,  and  her  prominence  in  tiie  temper- 
ance work  have  njade  many  friends.  By  those  who 
are  interested  in  tliese  charitable  enterprises  she  v.i\\ 
be  greatly  missed,  and  by  every  one  who  knew  and 
had  been  drawn  to  her  by  her  amiable  qualities, 
but  most  of  all  will  she  be  missed  at  home,  in  the 
family  circle  where  as  wife  and  mother  she  was  as 
tenderly  loved.  Mr.  Fulton  has  the  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy of  his  iuany  friends  iu  this  community  in  his 
sore  atffiction. 


/^HE  list  of  words  which  was  published  in  the 
issue  of  Feb.  16,  has  lieen  republished  in  a  ne;\t 
substantial  pamphlet  form,  and  can  be  had  l>y  au- 
plying  to  any  one  of  the  editors  and  paying  the  sum 
of  iive  cents.  The  words  are  so  often  used  and  so 
commonly  mispronounced  that  any  one  who  will 
purchase  a  copy  and  use  it  will  find  it  a  great  bene- 
fit to  him. 


IN  another  column  will  be  found  an  interesting  nr- 
ticle  from  the  pen  of  Thos.  J.  Porter,  ibrmerly  a 
member  of  the  class  of  '81.  Mr.  Porter,  it  will  be 
remembered,  after  graduation,  attended  the  semina- 
ry, and  having  completed  bis  theological  studies, 
determined  to  engage  in  the  mission  work  of  his 
church.  He  started  for  his  field  of  labor  in  the  sum- 
mer of  '84,  and  is  now  preaching  to  the  people  of 
Teheran,  Persia,  with  encouraging  success.  His 
many  friends  in  the  community  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  his  work  is  prospering  so  well,  and  that  he  is 
contented  and  happy  in  his  new  field.  In  a  j)rivate 
letter  to  one  of  the  editors,  Mr.  Porter  says  that 
nothing  is  more  welcome  to  him  than  news  from 
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home.  The  Holcad  is  received  regularly  and  is  to  him 
ill  that  far-away  city  a  bearer  of  good  news  and  glad 
tidings.  We  know  that  Mr.  Porter's  article  will  be 
read  with  pleasure,  and  with  profit,  too,  and  hope 
that  this  is  only  one  of  many  that  shall  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  these  columns.  He  has  the  best 
wishes  of  many  friends,  of  Westminster  and  of  the 
HoLCAn  for  continued  in  creasing  success  in  his  good 
work. 


EXCHANGES. 


To  comjilain  and  find  fauU  with  other  journals  is 
not  the  design  of  the  exchange  dei^artment  of  the 
Holcad,  yet  there  are  times  when  "forbearance 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue."  In  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
we  siihcited  and  obtained  quite  a  number  of  ex- 
changes. .Some  of  these  have  come  regularly  since, 
otliers  have  not.  Why  it  should  be  so  we  are  unable 
learn.  If  you  did  not  wish  to  exchange,  you  should 
not  have  accepted  our  proposal.  We  hope  we  did 
not  force  it  upon  you.  But,  after  liaving  accepted, 
if  you  found  that  our  paper  was  inferior  to  yours, 
and  you  did  not  wish  to  exchange  longer,  why  not 
say  so,  and  have  it  stopped  in  a  business  way  ? 

— The  Earlhumite  is  publisliing  a  continued  article 
on  George  Fox  and  his  Ministry."  It  is  very  inter- 
esting and  gives  one  an  insigh  into  some  of  the  by- 
paths of  English  History  that  are  not  brought  out 
by  the  historians. 

— Tile  Oberlin  /vei'zV«' gives  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  Inter-Collegiate  contest.  Great  interest 
is  taken  in  these  contests,  and  the  general  belief  is 
tliat  they  are  productive  of  much  good.  Why  could 
not  the  colleges  of  Pennsylvania  effect  an  organiza- 
tion of  this  kind?  What  do  you  think  of  it  breth- 
ren ?    Let  us  hear  from  you  on  the  subject. 

— The  literary  department  of  the  Lawrcntian  con- 
tains several  very  good  articles.  The  duties  the  citi- 
zen owes  to  his  country  are  very  nicely  set  forth.  The 
Lawrentiaii  complains  that  nobody  criticizes  them. 
Wait  patiently,  "Life  is  not  all  sunshine." 

— The  prize  oration  of  the  Inter-Collegiate  con- 
test of  Ohio  is  published  in  the  College  Olio.  "Ancient 
and  modern  Civilization"  is  the  subject.  It  was  given 
by  A.  G.  Greenlee,  of  Wooster  University.  He  is  a 
Pennsylvanian.  May  success  follow  him  in  the 
Inter-State  Contest. 

— There  is  a  law  in  the  Harvard  Faculty  by  which 
every  professor  is  allowed  one  year  in  seven  for  pri- 
vate study.   The  advantage  of  such  a  rule  to  the 


professor  as  well  as  to  the  institution  is  obvious.  It 
allows  the  professor  in  charge  of  a  department, 
recreation  and  leisure  to  pursue  his  favorite  studies 
where  he  will  not  be  interrupted  by  the  regular  rou- 
tine of  college  work.  He  is  able  to  make  more  ex- 
tended researches  if  a  scientist,  or  more  carefully  to 
pursue  some  special  work  if  in  a  classical  depart- 
ment. The  time  allowed  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion gives  the  professor  who  wishes  to  study  ahead 
but  little  opportunity  for  making  observations,  he 
does  not  more  than  get  fairly  at  work  before  he  is 
obliged  to  return  and  resume  his  college  duties. 
The  disadvantage  to  the  department  of  which  the 
professor  is  the  head  need  not  necessarily  be  great. 
In  a  large  University  the  assistants  are  competent  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  a  creditable  manner  during  the 
absence  of  the  professor,  and  in  so  doing  they  gain 
an  experience  and  assume  a  responsibility  which 
eminently  fits  them  for  the  higher  position  which 
they  may  at  some  time  occupy.  The  whole  system, 
it  seems,  ;is  one  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  ma- 
terially improve  the  various  departments  and  there- 
by raise  tlie  standard  of  the  instftution. —  Cornell  Sun. 

— The  Oberlin  Review  keeps  its  readers  informed  of 
the  doings  of  the  university,  and  never  hesitates  to 
censure  what  in  its  opinion  demands  censure.  It  is 
a  live  paper  and  should  be  read  by  all  the  alumni. 
— Pennsylvania  Teacher. 

— Harvard  has  repealed  the  rule  requiring  mem- 
bers of  the  tliree  lower  classes  to  attend  church  once 
ou,Sal)bath. 

— Vice  President  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  will  de- 
liver the  annual  Law  School  oration  before  the  Yale 
Alumni  and  graduating  classes  at  the  Commence- 
ment, June  23,  1885. 


— A  Level  Head. — A  California  story  tells  this 
story  :  Said  an  Indian  to  a  white  man  :  "You  go 
to  party  at  Independence?"  "No,"  said  the  white 
man  ;  "I  am  broke  and  can't  go."  "What  for  you 
talk  so?"  said  the  Indian  ;  "you  work  all  time,  earn 
money  ;  what  for  you  no  keep  him  ?  Sometime  I 
broke  too,  buy  whisky,  drink  him  up,  money  all 
gone,  Now  no  drink  long  time,  work,  plenty  money, 
no  broke  ;  you  do  all  same,  no  broke  too." 


— A  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  has 
introduced  a  bill  to  the  effect  that  no  young  lady 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to 
attend  a  roller  skating  rink  after  5  o'clock  p.  m.  and 
never  when  young  men  are  present. 
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A  STATEMENT. 

The  following  statement  is  furnished  by  the  Fa- 
culty : 

THE  CHARGE. 

It  was  as  follows : 
To  the  Faculty  of  Wettminster  College ; 

Whereas,  for  certain  reasons,  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve the  oration  delivered  by  R.  E.  Stewart  at  the 
Junior  contest  on  June  18,  1884,  was  not  of  his  own 
production. 

We  have  investigated  the  matter  to  the  extent  of 
our  power  and  have  succeeded  in  finding  an  article 
published  in  the  Amherst  Student,  of  June  2,  77, 
which  after  careful  reading  we  think  to  be  the  ora- 
tion given  with  perhaps  a  few  slight  changes.  We 
submit  a  certified  copy  of  said  article  and  ask  a  full 
and  careful  investigation. 

I.  N.  Noore. 
H.  W.  Moore, 
H.  G.  Golden, 
J.  L.  Cotton, 
J.  A.  Van  Orsdei,. 

the  action  of  the  faculty. 

After  careful  investigation  the  following  action 
was  unanimously  agreed  to; — 

It  has  been  charged  that  an  oration  found  in  the 
Amherst  Student  of  June,  1877,  on  "America's  West- 
minster" is  the  "oration  given  with  perhaps  a  few- 
slight  changes"  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Stewart,  at  the  late 
Junior  contest.  This  charge  as  preferred  is  not  sus- 
tained. Yet  the  facts  as  brought  to  our  knowledge 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  made  an  im- 
proper and  unjustifiable  use  of  the  production  of  an- 
other. The  plan  of  the  oration,  some  of  Its  illustra- 
tions and  some  sentences  and  phrases  are  taken 
from  it  without  adequate  acknowldgement.  None 
of  these  things  oughtto  be  appropriated  without 
distinct  declaration  ofthe  sources  from  which  they 
severally  come.  Yet  additional  matter  is  introduced 
and  the  illustrations  have  been  more  or  less  remod- 
eled and  given  a  different  form.  So  that  we  can 
readily  believe  that,  though  deserving  of  the  cen- 
sure which  this  announcement  carries  with  it,  he 
used  more  of  the  thought  and  expression  of  the 
oration  than  he  was  aware  of  at  the  time . 

the  announcement. 

The  above  action  of  the  Faculty  was  announced  to 
the  students  of  the  College,  and  the  announcement 
was  prefaced  by  the  following  remarks  by  the  Presi- 
dent : 

"What  is  an  improper  use  of  the  productions  of 
another  in  preparing  an  essay,  oration  or  debate  ? 


"Manifestly  there  is  a  proper  use  of  the  writings  of 
others.  If  any  of  us  were  confined  to  the  thoughts 
of  our  own  minds  their  poverty  would  be  quite  man- 
ifest. The  whole  field  of  literature,  history  and  phil- 
osophy is  open  to  us  and  by  reading  and  absorbing 
we  may  enrich  our  thought  and  style.  "Reading 
makes  a  full  man,"  says  Bacon.  "Read,  mark,  and 
inwardly  digest,"  advises  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

"But  having  gathered  from  the  store-houses  of  the 
past,  are  we  at  liberty  to  use  what  we  have  gained 
without  any  restriction?  Especially  when  we  have 
sought  on  all  sides  for  information  on  some  particu- 
lar subject,  the  inquiry  is  legitimate,  'What  may  I 
use?  and  how  should  I  use  it?'  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  ideas  and  facts  are  common  property. 
Theij  cannot  be  copyrighted  but  only  the  I'ornis  of 
their  presentation. 

"If,  for  example,  your^ubject  be  Henry  Clay,  any 
facts  concerning  hin-.  you  are  at  liberty  to  use.  Jf 
you  treat  of  the  Pyramids  you  may  tell  all  yon  can 
learn  of  their  dimensions  and  intcrinr  structure,  and 
no  charge  can  justly  be  preferred  against  you.  You 
get  no  credit  for  these  beyoml  what  you  deserve  be- 
cause you  are  supposed  to  get  them  from  extraneous 
sources. 

"But  there  is  also  an  improper  use  of  the  ])r(niuction 
of  another  which  is  also  manifest.  'J'he  limits  are 
not  so  well  defined  as  we  migut  wish.  Persons  of 
equal  judgment  and  conscientiousness  may  fix  them 
on  quite  difi'erent  lines. 

"We  may  hold  ourselves  and  others  to  a  greater  or 
to  a  less  strict  account  concerning  what  we  use  from 
the  productions  of  others.  1  believe  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial, at  least  no  wide,  ditierence  of  opinion 
among  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  yet  as  tiiey  have 
not  read  what  is  here  written  I  do  not  wish  any  one 
besides  myself  to  be  held  responsible  for  tiie  few 
lines  I  am  about  to  draw. 

1.  '-An  order  of  thought  or  plan  of  another,  unless 
it  be  a  very  obvious  one  ought  not  to  be  used  with- 
out proper  acknowledgment.  By  so  d(jing  you 
take  not  only  his  ideas  but  his  way  of 
putting  them.  There  are,  for  example, 
published  volumes  of  "skeletons"  for  sermons.  To 
follow  one  of  these  through  all  its  divisions  and  ram- 
ifications, especially  if  they  are  strikingly  exce'lent, 
without  telling  where  it  was  received  is  taking  credit 
for  the  best  and  most  distinctive  work  of  another. 
If  the  plan  is  commonplace  it  matters  less.  It  is 
but  just  to  say  that  a  less  strict  view  obtains  to  some 
extent  or  such  books  would  scaicely  be  published. 
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Suppose  it  were  a  debate  on  the  question,  "Shall 
the  judiciary  be  elective?"  It  has  been  debated 
ofien  and  a  well-ordered  argument  on  one  side  or  the 
other  might  readilj'  lie  found.  Any  point  in  it  might 
be  legitimately  employed  in  an  argument  framed  by 
the  debater  himself.  But  should  he  use  the  veiy 
order  of  thought  and  methods  of  statement  employ- 
ed by  the  other,  such  use  would  manifestly  be  im- 
proper because  he  gets  credit  for  that  which  belongs 
distinctively  to  another  man. 

2.  "A  form  of  expression  of  another  ought  not  to 
be  used  witnout  due  acknowledgment.  If  it  be  a 
sentence  or  paragi'aph  centaining  a  beautiful  simile 
or  succinct  and  striking  argument  let  us  guard 
against  the  false  supposition  that  it  is  our  own.  Of 
course  thei'e  are  familiar  phrases  and  passages  that 
almost  any  one  will  rocognize  as  quoted.  Moreover 
(piotations  from  poetry  are  indicated  by  the  rhythm 
or  measure.  But  when  this  is  not  the  case  credit 
should  be  given  to  whom  it  is  due. 

3.  "Acknowledgment  may  be  niadci  by  quotation 
marks,  on,  paper  if  the  production  be  only  for  the 
sight  of  the  eyes.  But  if  it  be  for  the  hearing  of  the 
ear,  an  announcement  should  be  made  hy  the  voice. 
Let  the  selected  sentence  be  introduced  by  saying, 
'  Mr.  Carlyle  says,'  or  'Washington  Irving  has  writ- 
trMi,'  or  more  generally,  'In  the  language  of  anotlier.' 
Moreover  it  is  proper  to  say  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstnnces  and  in  certain  situations  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  in  others  that  full  credit  be  given. 
When  more  is  at  stake,  more  care  is  rightfully  ex- 
pected. I  have  thus  briefly  indicated  what  may  be 
regarded  as  an  improper  use  of  another's  production. 
The  marks  we  have  given  should  be  used  rigidly  in 
defining  what  is  duty  for  ourselves,  though  we  may 
use  a  less  rigid  rule  in  judging  our  fellows.  They 
are  such  as  the  officers  of  an  institution  should  pre- 
scribe and  enforce. 

"It  might  be  well  to  make  use  of  this  occasion  to 
say  a  word  against  a  similar  evil.  Let  us  take  a 
more  generic  view  of  this  matter.  The  genus  to 
which  this  species  belongs  includes  all  kinds  of  un- 
fairness, of  taking  credit  for  what  does  not  belong  to 
us.  It  reaches  to  English  examinations  as  well  as  to 
Junior  contests.  And  if  out  of  your  own  condem- 
nation in  a  specific  case,  you  can  be  made  to  see 
the  impropriety  of  getting  credit  in  any  direction  for 
what  does  not  belong  to  you,  it  will  be  well.  Good 
will  come  of  all  this  if  there  is  a  purpose  generally 
formed  to  be  absolutely  fair  to  one  another,  to  claim 
credit  only  for  what  is  strictly  your  own  in  class,  in 
society  or  in  public  performance." 

The  action  of  the  Faculty  was  then  read  and  these 


remarks  added  :  "  Such  is  the  action  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  Faculty  and  we  trust  with  it  will  end 
any  further  discussion  of  what  from  the  beginning 
must  have  been  an  unpleasant  matter  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Stewart  to  add  that  his  conduct 
has  been  frank  during  the  consideration  of  the  case 
and  that  in  view  of  the  above  action  and  also  in  view 
of  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  classmates  be  has  volun- 
tarily returned  the  medal  awarded  him  which  is  now 
in  my  possession." 

— The  late  Gen.  Judson  Kilpatrick  used  to  relate 
this  story  at  his  own  expense:  Soon  after  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  newspapers  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Chili,  Gen.  Kilpatrick  was  met 
by  an  old  lady  who  hnd  known  him  from  childhood, 
and  to  whose  bucolic  mind  the  gallant  general's 
large  way  of  relating  some  things  had  sometimes 
seemed  like  exaggeration.  "Waal,  Jud,"  she  said, 
"I  I'.ear  that  you  have  been  called  to  the  ministry. 
Glad  to  hear  it.  You'll  make  a  real  good  preacher, 
but  (solemnly),  Jud,  you  must  stop  lying." 


— A  rich  joke — The  one  I  played  on  Brown.  A 
foolish  and  witless  piece  of  folly — The  one  Brown 
played  on  me.  An  obstinate  cuss — The  man  who 
will  not  yield  to  me.  Proper  and  self-respecting 
firmness — My  refusal  to  yield  to  him.  A  well-trained 
child — The  one  that  belongs  to  me.  An  ill-mannered 
brat — The  one  that  belongs  to  my  neighbor.  A  crank 
— The  man  whose  views  do  not  coincide  with  my 
own.  A  very  intelligentperson — The  man  who  agrees 
with  me  in  everything. — New  York  Life. 


— W.  D.  Howells  is  so  fond  of  delineating  women 
in  his  stories  that  his  readers  wonder  where  he 
makes  his  studies,  after  hearing  that  he  dislikes  so- 
ciety and  seldom  mingles  in  it.  His  intimates  ex- 
plain this  by  asserting  that  his  wife  serves  as  the 
original  of  his  characters.  He  looks  at  her  in  dif- 
ferent angles  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  imagination, 
evolves  divers  and  diversified  persons. 


—A  teacher  in  one  of  the  Brooklyn  schools  in- 
quired the  other  day  if  any  of  her  scholars  could 
give  the  definition  of  the  word  "dandy."  This  seem- 
ed a  puzzler  till  a  little  boy  near  the  front  held  up 
his  hand  and  said  :  - 

"I  know  what  a  dandy  ith." 

"And  what  is  it  ?" 

"He  ith  a  boy  what  kitheth  the  girlth." 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 


—The  gymnasium  has  been  better  patronized  this 
term  than  it  has  been  for  a  year  or  two. 

— Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  bills  we 
think  Eagan's  lecture  will  be  an  immense  affair. 

— McKinlay  and  Haley  moved  their  drvig  store  to 
their  new  room  in  the  Prather  Block  last  Tuesday. 

— Several  of  the  students  attended  the  literary  so- 
ciety at  Wilson's  school  house  last  Wednesday  ev- 
ening. 

— 0.  E.  Shannon,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Phi- 
lo's  choice  for  contest  jvdge,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion. 

— Senior  orations  Monday  evening,  March  16 : 
Miss  Snyder,  Messrs.  Shields,  Stewart,  Vance  and 
Golden. 

— Dr.  Ferguson  will  deliver  the  annual  address  be- 
fore the  graduating  class  of  the  U.  P.  Seminary, Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  on  March  25th. 

— The  Philo  society  have  instructed  their  corres- 
ponding secretary  lo  inform  the  faculty  as  to  their 
duty  in  the  selection  of  the  third  contest  judge. 

— The  College  Glee  Club  met  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing of  last  week.  On  account  of  this  the  senior  class 
prayer  meeting  was  postponed  until  Thursday 
evening. 

— The  ladies  of  Dr.  Mehard's  congregation  at  East- 
brook,  gave  an  oyster  supper  in  the  church  last  Wed- 
nesday evening.  The  proceeds  were  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church. 

— The  pastors  of  the  various  churches  in  the 
county,  which  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  convention 
to  be  held  in  New  Castle  soon  by  Moody  andSankey, 
are  invited  to  a  place  in  the  Central  Committee  with 
full  privileges. 

— The  recently  elected  officers  of  the  Leagorean 
Society  are  as  follows:  President,  Miss  Mary  McEl- 
wee ;  Vice  President,  Miss  Hattie  Poppino ;  Kec. 
Sec.  Miss  Flora  Irons  ;  Cor.  Sec.  Miss  Etta  Brown  ; 
Critics,  Miss  Mina  McElwee  and  Miss  Shoutz ; 
Marshall,  Miss  Jennie  Vance. 

— It  is  seldom  that  we  are  called  upon  to  record  a 
sadder  event  than  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Fulton, 
73.  She,  in  company  with  her  husband  Rev.  J.  M. 
Fulton,  72,  and  her  two  children  was  spending  the 


winter  at  Colorado  Springs.  On  Monday  morn- 
-ing,  March  2nd,  she  died  suddenly  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness. Her  remains  were  brought  to  Allegheny  last 
Friday,  and  the  funeral  services  were  conducted  in 
the  Fourth.  U  P.  Church,  on  Saturday,  at  1:30  P.  M. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Leagoran  Society,  it 
was  voted  to  donate  ihe  old  carpet  cf  Leagorean  Hall 
to  the  Reading  Room  Association.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  latter  organization  last  Wednesday  evening,  a 
motion  was  passed  to  instruct  the  corresponding 
secretary  to  return  a  vote  of  thanks  to  tlie  ladies  for 
their  generosity.  The  reading  room  will,  we  hope, 
soon  present  a  more  comfortable  appearance  than 
it  has  for  some  time  past. 

— The  question,  "When  does  the  20th  century  be- 
gin ?'•■  brought  forth  in  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  the  following  answers  : 

1.  Midnight,  Dec.  31,  1899. 

2.  With  the  year  2000. 
8.  In  the  year  2001. 

4.  Jan.  1st,  1901.  The  first  hour  uf  the  centuiy 
will  be  from  1  a.  m.  to  2  a.  m.,  Jan.  1st,  as  the  hour 
of  midnight  does  not  end  till  1  a.  m.  begins. 

When  does  the  20th  century  Ijegin  ? 

—Dr.  J.  P.  Barr,  of  Canonsburgh,  Pa.,  deliverefi  a 
lecture  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  chapel  Tuesday 
evening,  March  3rd  on  ''Missionary  Life  in  India." 
Dr.  Barr  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary field,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  people  of  India  were  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  next  morning  he  conducted 
the  religious  exercises  in  the  chapel,  and  at  their 
close  made  a  very  neat  address  to  the  students.  We 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  Dr.  Barr's  visit  to  ns  was  high- 
ly enjoyed  by  all,  and  we  hope  that  he  may  find  it 
convenient  to  return  sometime  in  the  near  future 

—The  Rev.  W.  M.  Milroy,  formerly  Prof,  of  Greek 
in  this  college,  writes  from  Baltimore,  where  he  is 
preaching  and  attending  lectures  in  tlie  University. 
He  was  at  the  Inauguration  of  President  Cleveland, 
and  heard  his  address.  He  says,  "The  Pennsylvania 
National  Guards  formed  about  one  third  of  the  pro- 
cession. I  don't  see  why  they  didn't  move  the  State 
right  down  and  be  done  with  it."  Mr.  Milroy  is  de- 
lighted with  Baltimore,  preferring  it  as  a  residence 
to  all  other  cities  except  New  York.  He  says  the  Bal- 
timoreans  are  more  friendly  than  the  people  of  any 
other  city  he  has  ever  been  in.  (New  Wilmington, 
we  are  glad  to  note,  is  not  a  city.)  His  friends  here 
wish  the  best  and  pleasantest  for  Prof.  Milroy  where- 
ever  he  goes. 
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— Mrs.  Reed  now  occupies  her  new  residence  near 
Mrs.  Alexander's. 

— S.  W.  Douthett,  '88,  is  at  home  prostrated  by  an 
attack  of  tj'phoid  fever. 

—Miss  Mary  E.  White,  '81,  has  changed  her  ad- 
dress to  Zelionople,  Pa. 

— Mr.  R.  R.  Braham,  of  Harrisville,  was  in  chapel 
last  Tuesday  morning. 

—  D.  0.  McLaughry,  87,  has  finished  his  term  of 
school  and  is  with  us  once  again. 

—J.  M.  McNall,  '87  has  been  out  of  school  for  a 
a  week  on  account  of  sickness. 

— H.  D.  Gordon,  '80,  will  close  his  school  in  about 
three  weeks,  and  rejoin  his  class. 

—  S.  McNaugher,  '86,  attended  the  funeral  of  Mrs. 
Fulton,  in  Allegheny,  last  Saturday. 

— T.  E.  Moffat,  '88,  has  so  far  recovered  from  his 
illness  as  to  be  able  to  attend  school  again. 

— Mrs.  Junkin,  who  was  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Poppino,  returned  to  her  home  in  Grove  City  last 
Tu  esday. 

—  Miss  Emtna  Alexander,  '78,  has  finished  her 
term  of  school,  and  is  at  present,  at  her  home 
in  this  town. 

— Harry  Zimmerman,  formerly  a  student  of  this 
college  was  in  town  last  Tuesday.  He  expects  to  re- 
enter college  next  term. 

—Rev.  J.  M.  Fulton,  '72,  and  his  children  arrived 
in  town  iHst  Wednesday,  and  are  now  staying  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  M.  D.  Shafer. 

—Rev.  D.  W.  Lusk,  '77,  recently  received  a  call 
to  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Newark,  N.  Y. 
His  present  location  is  at  Philadelphia. 

—J.  C.  Kistler,  '86,  was  called  home  last  week  to 
see  his  sister  who  is  very  ill.  Ry  a  special  arrange- 
ment he  was  allowed  to  pass  his  final  examinations 
before  he  started  home. 

—0.  A.  Byers,  '86,  finished  his  term  of  school  last 
week.  His  scholars  gave  him  a  necktie,  and  the  big 
girls  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  slippers  as  a  tok- 
en of  their  —  well  we  suppose  esteem  would  be  the 
the  proper  woid.  He  will  spend  the  balance  of  the 
tf^rm  at  home,  making  up  his  class  studies. 


SONG  FOR  THE  CLASS  OF  '86. 


Sung  to  the  tune— "I'm  the  Son  of  a  Gambolier." 


In  old  Westminster  College 

We're  the  jolly  Junior  class  ; 
We  are  noted  foj  our  knowledge 

And  we're  noted  for  our  brass. 
And  the  people  all  agree 

That  you'll  never,  never  see 
Such  a  class  of  handsome  students 

And  so  popular  as  we. 

Cho — We're  a  wonderful,  wonderful, 
Wonderful,  wonderful,  wonderful 
Junior  class. 

We're  a  wonderful,  wonderful. 
Wonderful,  wonderful,  wonderful 

Junior  class. 
And  the  ladies  they  all  sigh 

As  they  see  us  going  by. 
And  they  place  their  hands  upon 

Their  hearts  and  softly  say,  "Oh,  my  !" 

The  ladies  of  our  class  are  all 
Superb  beyond  compare ; 

Though  some  are  tall  and  some  are  small 
They  all  are  wondrous  fair  ; 

And  its  always  a  delight 
As  we  hear  them  all  recite. 

They're  so  smart  and  they're  so  handsome 
That  they  charm  us  all  outright. 
Cho. 

The  boys  are  so  poetic 

And  so  fearless  and  so  bold. 
And  each  is  so  esthetic 

He  is  lovely  to  behold. 

He  strokes  his  tine  mustache. 
And  as  quickly  as  a  flash. 

And  without  the  slighest  effort 
He  is  sure  to  make  a  mash. 
Cho. 

The  Seniors  all  are  jealous 

And  the  Sophies  make  a  fuss  ; 
Because  the  people  tell  us 

That  they  can't  compare  with  us  ; 
But  we  agree  with  you. 

Yes,  we  feel  it  through  and  through. 
And,  our  friends,  we  do  assure  you 

That  we  all  agree  with  you. 
Cho. 


— "Was  Rome  founded  by  Romeo?"  inquired  a 
pupil  of  the  teacher.  "No  my  son,"  replied  the  wise 
man;  "it  was  Juliet  who  was  found  dead  by  Romeo." 
— The  Cap  and  Bells. 
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A  WORD  WITH  MY  SOUL. 


Soul,  what  wisdom  hast  thou  won, 
Since  thine  earth-Iiouse  was  began. 

From  the  loss  of  precious  things, 

And  fair  refurnishings  ? 
Of  all  the  guests  that  came  and  went, 
Leaving  their  calm  or  discontent? 

From  crumblings  of  decay — 

New  openings  unto  day  ? 

Wouldst  thou,  soul,  escape  the  Past  ? 
Life's  foundation  holds  it  fiist 

The  purity,  the  sin. 

Alike  are  grounded  in  : 
Therefrom  doth  lovely  leafage  sprin^', 
There  creepeth  mould  and  tottering, 

WIhj  so  lies  stifled  there 

Bn  ig  boldly  to  the  air  ! 

Son!,  no  Past  can  shelter  thee, 

PI  ■  i^ant  though  its  rooms  may  be, 

<  'pening  unto  earth; 

Filled  with  bloom  and  mirth, 
To-day  thou  dost  in  vain  return 
To  kindle  tires  that  will  not  burn  ; 

As  vainly  shut  its  doors, 

Or  veil  its  haunted  floors. 

Soul,  thou  hast  arisen  now 
To  the  Present  summer  glow  ; 

Thy  windows  are  flung  wide 

To  light  on  every  side  ; 
Beloved  comrades  gather  here, 
For  work,  and  company,  and  cheer; 

Look  in  and  out  and  own 

How  fair  tlie  world  has  grown  ! 

Sayest  thou,  soul,  ''Here  will  I  live, 
Peace  enjoy  and  blessings  give  ?" 

Tarriers  of  a  day, 

Dear  guests  will  not  stay  ; 
Wild  winter  come",  the  vines  are  bare  ; 
Storm-beaten  walls  need  large  repair  ; 

Night  contains  thy  glad  room. 

Shrouds  thee  in  lonely  gloom. 

Build  up,  soul,  a  lofty  stair. 
Build  a  room  in  healthier  air  ! 

Here  there  is  no  rest, 

Better  climes  to  best. 
Thy  friends  shall  be  the  eternal  stars  ; 


They  greet  thee  through  thy  casement  bars ; 
Thy  homesick  feet  they  lead 
Where  thou  no  house  shall  need. 

Learn  thou,  soul  of  mine,  past  doubt. 
Thou  canst  all  things  do  without ; 

All  that  through  thy  Past 

Winds  and  clings  so  fast ; 
Sweet  picture  hidden  with  a  sigh. 
As  far  too  perfect  to  put  by  ; 

And  all  the  wealth  of  thought 

Into  thy  Present  wrought. 

From  that  height,  soul,  thou  shalt  see, 
In  the  sky-tower,  pluming  thee 

For  unfettered  flight 

Through  the  fields  of  light. 
The  beauty  of  their  earthly  nest, 
As  never  while  it  gave  thee  rest; 

Yea,  in  thyself  shall  find 

Joy  that  seemed  left  behind. 

— Luaj  Larcom 


TO  DIXIE  LAND  AND  BACK. 


No.  4. 


BY  W.  P.  STEVENSON,  '82. 


Havinp;  "clone"  the  Exposition  in  our  last  letter, 
though  hastily  and  very  imperfectly,  let  us,  this 
warm,  pleasant  Monday  morning,  take  a  stroll  about 
the  city.  "See  New  Orleans  and  die,"  is  a  phrase 
which  might  be  applied  to  this  city  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  in  which  it  is  understood  when 
spoken  of  the  home  of  the  Neapolitan.  Judging 
from  the  size  and  number  of  the  cemeteries,  one 
would  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  above  advice  had 
been  taken  by  the  majority  of  its  visitors.  As  far  as 
location  goes,  New  Orleans  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
the  "joy  of  the  whole  earth."  She  is  situated  in' the 
midst  of  swamps  from  whence  come  nightly  the 
plaintive  wails  of  the  sedentary  frog,  and  the  swarm- 
ing billions  of  fully  equipped  athletic  mosquitoes. 

Owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  deposits  of  soil 
etc.,  in  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  river,  necessitating 
the  building  of  levees  along  both  its  banks  whose 
height  must  from  year  to  year  be  increased,  the  city 
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is  now  considerably  lower  than  the  river,  and  so  its 
refuse  must  be  convej'ed  by  surface  drains  into  the 
sluggishly  moving  canals  which  communicate  with 
Lake  Pontchartrain  at  the  back  of  the  city.  There 
a.re  and  can  be  no  underground  sewers  for  the  same 
reason  that  there  are  no  cellars  in  the  city,  viz :  be- 
cause if  you  dig  two  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground  anywhere  in  that  part  of  the  countrj'  the  hole 
will  immediately  fill  up  with  water.  Oh,  it's  a  moist 
place  there  I  tell  you.  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  ad- 
vertisements of  fever  and  ague  cures  abounding  on 
every  fence  and  tree. 

Even  now  while  we  arc  speaking,  though  it  was  so 
bright  a  moment  age,  the  rain  begins  to  descend  in 
torrents  and  we  flee  for  shelter  into  the  Post  Office 
building.  This  is  an  elegant  stone  structure  some- 
what resembling  the  New  York  Post  Office,  though 
perhaps  inferior  to  it  in  size,  and  certainly  inferior 
to  it  in  the  accuracy  of  its  system,  intelligence  of  its 
employes,  and  accommodations  for  its  patrons.  It 
takes  a  corkscrew  of  great  length  and  persuasiveness 
to  draw  a  letter  out  of  that  office,  and  as  Jor  a  postal 
card,  Dante's  words,  "Give  up  all  hope  ye  doomed 
that  enter  here."  are  written  on  every  one  of  them. 
My  experience  convinced  me  that  nothing  but  a  hy- 
draulic press  of  extraordinary  power  could  squeeze 
a  card  out  of  that  building.  I  knew  there  were  two 
postal  cards  in  there  lor  me  when  I  arrived  in  the 
city.  I  went  and  inc^uired  for  them.  "Nothing," 
was  the  heartless  cry  of  the  postal  clerk.  Then  I 
met  my  friends  on  the  street  by  accident,  who  as- 
sured me  that  they  had  written  and  deposited  the 
cards  in  tiie  office,  so  we  went  and  unitedly  besought 
the  clerk  to  give  them  up.  Again  he  denied  that 
.there  was  anything  to  give.  Then  I  wrote  a  postal 
-card  and  directed  it  to  myself  and  dropped  it  in  the 
.box,  and  after  inquiring  for  it  twice  a  day  for  four 
.days  I  had  to  come  awaj'  without  it.  As  a  last  ef- 
fort to  see  it  once  more  I  left  my  address  in  Alle- 
.gheny  v.'ith  the  clerk  and  requested  him  to  forward 
.any  of  my  mail  which  might  accidentally  work 
.around  to  his  end  of  the  buildiiig.  My  postal  card 
ilias  not  appeared  yet.  My  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it  are 
growing  less  and  les.?.  However,  I  am  sustained  by 
the  thought  tliat  having  written  it  I  know  about 
Vi'hat  was  on  it.  But  the  sky  has  cleared  now,  as 
suddenly  almost  as  it  darkened,  and  we  can  again 
venture  out  on  the  street. 

Only  a  few  of  the  principal  streets  are  paved  at  all 
well,  while  many  of  the  side  streets  were  covered 
with  a  mud  which  apparently  was  bottomless.  Ca- 
nal St.  is  paved  with  square  blocks  of  Massachusetts 
granite  brought  down  as  ballast  in  Boston  ships 


which  returned  laden  with  cotton.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal street  of  the  city  and  divides  it  into  two  almost 
equal  parts.  Curiously  enough,  the  foreigners, 
French,  Italians,  etc.,  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  one  side  of  the  street,  while  the  native  born  Amer- 
icans inhabit  that  part  of  the  city  bounded  by  the 
opposite  side.  These  diff'erent  districts  are  known 
as  Frenchtown  and  Yankeetown  rcspectivelj',  and 
there  are  some  persons,  I  have  been  told,  who  have 
lived  all  their  lives  in  one  part  of  the  city  without 
ever  having  crossed  over  into  the  other.  However, 
we  will  not  imitate  such  an  example  as  that  but  be- 
tween showers  will  take  a  walkthrough  Frenchtown. 
As  we  walk  down  towards  the  French  Market  we  see 
a  constant  stream  of  people  passing  in  and  out  of  a 
building  through  double-acting  doors.  Not  noticing 
any  thing  i-)articularly  dangerous  either  to  bodies  or 
spirits,  m}'  friend  and  I,  prompted  by  curiositj',  en- 
tered the  building  witli  the  crowd  and  were  borne 
by  it  up  an  elegant  stair-way  into  a  large  beautifully 
frescoed  ai^artment  in  which  about  three  hundred 
men  were  engaged  in  playing  "Keno."  In  this 
game  for  the  small  sum  of  ten  cents  you  can  stand 
one  chance  in  three  hundred  for  winning  thirtj'  dol- 
lars minus  fifteen  per  cent,  commission  for  the  pro- 
pietor  of  the  house.  The  other  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  chances  are,  however,  that  you  will  lose 
your  dime  and  see  the  fellow  at  j'our  elbow  win  the 
prize  while  j'ou  meditate  on  the  sorrow  of  these  sad 
words,  "It  might  have  been."  At  each  end  of  this 
room  is  a  roulette  table,  where  you  can  stake  and 
lose  your  money  on  the  revolving  wheel.  In  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  two  professional  shufflers  sur- 
rounded by  stacks  of  "chips,"  dealt  out  the  cards  to 
the  lovers  of  that  game  of  sin,  "Draw  Poker."  A 
few  glances  around  the  room  convinced  us  tliat  the 
place  was  not  worthy  our  patronage. 

My  friend  looked  reprovingly  at  me,  I  looked  re- 
bukingly  at  him,  and  we  both  glared  fiercely  at  the 
proprietor  of  this  gambling  den.  It  did  not  seem  to 
disturb  him  in  the  least,  so  shaking  our  clothes  free 
from  the  tobacco  smoke  and  beer- tainted  atmos- 
phere of  the  place,  we  went  out  into  the  street  again 
wondering  at  the  looseness  of  morals  which  would 
allow  such  an  institution  to  be  run  openly,  night  and 
day,  within  a  square  of  the  heart  of  the  city.  As  we 
start  on  again  we  pass  a  fine,  large  building  bearing 
on  its  front,  in  golden  letters,  the  words  "Hotel 
Koyal."  This  is  the  best  hotel  in  Frenchtown  and 
corresponds  in  tone  to  the  St.  Charles  in  Yankee- 
town.  Eates  from  $6  per  day  up,  until  they  run  in- 
to transcendentalism  in  Arithmetic.  We  passed  on. 
The  next  point  of  interest  we  came  upon  was  Jack- 
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sen  Square,  which  is  just  in  front  of  the  quaint  old 
French  Cathedral.  In  the  center  of  this  square  is  a 
large  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Jackson.  This  statue 
has,  by  the  way,  a  rather  unique  inscription,  if  we 
consider  the  time  it  was  put  on.  For  a  while  during 
the  war,  as  is  well  known,  Gen.  Butler  had  control  of 
New  Orleans.  It  is  also  equally  well  known  that  he 
had  considerable  trouble  with  the  unruly  rebels  of 
that  place.  Well,  in  some  of  his  walks  Benjamin 
noticed  that  the  statue  had  no  inscription.  He  said 
it  should  have  one  and  suggested  this:  "The  Union 
must  and  shall  be  preserved,"  as  being  apropos  both 
with  regard  to  time  and  place.  It  bears  that  inscrip- 
tion yet,  and  from  this  circumstance  it  is  also  known 
as  "Butler's  Monument."  From  here  it  is  but  a 
short  distance  to  the  famous  French  Market — fii- 
mous  for  its  cheap  fruits,  foreign  gablile,  its  dirt  and 
its  vile  smells.  All  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  fish, 
meat,  etc.,  are  here  on  sale,  and  hard  hearted  or 
poverty-stricken  must  be  the  man  who  can  resist  the 
blandishments  of  some  of  the  Creole  maidens  who 
say,  "Mon  cher,  Mon  clier,  do  buy  this.  Please  do." 
But  the  odor  of  the  place  is  too  insinuating  in  its 
nature  and  too  florid  in  its  fragrance  to  admit  of  a 
prolonged  visit.  Wafted  to  our  nostrils  on  the  wings 
of  the  gentle  breeze  are  the  tidings,  that  some  fish 
are,  and  for  some  days  have  been,  spoiling  for  the 
tomb.  From  another  district  comes  the  news  that  a 
lot  of  decaying  vegetables  are  fully  ready  to  take 
their  place  in  the  same  funeral  jjrocession,  and  be- 
fore the  returns  were  half  in  we  were  compelled  to 
flee,  crying  out  with  Shakspeare,  "The  offence  is 
rank — it  smells  to  heaven."  A  cubic  foot  of  that  at- 
mosphere cut  up  line  and  boiled  in  a  kettle  of  water 
would,  I  should  judge,  make  a  soup  strong  enough 
to  carry  an  egg. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  down  is  the  U. 
S.  Mint,  and  here  we  stopped  again.  By  the  courte- 
sy of  one  of  the  employes  we  were  shown  the  pro- 
cess of  silver  dollar  making  from  the  time  the  metal 
is  received  in  large,  pure  ingots  ur.til,  after  passing 
through  a  great  many  changes  and  difierent  hands, 
it  comes  forth,  at  last,  from  under  a  pressure  of 
eighty  tons,  stamped  with  the  appropriate  image  and 
inscriptions,  and  ready  to  receive  the  homage  of  its 
worshippers.  From  the  mint  we  return  to  Canal 
street  by  way  of  Esplanade,  which  is  a  fine  boulevard 
and  adorned  with  some  very  elegant  mansions. 
Reaching  Canal  street  we  walk  down  it  to  the  levee 
which  presents  a  scene  novel  and  picturesque.  The 
wharf  up  the  river,  almost  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
wvas  covered  with  bales  of  cotton  and  lined  with 
large  steamboats  loading  and  unloading  the  same. 


Hundreds  of  darkies  of  all  shades  were  rushing  to 
and  fro  with  their  trucks,  busily  engaged  in  moving 
the  cotton.  The  white  men  seemed  to  be  all  bosses, 
and  their  work  consisted  mostly  in  cursing  the  ne- 
groes for  their  laziness  and  urging  them  to  greater 
exertions.  It  was  indeed,  an  interesting  sight  to 
watch  the  constant  stream  of  darkies  lunning  out 
and  in  the  holds  of  the  vessel  like  ants  into  an  ant 
hill,  each  one  bringing  out  or  taking  in  a  bale  of 
snowy  cotton,  singing  or  chanting  some  old  planta- 
tion song  as  they  rush  back  and  forth.  A  ragged, 
careless,  happj',  set  were  they,  unmindful  alike  of 
curses  and  rude  whacks  over  the  head,  which  everj' 
once  in  awhile  they  received  as  a  token  of  their 
boss's  appreciation.  Now  and  then  some  one's  joy 
would  become  too  full  for  paltry  speech  and  drop- 
ping his  truck  he  would  shutllle  off  a  clog  dance  ac- 
companied with  wild  gesticulations,  much  to  the 
amusement  cf  his  comrades  and  the  disgust  of  the 
overseer. 

The  wharf  below  Canal  street  was  mostly  covered 
with  long,  low  sheds  in  which  are  stoi'ed  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  molasses  barrels  filling  the 
air  with  a  fragrance  that,  in  my  mind,  is  always 
associated  with  a  country  grocery.  Great  as  was  the 
bustle  on  the  wharf  this  Monday,  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  a  Ijit  busier  than  it  was  on  fne  previous  Sabbath. 

The  New  Orleans'  people  are  not  good  church 
goers.  They  seem  to  look  upon  the  Sabbath  as  a 
day  to  be  devoted  to  amusements  and  pleasures.  On 
Sabbath  morning  our  orthodox  notions  were  sadly 
shocked  by  seeing  nearly  all  the  stores  open  as  usual, 
peanut  venders  and  corner  groceries,  barber-shops, 
saloons  and  cigar  stores  doing  a  thriving  business. 
As  we  were  on  our  way  to  church  we  were  passed 
by  the  band  of  Buffalo  Bill's  "Wild  West"  show  which 
was  parading  the  streets  to  advertise  the  performance 
they  were  to  give  in  the  afternoon.  Posted  up  in 
every  conspicuous  place  were  bills  announcing  that 
a  cock  fight  could  be  witnessed  by  going  to  a  certain 
well  known  resort  at  three  p.  m.  Matinees  were 
advertised  in  all  the  leading  theatres  with  sjjecial 
attractions  for  their  regular  evening  performances. 

The  Exposition  was  open  and  excursions  up  and 
down  the  river  and  out  to  the  lake  were  being  largely 
patronized.  In  the  afternoon  a  large  crowd  followed 
the  wagon,  which  contained  the  two  nines  of  lady 
base  ball  players,  to  the  grounds  where  they  were  to 
play  a  match  game. 

So  this  Monday  evening,  as  we  stood  on  the  wharf 
among  the  cotton  bales  and  molasses  barrels;  and 
saw  the  ragged  darkies  running  about  in  their  bare 
feet;  and  felt  the  warm,  gentle  breeze  blowing  softly 
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up  the  river,  we  were  considerably  perplexed  to  know 
just  what  month  of  the  year,  what  week  of  the  month 
and  what  day  of  the  week  it  really  was. 

The  weather  was  so  pleasant  that  we  could  scarce- 
ly believe  that  it  was  the  last  of  December,  wliile  the 
bustle  and  fuss  of  the  previous  Sabbath  had  some- 
what staggered  our  belief  that  we  had  the  right  order 
of  days  in  the  week.  But  no  matter  what  month  it 
was,  or  what  day  in  the  week  it  might  be,  there  were 
two  things  which  kept  us  from  being  deceived  as  to 
the  time  of  day,  viz:  the  deepening  twilight,  and  an 
ever  increasing  desire  fur  fuod.  So  leaving  the  levee 
as  the  stars  were  beginning  to  be  reflected  in  the 
rippling  water  which  plashed  unceasingly  against 
the  piers,  we  walked  slowly  back  towards  our  lodging 
house.  Supper  over,  we  wandered  forth  into  an  ad- 
jacent park  and  sitting  down  upon  a  bench,  we 
talked  over  the  events  of  the  day,  and  as  we  sat 
there  enjoying  the  novelty  of  an  orange-scented, 
rose-perfumed  December  breeze,  we  heard  the  voices 
of  approaching  children,  and  soon  an  old  black  nurse 
with  snowy  '1-cerchief  about  her  neck,  and  frilled  cap 
half  concealing  her  grizzled  wool,  was  seen  leading 
a  dainty,  little  miss  with  each  hand,  while  two 
bouncing  boys  were  romping  along  ahead  of  her. 
As  they  drew  nearer  the  old  nurse  said,  "Why, 
chillun,  you's  mos'  tired  ole  auntie  to  def.  Les'  rest 
heah  a  spell  an'  then  v.-e'll  be  a  gwine  home  to 
mammy,"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  she 
dropped  into  a  seat  near  by.  The  chikU'en  teased 
her  to  go  on  but  she  was  immovable.  Growing 
weary  at  last,  however,  by  reason  of  their  importun- 
ity, she  proposed  this  as  a  compromise.  "Chil- 
lun," said  she,  "if  ye  jes  be  desiderate  now  a  minit, 
an'  'spect  my  confirmities,  I'll  done  tell  ycr  a  story." 
The  children  were  appeased  at  once  and  with  glad 
cries,  "Aunty's  going  to  tell  us  a  story  I"  "Aunty  is 
going  to  tell  US  a  story  !"  they  climbed  up  on  the 
bench  where  slie  was  sitting  and  tumbled  pell-mell 
into  her  lap.  "Laws  a  massa,  chillun,  ye  mus'  be 
still  and  gib  good  'tenshun  ter  what  I'se  agwine  ter 
'spashiate  upon,  kase  it  has  a  moral  what  yer'U  do 
well  to  diskiver  and  notify  yourselves  ob,"  said  the 
old  lady  as  she  rearranged  her  kerchief  and  picked 
up  her  spectacles  which  had  been  knocked  from  her 
nose  by  the  excited  youngsters.   Then  she  began  ; 

"Dey  done  tell  me,  dearies,  dat  a,  long  time  ago 
'fore  any  ob  you'uns  was  borned  dat  dere  libed  a 
happy  famerly  ob  chillun  v,-id  deir  parunts  on  de 
banks  ob  de  ragin'  Knee  Shaniuick.  Dey  was  lubly 
chillun,  but  alas,  honies,  dey  was  wan  of  dem  as  was 
a  bad'un  an'  mos'  broke  he  parunts  hearts.  Dat 
chile  'squired  de  habit  ob  suckin'  eggs.    He  was 


afeared  to  suck  de  eggs  he  could  find  'bout  home 
kase  his  parunts  would  have  spanked  'im  mos'  em- 
phatic. So  he  much  duplexed  in  his  min'  what  ter 
do.  He  war  very  hungary  fer  an  egg  and  yet  he  not 
know  whar  he  kin  git  one.  At  las'  when  he  nearly 
starvin',  a  kind  ob  distant  relative  ob  hisindone  tells 
him  dat  when  he  was  at  a  naybur's  whose  name  was 
Mam  Hurts,  0  Massa  cheese  it," — "0  what  a  funny 
name,"  cried  all  the  children  at  once.  "Now  you 
chilluns  be  still  dar,"  said  the  old  nurse,  "yer  mus'nt 
'terrupt  me.  Did'nt  I  done  tole  yer  dat  dis  was  long 
ago  when  folkses  had  queer  names?  Well  dis  yer 
man  done  showed  'im  how  ter  eat  it.  But,  honies, 
dough  dey  fought  dcmselves  ter  be  so  sma^t  'twas 
curus  how  dat  ting  about  deir  stealin'  dat  egg  got 
foun' out.  Yer  see,  chillun,  dat  while  dat  egg  had 
been  good  once  yet  it  had  been  sot  on  once  or  twict 
and  unbeknowns  to  dem  it  was  spiled  and  dat  man 
in  helpin'  his  perspective — dat  is  ob  cyurse  his  dis- 
tant— relative  in  swallering  de  egg  in  good  style  grrt 
some  ob  it  on  his  ban's  an'  jes'  as  soon  as  dis  feller 
got  back  among  his  brudders  an'  sisters  dey  smelled 
dat  egg  on  him's  brefanday  tole  his  parunts  and 
dey  being  tender  hearted  good  ole  souls,  spanke^l 
'im  some  an  den  forgibbed  him." 

"But  what,"  the  children  broke  in,  "did  they  do  to 
the  naughty  man  who  showed  the  poor  boy  where 
the  nest  was,  aunty?" 

"Oh,"  she  replied,  "they  paddled  him  so  hard  wid 
a  trustee  board  dat  he  was  nebber,  nebber  heard  tell 
ob  no  more." 

"De  moral,  chillun,  is  dis — if  you  mus'  suck  eggs 
don't  steal  'em  an'  try  ter  hab  dem  fresh,  fer  ef  yer 
don't" — but  I  heard  no  more  for  my  friend  seizing 
me  by  the  shoulder,  said  in  a  voice  like  a  fog-horn, 
"Wake  up,  and  let's  go  to  bed  right.  You'll  catch 
your  death  of  cold  sitting  out  heie  in  this,  damp." 
And  so  it  was  all  a  dream.  No  children,  no  old 
nurse  were  to  be  seen  anywhere,  so  blaming  it  all  to 
the  curious  climate,  I  meekly  and  submissively 
walked  back  with  him  and  went  to  bed. 


-  -A  window  in  memory  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Albert 
Barnes  has  been  placed  in  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Churcb,  Philadelphia.  It  consists  of  nine  panels, 
and  is  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  artistic 
stained  glass  in  the  United  States.  The  chief  picture 
is  Raphael's  "St.  Paul  preaching  on  Mars  Hill." 
In  the  lower  panels  is  the  inscription;  "Albert 
Barnes,  born  December  1,  179S.  Died  December 
24,  1870." 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

— Dr.  Kolnies's  "Emerson"  has  gone  inlo  its  eighth 
edition. 

— Professor  Masson  declares  that.  Mr.  Froudj's 
mood  as  a  commentator  on  the  Carlyles  "'was  too 
■uniformly  like  that  of  a  man  driving  a  hearse." 

— Two  volumes  of  the  K.ev.  Phillips  Brooks's  ser- 
mons will  shortly  be  issued  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &,  Co. 
They  will  be  bound  in  paper  and  will  be  inexpensive 

— The  novel  in  verse  with  which  Lord  Lytton 
(Owen  Meredith)  hopes  to  follow  up  the  success  of 
"Lucile,"  is  to  be  entitled  "Glen  Averil ;  or  tb.c  Met- 
amorphoses." 

— Mr.  Bryant's  poem  of  "The  Unknown  Wa,y"  has 
been  illustrated,  printed  and  bound  in  the  neatest 
and  prettiest  of  fashions  for  an  Easter  gill.  The  dain- 
ty trifie  is  published  by  Dutton  &  Co. 

— Those  mistaken  people  who  delight  in  "Phyllis" 
and  "Molly  Bawn,"  will  be  gladdened  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  their  author  is  about  to  publish  another 
story.  It  will  bear  the  suggestive  title  of  "A  Ma'den 
all  Forlorn." 

— IMr.  Hugh  Conway  is  about  to  publish  a  new 
novel  through  a  newspaper  syndicate.  The  organi- 
zation paid  him  .|5,000;  and  from  one  newspaper 
alone  in  Great  Britain  it  received  $750  for  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  publication  in  a  great  county. 

— R.  H.  Stoddard  calls  Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas  an 
American  Keats.  "Her  song,"  he  says,  "like  his, 
is  a  mesh  of  sweet  growths,  an  arbor  over  which 
vines  are  luxuriously  trailing— a  little  hill,  upon 
which  lier  genius  is  standing  tip-toe  and  fluttering  its 
wings.  She  has  the  greatest  gift  that  any  poet  can 
have— quality." 

— Among  the  letters  of  Byrun  which  have  just 
been  sold  in  England  was  one  in  which  he  says : 
"...  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  immortality.  .  . 
I  am  no  Platonist,  I  am  nothing  at  all ;  but  I  would 
sooner  be  a  Paulician,  Manichean,  Spinozist,  Gen- 
tile, Pyrrhonian,  Zoroastrian,  than  one  of  the  seven- 
ty-two villainous  Sects  who  are  tearing  each  other  to 
pieces  for  the  Love  of  the  Lord,  and  Hatred  of  each 
other." 

— It  is  said  authoritively  by  friends  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Cross  who  are  living  in  this  country  that  his  life  of 
George  Eliot  is  purely  a  labor  of  love,  from  which  he 
receives  no  pecuniary  reward.  By  a  mutual  agree- 
ment when  they  were  married,  all  property  which 
-Mrs.  Lewes  had  acquired  from  her  lirst  husband  was 


to  revert  at  her  death  to  the  children  of  his  first — un- 
faithful— wife.  There  were  three  of  these  children, 
though  one  of  them  has  since  died.  Plalf  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  "Life  of  George  Eliot"  Mr.  Cross  di- 
vides between  the  children  of  Mr.  Lewes's  first  wife, 
and  the  remainder  goes  to  a  poor  and  needy  relative 
of  IMr.  Lewes. 

— A  "jNIark  Twain  Birthday  Bjok"  has  just  been 
issued  in  London,  and  a  surprised  editor  Vi'onders 
whether  it  will  be  put  to  the  use  fur  which  it  is  de- 
signed. "Fancy,"  he  says,  "asking  a  gentleman  to 
write  his  name  opposite  the  following  quotation  from 
'Innocents  Abroad':  'He  didn't  mention  that  he  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Balaam's  ass,  but  everybody 
knew  that  without  his  telling  it.'  Or  this  one  for  in- 
stance :  'His  mouth  stood  so  wide  open  that  j'ou 
could  have  laid  a  ham  in  it  without  him  noticing.' 
Two  short  quotations  will  show  how  little  chance 
there  will  be  of  getting  a  fair  lady  friend  to  give  you 
autograph  on  the  right  date — 'February  29.  Every- 
body knows  she  is  rejiaired — you  might  almost  say 
built — with  artificial  bones,  and  hali-,  a;ul  muscles, 
from  the  ground  up,  put  together  scrap  by  scrap.' 
And  then,  on  March  18,  an  extract  of  a  most  painful 
character — 'So  sinfully  ugly  that  she  couldn't  smile 
after  10  o'clock  Saturday  night  without  breaking  the 
Sabbath.' "  ' 


LITTLE  THINGS.  * 

A  little  word  if  fitly  spoken, 

Often  may  correct  a  wrong  ; 
An  act  of  kindness  may  betoken 

Friendly  intercourse  along 
Life's  long  patliway,  and  may  be 

Th3  ge  u  of  life-long  on^t.incy. 

Kindly  words  anl  Itindly  actioris 

Little  though  they  oft  may  be, 
Are,  indeed,  the  benefactions 

Friends  bestow  in  sympathy — 
Little  deeds  of  Icindly  feeling 

Softlj'  our  affections  stealing. 

Clierish,  then,  each  act  of  kindness, 
Prolfered  by  the  humblest  man, 

Let  no  pride  produce  a  blindness, 
Make  a  friend  of  whom  you  can  ; 

Then,  indeed,  will  hours  of  sadness 
Change  tliemselves  to  hours  of  gladaess. 

—Sdfctcd. 


— Vice  President  Hendricks  and  Governor  Pattison 
have  accepted  invitations  to  attend  the  commence- 
ment exercises  at  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  in 
June  next. 
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>CJ  HE  lecture  by  Maj.  D.me  on  the  ITtli,  ult.,  was 
well  attended.  His  subject  was,  "A  Summer  in 
Greece,"  and  bis  lecture  showed  that  be  had  made 
proper  use  of  bis  eyes  while  there.  Taking  Athens 
as  a  center^ he  described  in  graphic  language  the 
several  journeys  he  made  to  places  of  historic  inter- 
est on  all  sides.  His  lecture  contained  much  in- 
formation of  interest  to  the  student  of  Grecian  his- 
tory, art  and  civilization.  While  not  so  well  received 
as  bis  other  lectures  here,  yet  this  may  possibly  be 
attributed  to  the  f;ict  that  the  lecture  is  but  a  new 
one  which  he  has  not  had  time  yet  to  polish  and 
perfect. 

His  remarks  in  chapel  the  next  morning  were  well 
appreciated  by  the  students,  perhaps  in  part  because 
he  occupied  the  first  hour  of  recitation.  Just  here 
we  might  say  to  any  contemplating  addressing  the 
students  in  chapel  that  the  appreciation  of  chapel 
speeches  is  generally  directly  proportional  to  the 
length  of  time  occupied. 

Returning  from  Greece  we  spent  the  evening  of 
the  19th  in  Paris,  where,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Ragan,  we  viewed  the  splendors  of  that  gayest  of 
cities.  When  the  announcement  of  this  exhibition 
was  made,  memories  of  our  boyish  experience  with 
magic-lantern  shows  in  country  school  houses  pre- 
sented themselves,  but  as  picture  after  picture 
passed  across  the  screen  all  these  recollections  were 


forgotten  in  the  splendid  panorama  opened  to  our 
view.  Each  picture  as  exhibited  was  explained  by 
Mr.  Ragan,  so  that  the  audience  not  only  saw  the 
beauties  of  the  city  but  learned  the  history  of  many 
spots  of  thrilling  interest. 

As  a  whole  the  entertainment  was  a  grand  success. 
All,  so  for  as  we  can  learn,  were  fully  satisfied  that 
the  evening  had  not  been  spent  in  vain.  Although 
this  it  the  first  visit  of  Mr.  Ragan  we  hope  it  will 
not  be  his  last,  and  we  can  safely  promise  him  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience  whenever  he  may 
return  to  our  village. 


/^HERE  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  Lecture 
^Committee  for  their  action  in  making  the  lec- 
ture of  John  B.  Gough  outside  the  regular  course. 
It  has  even  been  charged  that  bis  name  was  put  on 
the  list  in  order  to  encourage  the  sale  of  course  tick- 
ets but  with  no  intention  (jf  giving  his  lecture  as  one 
of  the  course.  As  far  as  the  securing  of  Mr.  Gough 
is  concerned  we  may  state  for  the  benefit  of  cavilers 
that  all  possible  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  date 
for  Mr.  Gough  much  earlier  in  the  course,  and  in 
fact  all  through  the  course,  but  all  endeavors  were 
in  vain  until  now.  This  date,  April  27th,  was  not 
secured  until  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
completion  of  the  course.  W^e  have  now  received 
nine  lectures,  and  he  who  could  ask  more  than  nine 
entertainments,  such  as  have  been  given  us,  for  two 
dollars  could,  we  think,  make  a  success  in  an  inter- 
national competition  for  '"cheek."  However,  if  the 
proceeds  of  the  course  would  permit  they  would 
give  bis  lecture  to  those  holding  course  tickets  as  an 
extra  lecture,  but  though  the  patronage  has  been 
good  the  funds  in  the  treasury  will  not  justify  their 
giving  one  so  high  priced.  We  hope  that  the  good 
people  of  the  town  and  vicinity  will  take  a  proper 
view  of  the  matter  and  welcome  Mr.  Gough  with  a 
full  house. 


NE  of  the  questions  asked  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  HoLC.\D  was  the  following  :  "As  a  matter 
of  fact  will  the  history  of  honor  men  show  that  a 
smaller  per  cent  of  them  achieve  honorable  success 
than  those  who  do  not  take  honors  ?"  This  is  a  good 
question  and  one  very  appropriate  for  college  stu- 
dents to  consider.  Without,  however,  attempting  to 
answer  it  or  to  give  our  views  upon  the  subject  of 
honors  and  honor  men,  we  quote  several  passages 
from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Joseph  Cook,  in  Boston, 
a  few  years  ago.   These  extracts  furnish  one  answer, 
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and  coming  from  such  a  source,  they  should  have 
weight.  He  says  :  "Faithfuhiess  to  college  studies 
sends  one  into  the  brown  wheat-fields  at  last  with 
reaping  machines  of  the  first  order.  Except  the 
large  culture  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  soul,  there 
is  nothing  we  need  more  to  insist  upon  as  a  remedy 
for  skepticism  than  sound  scholarship.  If  students 
do  not  care  to  compete  with  each  other  from  mo- 
tives of  ambition,  let  them  from  the  love  of  useful- 
ness, put  themselves  on  the  list  of  those  who  by  suc- 
cessful competition  in  college  have  given  a  prophesy 
of  their  success  in  the  competition  of  subsequent 
life.  Macaulay  once  said  that  the  general  rule,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  was  that  men  who  are  first  in  the 
competition  of  the  schools  have  been  first  in  the 
competition  of  the  world. 

Who  are  some  of  the  men  now  in  public  life  in 
America  whose  college  life  has  been  a  prophesy  of 
their  success  in  life?  I  undertake  to  affirm  that  the 
upper  quarter  of  a  college  class  furnishes  more  men 
of  eminence  and  high  usefulness  than  the  lower 
three  quarters,  taken  together.  I  beg  the  pardon  of 
everyone  who  on  account  of  ill  health  or  from  any 
other  cause,  m  ly  have  dropped  behind  in  the  com- 
petitions of  ,1  university  course.  There  are  some 
illustrious  exceptions;  and  any  who  have  fallen  be- 
low the  first  quarter  no  doubt,  were  geniuses  who 
cannot  be  l)rilliant  in  every  particular.  I  believe 
Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  did  not  lead  their 
classes  in  scholarship,  although  Mr.  Emerson  was 
class  poet  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  particularly  request- 
ed his  faculty  that  he  might  not  receive  a  part  at 
commencement.  But  of  the  graduates  of  Harvard 
between  1800  and  1850  who  have  obtained  renown, 
how  many  have  ranked  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  class 
to  which  they  belonged  ?  Four-fifths.  The  first  twenty 
have  usually  furnished  more  men  of  distinction  than 
the  lower  eighty  in  any  one  hundred  of  college  gra- 
duates. Examining  statistics  which  have  recently 
been  collected  very  painstakingly  by  Mr.  Thwing,  I 
find  that,  among  those  now  eminent  in  America, 
President  Woolsey  in  1820  took  the  first  honors  of 
the  year.  President  Eliot  in  1853  was  one  of  the 
first  scholars  of  liis  class.  President  Porter  in  1831 
had  third  rank.  President  Seelye  in  1853  had  one  of 
the  ver}'  fir.-^t  places.  President  Smith,  late  of  Dart- 
mouth, took  in  1830  the  third  rank.  President  Bar- 
nard in  1828  had  the  second  rank.  President  Walk- 
er in  1814  was  a  leading  scholar  in  his  class.  Presi- 
dent Pel  ton  in  1827  was  graduated  with  high  dis- 
tinction. President  Hill  in  1843  was  the  second 
scholar  in  his  class  at  Cambridge.  Prof.  Bowen  who 
leads  now  the  pliilosophical  department  at  Cam- 


bridge was  the  first  scholar  in  his  class  in  1833. 
Professor  Pierce  in  1824  excelled  his  classmates  as 
much  in  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  as  he  does 
now  his  fellow  professors.  Professor  Dana  in  1833 
was  the  fourth  scholar  in  his  class.  Leonard  Bacon 
in  1820  was  the  fourth.  Professor  Tyler  of  Amherst 
College,  in  1830,  was  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
behind  that  scholar  who  afterwards  became  known 
to  the  world  as  Professor  Hackett.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  there  is  no  infallibility  in  college  marks. 
Who  knows  which  was  the  better  scholar,  Tyler  or 
Hackett?  They  were  ;both  excellent  scholars  and 
have  been  very  distinguished  men.  The  little  dif- 
ferences between  the  ranks  are  not  insisted  on  in 
forming  college  estimates.  Something,  however, 
must  be  taken  as  the  rule  by  which  to  rank  men,  if 
you  appoint  the  parts  according  to  the  ranking-list, 
and  so  such  an  apparent  injustice  may  occur  as 
here.  But  the  general  rule  stands,  nevertheless, 
that  the  upper  quarter  furnishes  as  many  distin- 
guished men  as  the  lower  three-quarters. 

You  say  that  these  men  are  all  professors  and 
presidents,  and  were  peculiarly  influenced  in  after 
life  by  an  academical  position.  Take  some  of  our 
writers.  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Palfrey  were  all  in  the 
front  quarter  of  their  classes.  Motley  had  an  excel- 
lent rank.  The  poet,  Longfellow,  at  Bowdoin,  in 
1825  was  near  the  head  of  his  class— among  the  first 
three  or  four.  It  is  notorious  that  the  career  of  Ed- 
ward Everett  in  college  was  as  brilliant  as  it  was  out- 
side in  everything  connected  with  scholarship. 
Daniel  Webster  was  probably  the  second  scholar  in 
his  class  at  Dartmouth,  in  1801.  Mr.  Evarts  was 
among  the  very  highest  at  Yale  in  1837.  Rufus 
Choate  is  one  of  the  three  who  in  a  hundred  years 
have  been  graduated  at  Dartmouth  with  a  perfect 
mark." 


HERE  has  been  some  discussion  of  late  con- 
cerning the  proper  relation  of  the  Faculty  of  a 
college  to  the  college  paper.  We  think  that  this 
question  is  one  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  worthy 
of  a  place  in  our  columns,  for  upon  the  right  decision 
of  it  depends  to  a  large  extent  the  success  of  college 
journalism.  In  some  colleges  the  Faculty  seem  to 
think  that  the  college  paper  should  be  devoted  to 
heralding  to  the  world  the  praises  of  the  college  and 
its  authorities.  So  long  as  good  is  spoken  of  them 
in  its  columns,  even  though  the  editor  may  have 
found  it  necessary  to  lull  his  conscience  to  sleep 
while  doing  so,  all  is  right,  but  if  he  presume  to  crit- 
icise, a  howl  is  rni-ed  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  college. 
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In  some  colleges,  again,  the  Faculty  assume  the 
prerogative  to  say  that  no  mention  must  be  made  in 
the  college  paper  of  certain  events  occurring  in  the 
college,  events  sometimes  of  vital  interest  to  tlie 
alumni  subscribers.  Thus  they  practically  assume 
authoritative  control  over  an  enterprise  which  they 
expect  the  students  to  carry  on,  and  for  the  success 
of  which  the  students  are  lield  responsible  liy  the 
public. 

The  college  paper  should  be  in  a  special  manner 
the  organ  of  the  students.  Through  its  columns 
they  shoukl  have  the  opportunity  and  the  privilege 
of  expressing  their  opinions  without  hiiidrance  from 
the  Faculty.  It  may  be  urged  against  this,  that  one 
student  on  account  of  personal  enmity  toward  the 
school  or  toward  some  member  of  the  Faculty  might 
do  incalculable  injury  by  stirring  up  dissatisfaction 
through  the  columns  of  the  college  paper.  To  this 
we  would  answer  that  if  the  tone  of  the  college  is 
what  it  should  be  all  such  attempts  would  be  smoth- 
ered in  their  irjception  by  an  overwhelming  opposi- 
tion of  public  sentiment  among  the  better  class  of 
students.  Besides,  such  an  objection  as  the  one 
urged  above  assumes  that  the  students  are  the  sworn 
and  natural  enemies  of  the  college  and  of  the  Fa- 
cult}-.  When  we  say  that  the  college  pa{)er  should 
1)6  the  special  organ  of  the  stulent,  we  do  not  mean 
that  it  should  form  a  medium  through  which  each 
individual  student  may  give  expression  to  his  per- 
sonal animosities,  but  that  it  should  faithfully  re- 
flect the  sentiments  of  the  students  collectively. 

To  the  patrons  of  a  college  paper  it  is  due  that  the 
students  be  allowed  freedom  in  the  expression  of 
opinion  through  its  columns.  The  alumni  subscribe 
-for  a  college  paper  published  at  their  aliiia  muter,  be- 
■cause  they  feel  interested  in  the  college  and  wish  to 
j-ejoice  in  her  continued  prosperity  or  to  assist  her  in 
ivdversity.  As  students  they  knew  her  and  as  stu- 
dents the}'  still  watch  her  progress.  In  no  way  can 
they  do  this  so  wi'll  as  through  tlie  column-s  of  a  pa- 
per controlled  !iy  students.  Any  dictation,  however, 
by  the  authorities  of  the  college  'n  utterly  subversive 
of  this  end  and  the  patrons  of  any  college  paper 
liave  a  rigiit  to  dernand  this  freedom. 

IN  the  last  issue  of  the  Holcad  reference  was  made 
to  the  excellence  of  our  telegraphic  service,  by 
•which,  if  the  elements  were  favorable  and  nothing 
else  interposed,  it  was  possible  to  receive  a  message 
almost  as  soon  as  a  letter;  but  this  is  only  one  of 
the  many  advantage-s  which  our  enterprising  village 
offers  to  its  citizens,  and  only  one  of  the  many  reas- 
ons why  she  claims  recognition  as  a  center  of  busi- 


ness and  influence.  Excellent,  indeed,  as  is  the 
telegraphic  service,  the  railroad  facilities  of  the  town 
compete  with  it  for  the  palm  of  superiority.  It 
would  puzzle  the  most  conscientious  judge  to  decide 
the  case  between  them.  There  are  four  daily  trains 
to  and  from  New  Wilmington.  For  the  ac- 
commodation of  travelers,  one  or  another  of  these 
trains  may  be  caught  at  almost  any  hour  in  the  day, 
as  regularity  with  the  management  seems  to  be  only 
a  question  of  personal  convenience.  Having  taken 
any  train  south,  the  passenger  is  generally  sure  of 
being  allowed  the  privilage  of  remaining  long 
enough  on  board  to  get  the  worth  of  his  fare.  If  he 
boards  the  train  going  south  from  here,  and  desires 
to  go  still  further  south  after  arriving  at  the  junction, 
he  is  accorded  the  pleasure  of  waiting  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  two  hours  for  a  passenger  train  or  a 
freight,  as  the  case  may  lie.  If  he  is  going  nurth 
from  the  jur.ction,  he  can  take  his  train  at  some 
uncertain  time  within  the  next  two  hours.  In  the 
meantime,  he  can  contemplate  the  beauties  v.diich 
nature  and  the  railroad  company  iiave  presented  to 
his  view  both  without  and  within  the  station-liouse. 
In  coming  from  the  south  to  New  Wilmington, 
especially  if  the  traveler  arrives  at  the  junction  in 
the  evening,  the  same  happy  experience  awaits  him, 
with  this  exception  in  his  favor,  that  he  knows  posi- 
tively that  he  will  be  permitted  to  wait  an  hour  at 
least,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  can  probably  be 
prevailed  upon  to  resume  his  journey,  having  been 
assured  that  he  will  finally  reach  his  destination. 
And  these  advantages,  be  it  understood,  are  not 
limited  exclusively  to  passengers,  but  are  extended 
with  characteristic  magnanimity  to  the  mail  service, 
so  that  the  dwellers  in  this  favored  place  may  expect 
their  mail  to  come  and  go  at  almost  any  time — but 
positively  at  no  regular  time. 

Another  thing  of  which  our  citizens  and  influen- 
tial men  should  be,  and  evidently  are  proud  of,  is 
the  accommodations  given  them  by  the  Express 
Conibany.  It  is  well  known  that  goods  expressed  to 
New  Wilmington  come  directly  and  quickly.  A 
package  from  New  Castle  must  be  sent  first  to 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  then  to  Sharpsville  and  finally 
to  New  Wilmington — in  short  it  must  make  a  circuit 
of  about  one  hundred  miles  in  going  ten. 

Though  these  arrangements  may  be  positive  ad- 
vantages, many  persons  would  prefer  disadvantages. 
Why  should  these  be  so,  when  almost  every  other 
town  of  the  same  size  enjoys  greater  conveniences? 
Now  when  it  is  possible  for  us  to  realize  the  advan- 
tages which  modern  improvement  and  modern  in- 
'  vention  give,  why  do  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so 
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imposed  upon  ?  Is  there  any  reason  at  all  ia  view 
of  the  population  of  New  Wilmington,  and  its  im- 
portance as  a  business  and  educational  center,  why 
we  should  not  have  a  telegraph  line,  regular  trains 
making  good  connection?,  prompt  mails  and  a  di- 
rect express  service? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  New  Wilmington  cannot 
have  these  if  her  citizens  exert  themselves  to  have 
them?  These  inconveniences  are  an  injury  to  the 
town,  and  they  reflect  upon  the  citizens.  Strangprs 
have  a  had  opinion  of  the  place  before  they  see  it, 
simply  because  of  the  difficulty  they  have  in  sending 
anything  promptly  by  mail  or  express,  or  any  mes- 
sage by  telegranh,  or  in  coming  here  themselves. 
What  New  Wilmington  needs  is  more  influence- 
more  public-spirit.  If  she  is  lacking  in  this — ^and 
verily,  it  seems  that  she  is — efforts  should  be  made  to 
arouse  it.  She  should  surely  have,  when  they  can 
be  had,  the  same  advantages  which  surrounding  vil- 
lages of  less  importance  enjoy.  We  express  an 
earnest  desire  that  more  interest  shall  be  taken  in 
these  affairs  and  that  the  citizens  will  soon  awake 
from  their  lethargy,  and  see  the  necessity  of  remedy- 
ing these  thingj  which  do  their  town  less  good  than 
they  should. 


EXCHANGES. 

— The  A,-iidemy  Student,  published  at  St.  Johns- 
burg,  Vermont,  comes  to  us  in  a  neat  form.  The 
tone  of  the  paper  is  good,  though  thereading matter 
is  somewhat  limited.  Better,  however,  have  little 
that  is  good  than  much  that  is  of  an  inferior  char- 
acter. 

— The  University  Press  is  with  us  once  again.  We 
were  almost  led  to  believe  that  it  had  entirely  de- 
serted us,  We  gladly  welcome  its  return  to  our  ta- 
l.ile  and  hope  it  will  appear  regularly  hereafter. 
The  students  ot  the  University  have  our  sym- 
pathy in  tlie  loss  they  sustain  in  the  death  of  Prof. 
Sterling.  He  was  the  pioneer  educator  of  the  great 
North-west,  and  the  father  and  the  founder  of  the 
University. 

— The  weekly  Courier  comes  to  our  table  from 
Lawrence,  Kansas.  It  is  a  wide-awake  college 
journal  and  bears  the  air  and  vigor  of  the  West. 
An  editorial  begins  thus  :  "We  have  met  the  ene- 
my and  they  are  ours.  We  have  received  the  hand- 
some appropriation  of  $50,000."  Oh,  that  West- 
minster had  a  few  such  enemies  ! 

— The  Student  of  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  is  got  up  in  good  style.  "By-words  and  Pet 
Expressions"  and  "Woman's  Rights"  are  both  ex- 


cellent. One  of  the  editorials  complains  about  the 
graduating  "fee,"  and  desires  to  know  why  [this  ex- 
tra charge  should  be  made  at  the  completion  of  the 
prescribed  course.  My  dear  sir,  that  fee  keeps  the 
Faculty  in  spending  money.  They  don't  like  to 
change  the  old  way  of  doing  things. 

— The  Pennsylvania  Teacher  is  one  of  our  regular 
visitors.  This  educational  journal  is  designed  prin- 
cipally for  the  teacher.  It  is  very  ably  edited, '[and 
deserves  the  patronage  of  every  friend  of  education 
and  instructor  in  the  State. 

— The  March  number  of  the  Owl  contains  a  very 
good  article  on  George  Elliott.  It  is  taken  for  gant- 
ed  (?)  that  this  article  was  written  by  a  Freshman  as 
the  paper  is  published  by  a  Freshman  and  this 
article  is  not  credited  to  any  other  source. 

—The  literary  department  of  the  Wooster  Colkqian 
contains  two  articles  that  are  specially  worthy  of 
note,  "The  Hiddle  of  the  Sphinx,"  and  "The  nature 
and  History  of  Art." 

-The  last  number  of  the  sustains  its  reputa- 
tion. Though  published  but  live  times  a  year,  yet 
it  contains  more  real  worth  than  many  papers  pub- 
li.shi.-'d  twice  as  often. 

— The  PJii-PJionian  is  an  amateur  journal  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit.  Its  editorial  and  literary  de- 
partments compare  very  favorably  with  those  de- 
partments in  college  papers.  We  congratulate  its 
editors. 

— The  St.  John's  Collegian  comes  to  us  from  An- 
napolis, Maryland.  Though  yet  in  its  inf\incy,  it 
speaks  well.  There' is  much  in  its  columns  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  student  and  general  reader.  The 
form  of  the  paper  is  the  only  objection  that  can  be 
made  tu  it. 

— Tiie  Delaware  College  Review  is  a  good  exchange. 
We  find  in  it  mucii  readable  matter,  and  always 
welcome  it  not  only  on  tliis  account  but  because  it 
makes  its  appearance  regularly.  We  wish  all  our 
exchangos  would  follow  its  example. 

— A  man  in  a  sleeping  car  went  through  a  terrible 
accident,  in  which  the  car  rolled  down  an  embank- 
ment, without  waking.  It  was  noted,  however,  that 
as  the  car  struck  the  bottom,  he  murmured,  "Don't, 
Jane  ;  I'll  get  up  and  start  the  fire." — E.c. 

— One  of  the  prettiest  and  wittiest  compliments 
ever  passed  is  contained  in  the  lines  by  Sheridan, 
addressed  to  Miss  Payne:  "Tis  true  I  am  ill,  but  I 
cannot  complain,  f  a-  he  never  knew  pleasure  who 
never  knew  Payne." 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

ARTICLE  r. 
NAME  AND  OBJECT. 

Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  called  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Westminster  College. 

Section  2.  The  purpose  of  this  association  shall 
•be  the  strenghening  of  the  friendship  among  grad- 
uates and  the  fostering  of  the  interests  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

ARTICLE  II. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  All  alumni  of  the  College  shall  he  rec- 
ognized as  members  in  virtue  of  graduation. 

Section  2.  An  annual  tax  of  $1  shall  be  collected 
from  each  member  of  the  Association  to  meet  neces- 
sary expenses.  Whatever  remains  in  the  treasury 
shall  be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  the  President,  Vice  President,  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary  snd 
Treasurer,  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Alum  ni 
Alcove  of  the  College  Librarj-. 

Section  3.  The  rights  of  membership  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  those  who  fail  to  pay  the  assess- 
ments for  three  j'ears. 

ARTICLE  III. 
OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  President,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer,  to  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting 
immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  and  to 
serve  for  one  year,  whose  duties  shall  be  those 
usually  pertaining  to  such  offices. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  an  Executiye  Com- 
rmittee  consisting  of  the  President  and  two  associates 
•elected  at  each  annual  meeting,  to  which  shall  be 
-referred  the  unprovided  for  arrangements  connected 
with  the  annual  and  pubUc  meetings  and  other 
anatters  the  association  may  assign. 

.Section  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  list  of  all 
"members;  notify  them  of  their  dues  in  season  ;  re- 
port those  delinquent  for  three  years;  and  make  a 
full  statement  at  each  annual  meeting  of  both  the 
income  and  outlay. 

ARTlr;LE  IV. 
MEETINGS. 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on 
Tuesday  evening  preceding  Commencement,  at  five 
•o'clock. 

Section  2.  A  public  meeting  shall  be  held  on 
that  same  evening  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 

Section  8.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  call 
a  special  meeting  when  requested  to  do  so  by  five 
members. 


Section  4.  The  records  of  all  meetings  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Alumni  alcove. 

ARTICLE  V. 
PERFORMANCES. 

Section  1.  At  each  annual  meeting  there  shall  be 
an  original  poem,  an  essaj',  an  oration  and  a  history 
of  the  class  which  graduated  fifteen  years  before. 

Section  2.  The  manuscript  of  these  perform- 
ances shall  be  letter-paper  size  and  shall  be  pre- 
served in  the  Alumni  Alcove  as  the  property  of  the 
Association. 

Section  3.  The  executive  committee  at  each 
annual  meeting  shall  nominate  a  poet,  an  essayist, 
an  orator  and  a  historian  for  the  coming  year,  which 
shall  not  preclude  additional  nominations,  and  the 
Association  shall  elect  suitable  persons  to  occupy 
these  positions.  In  the  event  of  a  refusal  to  serve, 
or  a  vacancy  from  any  cause  whatever,  the  commit- 
tee shall  at  once  choose  another  performer. 

Section  4.  If  the  person  elected  forwards  a  manu- 
script, the  executive  committee  shall  designate  some 
one  to  read  it. 

— Speaking  of  the  Compulsory  Education  bill  now 
before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  The  Boston  Sat- 
urday  Evening  Gazette  says :  "The  fact  that  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  there  are  over  ninety-three  thous- 
and persons  who  are  incapable  of  signing  their 
names  is  surely  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  those 
who  insist  on  compulsory  education.  Unwise  haste, 
however,  in  attempting  to  remedy  the  evil  is  to  be 
deprecated,  for  ignorance  has  a  certain  number  of 
rights  that  wisdom  should  respect.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  illiteracy  is  a  misfortune 
and  not  a  crime,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  its  victims  are 
the  slaves  of  duty  and  not  of  indifference.  They 
labor  for  bread  to  support  themselves  and  others, 
and  for  all  practical  purjjoses  a  well-nourished 
stomach  is  to  ihem  a  more  imperious  need  than  a 
well-stocked  brain.  Now,  the  bill  drafted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  which  will,  propably, 
become  a  law,  is  unjust  to  the  very  people  whom  it 
seeks  to  aid.  Under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  it  forbids 
any  one  to  give  employment  to  a  minor  below  the 
age  of  fourteen  who  cannot  read  and  write; — that  is, 
it  deliberately  robs  ignorant  poverty  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  scanty  income  to  gratify  those  who  force 
good  by  whirlwind  and  reap  intellect  by  tempest. 
The  minor  must  give  up  his  employment  and  go  to 
school,  this  being  the  modern  panacea  for  all  evil." 

— President  Seelye,  of  Amherst  College,  is  gaining 
health,  and  his  physicians  think  there  is  no  cause 
for  alarm  concerning  him. 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

— The  HoLCAD  thanks  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss  McLaugh- 
ry,  or  all,  for  an  excellent  cake. 

— A  gold  meJal  will  be  given  to  the  lady  reading 
the  best  essay  at  commencement. 

— The  Jnnior  contest  will  take  place  this  year  on 
Monday  evening  of  Commencement  week.  The  so- 
ciety contest  will  be  on  Wednesday  evening. 

— Mr.  Auh-echt,  OS  Federal  street,  Allegheny,  of- 
feis  very  low  rates  for  photographs.  During  the 
months  of  April  and  May  the  best  cabinets  can  be 
procured  for  .$2.50  per  dozen.  Good  and  classical 
work  only  allowed  to  leave  the  gallery.  We  advise 
our  patrons  to  call  to  see  liini. 

— The  Seniors  have  secured  the  following  rates  on 
photographs:  Rothwell,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  three 
dozen  of  cabinets  for  $10,  and  $2  per  extra  dozen. 
Two  dozen  cards  for  $3.75,  and  $1  per  extra  dozen. 
Ryder,  of  Cleveland,  three  dozen  cabinets  for  $10, 
and  $2  per  extra  dozen.  The  class  Avill  divide  about 
equally  between  these  two  places.  These  terms  are 
offered  not  alone  to  the  class  but  to  any  of  the  stu- 
dents who  may  wish  photographic 

— The  contract  for  building  the  2, id.  U.  P.  Church 
in  this  place  has  been  let.  Mr.  R.  M.  Jamison  does 
the  work  for  $8, GOO.  The  church  is  to  be  finished 
by  the  first  of  November.  It  will  be  the  finest  build- 
ing of  the  kind  in  or  near  New  Wihning'on  and 
will,  doubtless,  make  Church  avenue  the  finest  part 
of  town.  It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  know ,|[that  so 
much  has  beeJi  done,  and  we  will  now  venture  a 
hope  that  we  will,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  really 
see  the  church. 

— The  last  lectures  of  the  course  were  given  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  of  last  week  by 
Major  Henry  C.  Dane  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Ragan.  Major 
Dane  in  his  usual  impressive  manner  related  to  the 
large  audience  an  account  of  his  travels  during  "A 
Summer  in  Greece."  The  lecture  was  ot  special  in- 
terest to  those  who  are  interested  in  Grecian  history. 
By  "special  request"  the  Major  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  first  hour  with  his  address  in  chapel  next 
morning.  On  Thursday  evening  the  church  was 
again  filled  with  a  large  audience  to  hear  Mr.  Ragan's 
lecture  on  "Paris,  the  Magnificent."  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  means  of  a  large  camera  and  can- 
vas on  which  many  of  the  beautiful  buildings  and 
parks  were  delineated.  Mr.  Ragan  is  a  very  pleas- 
ant talker,  and  his  vivid  descriptions  of  scenes  and 
places,  and  his  interesting  historical  narratives  made 


the  lecture  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  course. 
On  April  27,  the  committee  exj^ect  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  John  B.  Gough,  of  temperance  fame.  This 
lecture  will  be  independent  of  thecourse,  but  we  feel 
confident  that  it  will  be  well  patronized. 

— The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
Mission  Sabbath  School  of  Colorado  City,  Colorado, 
March  8,  1885 : 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  sorely 
be  reave  our  beloved  Superintendent,  Rev.  J.  M.  Ful- 
ton, by  the  death  of  his  wife,  therefore  : 

Resolved,  That  we  as  a  Sabbath  School  hereby 
express  our  deep  sorrow  at  this  his  deep  affliction 
and  extend  to  him  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  his 
great  trial. 

Resolved,  That  by  this  dispensation  of  Providence 
we  be  admonished  to  greater  faithfulness  in  God's 
service,  and  endeavor  to  be  prepared  for  the  sum- 
mons of  death  when  it  comes  to  us. 

Resolved,  That  a,copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  our  beloved  Superintendent,  and  to  the  church 
pnpers  for  publication. 


PERSONALS. 

— W.  Ct.  Hope,  81,  is  visiting  in  town. 

— R.  W.  Morris  has  returned  to  Piiiladelphia. 

— Prof.  Wallace  will  spend  his  vacation  at  his 
fiither's,  near  Wooster. 

— W.  T.  Burns,  'SO,  was- in  town  Saturday  looking 
up  Republican  voters. 

— Prof.  Taggart  has  purchased  the  Clark  property 
on  the  Ujiper  Diamond. 

— Miss  Jennie  Duftield,  "80,  will  not  return  to  col- 
lege till  next  fall  term. 

— Willis  Dunn,  '87,  finished  his  term  of  school  on 
Friday  befoie  examinations. 

— Webster,  '80,  will  spend  his  vacation  with  h  is 
)'<")om-mate  Barrackman,  '87. 

—The  Rev.  PI.  W.  Crabbe,  '05,  has  been  called  to 
the  1st  U.  P.  church,  Mercer. 

— "Jack"  Watson,  formerly  of  '81,  is  a  member  of 
the  staff'  of  the  Pittsburgh  Neirs. 

— The  Rev.  J.  K.  McClurkin's,  '73,  congregation 
are  about  to  build  a  new  church. 

—Dr.  J.  B.  McMichael,  '59,  lectured  in  Morning 
Sun,  Iowa,  Friday  evening,  March  13. 

— Jesse  D.  Moore,  '82,  returned  a  couple  of  weeks 
since  from  the  Medical  Department  of  tlie  University 
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of  New  York,  Jesse  bears  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
gracefully,  and  has  not  yet  decided  where  he  will 
hang  his  shingle. 

— Mr.  Lindsay  of  the  Junior  class  of  Allegheny 
College,  spent  his  vacation  at  his  home. 

— The  Rev.  D.  W.  Lusk,  '77,  has  received  a  call 
from  the  Presbyterian  church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

— J.  A.  Courtney,  '82,  Prof,  of  Latin  in  Grove  City 
College,  is  visiting  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

— Rev.  J.  M.  Fulton  left  town  last  Saturday  morn- 
ing on  a  visit  to  his  parents  at  Businessburg,  Ohio. 

— The  address  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Prohi- 
bition League  will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  Wallace. 

— Miss  Hattie  Black,  '85,  and  Miss  Maggie  Brown, 
'85,  are  "holding  the  fort"  at  the  boarding  hall. 

—Miss  Emma  Alexander,  '78,  will  open  the  next 
term  of  her  school  in  Mahoning  county,  aljout  May 
1st. 

— Miss  Lizzie  Say,  of  Greenville,  a  former  student 
of  this  College,  visited  friends  in  town  a  few  days 
ago. 

— Miss  Viola  Snyder  was  sick  with  a  bad  cold  and 
not  able  to  attend  examinations  at  the  end  of  the 
term. 

— An  addition  was  made  to  the  Faculty  some  two 
weeks  since.  It  is  a  boy  and  boards  with  Prof".  Gra- 
ham. 

— Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Irvin  is  studying  law  in  connection 
with  his  duties  as  Principa.1  of  the  public  schools  of 
Etna,  Pa. 

— The  Rev.  S.  \V.  Gilkey,  '77,  has  been  elected 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Tarkio  College, 
Missouri. 

—Prof.  A.  C.  McClelland,  formerly  Principal  of 
the  Union  School,  attended  the  senior  orations 
March,  23nd. 

— Miss  Bessie  Snyder,  '85,  and  her  cousin.  Miss 
Maggie  Snyder,  of  Harrisville,  are  visiting  friends 
near  Pictsburgh. 

— Porter,  of  the  Freshman  class,  has  been  sick 
with  a  sore  throat  and  was  not  able  to  attend  the 
examinations. 

— J.  S.  Thompson,  '88,  has  been  appointed  Assist- 
ant Librarian.  Hereafter  the  library  will  be  open 
every  afternoon. 

— Lint  Roseburg,  a  member  of  tlie  class  of  'Si  in 
its  First  Prep,  year,  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  oil  exchange. 

—Miss  McKee  of  the  2nd  Prep,  and  Miss  Telford 
of  the  Freshman  class  do  not  expect  to  return  to 


College  next  term.  Miss  TelforJ  will  probably  re- 
turn next  fall. 

— Prof.  Thompson  is  spending  his  vacation  at 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  where  he  hopes  to  obtain  re- 
lief from  the  rheumatism. 

-^J.  W.  McClung,  '86,  will  not  return  to  college 
next  term  but  will  make  up  his  studies  at  home  and 
return  to  his  classes  next  fall. 

—The  Rev.  E.  0.  McFarland,  '82,  has  been  invited 
to  supply,  for  a  time,  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
of  Glenolden,  Delaware  County,  Pa,. 

— W.  R.  Mehard,  '80,  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  2nd  U.  P.  Chuich,. 
J.  A.  Van  Orsdel,  '85,  having  resigned. 

— Dr.  Alex.  Allen,  '68,  is  much  better  and  able  to 
be  around  the  streets  of  Pittsburgh.  He  expects  to 
return  and  take  charge  of  his  practice  soon. 

—The  Rev.  A.  H.  Harshaw,  '74,  of  The  Midland,  is 
at  present  in  New  York  City.  He  has  preached  in 
the  Jane  street  church  for  the  past  two  Sabbaths. 

— John  McKee,  of  Centerville,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  present  Junior  class,  has  bought  and  is 
operating  a  drug  store  in  Portersville,  Butler  county. 

—The  Rev.  J.  A.  Kennedy,  pastor  of  the  2nd  U.  P. 
church  in  this  place  and  a  graduate  of  Monmouth 
has  been  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Tarkia 
College,  Missouri. 

— J.  M.  Hill,  '87,  will  not  be  in  school  next  term. 
He  expects  to  fill  the  position  of  Assistant  Principal 
in  the  Slate  Lick  Classical  Institute.  He  has  our 
best  wishes  for  his  success. 

— A.  J.  IMitchell  a  member  of  the  present  Junior 
class  during  the  3rd  Preparatory  year,  has  l>een 
elected  commencement  orator  of  the  Allegheny 
literary  Society,  of  Allegheny  College. 

— Jas.  Whitla,  'S3,  and  J.  A.  McLaughry  were  in 
town  last  week  spending  their  vacation.  They  have 
been  very  successful  in  conducting  their  academy, 
and  expect  an  unusually  large  attendance  in  their 
spring  term  which  Ijogan  last  Monday. 

— The  Rev.  R.  N.  Hammond,  '74,  has  been  preach- 
ing in  Clinton,  Mass.,  since  Jan.  1st.  The  Clinton 
publislies  the  following  article :  "The  Rev.  R. 
N.  Hammond  preached  an  able  and  a  very  interest- 
ing sermon  last  Sabbatli  morning  at  the  United  Pres- 
byterian church,  on  "Woman's  Sphere  and  Duties 
in  the  Church,"  from  Psalm  80:  11-14.  It  was  care- 
ful and  critical  in  expository  statement,  sound  in  ar- 
gument and  clear  in  application  to  present  duties  and 
the  present  time.  Tlie  mention  of  eminent  women 
of  Bible  times  and  those  of  a  later  day, 'and  of  what 
they  wrought  for  God  and  humanity,  enforced  prac- 
tically the  truth  that  all,  even  the  humblest  of  the 
the  tlock,  may  do  something  for  the  upbuilding  of 
•sound  doctrine  and  practical  religion  in  the  world." 
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no  WE  WELL  TO  MOURN? 

Yc?,  grieve  !  it  can  be  no  offence  to  Him 
Who  made  ns  sensitive  our  loss  to  know  ; 

Tlie  band  tliat  takes  the  cap  filled  to  the  brim 
May  well  with  trembling  make  it  overflow. 

Wlio  sends  us  soirow  means  it  should  be  felt ; 

Who  e;ave  us  tears  would  surely  liave  them  shed  ; 
A.nd  metal  that  the  "furnace"  doth  not  melt, 

May  yet  be  hardened  all  the  more  instead. 

Where  love  abounded  will  the  grief  abound  ; 

To  check  our  grief  is  but  to  chide  our  love  ; 
With  withered  leaves  the  more  bestrewed  the  ground  ; 

The  fuller  tliat  the  rose  hatli  bloomed  above! 

Yes,  grieve!  'tis  Nature's— that  is,  God's— behest, 
If  what  is  Nature  called  is  Will  Divine! 

Who  fain  would  grieve  not  cannot  know  how  blest 
It  is  til  oorrow,  and  yet  not  repine. 

Tlie  Spcclntor. 


HABIT. 

Habit  at  first  is  but  a  silken  thread. 

Fine  as  the  light-winged  gossamers  that  sway 

In  the  warm  sunbeams  of  a  summer's  day  ; 

A  shallow  streamlet  rippling  o'er  its  bed  ; 

A  tiny  sapling,  ere  its  roots  are  spread  ; 

A  yet  unhardened  thorn  upon  the  spray  ; 

A  lion's  whelp  that  hath  not  scented  prey  ; 

A  little  smiling  child  obedient  led. 

Beware  !  that  thread  may  bind  thee  as  a  chain  ; 

That  streamlet  gather  to  a  fatal  sea ; 

That  sapling  spread  into  a  gnarled  tree  ; 

That  thorn  grown  hard,  may  wound  and  give  thee  pain; 

That  playful  whelp  his  murderous  fangs  reveal  ; 

That  child,  a  giant,  crush  thee  'neath  his  heel. 

—Selected 


TO  DIXIE  LAND  AND  BACK. 
No.  5. 

BY  W.  r.  STEVENSON,  '82. 

Seeing  an  e.xcursioii  down  llie  river  by  steamer 
advertised  one  evening  n.s  we  went  home  tired  out 
with  tramping  aroiTnd  tlie  E.xposition  buildings,  my 
friend  and  I  determined  to  avail  oursslves  of  the  op- 


portunity afforded  for  visiting  some  of  the  famous 
sugar  plantations  which  line  the  river  bank.  So, 
early  the  next  morning,  we  started  out,  each  armed 
with  an  umbrella,  having  learned  by  sad  and  humid 
experience  that  when  in  New  Orleans  one  umbrella 
in  the  hand  is  wortli  at  least  six  in  the  rack  at  your 
i)oarding  place.  Beautiful  was  the  sight  that  morn- 
ing as  we  walked  down  the  levee  to  our  steamer 
"Neptune."  As  far  as  we  could  seethe  wharf  was 
covered  with  cotton  bales  and  barrels  of  sugar,  its 
sides  were  bristling  with  a  forest  of  masts  and  the 
noble  river,  "the  father  of  waters,"  full  almost  to  the 
top  of  the  levee,  was  rolling  grandly  on  towards  the 
gulf.  Our  boat,  the  "Neptune,"  and  another  called 
the  "Eclipse,,'  started  out  about  the  same  time,  and 
it  atlbrded  us  not  a  little  amusement  to  see  the  anx- 
iety betrayed  by  our  crew  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  be  left  behind.  After  running  a  few  miles, 
neck  and  neck,  as  it  were,  our  vessel  vindicated  her 
right  to  be  a  namesake  of  the  old  Sea  god  by  leaving 
her  rival  in  the  lurch.  I  rather  think  we  all  felt 
better  that  our  own  boat  was  the  victor.  We  enjoy- 
ed our  twenty  miles  ride  down  tlie  river  very  mucli 
though  the  scenery  was  far  from  being  picturesque. 
We  passed  some  very  handsome  plantations  and,  if 
the  statements  of  the  captain  were  reliable,  very 
valuable  ones  too.  The  Captain  was  a  character. 
He  had  been  on  a  Confederate  gun  boat  during  the 
war,  he  said,  and  he  held  very  decided,  if  not  very 
complimentary,  views  of  the  Nortliern  or  Radical 
rule  which,  as  he  said,  had  made  them  all  poor.  He 
said  the  Yankees  were  a  grovelirg,  money  grasping 
set,  with  no  chivalrous  instincts  and  destitute  of  the 
high-toned  feelings  which  were  the  peculiar  heritage 
of  the  sons  of  the  "Sunny  South."  I  did  not  argue 
the  matter  with  him.  After  sizing  him  up  I  con- 
cluded that  I  was  making  a  low  estimate  when  I  put 
his  weight  down  at  225  lbs.  It  made  me  homesick 
to  hear  this  man  talk.  My  respect  for  his  avoirdu- 
pois was  all  that  saved  his  life — or  mine — 'twas  the 
dreadful  uncertainty  that  worried  me.  It  was 
nut  long,  however,  until  our  destination,  Poydras 
plantation,  could  be  seen. 

The  steamer  was  run  up  so  close  in  shore  that  her 
prow  almost  touched  the  bank.  Then  by  means  of 
a  small  engine  on  i:ie  deck  the  gangplank  was  run 
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out  and  by  it  we  went  ashore.    The  excursion  party 
on  our  boat  was  composed  largely  of  ladies  and  most 
of  them  were  school  teachers  from  Chicago.  My 
earliest  recollections  cluster  around  the  muscular 
form  of  a  lady  teacher.   She  made  many  and  deep 
impressions  upon  me  which,  owing  to  their  striking 
nature,  have  never  ceased  to  haunt  my  memory. 
Consequently  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  the  lady  teacher    with  awe  and  ven- 
eration.   So  when  it  began  to  rain  with  its  usual 
fluency  as  our  party  left  the  river  bank  and  started 
towards  the  plantation,  it  was  not  without  fear  and 
trembling  that  I  offered  my  umbrella  to  one  of  these 
ladies  who,  like  some  other  foolish  virgins,  had  start- 
ed on  a  trip  without  making  all  the  necessary  prep- 
arations.  I  was  determined,  however,  not  to  throw 
my  life  away  foolishly,  so  I  selected  one  of  the  mild- 
est looking  ones  I  saw  and  offered  her  what  shelter 
I  could  without  doing  too  great  injustice  to  myself. 
She  accepted  cheerfully  and  a  very  charming  lady 
she  proved  to  be.    The  "big  house"  of  the  plantation 
was  about  a  mile  from  the  river  and  the  road  to  it 
lay  between  a  high  osage  orange  hedge  on  one  side 
and  a  row  of  orange  trees  protected  by  a  high  paling 
fence  on  the  other.   The  beautiful  golden  fruit  bung 
in  tempting  clusters  just  above  the  top  of  the  fence. 
The  lady  looked  at  the  oranges  frequently  as  we  walk- 
ed along.    I  could  see  the  tenth  commandment 
benindg  lower  and  lower  beneath  the  weight  of  her 
growing  desire  until  at  last  it  broke  clear  arcoss  and 
she  looked  at  me  and  said,  "My  son  accumulate  an 
■orange  for  my  delectation."   With  me  to  hear  of 
course  was  to  obey,  and  I  immediately  proceeded  to 
ticcunuilate.    Two  oranges  were  secured  as  the  re- 
sult of  my  efforts  and  while  I  set  them  both  down  to 
her  account  I  kept  one  as  the  reward  of  my  toil. 
I  then  noticed  that  the  white-wash  which  had  pre- 
viously adorned  about  four  palings  in  that  neighbor- 
hood had  transferred  ils  affection  to  my  garments 
but  I  counted  that  a  small  cost  for  tlie  honor  of 
plucking  an  orange  from  its  parciit  stem.    But  the 
orange  itself  was  a  heart-l>reaking  disappointment. 
Sour?    Well  I  should  .*ay  it  would  make  a  man's 
teeth  water  at  a  hundred  yards.   Shades  of  glucose? 
Why  I  almost  dislocated  my  jaw  in  the  attempt  to 
give  appropriate  facial  expression  to  my  fcelihgs. 
One  orange  like  that,  I  should  think,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  coagulate  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in 
the  breasts  of  every  passer-by  and  permanently  sour 
the  dispositions  of  an  entire  community.    As  soon 
as  I  could  keep  one  eye  open  long  enough  at  a  time 
so  as  not  to  be  suspected  of  winking  at  lier,  I  looked 


at  the  countenance  of  my  companion  and  seeing 
there  an  expression  which  from  past  experience  I 
had  learned  usually  preceded  an  unpleasant  scene  I 
folded  my  umbrella  and  hurriedly  stole  away. 

As  soon  as  I  got  to  the  sugar  house  I  took  a  big 
handful  of  sugar  from  the  heap  and  then  sat  down 
beside  a  big  hogshead  of  molasses  to  tone  up  my  sys- 
tem. It  then  became  apparent  to  me  how  it  was 
that  oranges  ornamented  the  roadside  and  adorned 
many  of  the  streets  and  avenues  of  the  city  undis- 
turbed by  the  small  boy.  Tlie  small  boy  knows  bet- 
ter. He  does  not  want  the  lock-jaw  nor  the  enamel 
eaten  off  his  teeth,  nor  the  St.  Vitus'  dance,  so  he 
avoids  those  ornamental  oranges.  Well,  the  sugar 
refinery  was  quite  a  sight;  we  went  all  through  it. 
The  boss  courteously  showed  us  the  whole  process 
of  sugar  making,  from  the  time  when  the  cane,  fresh 
from  the  field,  is  thrown  on  an  endless  revolving 
carrier  and  passed  through  between  two  immense 
iron  rollers  which  squeeze  out  every  drop  of  juice, 
until  after  passing  through  furnaces,  vats,  pans,  cool- 
ing rooms,  revolving  drums,  etc.,  it  at  last  pours  in 
a  sugary  stream  down  a  spout,  ready  for  the  barrels 
and  hogsheads  which  are  to  carry  it  away.  After 
looking  about  (he  refinery  until  satisfied,  we  took  a 
walk  through  the  grounds  which  surround  the 
planter's  huuse.  The  place  had  a  neglected  appear- 
ance. The  flowerbeds  and  walks  did  not  sho  v  much 
taste  in  their  construction  nor  industry  in  keeping 
them  in  good  repair.  Back  of  the  planter's  home 
was  a  small  orange  orchard  through  which  we  walk 
and  from  one  of  whose  trees  we  picked  oranges 
which  were  really  delicious.  Just  beyond  this  or- 
chard were  the  huts  of  the  negroes,  whose  business, 
as  well  as  whoso  pleasure,  it  was  to  raise  cane.  No 
joke  is  intended. 

These  hovels  were  veiy  small  and  cheerless  look- 
ing, indeed,  but  the  darkies  apparently  thought  very 
little  and  caied  less  about  that.  There  were  multi- 
tudes of  ragged  little  picaninnies  running  around  in 
their  bare  feet  and  rubbing  mud  into  each  other's 
wool.  The  mothers  of  these  hopefuls  did  not  seem 
to  be  oppressed  with  household  cares  and  in  one  in- 
stance a  group  of  them  were  sitting  on  a  rickety  old 
bench  singing  "Massa's  gwine  away,"  with  great  unc- 
tion. As  there  did  not  appear  to  be  anything  more 
to  detain  us  we  concluded  that  we,  like  the  "Massa," 
would  be  "agwine  away"  too.  So  we  walked  slowly 
back  to  the  river  bank  and  embarked  on  our  steamer 
again.  Our  ride  up  the  river  was  through  the  midst 
of  a  heavy  rainstorm,  and  so  we  were  compelled  to 
stay  within  the  cabin  of  the  steamer.   The  monotony, 
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however,  was  relieved  hy  a  conversation  with  a  very 
intelligent  planter  who  related  to  us  the  disci  urage- 
ments  and  difficulties  against  which  a  planter  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  had  to  contend.  He  said  that  for 
weeks  every  year  the  levee  had  to  be  watched  and 
guarded  night  and  day  and  that  even  then,  in  spite 
oi'all  tliat  they  could  do,  the  river  would  often  break 
through  and  wash  away  in  a  moment  the  labor  of 
years.  He  said  the  danger  from  this  source  was  be- 
ing increased  by  the  growing  numbers  of  planters 
who  were  abandoning  the  production  of  sugar-cane 
and  beginning  the  cultivation  of  rice.  These  parties 
made  sluices  in  the  levee  through  which  they  flooded 
their  lands,  and  at  these  points  dangerous  breaks 
often  occurred.  He  concluded  our  little  talk  as  we 
reached  the  wharf  at  New  Orleans  by  remarking, 
that  in  his  opinion  the  prospects  for  the  sugar  plant- 
ers on  the  lower  Mississippi  were  not  very  rosy  and 
that  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned  he  was  go- 
ing to  quit  the  business  as  soon  as  possible.  As  we 
looked  out  on  the  rain  we  thought  that  the  prospect 
of  the  half-mile  walk  that  was  before  us  was  not  re- 
markably cheerful  either,  but  at  last  it  was  accom- 
plished and  we  found  ourselves  within  the  palatial 
apartments  el'  uur  boarding  house. 

In  another  occasion  we  took  a  little  tJip  outside 
the  city  liinifs  to  visit  the  old  Spanish  Fort,  this 
place  ciiml  i.ies  the  varied  and  irresistible  attractions 
of  an  old  f.ii  t  with  its  dismantled  walls,  dismounted 
cannon  and  crumbling  ramparts,  a  flourishing  beer 
garden,  and  a  zoological  garden  whose  inmates  were 
six  twelve  foot  aligators  caught  right  there  in  the 
lake,  one  meek  heart  broken  looking  Avild-cat,  some 
wild  ducks,  some  parrots  and  a  porcupine.  From  a 
tower  situated  at  one  end  of  the  grounds  we  obtain- 
ed a  very  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
On  one  side  of  us  was  Lake  Pontchartrain  stretching 
away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  carrj',  while  in  the  oth- 
er direction  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  an  apparent-  j 
]y  equally  extensive  swamp,  covered  with  reeds,  low 
bushes,  and  scrubby  trees  from  whose  branches 
hung  long  festoons  of  grayish  moss.  There  were  a 
number  of  bath  houses  along  the  shore  of  tiie  lake 
and  we  had  resolved  to  patronize  one  of  them  just 
for  the  name  of  going  in  swimming  in  December 
but  a  heavy  rain  coming  up  as  usual  a  little  ahead 
of  schedule  time  saved  us  all  trouble  and  expense  in 
that  direction.  We  returned  again  to  the  city  and 
concluded  that  as  a  place  to  sit  and  catch  chills  and 
fever  or  to  walk  around  and  get  a  portion  of  your 
anatomy  caught  and  swallowed  by  a  hungry  alliga- 
tor we  could  recommend  the  O'd  Spanish  Fort  with 
all  0  ir  hearts.    One  other  little  trip  I  must  mention 


briefly.  Taking  the  cars  one  afternoon  we  went  out 
to  go  through  some  of  the  many  cemeteries  which 
are  around  the  city  on  the  side  towards  the  Lake. 
There  are  fourteen  cemeteries  in  all  and  we  were 
told  that  they  contained  as  many  dead  as  there  were 
living  inhabitants  in  the  city.  The  curious  feature 
in  these  cemeteries  is  that  all  the  graves  are  above 
ground.  This  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
swampy  nature  of  the  soil  about  the  city.  The 
rich  have  separate,  costly  and  beautiful 
vaults  of  marble  and  granite,  while  the  poor- 
er people  have  to  be  content  with  brick  vaults 
which  are  built  in  long,  continuous  rows,  looking 
like  a  line  of  coke  ovens  only  that  the  vaults  are 
three,  and  sometimes  four  and  five  stories  high,  and 
into  these  openings  a  man  is  thrust  like  a  letter  into 
a  pigeon  hole.  Cremation,  I  should  think,  ought  to 
be  popular  there  if  anywhere.  In  fact,  it  will  be- 
come a  necessity  in  time.  As  we  walked  through 
these  cemeteries  I  noticed  the  expression  on  my 
friend's  face  growing  more  and  more  melancholy.  I 
asked  the  cause  of  this  ever-deepening  gloom,  and 
in  reply  he  said,  "I  haven't  seen  an  epitaph  yet  of 
a  man  over  fifty  years  old  and  now  just  look  here," 
and  he  pointed  to  the  row  we  were  passing,  "see 
those  dates."  I  saw  them.  They  all  ranged  between 
three  months  and  ten  years.  I  looked  at  him  again. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "we  are  either  in  the  infixnt  depart- 
ment or  else  there  can't  be  much  said  for  the  longev- 
ity of  the  people  about  here.  In  either  case,  we  had 
better  go  back  to  the  city.  Perhaps  we  can  get  back 
once  without  going  through  the  rain."  So  we  went 
back,  and  after  a  supper  which  had  even  a  more  de- 
pressing eflect  than  the  "Tombs  of  the  Innocents," 
we  retired  to  the  privacy  of  our  room  and  relieved 
our  surcharged  emotions  by  drawing  up  and  signing 
the  following  resolutions: — 

liesolved,  A  Pennsylvania  liirm,  salted  with  stones 
and  peppered  with  stumps,  would  be  more  palatable 
to  us  than  Poydras  Plantation,  sweetened  with  sugar, 
spread  with  molasses  and  washed  down  with  Missis- 
sippi water. 

Resolved,  Kather  than  be  so  deluded  and  befuddled 
as  to  call  the  Spanish  Fort  a  "Pleasure  Eesort,"  as 
the  New  Orleans  people  insist  on  doing,  we  would 
hire  ourselves  out  to  a  Northern  man  to  break  rails 
and  maul  stones  for  the  rest  ol  life. 

'Resolved,  Instead  of  being  buried  in  a  musty  old 
bake-oven  in  a  New  Orleans  cemetery,  we  would 
prefer  to  be  eaten  by  an  alligator  and  then  have  the 
alligator  fired  out  of  a  gun. 

Resolved,  We  will  start  home  to-morrow. 

And  we  did. 
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ELOQUENCE. 

A  debating  club  is  generally  a  great  place  for 
grandiloquent  speeches,  but  the  following  specimen 
is  rarel.y  surpassed  even  by  the  naost  celebrated  local 
orators.  A  writer  in  Ilarjwr's  Magazine  tells  the 
story  as  follows : 

•Away  back  in  the  times  of  General  Jackson's 
reign  of  popularity,  when  in  the  greater  part  of  Mis- 
souri 'nobody  was  nothing'  that  did  not  go  for  Old 
Hickory,  those  times'brought  to  the  surface  of  iiublic 
life  some  odd  specimens  of  politicians.  Manj'  of 
them  did  not  know  much  except  to  hurrah  for  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  abuse  the  taiifi'and  the  Bank,  and  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket.  To  be  on  that  side  was 
enough  to  elect  any  man  to  office,  regardless  of  his 
claims  or  qualifications.  But  slili,  a  desirable  and 
convenient  mode  of  preparing  candidates  for  the 
Democratic  track  was  the  organization  of  debating 
clubs  in  the  villages  and  country  settlements,  where 
all  the  aspiring  candidates  for  popular  tavor  might 
meet  and  shoAV  olf  tlieir  powers  of  speech.  On  such 
occasions  it  was  customary  for  any  member  of  the 
club  to  invite  any  friend  that  he  might  see  proper — 
who,  of  course,  would  l)e  requested  to  take  part  in 
the  debate.  On  one  occasion,  a  rising  Democrat, 
Colonel  Sam,  from  the  back  country,  happened  to 
be  in  town  wlica  the  embryo  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion. He  was  pretty  v.'ell  "tilled"  with  whisky. 
He  iiad  a  friend  in  town,  a  Dj'.  Sam,  who  invited  his 
namesake,  the  Colonel,  to  attend  the  debate.  The 
invitaliitn  ^vas  at  once  accepted  by  Colonel  Sam, 
who  sni)poscd,  of  course,  th:U  there  could  be  no  other 
-subject  for  debate  than  war  and  bloodshed,  which  he 
was  always  ready  to  debate.  The  question  before  the 
clu!)  for  debate  and  settlement  that  evening  was, 
"Was  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  England,  justifiable  in  be- 
heading Mary  Queen  of  Scots?"' — a  question  which 
had  long  disturbed  the  learned  world,  and  was  then 
referred  to  that  august  body  iv:v  fiivil  decision.  A 
number  of  learned  a.  d  c!u(iuent  speeches 
were  delivered  for  and  against  ihe  (piestion  at 
issue;  when  Dr.  Sam  amsc  aiid  introduced 
his  friend,  Colonel  Sam,  to  the  club,  and,  on 
his  motion,  the  Colonel  was  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  debate,  which  invitation  the  Colonel  readily  ac- 
cepted. The  Colonel  was  received  with  decided 
symptoms  of  applause  as  he  slowly  arose,  steadied 
himseU'by  the  back  of  a  bench,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  the  President.  It  is  impossible  for  me  so  to 
condense  as  to  give  even  an  outline  of  his  speech, 
Ijut  I  will  give  you  the  substance  and  a  part  of  his 
v.'ords.   He  commenced  :    "Mr.  President,  when  I 


consider  the  momeiVous  importance  of  the  awful 
responsibility  that  now  rests  on  me,  and  the  fate  of 
the  millions  of  the  rising  generations  to  come  that 
rests  on  the  decision — yea,  as  it  were  of  the  drop  of 
a  liat— I  say.  Sir,  it  almost  overcomes  my  senses  to 
think  of  it;  [Tremendous  cheers  on  all  sides.]  Sir, 
what  is  the  nature  of  this  great  question  that  now 
cenvulses  our  wiiole  land,  from  Salt  River  to  Indian 
Creek?"  [Renewed  cheers  and  laughter.]  Encour- 
aged by  these  demonstrations  of  applause,  the  Col- 
onel continued  :  "Why,  Mr.  President,  when  I  think 
of  how,  this  question  stirred  up  our  forefathers  in  the 
Revolution — of  how  they  fit,  bled,  and  died  in  defense 
of  this  great  principle,  it  is  enough  to  make  their 
sperits  rise  from  their  graves  to  think  that  any  man, 
or  any  set  of  men,  would  dare  to  dispute  it  in  tliis 
free  land  of  liberty  !  [More  applause,  and  convul- 
sions of  laughter.]  Mr.  President,  I  am  most  done 
my  speech,  but  when  I  observe  such  evidences  of 
aiJjjrobation  all  around  me,  and  hear  such  loud  cries 
of 'Go  on  !  goon!  my  heart  gits  abnost  too  fall  to 
speak.  I  can  only  say,  Mr.  President,  in  conclusion, 
with  sich  evidences  of  approbation  of  my  humble 
efforts  in  this  great  cause,  I  declare  here  in  this  stand, 
and  before  all  tliis  vast  crowd,  that  I  am  willing  to 
spill  the  last  drop  of  blood  that  runs  in  my  veins  in 
defense  of  our  riglits,  which  is  now  threatened  by 
this  monster  usiirpation,  mosiopoly  I"  [Continued 
roars  of  laughter,]  Dr.  Sam  joined  feebly  in- the 
laugh,  but  he  was  evidently  disappointed  and  cha- 
grined at  the  exhibition  made  b3'  his  friend  the  Col- 
onel, whom  he  had  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  some 
pretensions  to  intelligence,  and  probably  hoped  at 
some  future  time  to  make  useful  as  a  political  ally. 

The  Colonel  seemed  just  then  to  recollect  that 
something  had  been  said  about  a  debate  and  ques- 
tion; and  turning  to  his  friend  the  Doctor,  inquired: 
"Sam,  whicli  side  was  I  on?"  The  Doctor  replied, 
somewhat  snappishly  :  "On  the  side  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth." The  Colonel  did  not  se€m  to  comprehend 
what  the  answer  meant,  and  cooly  remarked,  "Queen 
Elizabeth!  Don't  know  anything  about  her ;  never 
heard  of  her  before.  Some  Eastern  woman,  I  sup- 
pose!" and  took  his  seat  amidst  the  loudest  cheers, 
stamping  and  roars  of  laughter.  The  President 
tried  to  restore  order  and  conclude  the  debate,  but 
it  was  utterly  impossible,  and  the  club  adjourned 
itself  without  further  debate.  This  was  about  twenty- 
five  years  since,  and  whetlier  the  question  has  ever 
been  Heitled  our  informant  saith  not.  The  Colonel 
still  lives  and  hails  from  Indian  Creek,  still  occasion- 
I  ally  debates  disputed  points,  and  is  said  to  be  a  truly 
I  loyal  Union  man. 
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A  PROPOSED  nipPOVEMENT. 

The  habit  of  finding  fault  with  one's  college  is  a 
very  bad  one,  indeed,  for  a  student  to  fall  into  ;  yet 
it  is  one  which  is  indulged  in  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent by  the  student  of  nearly  every  institution  of 
learning.  It  is  not  that  there  are  no  faults  in  such 
institutions,  or  nothing  in  them  which  needs  cor- 
recting, but  vihat  condenris  the  habit  most  is  the 
fact  that  it  encourages  disloyalty  to  one's  alma 
mater. 

College  papers  are  frequently  the  mediums  through 
which  these  complaints  reach  the  public  ear,  and  on 
this  account  they  are  unpopular  with  the  faculties 
of  many  colleges,  resulting  in  some  cases  in  the  strict 
scrutiny  by  them  of  all  matter  previous  to  publica- 
tion, thus  killing  all  freedom  of  speech  and  casting 
a  pall  over  the  eflbrts  of  every  one  connected  with 
the  paper.  But  while  it  is  impolitic  as  well  as  injust 
for  students  to  make  use  of  their  jiaper  for  purposes 
of  too  free  criticism,  yet  the  college  journal  is  in 
many  respects  their  organ,  it  should  voice  their  senti- 
ments, look  out  carefully  fur  their  interests,  and 
where  it  sees  anything  to  their  advantage  it  should 
at  once  liring  it  to  their  notice. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  not  so  much  one  of 
criticism  as  simply  to  present  a  plan  which  will  be 
undoubted iy  a  great  advantage  to  the  students  at 
least  i.i  a  pccimiary  sense. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  students  that  they  are  compelled  to  buy 
their  books  at  the  college  book  rooms.  At  tu-st 
thought  this  may  seem  strange,  as  it  is  certainly  a 
great  accommodation  to  be  able  to  procure  them  in 
the  college  building,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  very 
convenient,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  far  from  advan- 
tageous. 

The  students  are,  with  very  few  exceptions  cliarg- 
od  fully  as  much  as  the  books  could  be  bought  for 
at  any  other  place,  and  in  many  instances  consider- 
ably more.  As  the  college  has  a  sort  of  monopoly 
in  this  line,  no  other  store  in  town  keeps  these  books, 
and  thus  the  students  are  compelled  to  purchase  at 
the  liook  1-0  nis  unless  they  themselves  go  to  the 
trouble  of  sending  to  the  publishers. 

In  addition  to  this  one  is  never  sure  of  getting  the 
book  he  wishes  unless  he  has  Irrst  left  an  order  for 
it  with  some  member  of  the  faculty.  In  case  he  fails 
to  do  this,  he  is  compelled  to  do  without  a  text  book 
until  his  order  is  forwarded  to  the  publishers,  great 
care  being  taken  by  those  who  conduct  the  rooms 
that  there  shall  be  no  old  stock  of  books  on  hand  at 


the  end  of  the  year.  Whether  the  proceeds  of  these 
transactions  go  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  the  college, 
or  drop  into  somebody's  private  purse  is  a  question 
which  has  very  little  reference  to  the  subject.  Cer- 
tainly a  college  has  a  right  to  increase  its  funds  by 
supplying  the  wants  of  her  students,  and  surely  they 
are  justly  entitled  to  a  liberal  compensation  for  do- 
ing so.  Why  has  not  any  professor,  too,  as  good  a 
right  as  anybody  else  to  increase  his  wealth  by  trade? 

This  is  not  the  question;  but  it  is  one  of  whether 
t'.ie  students  can  not  procure  their  books  in  some  other 
way  with  as  little  trouble  to  themselves  and  much  less 
expense.  The  plan  which  has  been  proposed  by 
some  one  is  that  which  is  now  in  operation  in  several 
of  the  larger  colleges,  namely,  the  cooperative  sj's- 
tem.  By  this  plan,  books  are  procured  for  very  little 
more  than  the  publisher's  price,  and  the  student 
thus  saves  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  having  this  systematized,  and  in 
buying  books  in  quantity  is  that  in  this  way  they 
can  be  purchased  much  cheaper.  This  plan  would 
combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  present  system 
with  a  great  saving  in  the  price  paid  for  books,  and 
would  in  this  way  be  a  great  advantage  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  students,  at  present,  have  an  organization 
somewhat  similar  to  this,  by  which  they  obtain  then- 
reading  matter.  The  Reading  Room  has  been  con- 
ducted now  for  many  years,  and  has  been  eminently 
successful.  Why  not  enlarge  its  scope  a  little  and 
make  it  the  College  Book  and  Reading  Room,  where, 
in  addition  to  reading  matter,  members  of  the  Col- 
lege may  obtain  books,  etc.,  at  cost  price. 

The  subject  is  at  least  worthy  of  consideration 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  action  may  soon  be 
taken  in  reference  to  it. 


WHO  INVENTED  CHESS/ 

The  Hindoos  say  that  chess  was  the  invention  of 
an  astronomer  who  flourished  several  thousand  years 
ago,  and  who  was  possessed  of  supernatural  know- 
ledge and  acuteness.  The  Greeks  claim  that  it  was 
the  invention  of  Palamedes  to  beguile  the  tedium  of 
the  siege  of  Troy.  The  Arab  legend  is  that  it  was 
devised  for  the  instruction  of  a  young  despot  by  his 
tutor,  a  learned  Brahmin,  to  teach  the  youth  how  a 
king  was  dependent  upon  his  subjects  for  his  safety. 
Oriental  chess  is  of  two  kinds.  Chinese  and  Indian 
chess.  The  Chinese  game  is  played  generally  in 
Eastern  Asia,  but  in  India  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
and  with  some  slight  modifications  all  over  the  civil- 
ized world  Indian  c'less  is  played. 
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^iVE  are  com^^elled  again  to  ask  the  indulgence 
^^''^of  our  patrons  for  the  delay  of  this  issue. 
AH  of  the  editors  spent  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
vacation  out  of  town  and  no  one  returned  until 
after  college  had  opened.  The  date  of  this  issue 
coming  so  near  the  first  of  the  term,  it  seemed 
almost  impossible,  in  th3  midst  of  the  work  that 
always  attends  the  commencement  of  a  new  ses- 
sion, to  collect  and  arrange  the  material  all  by 
the  15th.  The  Holcad  heretofore  has  appeared 
regularly  and  we  trust  this  will  be  the  only  ex- 
ception. 


^iVHO  has  not  looked  back  to  his  earlier  school 
vAv  days  and  wondered  why  so  many  who 
were  his  companions  then  have,  as  it  were,  fallen 
by  the  wayside?  This  line  of  thought  and  per- 
haps the  answer  to  this  inquiry  were  suggested 
by  meeting  not  long  ago  a  former  school-mate 
who  had  shown  good  natural  ability  but  who  has 
since  entirely  given  up  all  efforts  to  obtain  a 
higher  education,  lie  then  had  high  aspirations 
and  was  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  reach  a  position 
in  which  he  might  exert  an  influence  for  good. 


His  chosen  profession  was  that  of  medicine,  but 
he  listened  to  that  advice  which  has  wrecked  so 
many  lives,  that  a  college  education  is  not  neces- 
sary to  success  in  the  healing  art.  He  gave  up 
school  and  engaged  at  once  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. We  were  surprised  to  learn,  not  long  after, 
that  he  had  given  that  up  and  was  content  "to 
be  as  his  father  had  been."  The  true  facts  in  the 
case  are,  he  lacked  that  energy  and  perseverence 
essential  to  success  in  anj'  undertaking.  Just 
here  is  where  so  many  fail.  If  proficiency  in  any 
line  of  effort  could  be  had  for  the  taking,  they 
would  gladly  avail  themseives  of  it,  but  they 
lack  the  determination  to  climb  slowly  up  the 
hill  of  endeavor  to  the  commanding  height  which 
seems  almost  inaccessible.  They  meet  with  dif- 
ficulties by  the  way  and,  with  perhaps  a  sigh  of 
regret,  they  bid  farewell  to  all  their  lofty  aspira- 
tions. Such  men  will  never  deserve  promotion 
in  any  sphere  in  life.  For  such  men  there  are 
positions  in  the  world  but  they  are  low,  very  low 
down  in  the  regions  of  obscurit}'.  Are  you, 
young  man.  content  to  occupy  one  of  these  places. 


HE  weather  is  supposed  to  furnish  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  material  for  corres' 
pondence  and  conversation  and  this  year  has  not 
disappointed  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
W^eather  prophets  have  in  vain  predicted  the  end 
of  winter,  but  spring  refuses  to  come  at  their 
biddmg.  The  long  continuance  of  cold  weather 
reminds  one  of  the  weather  prophet  who,  a  few 
years  ago  said  that  warm  weather  would  not 
come  until  the  ice  had  thawed  off  our  northern 
lakes,  and  the  ice  would  not  thaw  off  the  lakes 
until  warm  weather  had  come.  However,  as  the 
snowflakes  fill  the  air,  we  can  fairly  test  the 
pleasures  of  hope  in  the  apparently  vain  longing 
that  summer  will  sometime  come. 


S  we  mentioned  in  our  last  issue  arrange- 
\  A  ments  have  been  made  by  which  the  Col- 
lege library  will  be  kept  open  a  part  of  eacli  af- 
ternoon. The  advantage  of  this  will  be  apparent 
to  all.    There  are  many  books  on  the  shelves 
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which  are  intended  only  as  works  of  reference. 
While  the  library  was  opened  only  once  a  week 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  out  books  these  works 
were  practically  useless.  No  one  cared  to  take 
them  out  for  a  week  when  all  he  wanted  to  read 
in  them  could  be  read  in  an  hour  or,  even  if  he 
should  wish  to  do  so,  before  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  it  would  be  too  late  for  the  informa- 
tion to  be  of  any  use  to  him.  Under  the  present 
rule  he  can  go  at  any  time  and  find  in  them  what 
he  wishes  to  knov.-. 


FEW  days  ago  we  received  a  copy  of  the 
eighth  annua!  catalogue  of  the  Martha's 
Vineyard  Summer  Institute.  We  are  indebted 
for  this  to  J.  C.  Rolfe,  formerly  Professor  of  Lat- 
in here  and  at  present  Instructor  in  Latin  at 
Cornell  University.  Prof.  Rolfe  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  above  named  Institute  and  gives  his 
personal  attention  to  the  departments  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  This  Institute  is  designed  to  afford 
the  opportunity  of  combining  study  and  pleas- 
ure. Martha's  Vineyard  is  a  very  pleasant  sum- 
mer resort  where  teachers  who  have  been  closely 
confined  during  the  year  may  find  relaxation  and 
at  the  same  time  perfect  themselves  in  their  line 
of  work.  To  afibrd  instruction  to  all,  classes  are 
organized  under  competent  instructors  in  every 
branch  of  study. 

To  any  who  wish  to  tpko  such  a  course  as  the  In- 
stitute oflers  we  take  pleasure  in  recommending  I 
it,  knowing  that  the  management  is  in  tlie  bands 
of  one  who  will  spare  no  efforts  in  behalf  of  his 
patrons. 

OLLEGE  has  re-opened  with  unusually 
bright  prospects  for  this  term.  While  a 
few  of  the  old  students  are  not  present,  several 
who  have  been  with  us  for  a  few  terms  have  re- 
turned to  continue  their  course,  so  that  the  at 
tendance  will  be  fully  equal  to  what  it  was  last 
term.  W^e  are  glad  to  welcome  back  also  some 
who  were  students  a  few  years  ago  but  who  have 
in  the  meantime  been  engaged  in  other  business,  i 
Although  important  changes  have  been  made  in  I 


the  college  and  surroundings  we  hope  they  will 
feel  sufficiently  at  home  to  remain  until  they 
have  finished  their  college  course.  The  Musical 
Department  is  unusually  full  this  term.  When 
the  addition  of  this  department  was  first  sug- 
gested doubts  arose  as  to  the  proi)riety  of  estab- 
lishing it  but  the  experiment  has  proved  success- 
ful. Although  this  is  only  the  second  term  it  has 
been  in  practical  operation,  the  time. of  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge  is  fully  occupied,  and  we  hope 
that  advantage  may  accrue  to  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  college  also  through  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  of  reaching  perfection  in  musical 
culture. 

"  The  IIoixad  has  a  list  of  words  covtring  a  page  whicli 
have  been  mispronounced  by  juniors  and  seniors  in  publie 
orations.  The  list  covers  the  last  seven  years.  It  seems 
some  ingenious  fanatic  has  kept  the  record.  It  also  lias  a 
page  of  words  which  have  been  corrected  in  the  class 
room.    This  list  is  incomplete." 

W^e  copy  the  above  from  the  "Simpsouiau,'" 
published  at  ludianola,  Iowa.  They  seem  to  have 
a  novel  idea  of  fanaticism  out  there.  We  all 
know  how  easy  it  is  to  pronounce  a  word  incor- 
rectly. Many  of  the  mistakes  in  pronunciation 
are  made  (h:  ough  carelessness  and  many  are  made 
in  using  our  common  words.  This  list  has  been 
accurately  kept  and  carefully  prepared.  Gather- 
ed as  it  has  been,  during  a  pe.'iod  of  seven  years 
and  from  the  public  performances  given,  were  a 
student  or  public  speaker  to  study  this  list  care- 
1  fully  so  as  to  avoid  the  eirors  contained  in  it,  he 
might  approximate  very  closely  to  pi-actical  pre 
cision  in  pronunciation. 


EXCHANGES. 

— Yale  has  spent  $80,000  on  her  athletic  grounds. 

— It  is  said  that  President  McCosh,  of  Princeton, 
attended  ten  cullegcs  and  graduated  at  six. — Ex. 

— The  inlluences  which  have  been  at  work  at  Har- 
vard against  Greek  classes  has  finally  prevailed. 
Greek  is  now  placed  under  the  electives  of  the  course. 

— The  Uniccrsity  Press,  of  Wisconsin,  thinks  that 
the  students  should  have  a  hard  in  the  running  of 
the  college,  and  that  they  should  be  admitted  to 
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fiiculty  meetings.  Students  as  a  class  do  not  care  to 
take  part  in  running  the  atrairs  of  the  college,  and  if 
they  did,  the  right  should  not  be  granted.  If  stu- 
dents are  deprived  of  their  legitimate  rights  and  can 
not  efTect  the  faculty  with  a  "respectful  petition" 
there  is  only  one  way  left,  and  that  is,  "to  grin  and 
bear  it." 

■ — The  Illini  comes  to  us  from  Illinois.  iLis  a  neat 
well-gotten  up  journal,  and  contains  short,  spicy 
e.litorials.  Its  literary  depaitment  is  somewhat 
limited. 

— The  rhi-Iihonian  slates,  "That  William  and 
Mary  College,  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  had  but  one 
student  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  collegiate 
year,  and  was  obliged  to  close  its  doors.  After  k  life 
of  191  years,  VaQahna  ma/er  of  Washington,  Eandolph, 
Tyler,  Breckenridge  and  Scott — next  to  Harvard  the 
oldest  in  the  United  States — dies  for  the  want  of  sup- 
port. This  fact  shows  either  that  prestige  counts 
for  little,  or  that  the  Southern  'chivali-y'  do  not  de- 
fend their  most  precious  interests." 

— Of  some  of  the  things  learned  in  a  college 
course  that  are  not  down  in  thecatalogue,  the  Cduip- 
us  gives  the  following  ;  "That  many  a  student  comes 
with  habits  of  economy  largely  developed  but  leaves 
with  an  astonishing  propensity  for  disbursing  the 
paternal  revenue.  Some  come  full  of  ambition  for 
mastering  things,  and  put  in  from  six  to  eight  hours 
of  hard  study  every  day,  but  before  two  years  have 
passed  they  learn  the  art  of  taking  tlie  world  easy 
and  get  along  with  from  three  to  five  hours  study. 
They  come  with  practical  ideas  of  life,  fresh  from 
the  work  of  the  world;  they  go  back  into  it  with 
theoretical  notions  of  things  which  are  totally  destroy- 
ed within  a  year. 

Some  come  directly  from  the  farm  and  are  as  bash- 
ful and  awkward  as  possilile,  but  when  they  get  to 
be  Juniors  look  like  New  York  dudes  on  a  holiday. 
Some  come  from  homes  surrounded  with  elegance 
and  refinement,  but  learn  to  respect  the  ability  and 
esteem  the  friendship  of  the  student  who  works  his 
way." 


.1  CREDIT  TO  WHICH  ]!A  CE? 

Kev.  David  Strang,  of  Lincoln,  Tenn.,  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story  in  Midland,  of  a  former  colored  student 
of  Westminster  College :  "Though  never  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Quarles,  I  felt  a  personal  inter- 
est in  him  as  one  of  the  few  colored  students  of  West- 
minster College.  He  studied  there  when  the  Kev. 
R.  A.  Browne,  D.  D.,  of  New  Castle,  was  I'resident  of 


the  institution.  Dr.  Browne  described  him  as  a 
'bright  mulatto,'  and  on  that  point  turned  the  story 
which  he  told  me  of  the  young  man's  ready  repartee. 
In  his  turn  he  gave  a  speech  in  the  'morning  hall.' 
It  was  a  good  one  and  well  delivered,  and  the  Doctor 
in  remarking  on  it  before  all  said,  'That  was  an  ex- 
cellent speech,  Mr.  Quarles,  a  credit  to  your  race.' 
'Which  one?'  he  responded  instantly." 


SELECTED  THOUGHTS. 
A  single  Ijook  may  make  or  mar  a  life. 

Politeness  is  loving  thy  neighbor  as  th^-seit',  and 
showing  it  in  action. 

Our  reputation  is  what  people  say  of  us;  our 
character  is  what  we  know  ourselves  to  be. 

Reading  without  thought  is  the  sepul,;hre  of  the 
soul. 

A  character  well  formed  is  an  object  far  grander 
to  behold  than  any  pyramid  of  Egypt. 

You  cannot  dream  yourself  into  a  character ;  you 
must  hammer  and  forge  yourself  one. 

And,  my  iioy,  when  life  is  over,  it  is  not  over. 

Be  good,  and  let  who  will  be  clever. 

Thus  n.akethe  present  and  the  vast  forever,  One 
great,  sweet  song. 

"Our  braines  are  seventy-year  clocks.  The  Angel 
of  Life  winds  them  up  once  for  all,  then  closes  the 
case  and  gives  the  key  into  the  hands  of  the  Angel 
of  Resurrection.  Tic-tac !  tic-tac  goes  the  wheels 
of  thought;  our  will  cannot  stop  tliem ;  madness 
only  makes  them  go  faster;  death  alone  can  break 
into  the  case,  and,  seizing  the  ever-swinging  pen- 
dulum, which  we  call  the  heart,  silence  at  last  the 
clicking  of  the  terrible  escapement  we  have  carried 
so  long  beneath  our  wrinkled  foreheads."— Holm es. 


— The  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  classes  were  en- 
gaged the  other  evening  in  one  of  their  periodical 
"rushes,"  as  they  call  them,  and  had  attracted  a 
great  crowd  botli  of  participants  and  spectators. 
Just  then  there  came  by  one  of  the  college  tutors,  a 
very  tall  and  extremely  nervous  and  excitable  man, 
who  of  course  deemed  it  his  duty  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  affair.  Accordingly,  elbowing  his  way  into  the 
middle  of  the  crowd,  where  his  great  height  made 
him  conspicuous  above  all  the  rest,  he  broke  up  the 
"rush"  with  these  words:  "Disperse  to  your  several, 
homes,  or  you  will  all  be  treated  as  .s?(r7/!" 
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THE  COLLEGE  WORLD. 


STOItYOF  E.  B.  WAS'IinURXE. 


There  are  nt  i^resent  five  Japunese  students  at  l'. 
of  M. 

Columbui  men  "cat"  when  the  Pnif.  is  five 
minutes  hite. 

The  University  of  West  Virginia  (lecliue.<  to  ad- 
mit a  colored  student. 

Harvard  is  considering  a,  propijdiiun  to  shorten 
the  course  to  three  j-enrs. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  Ontario  Ladies  college 
have  organized  two  base  hall  cluhs. 

The  average  required  for  a  diploma  at  Harvard 
Inxs  been  raised  from  43  to  50  per  cerit. 

Cornell  University  has  arranged  for  a  course  on 
the  literary  and  practical  side  of  journalism. 

The  University  of  Washington  Territory  begins 
its  career  with  one  hundred  and  tldrteen  students. 

At  Yale  not  a  single  Freshman  conditioned  in 
Oerraan  parsed  off  his  c  )ndition  at  tho  last  exam- 
ination. 

There  are  seventy  po?t  gradu  ites  at  Princeton  and 
of  these  forty  are  in  President  jMcCosh's  elates  in 
Philosophy. 

"The  best  school  of  journaUsm  in  the  world.'' 
said  Chas.  F.  Thwing,  "is  the  editorial  board  of  a 
college  paper." 

When  l\Ir.  Evarts  was  in  cjllege,  it  is  staled,  that 
he  led  the  entire  college  in  deflate,  and  was  always 
on  the  winning  side. 

The  growth  of  education  in  this  country  is  mar- 
velous. Tutors  at  Harvard  get  $S00  to  $V2CiO  a  year, 
and  the  trainer  in  atliletics  gets  $2,000. 

Twenty-one  Freslimen  were  lately  suspended  in  a 
Welsh  college,,  because  a  professor  could  not  find 
out  who  placed  a  tin  tack  in  his  tricycle  scat,  busi- 
ness end  up. 

One  of  the  old  time  regulations  at  Yale  directs 
that  "A  student  shall  raise  his  hat  at  a  distance  of 
ten  rods  from  the  president,  at  eight  rods  from  a 
professor,  and  at  tlve  rods  from  a.  tutor." 

Dr.  McCosh  wants  a  fund  of  $30,000  to  increse  the 
salaries  of  certain  professors  in  Princeton  College. 
He  will  probably  get  it.  No  college  president  was 
ever  more  successful  in  raising  funds,  yet  his  boast 
has  always  been  that  he  never  asked  for  a  dollar. 


Probably  one  of  tlie  best  Ministers  we  ever  had 
abroad  was  Washburne,  at  Paris.  He  made  more  of 
a  mark  for  himself  in  modern. times  than  any  other 
Minister  we  have  sent  to  Europe.  Yet  Washburne 
was  the  hero  of  an  incident  of  social  misfortune 
which  would  have  driven  any  of  the  delicate  crea- 
tures now  swarming  after  a  foreign  place  to  commit 
suicide  if  they  liad  been  similarly  unfortunate. 
Washburne  was  one  evening  at  a  court  dinner  given 
by  Napoleon  HI.  It  was  the  custom  at  these  dinners 
when  the  Empress  arose  to  retire  with  the  ladies,  for 
the  gentlemen  to  rise  from  their  seats  and  step  back 
from  the  table,  so  that  she  could  pass  down  the  line 
between  them.  By  this  all  could  avoid  tu.rniiig  llu  ir 
backs  upon  the  Empress.  Washburne  had  very 
tender  feet.  During  the  dinner  his  feel  gave  him  a 
good  deal  of  annoyance.  To  ease  himself  he  had 
quietly  slipped  off  his  patent  leather  pumps  under 
the  table.  He  was  absorbed  in  conversation  toward 
the  close  of  the  dinner,  and  was  caught  nr.awares 
when  the  Empress  made. the  signal  for  departure. 
He  was  suddenly  obliged  to  step  back  without  having 
time  to  put  on  his  pumps,  fte  stood  in  his  stocking 
feet,  grave,  dignified  and  self-X)Ossessed.  In  the  row 
of  grinning  diplomats  who  stood  at  his  right  and 
left,  he  l)etrayed  none  of  the  embarrassment  he  must 
have  felt,  and  was  never  heard  to  allude  to  tlic  inci 
dent  bv  anv  one. — New  York  Worhl. 


— Good   old    Deacon  S- 


lived 


d 


it  away  down  in  E.istern  Coni^eclicut.  It  was  his 
custom  to  go  with  several  of  liis  neighbors,  nearly 
every  year,  down  to  the  "Shore"  for  a  dain-htikc. 
The  old  Deacon  was  very  fond  of  these  bivalves,  and 
on  one  occasion  he  ate  and  overloaded  his  "capacity" 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  sore  distressed ;  his 
faith  in  prayer,  however,  was  strong.  Leaving  his 
party,  and  being  followed  by  some  of  the  younger 
meml)ers  a  little  way  off,  he  was  heard  to  supplicate 
thus:  "Forgive  me,  O  Lord,  for  this  great  sin  of 
gluttony,  and  I  will  never  eat  any  more  clams!" 
Then  pausing  an  instant,  he  added  :  "  Venj  fnv  if  inuj 
— Amen  I" 


— Last  season  a  botanical  phenomenon  was  wit- 
nessed on  the  shore  of  Todos  Sandos  bay.  Lower 
California,  wdien  an  apple  tree  blossomed  and  bore 
large,  perfect  fruit  on  its  ixnuk  an  inch  from  the 
ground. 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 


— Jut'ging  from  present  appearances,  we  predict 
good  sleighing  for  commencement. 

— The  hour  for  chapel  services  Sabbath  evening, 
has  been  changed  from  G:30  to  7  o'clock. 

—The  Moody  and  Sankey  convention  held  in  New 
Castle,  April  7  and  8,  was  well  attended  by  the  citi- 
zens of  this  town. 

—The  following  is  a  quotation  from  an  examin- 
ation paper  in  New  Testament  History,  belonging 
to  a  member  of  the  Senior  class  :  "Paul  went  to 
roam." 

— The  Seniors  will  get  their  commencement  in- 
vitations printed  at  Wright's  in  Philadelphia.  They 
have  selected  a  handsome  design,  and  expect  to  have 
on  it  cuts  of  the  college  and  dormitory  buildings. 

—The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  held  their  first  meeting  of  the 
term  in  the  college  chapel  last  Sabbath  afternoon. 
Much  interest  was  manifested.  Prof.  Mitchell  was 
present  and  delivered  a  short  address,  which  was 
highly  appreciated  by  all.  The  outlook  for  the  work 
of  the  present  term  is  cheering. 

— At  a  business  meeting  of  Philo  Society  last  Fri- 
day evening,  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
Pres.,  Aiken;  V.  P.,  Swan;  Rec.  Sec,  Gordon  ;  Assis- 
tint  Sec,  Hutchinson  ;  Cor.  Sec,  Byers ;  First  Crit^- 
ic,  Dunn;  Second  Critic,  McNaugher ;  Mar.shall, 
Love. 

—The  following  was  found  recently  on  the  black- 
board in  the  President's  recitation  room.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  production  of  one  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  Faculty  : 

"The  june-biig  lias  a  jiretty  wing, 

The  lightning-bug  has  fame; 
The  bed-bug  has  no  wing  at  all, 

But  lie  gets  there  all  the  SMiie." 

— The  temperance  lecture  under  the  auspices  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  will  be  delivered  in  the  college 
chapel,  Saturday  evening  the  18  inst.,  by  the  Hon.  J. 
B.  Finch,  of  Nebraska.  The  ladies  of  the  Union  ! 
have  generally  decided  that  the  lecture  shall  be  free. 
Mr.  Finch's  reputation  as  a  temperance  lecturer  is 
well  known  here  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  have  a 
large  audience. 

— The  Tenth  Annu  U  Session  of  the  Westminster 
Institute  will  open  Monday,  June  29,  and  close 
August  7,  1885.  The  instructors  for  this  year  are  J. 
R.  Millin,  '84,  and  W.  H.  Moore,  '86.  The  design  of 
this  Institute  is  twofold ;  to  prepare  teachers  for 


their  work  by  a  thorough  drill  in  the  common 
branches,  and  to  fit  students  for  college.  The  Insti- 
tute has  been  conducted  very  successfully  in  the 
past,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  both  students  and 
instructors,  and  we  feel  confident  in  predicting  a 
session  of  unusual  interest  this  coming  summer. 
We  take  nleasure  in  recommending  this  school  to 
any  who  contemplate  teaching,  or  entering  college 
next  fall,  as  we  are  sure  that  the  instruction  will  be 
thorough  and  satisfactory. 


JOHN  B.  GO  UGH. 


—John  B.  Gough  the  most  famous  lecturer  now 
living  will  give  his  most  popular  lecture  "Peculiar 
People"  at  the  First  U.  P.  church,  Monday  evening, 
April  27th.  Mr.  Gough  is  an  old  man  now.  This  is 
his  forty-third  lecture  season,  and  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  he  will  not  lecture  very  much  longer.  The 
people  of  this  vicinity  should  make  an  eflfort  to 
hear  him  on  this  occasion  for  they  will  never  per- 
haps have  another  opportunity. 


— The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  purchased 
for  the  new  Boarding  Hall : 

Poems — Scott's,  Lowell'i,  Taylor's,  Bryant's, 
Gary's,  Emerson's,  Whittier's,  Tennyson's,  Long- 
fellow's, Holmes',  Lucy  Lnrcom's,  Frances  Haver- 
gal's  and  Sidney  Lanier's. 

Fireside  Travels,  by  Lowell;  Loiteriiigs  in  Pleasant 
Paths,  by  Ilarland;  A  Naturalist's  Rambles  about 
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Home,  by  Abbot;  My  Winter  on  the  Nile,  by  War- 
ner; Twice  Told  Tales,  by  Hawthorne;  Menioriala 
of  Frances  Havergal ;  English  Traits,  by  Emerson; 
Saxon  Studies,  by  Julian  Hawthorne;  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,  by  Jameson,  2  vol.;  Our  Daughters, 
by  Mrs.  Reaney ;  Memories  of  French  Queens;  U. 
S.  History,  by  Bancroft,  6  vol.;  Country  Cousins,  by 
Ingersoll ;  Pleasant  Authors  for  Young  Folks,  by 
Amanda  Harris ;  Woman's  Work  in  the  World,  by 
Newton  ;  Winter  Sunshine,  by  Burroughs  ;  Agassiz's 
Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History;  Kavanaugh, 
by  Longfellow;  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World, 
by  Drummond  ;  Life  of  Lady  Jane  Grey;  Vacation 
Cruising,  by  Eothrock  ;  Familiar  Letters  of  John 
Adams  and  his  Wife,  and  Women  of  the  Day,  by 
Frances  Hays. 


PERSONALS. 
— J.  C.  Adair  takes  instrumental  music  tliis  term. 

—Miss  Stella  McMillan,  '8G,  will  not  be  in  college 
this  term. 

— Mirs.  Annie  Snodgrass,  79,  is  visiting  her  lather 
Mr.  H.  M.  Prather. 

—Miss  Zina  Snyder,  '84,  will  "keep-house"  at  the 
Snyder  fort  this  term. 

— H.  W.  McKean,  '82,  was  the  guest  of  his  parents 
in  this  town  last  week. 

— C.  L.  Stevenson,  '88,  and  J.  P.  Warden,  '87,  are 
in  school  again  this  term. 

—Dr.  J.  B.  McMichael,  '59,  will  dedicate  the  new 
church  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

— Miss  Patterson  was  absent  the  iirst  two  days  of 
school  on  account  of  sickness. 

— T.  B.  Work,  '82,  has  been  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  presbytery  of  Monongahela. 

— S.  B.  Patton  and  McClyrnonds,  of  the  Freshman 
class,  will  not  be  back  this  term. 

—Prof.  G.  E.  Carnaham,  '81,  is  at  present  Prin- 
cipal of  the  slate  lick  Classical  Institute. 

-  Kistler,  'SO,  tarried  a  few  days  to  atten^d  the 
Moody  ct  Sankey  meetings  in  Pittsburgh. 

—Harry  McKean,  '82,  expects  to  go  west  and  lo- 
cate and  practice  law  in  Southern  Kansas. 

— W.  G.  Hope,  '81,  is  attending  the  spring  term  at 
Western  Reserve  Medical  College,  Cleveland. 

—Prof.  Taggart,  moved  into  his  newly-purchased  I 
residence  on  the  West  Diamond,  last  Thursday.  ! 


— C.  H.  Robinson, '83,  was  granted  temporary 
license  and  has  gone  to  Ireton,  Sioux  Co.,  Iowa. 

— Miss  Taylor,  '83,  has  finished  her  school  at 
Natrona  and  returned  to  her  home  in  Wilkinsburg. 

— H.  K.  Lemrnon  has  returned  to  college,  and 
fills  again  his  accustomed  place  in  Westminister  life. 

— Miss  Sadie  M.  McElree,  '86,  will  not  be  in  col- 
lege this  session  but  will  persue  her  class  studies  at 
home. 

— Messrs.  Gordon  and  Dunn,  '87,  Byers  and  Hay, 
'86,  have  closed  their  schools  and  rejoined  their 
classes. 

— Dr.  Allex  Allen,  '68,  returned  from  Pittsburgh 
last  week.  He  is  again  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health. 

—The  Rev.  E.  N.  McElree,  'o8,  will  be  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  U.  P.  church  at  Beaver  Falls,  Tuesday, 
April  14. 

— W.  H.  Moore,  our  editor-in-chief,  has  been 
confined  to  his  room  several  days  on  account  of 
sickness. 

— The  Rev.  W.  B.  Barr,  '73,  of  Grove  City,  has  re- 
ceived a  call  to  the  U.  P.  congregation  at  New 
Brighton,  Pa. 

— T.  F.  Cummings  spent  his  spring  vacation  at  his 
home  in  town.  Thos.  has  registered  as  a  law  student 
in  Pittsburgh. 

— Prof.  Taggart,  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  First 
U.  P.  Church,  last  Sabbath,  in  the  absence  of  the 
regular  pastor. 

— The  Second  U.  P.  congregation,  of  New  Castle, 
have  extended  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  J.  Q.  A. 
McDowell,  '78. 

— G.  E.  Carnahan  and  D.  R.  McDonald,  both  of  '81. 
were  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Allegheny  on 
Tuesday,  April  7. 

— Miss  Lizzie  McDowell,  otMillbrook,  has  entered 
college,  she  expects  to  take  music  and  an  irregular 
course  of  college  studies. 

—  Jas  Sword,  '84,  has  finished  the  winter  term  of 
school  which  he  was  teaching,  and  now  concentrates 
his  energies  on  Blackstone. 

— W.  0.  Huston,  '80,  will  graduate  this  spring 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  L-niversity  of 
Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia. 

—Harry  Zimmerman  a  former  student  of  the 
class  of,  '84,  will  be  in  college  this  term  and  expects 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  on  Latin. 
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—J.  H.  Vance  has  returned  from  lectures  at  Jef- 
ferson College,  Philadelphia,  and  will  study  this 
summer  with  Dr.  Linville,  of  New  Castle. 

—John  Houston,  who  finished  the  sophormore 
year  here  with  the  class  of,  '84,  is  a  partner  with  lea- 
ding dry -goods  house  of  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

—The  Rev.  S.  W.  Gilkey  has  accepted  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Ancient  Languages  in  Tarlcio  College. 
Hereafter  his  address  will  be  Tarkio,  Mo. 

— The  Rev.  Dr.  Ledyard,  pastor  of  the  Presbyteri- 
an congregation,  of  Steubenville,  O.,  had  been  chosen 
by  the  faculty  3rd  judge  for  the  society  contest. 

— Willis  Dunn's  scholars  presented  him  on  the 
last  day  of  his  school  with  a  gold  pen-holder  and  pen 
and  an  inkstand.  Prof.  Hay's  scholars  wishing  to 
encourage  his  heroic  endeavor,  presented  him  with 
a  fine  moustache  cup. 

—J.  D.  Rankin,  '82,  has  gone  to  Denver,  Col,,  to 
preaeh  two  months  before  taking  charge  of  his  con- 
gregation at  West  Middletown.  Washington,  Co., 
Pa. 

—Frank  Scott,  '84,  has  fmislied  the  term  of  school 
which  he  has  been  teaching,  at  Conyngham  Luzerne, 
Co.,  and  will  conduct  a  select  school  in  the  same 
place. 

—  Warren  S.  Welsh,  a  member  of  our  Senior  class 
during  the  Freshman  year,  represented  one  of  the 
Washington  and  Jefferson  literary  societies  at  their 
late  contest. 

—The  Rev.  J.  C.  Hunter,  '7<>,  has  resigned  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Mifflin  and  Jefferson  congrega- 
tion. Correspondents  will  hereafter  address  him 
at  Colorado  City,  Colorado. 

— John  McKee,  a  former  mendier  of  the  Sunior 
class,  was  married  two  weeks  since  to  a  Miss  C:ini- 
bell,  of  Plain  Grove  township.  John's  many  friends 
unite  in  wishing  him  much  happiness. 

— S.  G.  Huey,  '88,  intended  to  remain  in  town 
during  vacation,  but  was  called  home  a  few  day's 
before  school  opened  to  attend  to  some  business, 
and  will  not  be  back  till  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 


The  following  article  is  clipped  from  the  Wcsti'rn 
Sheaf,  published  in  Warren,  Marshall  Co.,  Minn.: 
A  call  having  been  made  by  the  Presbyterian  of  Red 
River,  for  the  services  of  Rev.  A.  H.  Carver,  that 
body  at  its  recent  session  appoiu'ed  a  committee 
consisting  of  Revs.  H.  M.  Dyckman  of  Casselton, 
Wm.  Travis  of  Fisher's  Landing,  and  J.  P.  Schell  of 


Euclid  to  take  cliarge  of  the  installation  exercises 
which  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  an  anthem  by  the 
choir,  after  which  Rev.  Wm.  Travis  offered  prayer 
following  which  Rev.  T.  F.  Allen  of  the  M.'e. 
church  of  this  place  read  a  portion  of  Scripture. 

Rev.  Dyckman  preached  the  installation  sermon, 
Rev.  Travis  delivered  the  charge  to  the  congregation, 
and  Rev.  Schell,  charge  to  the  minister.  The  entire 
program  of  exercises  was  exceedingly  interesting  and 
impressive,  and  was  listened  to  by  a  large  and  intel- 
ligent audience. 

After  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  congregation 
remained  for  a  time  congratulating  the  newly  in- 
stalled minister, — Rev.  Carver,  and  greeting  the 
former  pastor— Rev.  Dyckman.  Thus  a  new  impe- 
tus for  good  was  given  the  society  which  is  hoped 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  this  community. 

Vassar  College  is  determined  to  keep  in  the  front 
rank  in  providing  educational  facilities  for  the  young 
women  who  grace  its  halls.  Its  masculine  compet- 
itors, with  any  pretentions  to  completeness,  have 
gymnasiums,  and  Vassar's  alumntc  have  already 
raised  §7,500  of  a  necessary  $20,000  to  secure  one  for 
themselves.  Then  will  they  realize  the  truth  of  the 
ancient  saw  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  The 
new  departure  of  Vassar  may  have  a  wondrous  effect 
in  certain  directions.  A  girl  with  a  well-developed 
bicejDS  will  look  somewhat  incongruous  in  a  sleeveless 
dress,  and  close  acquaintance  with  Indian  clubs, 
dumb  bells,  and  parallel  bars  will  make  her  hands 
about  as  soft  as  a  well-liaked  brick.  And  should 
she  become  fond  of  the  ''nninly  art  of  self  defense,"^ 
it  is  more  than  jDOSsible  that  the  near  future  will  see 
a  troop  of  sun-browned  Vass-ir  maidens  watching 
Avith  interest  the  pugilistic  exhibitions  that  take  place 
in  iSIadison  Squai'e  Garden,  New  York.  Then  there 
is  another  phase  of  the  question.  It  may  be  that 
gymnastics  are  to  be  cultivated  as  a  part  of  the  do- 
mestic economy  training.  This  latter  is  the  most 
distressing  thought  of  all. 

—A  miniature  gold  mine  was  recently  discovered 
on  the  teeth  of  a  bullock  killed  near  San  Francisco. 
The  jaws,  with  the  teeth  attached,  were  boiled,  and 
when  exposed  to  view  the  entire  row  of  teeth  was 
found  to  be  thickly  covered  with  pure  gold,  and  con- 
siderable gold  was  also  found  in  the  pot  in  which 
the  head  was  boiled.  The  coating  was  submitted  to 
a  chemical  test  and  was  found  pure.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  animal  must  have  drank  from  some  stream 
abounding  with  the  precious  metal,  which  became 
attaclied,  grain  by  grain,  to  the  animal's  teeth. 
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VIA  SO  LIT  ARIA. 


AN  UXPUBLISHED  POEM  BY  HENRY  \V.  LONGFTLLOW. 


Alone  I  walk  ibe  peopled  city, 

Where  each  seems  happy  with  his  own  ; 
Oil,  friends,  I  ask  not  for  your  pity— 
I  walk  alone. 

No  more  for  me  yon  lake  rejoices; 

Though  moved  by  loving  airs  of  June, 
Oil !  birds,  your  sweet  and  piping  voices 
Are  out  of  tune. 

Ill  vain  for  me  the  elm  tree  arches 

Its  plumes  in  many  a  feathered  spray  ; 
In  vain  the  evenin.  s  starry  marches 
And  sunlit  day. 

In  vain  your  beauty,  summer  flowers  ; 

Ye  cannot  greet  these  cordial  eyes  ; 
They  gaze  on  other  lields  than  ours — 
On  other  skies. 

The  gold  is  rilled  from  the  cotier, 

The  blade  is  stolen  from  the  sheath  ; 
Life  has  but  one  more  boon  to  offer. 
And  that  is— death. 

Yet  well  I  know  the  voice  of  duty, 

And  therefore  life  and  health  must  crave, 
Though  she  who  gave  the  world  its  beauty 
Is  in  her  grave. 

1  live,  0  lost  one  !  for  the  living, 

Who  drew  their  earliest  life  from  thee, 
And  wait,  until  witli  glad  thanksgiving 
I  shall  I)e  free. 

For  life  to  me  i.s  a&  a  station 

Wherein  apart  a  traveller  stands — 
One  absent  long  from  home  and  nation, 
In  other  lands. 

And  I,  as  he  who  stands  and  listens. 

Amid  the  twilight's  chill  and  gloom, 
To  hear,  approaching  in  the  distance. 
The  train  for  home. 

For  death  shall  bring  another  mating, 

Beyond  the  shadows  ofjthe  tomb, 
On  yonder  shore  a  bride  is  waiting 
Until  I  come. 

In  yonder  fields  are  children  playing, 
And  there — oh  !  vision  of  delight! — 


I  see  the  child  and  mother  straying 
In  robes  of  white. 

Thou  then,  the  longing  heart  that  breakcst, 

Stealing  the  treasures  one  by  one, 
I'll  call  the  blessed  when  thou  makest 
The  parted — one. 

— St.  Joliiis  CoUc'i'mn. 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 


Man's  obligation  to  the  state  and  t!;e  state  as  the 
servant  of  man  have  long  been  incompatible  prob- 
lems in  the  economy  of  government. 

Corporate  responsibility  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  law 
that  pervades  society  and  defines  the  social  relations 
of  every  individual.  I\Ian,  through  a  natural  in- 
stinct, seeks  the  companionship  of  his  fellow  being, 
and  his  nature  w^ithout  that  companionship  is  divest- 
ed of  one  of  the  fundamental  functions  of  its  endow- 
ment. The  state  is  not  a  vast,  unwieldy  mechanism 
which  springs  into  action  by  chance,  exists  for  a 
time,  and  which  then  must  fall  to  destruction ;  but 
it  is  the  kindred  tie  that  binds  humanity  into  great 
moral  and  political  organizations.  The  nation  is  a 
moral^organisni,  containing  all  the  relations  of  life, 
and  it  is  maintained  through  the  institutions  and  by 
the  enactments  whicli  grow  out  of  these  relations. 
A  government  is  but  a  system  of  laws,  and  each  law 
to  be  binding  must  be  based  upon  a  moral  principle. 
A  nation's  social  standing  depends  upon  its  laws  be- 
ing judiciously  enacted  and  dispensed.  The  citizen, 
as  a  factor  in  this  great  social  organization,  is  a  moral 
agent  bound  to  fulfil  his  obligations  to  a  higher 
power;  and  the  nation  as  a  moral  individual  must 
be  obligated  to  that  supreme  power  to  which  it  owes 
its  origin.  The  citizen  is  accountable  for  every  law 
that  is  enacted  by  the  state,  and  the  statute  that  is 
not  based  upon  the  moral  law  bears  its  fruit  in  the 
corruption  of  the  citizen.  Man's  responsibility  to- 
the  state  is  reckoned  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
perfection.  In  a  republic  lilce  ours  where  we  stand 
upon  the  last  acquii-ed  round  of  political  ascendency, 
overlooking  the  vast  panorama  of  civilization,  we 
are  held  accoitntable  for  the  application  of  every 
les.son  that  can  be  gleaned  from  the  laden  treasuries 
of  history. 
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The  constitution  cf  a  government  is  but  the  out- 
growth of  its  history,  raul  every  amendment  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  nation's  progress.  The  constitation 
of  our  government  is  not  the  result  of  any  arbitrary 
decision  of  war,  but  of  phm,  foresight,  and  design. 
Before  its  framers  lay  the  volumes  of  recorded  his- 
tory and  the  legislation  of  past  ages.  A  strange 
combination  of  influences  directed  the  deliberations 
of  the  Federal  Congress.  That  body  was  to  under- 
take the  solution  of  the  severest  problem  that  had 
ever  entered  into  a  nation' <  destiny,  for  they  were 
about  to  write  down  upon  the  i^age  of  history  the  ul- 
timate idea  of  government.  They  had  already  vin- 
dicated tlieir  principles  in  the  high  court  of  war  with 
the  foremost  nation  of  the  world,  and  now  tliose 
principles  were  to  be  crystalized  into  a  national  code 
of  laws.  That  Congress  v.-as  not  only  to  consolidate 
the  vast  and  varied  interests  of  a  continent,  hut  to 
express  the  wiU-and  opinions  of  three  millions  of 
people  and,  amid  the  wreck  and  chaos  of  ruined  co- 
lonial governments,  rear  tiie  solid  superstructure  of  a 
great  re;)ublic.  Here,  within  the  walls  of  Independ- 
ence Hall,  met  Puritan  conservatism  and  Quaker 
tolerance  ;  here,  in  common  cause  were  enlisted  the 
democratic  opinions  of  the  Whig  and  the  royal  con- 
ceptions of  the  Tory;  and  in  the  blending  of  tliese 
heretofore  antagonistic  ideas  of  government  was  ef- 
fected the  fusion  of  elements  v.-hich  have  given  to 
A'uericaher  broad  and  towering  supremacy. 

Tiie  dogmatic  creeds  of  J^evv'  England  and  south- 
ern freedom  of  thought  vi-erc  merged  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  system  which  ahoKshed  the  Puritan  idea  of 
an  established  religion,  and  founded  a  government 
on  the  broadest  principles  of  religious  freedom  and 
political  security.  The  Quaker  in  turn  inserted  that 
element  into  the  American  social  SJ^'^tem  v.diich  has 
placed  her  far  in  advance  cf  the  institutions  of 
Europe,  and  forever  demonsfrated  that  arbitration  is 
tlie  proper  mode  for  the  settlement  of  all  !;ational  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  history  of  our  progress,  is  as  a  nation  the  record 
of  the  results  which  have  sprung  from  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  nations,  that  preat  problem  of  the 
relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  state  which  has  been 
the  theme  of  every  philosopher  and  statesman  from 
Aristotle  to  the  diplomatists  of  the  Eevolution,  and 
the  solutions  of  which  have  formed  the  annals  of 
every  nation  and  triumphed  in  the  systems  of  mod- 
ern republicanism.  Do  the  results  of  the  American 
solution  of  this  question  deserve  the  reputation  and 
honored  place  in  history  which  they  have  acquired? 
Have  tlie  citizens  of  this  republic  kept  secure  tliis 


great  trust,  and  can  our  history  show  results  that  will 
prove  the  advanced  standing  of  our  institutions? 

Our  history  reads  like  the  story  of  Utopia.  But 
yesterday,  we  were  a  handful  of  patriots  struggling 
for  supremacy;  to-c'ay,  we  are  a  mighty  people 
standing  upon  the  heights  of  political  excellence  tri- 
umphantly leviewing  the  crooked  pathway  of  our 
national  jjrogress.  Let  England's  queen  revel  in  her 
hoarded  wealth  of  foreign  plunder  while  her  king- 
dom totters  in  the  presence  of  nobler  systems;  let 
the  diplomatic  Bismarc'ic  look  down  from  his  Berlin 
palace  and  observe  liis  own  skilled  hand  quietlj' 
manipulating  the  powers  of  southern  Europe;  let 
the  imperial  Czar  tremble  in  the  presence  of  a 
threatening  v^olcano,  charged  by  the  enslaved  deni- 
zens of  the  northern  empire;  let  the  hermit  kings  of 
tlie  East  slumber  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  only  to  awaken  when  i  'leti  impet's  call 
announces  the  approaching  dawM  uf  iVee  thought ; 
but  let  America  peacefully  solve  !he  national  prob- 
lems of  her  age  while  Europe  an  l  the  East  tremble 
with  the  spasms  of  war  just  co::oluded,  or  the  pre- 
monitory sympt:imi  of  war  to  come. 

The  first  of  America's  problems  is  the  problem  of 
her  educational  and  politicxl  institiii  ions.  It  is  the 
solution  of  this  problem  that  has  given  our  nation 
her  supremacy  abroad  and  her  security  at  home. 
The  charactej  of  any  nation  depends  largely  upon 
the  character  of  her  leaders  who  are  the  outgrowth 
of  the  institutions  which  they  represent.  To-day 
the  world  is  just  beginning  to  comprehend  its  won- 
derful legacy  bequeathed  b.y  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  in  America.  No  longer  do  we  search  among 
the  ruined  sepulchres  of  antiquity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  rhetorician  and  orator ;  no  longer  do  we  stand 
bewildered  amid  the  tombs  of  Wes'.minster  Abbey 
and  admire  those  monuments  left  to  posterity  in  that 
city  of  departed  masters,  whose  slumbering,  remains 
testify  to  eight  centuries  of  the  world's  development ; 
but  yonder  lie  Webster  and  Adams,  whose  eloquent 
hps  once  proclaimed  tiie  true  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
and  whose  memories  shall  be  treasured  forever  as  the 
rich  possession  of  mankind.  In  the  coming  cycles 
of  time,  when  freedom  and  liberty  shall  establish  the 
constitution  of  all  government,  the  teeming  millioni> 
of  mankind  will  deposit  no  troph.ies  on  the  sejiul- 
chres  of  kings,  but  vv-ill  pilgrim  to  the  sacred  shades 
of  Mount  Vernon  or  the  martyr's  shrine  at  Spring- 
field, and  there  kindle  anew  their  patriotism  over 
the  ashes  of  Wasliington  and  Lincoln.  The  modern 
traveler  when  he  visits  our  national  capitol  has  his 
attention  drawn  tov/ard  Arlington  Heights.  There, 
a  quarter  of  a  ceiitury  ago,  dwelt  the  great  inipcrator 
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of  the  Rebeliiun  ;  on  that  beautiful  huidsciipe  toiled 
the  l)elabored  bondsman ;  the  towering  domes  of 
that  proud  capital  never  excited  patriotism  in  the 
heart  of  a  slave;  but  to-day  Arlington  Heights, 
decided  with  the  monuments  of  our  martyred  dead, 
stands  a  fit  emblem  of  that  heroic  struggle  wh^se 
crimson  shower  purged  and  established  the  honor  of 
our  institutions. 

Our  vast  territory  is  washed  by  two  oceans  and  the 
greatest  chain  of  lakes  on  the  globe.  The  Mississippi 
rising  amid  the  bleak  forests  of  the  north,  rolls  stead- 
ily southward  and  enters  the  sea  amid  the  orange 
groves  that  line  the  shores  of  the  Gulf.  When  the 
great  Napoleon  signed  the  treaty  that  gave  us  Louis- 
iana, he  forever  gave  to  England  a  maritime  rival. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  sea  have  oc- 
curred the  gretjt  events  of  civilized  history.  Starting 
around  the  Mediterranean  it  now  envelops  the  At- 
lantic, but  as  the  course  of  empire  is  moving  west- 
ward, the  Pacific  shall  soon  be  the  theatre  of  action 
and  this  achievement  shall  be  our  own. 

The  American  idea  of  government  has  already 
taken  hold  of  the  nations  and  is  iiioving  on  toward 
an  ultimate  conquest.  The  unsettled  powers  of 
Europe  are  striving  for  deliveranoe  from  the  rut  of 
tyranny.  France,  rising  from  the  cruel  shock  of  Xe- 
polean's  lost  power  is  slowly  solving  the  problem. 
England's  day  of  regal  authority  is  almost  ended. 
The  powers  of  Central  Europe  are  fast  yielding  to 
the  cry  of  the  disfranchised  masses.  Asia,  the  Dark 
Continent,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  are  catching 
the  spii-it  of  our  institutions,  and  the  dark  cloud  is 
now  disappearing  before  the  bright  rays  of  the  dawn- 
ing era.  The  Anglo  Saxon  race,  true  to  the  spirit  of 
its  mission,  is  destined  soon  to  surround  the  globe 
and  inhabit  every  clime;  when  this  race  of  destiny 
shall  establish  its  great  cosmopolitan  idea,  the  world 
emerging  from  the  philosophy  of  darkness  shall 
bask  in  the  genial  sun  of  modern  republicanism. 

America  to-day  has  solved  the  problem  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  crucible  of  war,  in  the  slow  and  steady 
growth  of  public  sentiment,  in  the  calm  and  meas- 
ured progress  of  legislation,  have  been  decided  the 
issues  which  have  determined  our  political  destiny ; 
but  there  is  still  another  problem  which  rests  with 
America  for  solution— a  problem  the  unfolding  of 
which  eff'ects  not  only  our  own  future  but  the  future 
of  a  world — the  problem  of  our  religious  institutions. 
Christianity,  the  central  and  controling  principle  of 
our  national  life,  has  steadily  moved  westward  hand 
in  hand  with  the  impulsive  pioneers  of  civilization, 
until,  to-day,  the  chimes  of  the  church  bells  rising  I 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  are  answered  yonder  I 


where  the  waters  of  the  distant  Pacific  lave  the  gold- 
en sands  from  the  slopes  of  the  rugged  Sierras.  But 
this  spirit  is  not  confined  within  our  own  borders, 
the  mission  work  of  America  is  circling  back  over 
the  trodden  paths  of  civilization  and  lifting  from 
oriental  darkness  those  nations  lost  in  heathenism, 
even  in  the  ancient  cradle  of  the  race  where  were 
delivered  the  first  messnges  of  truth  fresh  from  the 
lips  of  the  Son  of  God.  LIkc  the  sun  in  his  majestic 
course  it  is  here  lost  in  the  struggling  deserts  of  hu- 
manity, there  basking  for  a  moment  in  the  hope  of 
victory,  then  clouded  with  superstition  and  despair, 
it  is  moving  on  to  a  final  victory,  when  it  will  burst 
forth  in  all  its  true  brilliancy  to  gild  the  last  minutes 
of  the  world's  existence. 

Thus  in  a  land  of  written  constitutional  liberty 
where  slavery  marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  acquired  territory,  it  was  reserved 
for  us  to  teach  the  world  that  under  the  American 
banner,  tlie  songs  of  freedom  should  no  longer  bo 
faintly  sung;  that  while  Garibaldi,  Victor  Emanuel, 
and  every  great  and  good  man  in  the  world  was 
struggling,  suffering  and  dying,  sometimes  on  the 
scafibld,  sometimes  in  the  dungeon,  and  often  on  the 
battle  field  rendered  immortal  by  tiieir  blood  and 
their  valor,  'Republican  Liberty,'  'Freedom  of 
Thought,'  'Christianity,'  and  'Universal  Education,' 
the  prime  American  ideas  were  marching  in  tri- 
umphal procession  through  the  arches  of  freedom, 
destined  to  emancipate  the  world  from  the  dominion 
of  that  despotism  which  has  so  long  fettered  liberty 
and  corrupted  conscience.  It  remains  for  the 
American  people  consecrated  by  the  bloody  covenant 
of  war  to  guard  well  these  mighty  principles,  and 
when  the  scroll  of  recorded  history  shall  have  been 
unrolled  and  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  Him  who 
is  the  King  of  nations,  may  there  be  crowned  in  final 
triuniph  before  the  thronging  millions  of  eternity,, 
the  results  of  the  American  problem. 


THE  DEIFIED  GANGES. 

EY  W.  M.  BARR,  '88. 

The  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  certain  rivers  seems 
to  have  been  quite  common  among  idolatrous  na- 
tions and  incidents  connected  with  their  mythical 
origin  and  their  worship  are  strangely  interesting  ; 
especially  so  are  those  associated  with  that  most 
noted  of  deified  rivers, — the  Ganges. 
I  Hindoo  mythology  attributed  the  origin  of  this 
I  river,  to  the  descent  of  the  goddess  Gunga  from 
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heaven,  who  is  represented  as  a,  white  woman  wear- 
ing a  crown  and  sitting  on  a  certain  sea-animal. 

The  account  and  object  of  the  descent  of  the  god- 
dess which  is  related  witli  considerable  minuteness 
in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Hindoos,  is  in  substance  as 
follows  :  A  certain  king  committed  the  sacrificing 
of  a  horse  to  his  sixty  thousand  sons.  The  reigning 
power  in  heaven  being  jealous  of  the  king,  descend- 
ed to  the  earth  and  after  having  assumed  a  different 
shape,  stole  the  horse  and  carried  into  patalu  and 
placed  it  near  a  certain  sage.  The  sixty  thousand 
sons  after  a  fruitless  search  through  the  earth,  final- 
ly found  the  horse  in  patalu  standing  by  the  sage 
who  was  absorbed  in  devotions  supposing  him  to 
have  stolen  the  horse  they  immediately  administered 
a  severe  beating  upon  him.  The  sage,  recovering 
from  his  abstraction  of  mind,  by  some  superhuman 
power  reduced  them  all  to  ashes.  The  king  heard 
no  more  of  his  sons  for  a  long  tin)e  until  he  was  one 
day  informed  of  their  sad  fate.  Immediately  he  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  sage  to  solicit  for  his  sons.  The 
sage  informed  the  messenger  that  he  would  restore 
them  to  the  king  only  on  the  condition  that  the  god- 
dess Gunga  would  descend  to  the  earth.  The  king 
ofi'ered  a  sacrifice,  left  his  throne  and  lived  as  a  her- 
mit and  died  in  the  forest.  At  length  after  many 
years,  at  the  intercession  of  a  great-grandson  of  the 
dead  king,  the  goddess  descended  to  earth  and  it  is 
further  related  that  as  soon  as  she  fell,  the  sixty 
thousand  sons  of  the  king  ascended  to  heaven  in 
chariots.  Such  are  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  Ganges,  as  related  in  the  sacred 
works  and  although  so  incredible  to  us,  the  dark 
Hindoo,  bound  in  the  fetters  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, receives  the  account  with  undoubting  faith 
in  its  truthfulness  and  counts  it  life's  greatest  good 
to  die  in  or  within  sight  of  the  waters  of  the  sacred 
stream. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  worship  of  the 
Ganges  can  only  be  judged  when  we  consider  the 
immense  population  of  the  country,  the  naturally 
religious  disposition  of  the  people  and  the  number- 
less blessings  their  religion  declares  to  accrue  to 
those  who  worship  the  river.  Festivals  are  held  at 
places  on  the  river,  considered  to  be  particularly 
sacred.  The  times  when  these  festivals  are  liekl  are 
fixed  by  the  sacred  writings.  These  writings  assert 
that  if  a  person,  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  crimes 
touches  the  waters  of  the  river  and  at  the  same  time 
sincei'ely  desires  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  they  will 
be  immediately  forgiven  and  further,  that  he  who 
thinks  of  the  Ganges,  though  he  be  eight  hundred 


miles  awav  at  the  time,  shall  be  freed  from  sin  and 
entitled  to  heaven. 

Such  is  the  belief  in  the  efiicacy  of  the  waters  that 
Hindoos  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  enduring  untold 
hardships,  in  order  that  they  might  bathe  in  the 
river  and  carry  homeward  some  of  the  waters  for 
sacrificial  and  medical  purposes.  OTten  they  bear 
with  them  the  bones  of  relatives,  whose  bodies  were 
burnt  far  from  the  river,  which  they  throw  into  the 
waters  in  the  hope  that  it  will  bring  salvation  to  the 
deceased. 

A  curious  story  is  told  in  one  of  their  works  which 
illustrates  their  belief  in  the  saving  powers  of  the 
waters. 

"A  Bramhun,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  greatest 
crimes,  was  devoured  by  wild  beasts ;  his  bones  only 
remained.  A  crow  took  up  one  of  these  benes,  and 
was  carrying  it  over  the  Ganges,  whe;i  smother  bird 
darting  upon  it,  the  crow  let  the  bo  le  faib  As  soon 
as  the  bone  touched  the  Ganges,  the  Bramhun  sprang 
to  life,  and  was  ascending  to  b  iaven,  when  the 
messenger  of  Youmu,  the  judge  >  f  th^j  dead,  seized 
upon  him,  as  a  great  sinner. 

At  this  time  Narayunu's  messengers  interfered 
and  pleaded,  that  the  sins  of  this  man,  since  one  of 
j  his  bones  had  touched  the  Ganges,  were  all  done 
away.  The  appeal  was  made  to  Vishnoo,  who  de- 
cided in  the  Bramhun's  favor.  The  Bramhun  im- 
mediately went  to  heaven." 

The  greatest  solicitude  of  the  dying  Hindoo  is  to 
end  the  last  moment  of  his  earthly  life  near  the 
Ganges.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  the  dying 
have  been  dragged  from  their  beds  and  carried  long 
distances  and  left  to  die  on  the  river  b.anks.  Some- 
times the  relatives  of  the  dying  man  remain  and  in 
his  final  agonies  spread  the  sediment  of  the  river  ou 
his  breast  and  wrote  the  name  of  some  deity  on  it. 
It  is  considered  a  great  disgrace  for  a  man  to  die 
away  from  the  Ganges,  for  according  to  their  notion, 
he  not  only  does  not  receive  the  help  of  the  goddess 
in  his  dying  moments  but  makes  his  after  memory 
ignominious.  Manj^ofthe  horrifying  customs  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  this  river  have  been 
abolished  since  India  came  under  English  rule. 
Manj'  are  disposed  to  pick  holes  in  the  policy  of 
England  with  lesser  nations  but  as  respecting  India 
it  can  be  truthfully  said,  that  in  that  land  at  least, 
England  has  done  much  to  elevate  and  ennoble  a  race 
sunk  into  the  lowest  depths  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. 

— Columbia's  librarj-  has  received  an  addition  of 
15,000  volumes  during  the  past  year. 
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SATISFACTION  TV/0  TIMES. 


The  following  luies,  copied  from  an  exchange  are  sus- 
ceptible of  two  meanings.  A  cross  old  bachelor  reads  the 
first  and  tliird  and  second  and  fourth  lines  together,  and 
seems  to  find  an  internal  satisfaction  in  reading  them  thus, 
from  some  cause  or  other  : 

The  man  must  lead  a  happy  life 
Who  is  directed  by  his  wife  ;. 
Who's  free  from  matrimonial  chaiiis 
Is  sure  to  suffer  for  his  pains. 

Adam  could  find  no  peace, 
Until  ho  saw  a  woman's  face. 
When  Eve  was  given  as  a  mate, 
Adam  was  in  a  happy  slate. 

fn  all  the  female  hearts  appear 
Truth,  darling  of  a  heart  sincere  ; 
Hypocrisy,  deceit  and  pride. 
Ne'er  known  in  woman  to  reside. 

What  tongue  is  aijle  to  unfold 
The  worth  in  women  wc  behold  ; 
The  falsehood  that  in  women  ilv.-ell 
Is  almost  imperceptible. 

Fooled  be  the  foolish  man,  I  say. 
Who  will  not  yield  to  woman's  sway  ; 
Who  changes  from  liis  singleness 
Is  sure  of  perfect  happiness. 


Bewake  of  Bovs  that  Sikg.— I  once  heard  a  boy 
going  down  street  singing  a,t  the  top  of  his  lungs. 
"Dare  to  do  right,  dare  to  be  true!"  singing  it  so  loud 
that  he  woke  up  ail  the  babies  on  the  block  and  set 
every  lost  dog  in  the  ward  to  barking,  and  as  he 
sang  he  smashed  a  window,  broke  a  chicken's  leg 
with  a  stone,  "sassed"  a  market  wagon,  shot  a  form- 
er in  the  eye  with  a  "nigger  shooter,"  hit  a  dog  with 
a  shinny  club  that  made  poor  Carlo  howl  till  his 
back  ached,  pulled  a  picket  off  the  fence,  slapped  a 
little  boy  and  took  his  cookie  away  from  him.  He 
disappeared  inside  the  school-room,  and  above  all 
other  voices  I  could  hear  his  soulful  shriek  in  the 
morning  song,  "Oh,  how  I  love  my  teacher."  And 
before  prayer  was  over  he  inked  a  boy's  nose,  put 
tTO  bent  pins  where  they  would  do  the  most  harm, 
salted  a  claim  of  shoemaker's  wax  on  the  teacher's 
chair,  scratched  his  name  on  the  desk  with  a  pen,  ate 
an  apple  and  fired  the  core  into  the  ear  ot  the  good 
boy  with  a  thin  neck,  who  was  never  tardy  or  absent. 
— Burdeiie. 


—The  Second  Adventists  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  are 
making  preparations  for  the  end  of  the  world,  which 
they  predict  will  surely  come  the  19lh  of  May. 


THE  HA  BITIL I L  DR  UNK. i  RD  DEFINED. 

The  term  "habitual  drunkard"  is  thus  defined  by 
a  Maryland  judge :  "An  habitual  drunkard  was  such 
person  as  had  acquired  the  habit  of  getting  drunk 
frequently;  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  such  a 
person  should  be  always  drunk,  or  that  he  had  to  be 
drunk  every  day  or  every  week;  but  that  if  he  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  drinking  to  drunkenness,  al- 
though there  might  be  periods  or  intervals  when  he 
was  sober,  he  was  to  be  regarded  as -an  habitual 
drunkard,  witliin  the  meaning  of  the  lav/.  The  law 
is  a  police  regulation,  and  intended  to  prevent  the 
sale  to  such  persons  as  had  such  a  habit,  because  in 
such  case  one  drink  was  supposed  to  be  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  desire  for  more,  probably  beyond 
his  control,  and  render  likely  such  indulgence  as 
might  result  in  disorderly  conduct,  and  possibly 
breach  of  the  peace  and  other  evil  consequences." 

President  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  argues  in  a 
late  number  cf  the  iYoW/t  American  Rcviav  that  the 
dropping  of  Greek  out  of  the  academic  course  iiy 
any  one  instituiion  as  Harvard  has  permitted  to  be 
done,  is  a  breach  of  good  faith  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  There 
is  of  course  the  widest  possible  difference  of  stand- 
ard between  the  various  colleges  of  the  country  ;  and 
the  radical  objection  holds  that  the  degree  no  longer 
tells  "how  much  and  how  well  a  man  has  studied." 
Yet  the  language  of  a  college  diploma  is  that  its  pos- 
sessor is  entitled  "to  the  honors  and  dignities  which 
are  by  all  men  everywhere  accorded  to  this  degree." 
And  this  does  mean  that  the  graduate  is  supposed  to 
have  studied  four  years  under  the  guidance  of  his 
college ;  and  that  a  large  part  of  his  study  has 
been  iu  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  President 
Porter's  point  seems  to  be  well  taken.  There  are  of 
course  dishonest  schools  of  all  sorts.  They  are  to  be- 
left  out  of  the  account.  But  "the  Arts"  means  Greek 
and  Latin  almost  as  much  as  "Medicine"  means- 
Physiology  and  Materia  Medica,  or  as  "the  Law"' 
means  a  knov/ledge  of  contracts  and  of  forms  of 
procedure — Exchange. 

— Some  excitement  has  been  caused  in  Georgia 
over  the  discovery  of  a  tree,  the  limbs  of  which  are 
said  to  be  thickly  studded  with  cotton  balls,  in  which 
is  hidden  away  the  finest  kind  of  cotton,  equal  in 
quality  to  any  ever  raised  in  the  South.  The  tree 
was  discovered  by  a  number  of  negros  who  were 
clea,ring  up  a  field  in  Clarkesboro  district,  Jackson 
county.  It  is  about  fifteen  feet  high  and  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  the  limbs  commencing  at  a  distance  of 
five  feet  from  the  ground. 
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HE  Music  Department  has  thus  far  been  very 
successful.  Under  the  efiicieni  manage- 
nient  cf  Prof.  Aualm,  the  number  of  students 
has  increased  so  rapidly,  and  such  thorough  work 
has  been  done  that  no  one  doubts  that  Westmin- 
ster has  added  io  her  course  just  what  she  has 
long  stood  in  need  of.  It  sosms  certain  that  if  it 
continues  to  grow  in  favor  that  the  services  of  an 
assistant  will  soon  be  needed.  The  new  upright 
piano  which  has  recently  been  placed  in  the  con- 
servatory is  a  very  fine  one.  It  was  bought  be- 
cause another  was  needed  by  the  department,  and 
also  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  hire  one  for  use  at 
public  entertainments  connected  with  the  col- 
lege. We  are  glad  for  Westminster'^  sake  to  say 
that  she  prospers  so  well,  and  feel  sure  that  this 
year  v.'ill  mark  an  era  in  hei-  history. 

T  T  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  in  oar  columns  of  the 
■»•  recent  lecture  by  John  B.  Gougb,  and  of  the 
lecturer  himself.  Though  time  has  robbed  him 
of  some  of  his  f-ormer  power,  yet  he  still  pos- 
sesses wondei'ful  vigor  when  before  his  audience. 
We  doubt  not  that  the  excitement  of  the  occasion 
brings  back  to  him  a  part  of  the  strength  of  his 


eai'iier  years,  and  stimalate.5  him  to  exertion 
which  otherrvi.se  would  be  impossible.  To  those 
who  heard  him  for  the  first  tims  he  seemed  as 
strong  as  a  man  much  younger,  but  those  who 
have  heard  him  before  say  thit  ha  ha?  lost  much 
in  power -and  energy. 

Of  his  lecture  it  is  neodles-i  to  speak  in  terms 
of  commendation.  Words  are  weak  when  at- 
tempting to  describe  the  indescribable.  He 
seemed  to  make  no  attempt  to  choose  his  forms 
of  expression,  but  there  was  that  in  his  language 
and  manner  which  was  more  effective  than 
smoothly  flowing  sentences  and  polished  oratory. 
We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  give  our  readers  an 
outline  of  his  lecture,  for  without  the  earnestness 
which  he  breathed  into  it  they  coa.d  g  iin  but  a 
dim  idea  of  its  pov/er  and  grari  leur.  Any 
sketch,  however  full,  would  be  lo  nure  like  the 
lecture  when  delivered  than  thi  dfa.l,  cold  body 
is  like  the  living,  active,  thinking /nan. 

One  sentence  only  we  quote,  because  it  is  wor- 
thy the  careful  consideration  of  all,  and  especially 
hero,  whsro  oO  m-^ny  charictars  are  being  formed. 
In  speaking  of  the  true  gentleman,  he  said  "he 
must  be  noble,  truthful,  chivalric,  pure  in  speech 
and  in  life." 


O  one  can  any  longer  doubt  that  there  are 
few  temperance  speakers  on  the  platform 
to-day  doing  a  more  effective  ^vork  than  John  B. 
Finch.  W^herever  he  goes  he  is  listened  to 
with  unusual  interest,  and  Iiis  words  never  fail 
to  make  impressions  which  linger  long  with  every 
hearer.  There  are  too  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  regard  the  evil  of  intemperance  as  not 
a  very  serious  one,  who  do  not  realize  what  a 
powerful  infiuencc  it  has  in  business,  in  politics, 
and  in  almost  every  department  of  public  and 
private  interest,  who  do  not  know,  in  fact,  v,-hat 
liquor  corporations  and  liquor  men  have  done 
and  are  doing  to  debase  and  to  ruin  the  man,  to 
undermine  the  vary  foundations  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions, and  to  call  diwa  the  veageancj  of  heav- 
en— who  do  not  know  what  it  can  do  and  will  do 
unless  arrested  in  its  fearful  progfess  by  the  loy- 
al Christian  citizens  of  our  land.  L<:'t  all  such 
list  :n  t:!  the  logic  of  Mr.  Finch.    Let  all  such 
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hear  him  as  he  clopictg  the  scenes  of  misery  aud 
want,  of  debauchery  and  crime,  of  suffering  and 
pain,  in  every  large  city  of  our  land.  Let  him 
tell  thetn,  in  his  own  wards  oi'  foi-ce  aud  meaning, 
how  happy  homes  have  been  rained,  how  prom- 
ising lives  have  been  wrecks  1,  and  immortal  souls 
lost  forever ;  and  let  him  show  how  intemper- 
ance is  tightening  its  grasp  upon  every  kind  of 
business,  and  upon  every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  how  mor  ility  aud  religion  mast  suf- 
fer, and  all  that  is  good  and  noble  and  pure  and 
elevating  mu'^t  give  place  to  what  is  vile  and  de- 
basi'i;,'.  and  th^y  v/iii  b3  aroused,  and  see  too 
cleariy  the  enormil_y  of  the  evil  and  the  necessi- 
ty for  work.  Tne  time  is  coming,  is  almost  hero, 
when  no  man  can  afford  to  be  iadiffdrent,  \yhen 
everyone;  v^'iii  have  to  aosume  an  uititude  on  this 
great  question,  either  for  or  against  it.  The 
sooner  every  one  sees  his  duty  and  does  it,  the 
sooner  v.'ili  the  work  be  done  a:ul  the  power  of 
the  evil  b3  broken.  Lab  us  hope  there -v/iii  s^ou 
be  more  men  in  the  fleld  like  Mr.  Finsh,  so  earn- 
est, so  faithful,  and  so  convInGing  in  argument. 

y  T  is  usually  connd^irad  that  oai-  eastaru  col- 
ioges.  Harvard,  Y-ile,  ot-j ,  ara  thi  leading  col- 
leges of  this  country,  and  i.n  oas  sense  they  are. 
Being  the  oldest,  they  have  done  much  toward 
lifting  the  nation  to  its  present  high  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  respect  to  en- 
lightenment and  culture  and  for  this  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  give  them  full  credit.  To  theru  our 
nation  has  owed  some  of  the  master  minds  that 
have  directed  her  a&aira  in  times  of  prosperity, 
and  counseled  her  in  days  of  darkness  and  ad- 
versity. To  them  the  culture  of  our  nation  looks 
for  still  further  advancemeut,  and  on  them  it  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  for  direction  and  guid- 
ance. Perhaps  no  greater  influence  is  e.xerted 
upon  the  educational  affairs  of  this  country  than 
by  our  New  England  colleges.  They  are  v/atched 
with  eager  eyes,  and  many  institutions  all  over 
the  laud  are  ready  to  follovv'  their  example.  That 
thsy  realize  to  some  extent,  if  not  as  fully  as  they 
should,  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them  is  i 
shown  by  the  refusal  of  the  authorities  of  Har- ! 
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vard  College  to  make  attendance  on  morning 
prayers  optional  to  ail  students  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  to  others  upon  the  desire  of 
their  parents  or  guardians.  We  quote  from  the 
Cornell  "  Sun "  the  reasons  given  for  this  re- 
fusal: "First,  that  the  college  can  ill  afford  the 
loss  of  reputation  which  v.-ould  ensue  on  its  be- 
ing the  first  of  all  the  literary  institutions  of 
New  England  to  abandon  religious  observances. 
Second,  that  there  is  an  intrinsic  fitness  in  devo- 
tional services  in  educational  institutions.  If 
abolished  there  would  be  placed  upon  that  de- 
partment a  signature  of  insignificance.  Next, 
that  as  the  daily  religious  service  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  means  of  moral  and  religious  benefit 
to  students,  it  is  a  daily  reminder  of  spiritual 
relation  s  raid  cf  a  higher  and  Letter  than  this 
earthly  life." 

The  first  of  the  reasons  given  above  might  be 
considered  purely  politic  detracting  much  from 
the  credit  due  those  having  the  matter  in  charge 
for  their  refusal.  However,  the  second  and 
third  reasons  contain  the  true  principles  on 
v»'hic  h  all  such  petitions  should  be  refused.  In 
the  associations  of  college  life  and  the  pursuit 
of  intellectual  attainments  there  is  a  very  strong 
tend  tncy  to  drift  unconsciously  farther  aud  far- 
ther away  from  those  things  which  tend  toward 
moral  advancement,  and  it  is  indeed  ])rop3r  that 
by  attendance  at  morning  services  the  students 
bo  reminded  daily  of  "their  spiritual  relations" 
and  of  a  higher  life. 

HE  I:  cautifal  weather  of  the  past  two  weeks 
^ — ^  has  been  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  every 
\yesi.minster  boy  and  girl.  Winter  lingered  so 
long  in  our  mid-jt  and  made  himself  so  seversl}' 
felt  that  the  coming  of  Spring  with  all  the  at- 
tsnda.it  joys  v/as  hailed  with  great  heartiness. 
It  may  be  that  these  mild  invigorating  days  havo 
not  caused  any  marked  increase  of  interest  in 
class-room  v/ork  or  given  to  any  considerable 
number  a  new  impulse  to  engage  with  greater 
earnestness  in  other  literary  work ;  but  one 
thing  is  cartain,  it  has  ravi^'ed  among  the  boys 
many  old  sports,  and  v.'Hl  bring  about  good  re- 
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suits,  by  giving  exercise  and  by  diverting  the 
mind  from  college  work,  if  only  for  a  little  while 
each  day. 

The  student  who  lives  among  his  books  and  cul- 
tivates his  intellect  at  the  expense  of  his  health, 
whoso  only  exarcise  is  the  exercise  of  the  miad , 
will  realize  when  too  late  the  folly  of  his  course. 
A  sound  mind  and  sound  body  make  the  man, 
and  one  can  give  little  satisfaction,  little  comfort, 
without  the  other.  Thab  both  body  and  mind 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  proper  cire  and  culture  no 
one  doubts,  and  yet  almost  every  student  neglects 
to  consider  this  fact  with  the  seriousness  he 
should.  Too  many,  indeed,  can  never  be  made  to 
believe  that  physical  culture  is  a  necessity,  a  du- 
ty, until  sad  sxperience  brings  its  lesson,  and 
vain  regrets  and  blighted  hopes  and  fading  pros- 
pects fill  life  v.'ith  misery  and  sorrow. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  students  generally  ex- 
ercise so  little.  As  for  Westminster,  her  gym- 
nasium is  patronized  too  seldom.  We  know 
there  is  little  enough  apparatus  in  the  gymnasium 
building,  but  certainly  the  proper  use  of  v/liat  we 
have  would  bring  good  results.  [And  just  here  it 
may  be  to  the  point  to  say  that  we  are  in  need  of 
a  p»iec3  of  ground  where  base-ball,  foot-ball,  and 
sports  of  a  similar  nature  can  be  engaged  in,  and 
where  that  exercise  can  be  taken  which  is  more 
congenial  and  more  beneficial  than  the  attractions 
the  gymnasium  offers.  We  thiuk  this  is  a  mat- 
ter whose  importance  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
too  long  ovei'looked.  It  is  now  extremely  difii- 
cult  to  hire  for  any  price  a  suitable  piece  of 
ground  within  a  reasonable  distance  f  rom  town. 
It  is  hoped  by  every  student  that  the  college 
authorities  regard  this  matter  as  worthy  their 
consideration,  and  that  they  will  make  an  endeav- 
or to  procure,  if  possible,  a  few  acres  to  be  used 
for  the  above  purpose.  These  sports  surely 
should  be  encouraged.  It  seems  that  a  field  for 
athletic  sports  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  college 
property,  and  the  students  of  Westminster  very 
respectfully  request  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  do 
the  best  they  can  for  them  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  feeling  sure  that  the  money  thus  expend- 
el  will  pay  good  interest 


NEWSPAPERS  OF  TO-DA  Y. 

People  generally,  and  even  those  Avho  ra;iy  be 
termed^steady  readers  and  close  observers,  have  but 
a  faint  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  influence 
the  press  of  this  country  has  attained.  From  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  advance  pages  of  the  1885 
edition  of  !he  American  Newspaper  Directory,  issued 
May  1st,  by  Geo.  P.  Eowell  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  it 
appears  that  there  are  14,147  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals published  in  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
of  these  the  United  States  has  12,973,  an  average  of 
one  paper  for  every  3,867  persons.  la  1884  the  total 
number  of  newspapers  was  less  by  823.  than  at 
present,  and  while  tliegain  this  year  is  not  so  marked 
as  in  some  previous  years,  it  is  still  considerable. 
Kansas  shows  the  greatest  increase,  the  number  be- 
ing 78,  while  Illinois  follows  with  a  gain  of  77.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  that  New  York,  the  scene  of  so 
much  political  activity  during  the  last  campaign, 
should  have  only  about  one-third  as  many  new 
papers  as  the  state  of  Pennsplvania.  As  an  index 
to  the  comparative  growth  and  prosperity  of  different 
sections  of  the  country,  especially  the  Territories, 
the  number  of  new  papers  forms  an  interesting  study, 
and  mny  well  occupy  the  attention  of  the  curious. 


.1  NEW  FEMALE  CO  LEGE. 

Tbe  buildings  at  Biyu  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  new  college  for  women  will  be  ready  the  coming 
summer,  and  tlie  first  term  v/ill  open  in  September. 
The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  was  $200,000,  and  they 
are  pronounced  the  equal  of  those  at  Vassar.  The 
college  was  founded  through  the  bequests  of  the  late 
Joseph  W.  Taylor,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  who 
furnished  the  money  for  the  buildings,  besides  en- 
dowing the  institution  with  $800,000.  Dr.  James  C. 
Rhodes  is  the  president,  and  he  announces  that  the 
purpose  of  the  college  is  to  offer  to  women  all  the 
advantages  of  the  best  collegiate  education.  The 
course  of  study  will  be  nearly  identical  with  that  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  an  institution  of  the 
highest  rank.  There  is  to  be  a  commodious,  well 
appointed  gymnasium,  and  the  corps  of  teachers  will 
be  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  county.--iYeit'.s 


—\  Vassar  girl  writes  :  "I  havn't  seen  a  man  in  a 
month  of  Sundays.  We  were  out  taking  a  'consti- 
tutional' Saturday,  and  came  across  a  scarecrow  in  a 
cornfield.  All  the  girls  ran  for  it  at  once,  and  I  only 
managed  to  secure  a  part  of  one  of  the  skirts  of  its 
coat.    Still,  it  was  something."— i^.r. 
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EXCHANGES. 

The  Moiunouth  CoUc(jian  is  a  very  ably  edited  col- 
lege paper.  The  news  department  is  well  filled. 
The  literary  department  contains  two  very  good 
articles,  ''The  Hnguenofs,"'  and,  "The  Catholocism 
of  the  Nobility."  It  wonld  add  mnch  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  paper,  if  it  winild  adopt  the  regular 
journal  form. 

— We  notice  in  the  Oai  that  several  Sophomores 
of  Allegheny  College,  have  made  the  "Junior  classi- 
fication." This  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  in  that 
college.  They  claim  U)  have  a  good  four  years 
course,  but  any  person  of  ordinary  ability  can,  with 
a  little  shoving,  get  through  in  three  years. 

— The  April  number  of  CoUrge  Cabinet  contains  a 
very  logical  treatise  on  the  "Origin  of  Government." 
It  criticizes  an  exchange  for  saying,  "That  govern- 
ment is  a  necessary  evil"  and  "That  it  is  of  human 
origin."  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  writer  un- 
derstands what  he  is  talking  about.  This  article,  if 
nothing  else,  shows  that  the  department  of  "Politi- 
cal Philosophy"  is  a  success.  The  following  is  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  article  : 

"Government  is  requisite  for  the  prese.-valion  of 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  community.  It  is  as 
essential  for  the  complete  attainment  of  all  our 
aims  and  purposes  as  is  our  physical  constitution. 
It  is,  therefore,  as  all  the  best  thinkeis  and  philoso- 
phers of  ancient  and  modern  times  have  agreed  in 
declaring,  beneficient  ordinance  of  God,  designed  for 
the  advancement  of  human  interests,  it  must  have 
its  origin  from  the  Allwise  creator.  Tliis  being  the 
case,  we  must  believe  that  the  sole  ultimate  source 
from  which  government  authoritv  springs  is  the  will 
of  God." 

The  Beacon  from  Boston  University  is  a  paper  of 
unusual  merit.  It  bears  much  the  same  relation  to 
College  Journalism,  as  the  culture  and  refinement  of 
Boston  does  to  the  other  American  cities.  It  very 
ably  discusses  "The  College  Curriculum"  both  pro 
and  con. 


—The  college  papers  of  the  United  States  are  doing 
good  work  in  drawing  the  students  of  different  col- 
leges together,  showing  the  various  methods  of  in- 
struction, wiping  out  old  prejudices,  getting  the 
young  men  better  acquainted  and  uniting  them  in 
the  bonds  of  a  common  aim  and  interest  — r/ie  Uni- 
vcrsitij  Courier. 


—Henry  \^'ard  Beecher's  average  at  Amlierst  is 
said  to  have  been  only  57  on  a  scale  of  100. 


MUSIC  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 


BY  r.  M.  AUSTIN. 

To  a  great  many  persons  thestudv  of  music  means 
nothing  more  than  a  pleasant  past  time,  a  giving  of 
so  much  time  to  mere  amusement;  but  that  this 
view  is  being  rapidly  dispelled  and  music  as  an  art 
and  a  science  is  being  given  its  jilace  as  such,  I  need 
but  refer  to  the  secular  press  of  the  day  and  the 
actions  taken  by  a  great  number  of  our  colleges  and 
educational  institutions  in  establishing  musical  de- 
paitments,  thus  acknowledging  its  educational  ad- 
vantages. 

Perdaps  if  a  few  effects  of  the  study  of  this  science 
upon  the  mind  were  stated,  it  might  change  the 
opinion  of  some  one  in  regard  to  it,  if  so,  I  shll  feel 
amply  repaid,  as  it  is  the  greatest  object  of  my  life  to 
have  this  subject  stand  in  its  true  light. 

It  may  be  projicr,  in  this  connection,  to  state  that 
by  the  science  of  music  is  not  meant  simply  the  abil- 
ity' to  perform  to  a  limited  extent  upon  any  instru- 
ment, but,  in  addition  to  this,  a  knowledge  of  its  laws, 
constructions  and  theoretical  performance. 

Probably  the  greatest  effect  produced  is  upon  the 
aesthetical  part  of  the  mind.  I  think  no  one  will 
deny  that  pure  music,  such  as  is  produced  by  the 
great  masters,  lies  in  the  realm  of  the  beautiful,  and 
as  the  laws  of  Psychology  are  such  that  a  continued 
use  of  this  faculty  tends  to  strengthen  it,  the  only 
conclusion  we  can  reach  is  that  the  study  of  the 
beautiful  wliich  is  contained  in  music  will  elevate 
the  mind  as  reg'irds  its  conception  of  all  things  beau- 
tiful as  they  lie  in  nature,  and  thus  strengthen  that 
power  for  life.  And  as  this  is  a  faculty  from  which 
we  receive  some  of  the  greatest  pleasure  which  we 
enjoy,  why  should  it  not  be  thus  strengthened  ? 

Another  important  function  in  cultivating  the 
mind  is  that  of  attention,  and  probably  in  no  other 
science  is  this  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  music. 
Who  can  produce  an  instrumental  piece  with  its 
almost  myriads  of  notes  which  at  times  must  be  ren- 
dered with  a  rapidity  bordering  on  the  marvelous, 
with  these  notes  distributed  on  two  distinct  staves  to 
be  played  at  the  same  time,  without  holding  his 
mind  with  closest  attention  to  it.  "But,"  some  one 
may  say,  "you  are  citing  an  extreme  case."  In  re- 
ply to  which  we  answer  that  really  more  attention  is 
required  from  a  beginner  practicing  one  of  the  easi- 
est exercises  than  in  the  example  cited  above,  as 
music  is  a  very  progressive  science  and  takes  the  full- 
est application  of  the  brain  to  master  it  in  all  its 
stages.  Then  in  the  subjects  of  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint, in  which  are  comprehended  the  laws  of  the 
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science  ivnd  which  are  admitted  hy  mathematicians 
to  lie  in  the  realm  of  mathematics,  the  strictest  ap- 
plicaiion  and  attention  are  recjuired  ;  for  who  has 
studied  any  branch  in  the  department  of  mathemat- 
ics and  not  found  this  true? 

In  this  same  line  of  thought  lies  the  subject  of  ac- 
curacy. The  laws  of  harmony  are  such  that  none  of 
its  rules  may  be  violated  without  producing  the 
most  ear-piercing  results.  For  instance,  take  one  of 
the  profound  chords  of  Beethoven  and  produce  it 
with  but  one  note  wrong,  and  what  is  the  result '?  A 
blur  that  can  only  be  compared  to  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  a  great  blot  of  ink  on  its  perfect  surface.  Any 
breaking  of  its  laws  by  the  performer  continually 
warns  him  of  his  inaccuracies  and  urges  him  to  a 
more  careful  rendering.  This  is  true  in  all  of  its 
branches,  instrumental,  vocal,  and  the  writing  of 
music  for  production. 

One  of  the  great  points  aimed  at  in  education  is  to 
get  the  mind  to  work  as  speedilv  as  possible.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  question  of  greatimportance among  edu- 
cators to  find  the  branch  of  study  to  do  this  the  most 
effectually.  We  invite  the  attention  of  such  persons 
to  the  advantages  music  ofiers  in  this  line.  Slowness 
of  perception  is  one  of  the  first  things  a  pupil  must 
overcome  in  commencing  this  science;  and  especial- 
ly is  this  true  in  instrumental  music.  To  a  person  be- 
ginning, it  seems  almost  an  impossibility  for  any  one 
to  produce  so  many  notes  at  one  time,  and  when 
you  explain  the  rapidity  with  which  they  must  follow 
each  other,  they  often  desjjair  of  ever  learning,  but 
the  placing  of  them  in  their  proper  grade  and  en- 
couraging them  to  persevere  soon  enables  them  to 
leave  difficulty  after  dfficulty  behind  them  and  com- 
prehension becomes  quicker  and  quicker  until  hun- 
dreds of  notes  can  be  perceived  and  produced  where 
tens  were  accomplished  before  with  dfficulty.  Then 
in  addition  to  the  many  notes  produced  one  must 
pay  attention  to  the  quality  of  tone,  to  the  various 
marks  of  expression,  to  the  phrasing  of  sentences,  to 
the  tempo  required  and  numerous  other  things  which 
must  all  be  done  at  the  time  the  notes  are  produced, 
thus  keeping  the  mind  ever  on  the  alert.  Who  will 
deny  that  using  the  mind  thus  with  thought  crowded 
upon  thought  will  not  tend  to  quicken  the  mind  in 
all  of  its  actions? 

As  we  have  mentioned  before,  this  science  is  pro- 
gressive, in  this  being  unlike  many  others,  which 
often  presents  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  opening 
chapter.  The  study  of  music  is  especially  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  mind  of  a  beginner.  There  are  easy  lessons 
which  may  be  readily  comprehended  even  by  the 


youngest  minds  when  stated  plainly.  And  as  they 
progress  it  keeps  getting  more  difficult  at  every  step, 
leading  the  mind  everforward  ;  thus  it  accommodates 
itself  to  all  brains  from  the  smallest  in  musical 
knowledge  to  the  master  niinds  of  such  men  as 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Chopin 
etc.,  and  even  these  at  their  eminence  look  forward 
into  the  great  realm  and  see  work  for  minds  far  su- 
perior to  their  own.  The  great  benefit  of  this 
gradual  progression  will  be  readily  appreciated  by 
all  teachers  or  those  interested  in  educatianal  mat- 
ters. 

Many  other  eftects  of  the  study  of  music  on  the 
mind  might  be'given,  but  perhaps  these  are  enough 
to  set  persons  thinking  on  this  subject  and  thus  lead 
them  to  discover  the  beneficial  results  obtained  by  a 
thorough  study  of  the  science.  And  who,  in  view  of 
these  facts,  will  deny  that  the  study  of  music  might 
not  be  made  highly  advantageous  in  the  great  plan  of 
education  ?  And  why  should  it  not  be  given  a  place 
in  our  colleges  and  schools  with  the  other  sciences? 


ITEMS. 

— The  leading  jurist  of  Japan  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

— The  first  prize  for  English  composition  in  Yale 
was  recently  taken  by  a  Chinese  student. 

• — In  several  colleges  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  match 
games  ofba.se  ball  have  already  been  played. 

— The  Faculty  of  Amherst  College  excu?e  a  stu- 
dent from  reciting,  who  cannot  master  his  lessons 
by  two  hours  study. 

— Fresh  (reading  Virgil)—"  'And  thrice  I  tried  to 
throw  my  arms  around  her' — that  was  as  far  as  I  got. 
Professor."  Professor — "That  was  quite  far  enough." 
—Ex. 

— The  people  of  Italy  are  not  far  behind  us  in  trying 
to  get  an  education.  There  are  3,000,000  scholars  of 
both  sexes,  or  about  one-ninth  of  the  population  in 
the  schools. 

— The  Latin  scholars  of  Milford  High  School  in 
their  derivation  of  En2;lish  words  from  Latin  roots 
and  stems  make  the  following  report :  From  mitto, 
655 ;  facio,  545  :  duco,  208  ;  ago,  200 ;  premo,  181. 

—Out  of  8,590  graduated  last  year  from  the  various 
colleges  of  the  United  States  500  became  ministers, 
500  doctors,  10  merchants,  and  1,890  base  ball  play- 
ers.— Sibyl.  One  of  the  merchants  has  since  failed 
and  joined  a  league  nine. — Ex. 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 


\V.  C.  Smiley,  '80,  has  been  elected  :i  delegate  to 
the  next  General  Assembly. 

The  postoffice  has  been  removed  to  the  corner  of 
Market  and  Vine  streets. 

N.  L.  Heidger,  '84,  preaclicil  before  the  Presbytery 
of  Chartiers,  on  Tuesday  Ajjrii  14. 

— -Tiiere  will  be  a  match  game  of  baseball  between 
the  Sophomore  class  and  the  rest  of  the  college 
next  Friday  afternoon. 

— Judging  from  the  number  of  students 
who  are  limiting  abtjul  the  cami)us  these  days,  we 
infer  that  foot  bail  is  pretty  hard  work. 

S.  AV.  Gilkey,  '77,  has  been  released  from  his  pas- 
toral charge,  and  will  occupy  the  Chair  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  Tarkio  College,  Missouri. 

J.  D.  Eankin  has  been  received  as  a  licentiate  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Chartiers,  his  call  from  the  congre- 
gation of  West  INIiddleton  having  been  sustained. 

The  lecture  by  the  Hon.  John  B.  Finch  last 
Saturday  eveiiing  was  a  pronounced  success,  BIr. 
Finch's  experience  in  the  temperance  v.-ork  has 
fully  qnalifled  him  for  all  the  duties  of  a  lecturer  on 
the  subject.  Daring  his  stay  in  town  he  was  t!ie 
guest  of  Prof.  Mitchell. 

The  folIov>-ing  persons  have  l)een  elected  in  the 
editorial  staff :  Miss  Irons,  Messrs  G;-;rdon,  Mor- 
rison,, Barackman  and  Vvebster. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Junior  class  have  bought  a  I 
foot-ball,  and  in  order  to  develop  their  kicking  pro-  i 
pensitics  have  rented  a  field  from  Mr.  IIend°erson,  i 
near  the  First  U.  P.  Church.  No  doubt  football  will  j 
become  the  most  popular  game  of  the  season,  as  ! 
some  of  the  other  classc?  vrill  probably   follow   suit,  i 

—Freshman  class  enroute  to  Prof.  Thompson's  I 
room. 

Fresliie  remarked  as  they  were  going  up  the 

stairs.    "Good  morning  Miss  ,  how  are  you  this 

morning?"  She-*-"Oh !  I'm  as  cross  as  a  bear." 
He— "Is  that  so?  Well  then  I  guess  we  ought  to  be 
caged  for  I'm  that  way  too."  She— "You  wouldn't 
scratch  would  you"?  He— "No  indeed,  bears  don't 
do  that,  they  huri  don't  they?"   Exit  reporter. 

—The  lecture  by  John  B.  Gough  last  monday  eve- 
iiing fully  met  the  expectations  of  the  people.'  Mr. 
Gough's  name  has  appeared  on  the  list  of  Westmin- 
ster's lectuers  for  a  number  of  years,  but  his  services 
were  never  secured  until  this  season.    The  audience 


in  attendance  was  fully  as  large  as  any  that  has  as- 
sembled during  the  year,  although  the  lecture  was 
outside  of  the  course.  Quite  a  number  of  persons 
were  in  chapel  next  morning  expecting  to  hear 
another  address  from  Mr.  Gough,  but  owing  to  the 
infirmities  of  age  he  was  not  able  to  be  present. 

— The  ladies  of  the  Loagorean  Society  will  give  a 
supper  and  an  entertainment  in  the  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  May  14Lh.  Tnere  will  be  plenty  to  cat, 
fruits,  meats,  and  all  kinds  of  delicacies— everything 
in  fact,  to  attract  the  ordinary  college  student.  The 
entertainment  will  consist  of  tableaux,  charades  etc. 
Supper  25  cents.  Entertaiiv.nent  free.  Come  one. 
Come  all. 

— The  game  of  liase-ball,  Sophs  vs.  the  rest  of  the 
College,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  "rest  of  the  College." 
Score  15  to  12. 


PEP.SONALS. 


— M.  C.  Snyder,  '84,  is  at  home  this  spring  study- 
ing medicir.c. 

— Hev.  J.  A.  Kennedy  preached  ia  tlie  chapel  last 
Sabbath  evening. 

—J.  G.  I).  Findley  Esq.,  'Gl,  is  slowly  recovenng 
from  his  lorig  illness. 

—I.  Moore  and  J.  L.  Cotton,  of  the  Senior  class, 
v.'ill  nc't  !)e  ia  college  next  year. 

— ariss  Decima  A.  McKee,  '84,  attended  Mr. 
Gough's  lecture  last  Monday  evening. 

— Ilev.  A.  H.  liarsliav:,  '74,  has  received  a  call 
fr(jm  the  Jane  St.  U.  P.  Church,  Ken  York  City. 

—Dr.  Ferguson  was  absent  last  Sabbath  assisting 
Rev.  J.  W.  Witherspoon  at  communion  services, 

—Sam  McKinney,  formerly  of  the  class  of  '88,  was 
in  tov.-n  attending  the  lecture  last  Monday  evening. 

— Miss  Jessie  McNaughcr,  of  Alleg'ieny,  is  visiting 
her  brother  Samuel  McNaugher,  of  the  Junior  class. 

—Miss  Flora  Irons,  '87,  has  been  unable  to  attend 
school  for  more  than  a  week  on  account  of  sore  eyes. 

—Rev.  Nathan  Winegart,  '74,  has  been  released 
from  the  pastoral  charge  of  Franklin  and  Utica  con- 
gregations. 

—Rev.  J.  McFarrar,  '75,  Piiiladelphia,  attended 
the  theological  commencement  of  Lincoln  Universi- 
ty, on  Ai)ril  22. 

-R.  B.  Ewing,  M.  D.,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  wiio  has 
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been  sick  much  of  the  winter  is  well  again  and  able 
for  his  extensive  practice.  He  often  speaks  kindl^' 
of  his  college  and  remembers  pleasantly  his  college 
days. 

— Sanders  McCullough  Collins,  formerly  of  '85, 
was  married  recently.  He  is  a  prosperous  farmer  in 
Lancaster  county. 

— Dr.  Ferguson  preached  before  the  Ladies  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Fifth  U.  P.  Church,  Allegheny,  last 
Sabbath  evening. 

— Hon.  A.  P.  Moore,  of  this  town,  was  married 
Thursday,  the  2.jth,  and  started  on  his  wedding  tour 
the  following  Monday. 

— Prof.  M.  A.  Sutton  was  the  guest  of  the  McFar- 
land  Club  last  Saturday.  Prof.  Sutton  is  at  present 
teaching  in  Zelienople. 

—Rev.  II.  G.  McVey  returned  from  Ohio  last  week. 
His  father  who  has  been  ill  for  some  time  died  on 
Sabbath,  the  10th  ult. 

• — Miss  Mary  Harper,  daughter  of  Dr.  Harper,  of 
Xenia  Seminary,  is  in  town  visiting  her  friend  Miss 
Black,  of  the  Senior  class. 

— Prof.  N.  M.  Crowe,  '83,  is  meeting  Avith  great 
success  at  Prospect  Academy.  His  students  now 
number  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

— C.  H.  V/ilson,  '84,  who  has  been  attending  Union 
Seminary  all  year  was  recently  elected  chaplain  of 
Magdalen  Asylum,  in  New  York  City. 

— W.  P.  Stevenson  '82,  sailed  for  Europe  on  the 
25th  ult.  He  expects  to  write  the  last  of  the  series, 
"To  Dixie  Land  and  Back,"  after  his  arrival  on  the 
Continent. 

— J.  C.  Kerr,  Oxford,  Pa.,  a  former  student  of  this 
college,  met  with  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  his 
oldest  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  admirahle  charac- 
ter and  spirit. 

— Rev.  I\r.  A.  I.  Sahm,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  Fayetteville,  has  accepted  a  call  from  Center 
county,  and  will  take  charge  of  his  new  congregation 
next  month. 


— Yale  College  has  in  the  way  of  trophies  G9  base 
balls  won  from  her  various  adversaries.  Each  ball 
is  painted  the  color  of  the  stockings  of  the  vanquish- 
ed nine,  and  is  lettered  to  indicate  the  time  and 
place  of  winning. 

—  Advice  to  a  Freshman:  Honor  thy  professor  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth,  that  thou  mays't  be  solid  with 
liim  before  thy  senior  year. 


.1  TIMELY  SUGGESTION. 

Do  not  keep  the  alabaster  boxes  of  your  love  and 
tenderness  sealed  up  until  your  friends  are  dead. 
Fill  their  lives  with  sweetness.  Speak  approving, 
cheering  \yords  while  their  ears  can  hear  them,  and 
while  their  hearts  can  be  thrilled  by  them.  The 
things  you  mean  to  say  when  they  are  gone,  say  be- 
fore they  go.  The  flowers  you  mean  to  send  for 
their  coffins,  send  to  brighten  and  sweeten  their 
homes  before  they  leave  them. 

If  my  friends  have  alabaster  boxes  laid  away,  full 
of  perfumes  of,  sympathy  and  afi'ection,  which  they 
intend  to  break  over  my  dead  body,  I  would  rather 
they  would  bring  them  in  my  weaiy  hours,  and  open 
them,  that  I  may  be  refreshed  and  cheered  by  them 
while  I  need  them.  I  would  rather  have  a  bare 
coflin  without  a  ilowcr,  and  a  funeral  without  an  eu- 
logy, than  a  life  without  the  sweetness  of  love  and 
sympathy.  Let  us  learn  to  anoint  our  friends  before- 
hand, for  their  burial.  Post  mortem  kindnesses  do 
not  cheer  the  burdened  spirit.  Flowers  on  the  cofnn 
cast  no  fragrance  backward  over  the  weary  days. 

— So  not  even  a  Junior  is  allowed  to  say  "welll" 
The  hopes  aroused  in  his  t«'Z/-stored  and  wcll-regu- 
lated  mind  during  the  iirW-remembered  Freshman 
year,  when  his  irc/fare  and  that  of  this  wp// appoin- 
ted institution  were  for  the  first  time  firmly  welded 
are  now  veil-nigh  extinct.  The  wcW-spring  of  his 
u'c//-directed  ambition  is  u'eW-drained.  No  longer 
does  it  swell  with  7re//-grounded  anticipations  of  a 
much-to-be  welcomed  time,  when  from  "the  well 
of  English"  as  many  •ifc//.s  might  be  drawn  as  con- 
duced to  his  ?(;f//-being.  The  reward  of  we«-doing  is 
«'cW-known,  and  in  this  well-deimed  case  is  well- 
deserved  as  well.  But,  we/Z-a-day !  wcll-a-day '. 
Such  a  well  meant  consideration  appeals  only  to 
i('f//-balanced  minds  and— for  the  present  the 
;(Y'?kin  will  ring  with. 

"FarcKcU  the  tranquil  iiiinJ!    FurewcJl  content  1" 

— Beacon. 

—No  book  is  worth  anything  which  is  not  worth 
much  ;  nor  is  it  serviceable  until  it  has  been  read, 
and  re-read,  and  loved,  and  loved  again,  and  marked 
so  that  you  can  refer  to  the  passages  you  want  in  it, 
as  a  soldier  can  seize  the  weapon  he  needs  in  an 
armory,  or  a  housewife  bring  the  spice  she  needs 
from  her  store.  Bread  of  Hour  is  good  ;  but  there  is 
bread,  sweet  as  honey,  if  we  would  eat  it,  in  a  good 
book  ;  and  the  family  must  be  poor  indeed  which 
cannot,  once  in  a  while,  for  such  multipliable  barley 
loaves,  pay  their  baker's  bill.— 7??(.5/;'i)i. 
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THE  FABLED  LORELEI.'' 

[From  thk  German  of  Heine.]  , 

What  it  portends,  I  do  not  know, 

That  I  so  sad  should  be  ; 
A  legend  of  the  long  ago' 

Conies  back  in  memory. 

The  air  is  cool,  it  cometli  night. 

And  calmly  Hows  the  Rliine  ; 
Upon  the  mountain  summit,  bright. 

The  setting  sun's  beams  shine. 

A  lovely  maiden  dwelleth  there. 

And  wonderfully  fair; 
Her  golden  jewels  Hash  and  glow, 

As  she  combs  her  golden  hair. 

She  combs  it  witli  a  cotnb  of  gold. 

And  sings  a  song  the  while, 
Tliat  has  a  witchinj^  power  untold  — 

A  sweetne.-^s  to  beguile. 

xVround  the  l)oatman  and  his  boat, 

The  angry  billows  sweep; 
The  roc'cy  ledge  he  does  not  note  — 

His  eyes  are  on  the  steep. 

I  think  the  boatman  and  his  skiff 

At  last  sank  in  the  main, 
Hesteered  his  baripie  ag  linst  the  clilF, 

Seduced  by  Lorelei's  strain.       — \V.  F.  W. 


*Tt  is  a  PJiine  legend  upon  which  the  poem  is  founded, 
that  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  near  Osberwesel,  where 
there  is  a  high  promontory,  around  which  the  river  makes 
a  turn  with  a  swift  current,  there  dwelt  a  fay,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  attire  herself  in  view  of  the  mariners  passing 
by,  and  who  would  so  rivet  their  attention  by  her  beauty  and 
singing  as  to  make  them  forget  the  dangers  of  the  passage 
tmtil  they  were  r.t  the  mercy  of  the  current  and  dashed  to 
destruction  against  the  rocks. 


I \\ WRITTEN  POETR Y. 

Man's  imaginative  power  i.s  ever  forming  new 
creations.  From  contemplating  tlie  objects  of  sense 
liis  mind  turns  and  wanders  amona;  the  realms  of 
tiie  ideal  world  and  pictures  upon  its  tablets  the 
most  agreeable  fancies  and  forms  of  beauty.  In 
times  of  solitude  tlie  memory  loves  to  linger  upon] 
the  past,  and  fancy  to  picture  bright  dreams  for  the 


future,  and  with  prophetic  forecast  to  rend  the  veil 
of  fu'ure  destiny,  and  disclose  the  panorama  of  shift- 
ing scenes  whicti  He  beyond  the  range  of  mortal  vis- 
ion. 

Fired  with  poetic  imagination,  the  bards  of  tlie 
ages  have  seized  the  pen  of  lire  which  has  held  en- 
raj)tured  thousands  in  its  spell  ;  and  the  sweet  ac- 
cents of  tlie  poet's  harp  have  found  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  every  nation.  But  not  to  the 
poet  alone  is  the  power  of  poetic  fancy  confined. 
Ah  no  I  In  the  depths  of  every  human  heart  there 
is  a  fountain  of  pure  and  hallowed  feeling  from  which 
arise  emotions  that  language  fiiils  to  express, — feel- 
ings which  the  soul  alone  can  understand  and  ap- 
preciate. Many  a  heart  everflowing  with  sublime 
thought  and  holy  imaginations  needs  but  the  power 
of  expression  to  cairse  nations  to  do  it  homage.  The 
"thoughts  that  breathe"  are  there,  but  not  the  "words 
that  burn."  Nature's  in' piration  fills  the  soul  with 
emotions  that  are  too  dc'cp  for  utterance,  and  the 
poetry  of  the  heart,  enclosed  within  its  own  myster- 
ious shrine  lies  forever  concealed.  It  is  not  he  alone 
whose  pen  may  paint  with  matchless  skill  tiie  glories 
of  a  sunset  scene,  or  trace  the  beauties  of  a  summer 
landscape  that  appreciates  these  beauties.  Nature 
has  her  charms  for  all ;  and  though  to  a  gifted  few 
has  been  granted  the  expression  of  poetic  genius,  yet 
their  influence  is  felt  more  powerfuliv,  perhaps,  by 
those  who  stand  in  silent  athDrntion  of  her  power. 
Go  stand  by  Niagara's  boiling  Hood  and  gaze  upoir 
the  turgid  waters  as  foaming  and  surging  they  dash 
over  the  precir»ice  into  the  abyss  below,  and  hurl 
back  their  spray  in  defiance  against  the  rocky  ledge. 
Or,  standing  up  ):i  tiie  lie.ich,  b3iiold  oKl  Ocean's 
crested  l)illows  advancing  with  ti-cmcndous  power 
and  rolling  their  breakers  on  the  trembling  shore ; 
■.vliile  like  gems  upon  the  ocean's  bosom  the  verdant 
coral  isles  .surround  with  mighty  ramparts  the  placid 
waters  in  a  safe  enclosure,  where,  protected  from  the 
fury  of  the  storm,  they  reflect  from  their  glassy  sur- 
face the  stately  palms  upon  the  beach.  Amid  these 
mighty  demonstrations  what  emotions  swell  up  in 
the  heart  that  no  power  of  speech  can  express  and 
no  pen  can  describe  ! 

Listen  to  the  loud-rolling  thunder  as  it  echoes 
through  the  storm  ;   watch  the  forked  lightning  as  it 
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leaps  from  cloud  to  cloud,  or  as  descending  with  ir- 
resistibhj  power  it  strikes  down  in  its  fiery  path  the 
monarch  of  the  forest,  or  shatters  the  proudest  mon- 
uments of  human  art.  And  when  the  conflicts  of 
he  elemenhasts  ceased,  and  the  bow  of  promise  hung 
upon  the  dark  stormcloud  seems  to  smile  upon  the 
scene  of  desolation,  there  is  poetry  _.whic.h  the  soul 
alone  can  read.  Unwritten  poetry  !  It  is  stamped 
upon  you  vast  firmament  Avhich  with  its  star-gemmed 
coronal  keeps  nightly  vigil  over  aslumbering  world  ; 
when  with  her  countless  luminaries  she  encir- 
cles the  mountain's  brow  with  a  halo  of  light, 
or  sheds  her  soft  rays  over  woodland  and  plain, 
adorning  with  a  thousand  I'antastic  shadows  the 
varietl  landscape.  It  is  written  upon  the  bosom 
of  tlie  mighty  river  aS  it  rolls  its  watei's  onward  to 
the  sea ;  upon  tlie  broad  expmse  of  the  ocean,  as 
when  slumbering  in  calm  repose,  undisturbed  by  the 
raging  elements,  it  reflects  the  midday  sun  or  the 
starlit  sky,  as  well  as  in  the  dewdrop  that  sparkles  in 
the  rising  glories  of  a  summer  morning.  On  the 
lofty  mountain  peaks  whose  summits  crowned  with 
etei'nal  snow  and  bathed  in  sunlight,  reflect  the  splen- 
dor of  the  king  of  day.  On  forest  tree  and  tiny 
flower, — yes,  wherever  the  hand  of  Nature  has  shaped 
the  forms  of  life  and  beauty,  there  are  scenes  upon 
which  the  eye  may  gaze  with  admiration,  but  the 
emotions  of  the  soul  are  known  only  to  itself.  Amid 
these  grand  and  glorious  scenes  how  keenly  the  soul 
feels  its  own  weakness,  and  its  need  of  dependence 
on  a  Higher  Power.  Realizing  the  fact  that  it  is 
finite,  the  soul  reaches  out  to  tlie  Infinite,  and  thus, 
by  exercising  the  law  within  his  own  nature,  man 
apiu'oaches  the  Source  of  his  being.  But  most  com- 
forting thought  of  all,  the  revelation  of  the  Word 
opens  to  the  hungering  soul  the  store  of  God's  good- 
ness, and  discloses  the  glories  of  immortality.  And 
while  here  below  nature  aff"ords  the  soul  a  field  of 
boundless  research  among  her  beauties,  there  the 
soul  entering  more  fully  upon  its  eternal  career  shall 
e.xpand  its  powers,  and  form  as  it  were  a  closer  union 
with  God  himself.  But  how  shall  its  raptures  be  de- 
scribed? The  tongue  is  silent,  and  the  pen  refuses 
to  perform  its  mission.  Faith  alone  catches  glimps- 
es of  the  unseen.  Man  is  not  able  to  comprehend 
all.  "For  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  that 
God  hath  iirepared  for  them  that  love  Him. 


— A  senior  says  that  after  trying  lor  two  years  to 
photograph  his  girl  upon  his  heart  all  he  got  from 
her  at  the  end  was  a  negative. — £'.r. 


THEIR  VISITOn. 

One  day  a  few  weeks  ago  while  the  editors  of  this 
highly  respectable  journal  were  gathered  in  the  office 
busily  engaged  at  their  various  duties,  an  occurrence 
took  place  which  for  a  time  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
entire  starf.  All  were  hard  at  work— a  fact  which  it 
is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  in  connec'.ion  with 
tills  board— and  the  hum  of  industry  prevaded  the 
room. 

The  College  and  Local  department  was  ransacking 
its  brains  for  news.  The  members  of  the  Literary 
Committee  were  diligently  correcting  proof— nsking 
each  other  question.s  concerning  the  matter  before 
them,  and  remarking  upon  it  in  a  mmner  which 
perhaps  added  more  to  the  general  hum  than  to  the 
edification  of  their  brethren.  The  E.xchange  had 
just  dipped  his  pen  in  red  ink  and  having  assumed 
a  tragic  attitude  was  about  to  make  a  fierce  attack 
upon  a  sister  journal  which  had  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  offend.  The  business  manager  sat  at  liis  desk 
balancing  his  accounts  for  the  last  year,  a  work  in 
which  he  found  neither  pleasure  nor  profit,  while 
the  editor-in-chief  sat  grasping  hishair  in  both  hands, 
and  endeavoring  to  write  an  editorial  on  the  last 
cold  spell.  All  were  fully  occupied,  when  some  one 
knocked  very  gently  at  the  door,  so  gently,  in  ftict, 
that  all  failed  to  hear  it  except  the  editor-in-chief 
and  he  mistook  it  for  an  idea  rapping  at  the  door  of 
his  m.ind.  Of  course  he  made  haste  to  admit  it,  but 
on  finding  his  mistake  he  extracted  a  handful  of  his 
silken  locks  and  looked  around  wondering  what  he 
could  have  heard.  Just  then  the  rap  was  repeated, 
a  little  more  loudly  this  time,  but  still  very  faintly. 
The  Chief  beginning  now  to  realize  what  he  had  heard, 
rose  gloomily  and  went  to  the  door.  As  it  opened 
every  one  raised  his  head  to  see  who  the  visitor  might 
be,  for  they  knew  by  the  rap  that  it  was  not  the 
usual  wrathful  subscriber  come  to  settle  his  difficulty 
whatever  it  might  be,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
dunned  for  his  last  year's  subscription.  As  the  door 
swung  open  a  strange  figure  presented  itself.  It  was 
that  of  a  young  man,  tall  but  extremely  slim,  with 
his  threadbare  coat  buttoned  tightly  round  his 
shadowy  form.  He  was  so  pale  that  he  seemed  al- 
most transparent  and  his  glassy  gray  eyes  had  a  kind 
of  vacant  stare  which  betokened  a  mind  for  which 
the  unromantic  present  had  no  attractions.  His 
hair  was  long— so  long,  in  fact,  that  it  hung  a  short 
distance  down  his  back,  while  the  ghost  of  a  mustache 
imparted  a  delicate  shade  to  his  upper  lip. 

Although  his  body  was  so  slender  and  light,  his 
legs  seemed  wholly  incapable  of  its  support,  and 
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bent  outward  with  such  a  decided  curve  that  it  gave 
one  the  inipressi' ■!!  that  they  intended  to  break  in 
the  near  future.  Altogether  he  was  a  curious  speci- 
man,  and  they  all  gazed  at  him  in  wonder.  At  first 
some  thought  that  he  was  a  lunatic,  lately  escaped, 
for  his  eyes  had  the  appearace  of  one  not  in  his  right 
mind,  but  the  sprig  of  trailing  arbutus  in  his  button- 
hole and  the  role  of  manuscript  under  his  arm  soon 
dispelled  that  thought.  For  an  instant  all  was  un- 
certainty and  then  ilie  terrible  truth  broke  on  tliem 
all  at  once.    It  was  a  spring  poet. 

A  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion  now  prevailed  in 
the  usually  decorous  sanctum.  The  editor-in-cliief 
and  assistant  fainted  away  ;  the  different  departments 
sought  refuge  in  vniious  parts  of  the  room.  The 
business  manager  was  h-antically  endeavoring  to 
lock  himself  in  his  desk,  and  the  poet  was  evidently 
inaster  of  the  field.  He  had  already  begun  to  un- 
fold his  manuscript  when  the  Exchange,  probably 
rendered  bolder  by  the  red  ink  which  he  had 
been  slinging  a  moment  before,  and  realizing  that 
sometbing  mu.- 1  be  done,  rushed  out  from  under  tlie 
table  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  springing  upon 
the  poet  stabbed  him  sixteen  successive  times  with  a 
stub  pen.  With  a  gasp  the  victim  fell  to  the  floor, 
and  was  dead.  When  all  Ijpgan  to  rpalize  that  their 
visitor  was  dead  they  crawled  out  of  their  different 
hiding  places  and  congratulated  the  Exchange  on 
his  bravery.  But  e'er  long  remorse  began  to  gnaw 
iu  their  breasts,  and  as  they  carried  the  remains  of 
the  poor  poet  to  their  last  resting  place,  they  conclud- 
ed to  publish  his  poem  as  a  sort  of  propitiation  for 
tlieir  murderous  deed.    The  fullowing  is  the  poem  : 

SPRING. 

The  spring  lias  come  with  its  wonderful  power, 

Tlie  winter  blasts  are  fled, 
Tlie  buds  are  bursting  and  many  a  ri.jwer 

Springs  from  its  earthy  bed. 

I  wandered  out  of  tlie  busy  town, 

Of  wondrous  siglits  in  quest; 
But  soon  I  squatted  serenely  down 

On  a  mossy  log  to  rest. 

(It  Was  a  most  unfortunate  sit, 

F.ir  the  mossy  log  was  damp; 
And  sliortly  after  I  liad  a  tit 

Of  a  horrible  kind  of  cramp.) 

But  to  return— I  sat  and  gazed 

And  looked  and  gazed  in  awe  ; 
All  filled  with  wonder  and  amaze 

For  wondrous  sights  I  saw. 

A  b'ackbird  sat  on  a  liickory  limb 
l  icking  his  teeth  with  h's  claw. 


Wliile  near  liim  a  frog  was  singing  a  hymn. 
And  beating  the  time  with  his  paw. 

A  crow  was  perched  not  far  away 

Sounding  a  .!oud  caw,  caw  ; 
So  great  were  his  efforts,  I'm  sorry  to  say, 

That  he  dislocated  liis  jaw. 

And  now  a  potato-bug  old  and  weik 

Came  strolling  slowly  by  ; 
He  looked  so  sad  lie  could  hardly  speak, 

And  a  tear  was  in  his  eye. 

Said  I— "Old  chap,  hold  on  I  pray. 

You're  looking  rather  bad  ; 
Why  what  is  wrong,  old  felljw,  say? 

What  makes  you  feel  so  sad?" 

He  stopped  and  willingly  took  a  seat. 

From  his  eye  he  wiped  a  tear. 
Said  he— "I  don't  have  notliin'  to  eat 

And  wont  have  soin,  I  fear. 

''I  know  potatoes  will  never  sprout 

The  summer  will  be  too  cold. 
You  think  'twill  get  warmer?  Oh.  get  out  I 

(Ani't  stntl'me,  I'm  too  old." 

So  saying,  he  pulled  some  saw-grsss  out 

Of  a  pocket  in  his  coat ; 
And  before  I  discovered  what  he  wa?  about. 

He  lia<l  gone  and  cut  his  throat. 

What  a  sad  and  solemn  world  is  this  ! 

So  filled  with  pain  and  strife  ; 
A  bug  can't  extract  enough  of  bliss 

Ti)  keep  it  from  taking  its  life. 

But  soon  I  was  called  fioni  this  nio.irnful  theme 

By  a  strange  and  terrible  sight; 
And  all  at  once  I  began  to  deem 

That  the  prudent  tiling  was  Might. 

For  a  fierce  mosquito  of  giant  height 

Stood  leaning  against  a  trea. 
He  was  working  away  with  all  his  might, 

And  I  stole  a  glance  to  see. 

Yes,  there  he  stood  and  sharpcnel  his  lance 

Blunted  by  last  year's  wear  ; 
While  now  an  1  then  he'd  begin  to  dance; 

And  oh  !  to  hear  him  swear. 

I  looked  no  more,  I  was  filled  with  fear. 

With  a  strange  and  wild  dismay. 
As  I  didn't  wish  to  feel  his  spear, 

I  silently  stole  away. 


— Peterhouse  College,  the  oldest  of  the  seventeen 
colleges  in  the  Cambridge  University,  has  just  cele- 
brated the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing.   It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I. 
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'HJ^JR  LITTLE  HIGHNESS:- 


r.Y  REQUEST. 

Mr.  Robert  Uurdette  is  something  more  than  a 
humorist.  The  following  letter  to  a  friend,  sj.ieaking 
of  the  deatli  of  his  wife,  has  pictures  in  it  as  jjathetic 
and  loiu-hing  as  tho.se  in  Dickens'  "David  Copper- 
tield."' 

"AnD.MuKE,  July  1S84.— Dear  INIrs.  Pilling:  So 
many  times  have  I  tried  to  wrile  to  you  since  Carrie 
fell  asleep,  and  so  many  times  I  did  not  writebccause 
I  have  so  much  time.  It  is  not  easy  to  do  anytning 
when  oiu^  has  so  much  time.  I  wrote  more  and 
wrote  more  easily — I  accomplished  more  when  there 
was  a  restle.'^s  liiilc  head  to  lie  soothed  and  petted; 
when  there  was  a,  hot,  tumbled  pillow  to  adjust; 
when  there  was  a  helpless  little  hand  to  hold  until 
the  ache  went  away.  Now  I  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  so  do  nothing. 

She  did  not  jjass  away  in  foigetlulness  of  you. 
Too  many  limes  your  coming  liad  brought  comfort 
to  our  home:  too  many  times  yon  had  come  with 
hope  anil  courage  and  strength  in  y()ur  hands.  She 
thought  of  you  iri  the  closing  days,  and  often  spoke 
of  you. 

1  wish  ydU  might  have  seen  her  when  she  lay  at 
rest.  J  would  like  you  to  have  that  j/icture  of  per- 
fect rest,  of  eternal  peace,  of  quiet,  untroubled  sleep 
— the  dear  little  face  not  irjarked  by  one  line  or 
mark  of  pain  and  sickness — I  would  likeyou  to  have 
that  j)icture  of  her  to  carry  in  your  lieart,  because  I 
know  how  dearly  you  loved  her. 

Her  last  Sabbath  on  earth  was  without  acute  pain, 
but  she  was  very  restless,  her  breathing  was  dis- 
tressed, she  ale  nothing.  She  wanted  us,  Dora  and 
Kobbie  and  mysch',  to  be  near  her  all  the  time,  as 
for  montlis  past  she  had  constantly  expressed  the 
same  desire.  Many  times  she  hoped  we  could  be 
alone,  just  our  owu  little  family,  Avhen  she  passed 
away. 

Several  times  during  the  afternoon  she  asked, 
•'How  does  the  day  wear  on?"  During  the  closing 
weeks  of  her  life  she  had  always  used  that  expression 
in  asking  the  hour.  Dear,  patient  little  sufferer! 
The  daj-  did  indeed  "wear  on"  with  her. 

Suddenly  niglit  came  on:  she  was  weary,  but  com- 
])lained  of  no  acute  pain,  and  seemed  glad  when  the 
darkness  came  on.  Dora  took  my  place  at  her  side 
at  sunset,  and  until  9  o'clock  I  walked  on  the  lawn; 
for  weeks  past  Dora  and  I  had  divided  the  watching 
between  us.  Carrie  seemed  so  happy  and  content- 
ed to  have  one  of  us  near  her  aU  the  time. 

When  I  came  in  at  0  o'clock  there  was  no  change 


to  make  us  ap])rehensive.  A  score  of  times  within 
the  year  we  had  felt  more  fearful  tliat  the  end  was 
near.  It  made  Carrie  restless  and  distressed  her  to 
have  u.s  sit  up,  so  I  partially  undressed  and  lay 
down  by  her  side.  The  nig'ht  grew  cold,  but  she  did 
not  appear  to  notice  it.  The  windows  were  wide 
opened'for  air,  but  her  breathing  was  no  easier. 
She  did  not  sleep.  Tart  of  the  time  she  closed  lier 
eyes,  l)Ut  for  the  greater  i)artoflhe  night  her  eyes 
were  open,  the  p;itient  light  that  blessed' our  home 
shining  in  them. 

At  times  her  mind  was  busy  with  persons  and. 
places  and  scenes  remote  in  time  and  distance.  All 
the  night  long  I  heard  her  whispering  softly,  as 
though  slie  talked  with  the  angels  v.'ho  were  minister- 
ing unto  her.  When  I  leaned  closer  to  listen  she 
would  turn  her  face  toward  me,  smile,  and  bid  me 
never  mind,  she  was  only  dreaming.  Constantly  the 
position  of  her  head  had  to  be  changed;  her  pillows 
were  hot,  she  said.  Four  or  five  of  them  were  kept 
in  almost  continuous  rotation,  changing  every  two 
or  tl.iree  minutes.  She  did  not  complain,  she  did 
not  appear  to  notice  tliat  she  was  restless.  About  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  she  asked  again:  "How 
does  the  night  wear  on?"  and  then  I  wanted  the 
family,  but  she  said,  "No,  it  is  not  necessary." 
"I  do  not  think,"  she  said,  "the  end  is  very  near." 

The  morning  air  was  blowing  chill  and  strong 
through  the  room,  but  she  did  not  appear  to  feel  the 
cold  very  much  ;  and  only  had  one  light  extra  lihink- 
et  thrown  over  her.  About  4  o'clock  I  heard  her 
say  softly  and  lovingly  : 

"Sit  closer  to  me,  Dora." 

Then  I  knew  she  was  back  in  her  old  home  on  the 
bluff  in  Peoria,  the  beautiful  home  of  her  girlhood; 
once  more  she  was  on  the  white  columned  porch 
with  Dora,  her  darling  sister  always  dear  to  her,  and 
always  by  her  side,  and  they  were  looking  at  the 
sleeping  waters  of  the  starlit  lake.  She  was  sitting 
alone  with  Dora.  Just  pluming  its  snowy  wings  for 
flight,  the  soul  turned  back  one  moment  to  the 
morning  of  life,  and  my  darling  nestled  closer  to  the 
side  of  the  loving  and  beloved  sister. 

The  graj'  light  of  early  morning  was  creeping  in 
through  the  open  windows,  and  on  her  patient  face, 
glorified  by  suflering,  was  shining  another  fairer 
light,  that  I  know  was  streaming  from  celestial  por- 
tals opening  for  her.  She  smiled  sweetly  as  I  crossed 
the  room  and  stooped  to  kiss  her,  and  said:  "Bob, 
dear,  it  is 

'Tlie  cliill  before  the  dawning. 
Between  tlie  night  and  morning.'  " 

It  was  the  hour  at  which  she  had  expressed  the 
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wish  that  she  niig'it  pass  away,  and  I  knew  that  she 
referred  to  a  lav(  i  iie  verse  in  a  poem  that  she  loved. 
I  said  : 

"Yes,  deal' ;  I  ihink  the  Min  will  ccnie  very  soon 
now." 

Her  face  grew  radiant  as  she  smiled  again,  and 
said  : 

"Yes;  He  will  come  for  me  this  morning." 

Dora  was  quickly  at  her  side  and  we  knew  there 
were  watchers  whom  we  could  not  see  standing  in 
the  room.  Slie  who  was  so  nearly  past  all  sufieiing 
was  solicitous  only  Air  our  comfort,  and  in  (juiet, 
loving  tones,  gave  some  little  instructions.  "Yuu 
must  keep  well  and  sti'ong.'' 

The  nurse  entered  the  room,  Init  Carrie  could  take 
neither  nourishment  or  medicine.  ''I  want  noth- 
ing," she  said,  ller  hrealhing  became  more  labor- 
ious. Tne  doctoi'  ari  ivcd,  luit  she  could  not  swallow 
the  medicine,  and  he  lu.'ld  her  hand,  hade  her  good- 
bye, and  went  away,  promising  to  come  in  again 
during  the  morning.  Alniut  six  o'clock  Rol)bie  came 
into  tiie  room  and  kissed  ''his  little  mamma,"  and 
s'ood  close  by  her  side. 

There  was  no  I'ear,  no  dread  in  all  the  scene.  Sh.e 
(•ould  only  sjieak  i;i  short,  bioken  sentences.  As  I 
repeated  the  Ijeautii'nl  [iromirci  to  Ikm-,  liow  her  face 
kindled  as  she  smiled  .ipon  us,  turning  her  dear  face 
from  one  to  the  other.  Even  as  she  entered  the 
river,  she  said,  "The  sun  was  shining  on  it."  Slie 
did  not  shiink.  The  watei'S  were  not  so  cold  nor 
so  hitter.  She  had  no  fear,  for  she  relied  on  the 
strong  right  arm  of  Eighteousness. 

Moved  by  a  sudden  impuls(\  aliout  half  an  hour 
before  she  passed  away,  Robbie  lushed  to  her  side, 
threw  his  arms  about  her,  and,  holding  her  close, 
kissed  her.    She  kissed  her  I'oy,  and  tenderly  saiil : 

''God  bless  my  baby!" 

It  was  her  last  iilessing  on  earth.  ''Lord,"  she 
said  in  broken  accents,  checked  by  her  troubled 
breathing,  "into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spii'it." 
Still  she  looked  at  us  snuling,  until  a,  lew  moments 
liefore  the  end.  She  asked  for  a  drink  of  orangeade, 
but  could  not  swallow.  "Even  so,"  she  wliis[)erpd, 
'•I'ome  quickiy,  Lurd  JesiH."  Iler  bead  fnll  bark  in 
my  anus,  hike  a  flash  ofsuiiligbt  the  "bright,  white 
light"  swept  across  her  face,  carrying  away  the  stain 
and  cloud  of  disease,  her  face  turned  upward  and 
her  eyes  grew  strangely  radiant.  "Mother!"  she 
called  joyously  as  a  child  spi  inging  into  a  mother's 
arms,  "mother!  mother  !"  and  slie  was  folded  in  the 
arms  of  the  angel  mother,  who  passed  away  when 
she  was  a  child.  Her  face  was  white  as  the  star- 
light, licr  radiant  eyes  were  not  dimmed  when  she 


closed  them,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  yeais 
she  slept  without  a  pain. 

Velvet  mosses  cover  the  little  mound  where  she 
sleeps,  and  graceful  ferns  fringe  it  around.  She  rests 
in  the  church-yard  of  quaint,  old-fashioned  Lord 
Marion  ("hurcli.  It  was  her  own  wish,  made  nearly 
or  quite  a  year  ago. 

I  think  the  angels  must  have  been  glad  to  see  her 
come.  So  many  of  them  had  ministered  unto  her, 
and  strengthened  her  in  her  pilgrimage  of  suffering, 
and  I  know  they  rejoiced  when  she  came  to  he  with 
them.  There  never  was  so  brave,  so  patient  a  life 
among  men;  there  could  be  no  life  braver,  even 
among  women. 

We  will  always  lie  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Mrs. 
Pilling.  We  will  remain  in  Ardmore,  in  the  house 
Siinctitie<l  liy  her  life  and  death,  until  next  April, 
anyhow. 

Ilobbie  and.  Dora  unite  in  sending  love  to  you. 
You'd  hardly  know  your  little  white-faced  boy,  he  is 
so  ruddy.    Good-bye.    Sincerely  your  friend, 

Ro]!EI;T  J.  BrKDF.TTE. 

—  Fcoiii  l/tr  ]V(i(j.-ili'r  Colii'(ji(i II . 


TO  THE  SEXIO]!S. 

Across  the  iiiDorl  .  uls  of  the  Not 

We  chase  the  .trcwsouie  When. 
And  limit  the  Itsness  of  the  Wha' 

Through  forests  of  the  Then. 
Into  the  inner  consciousness 

We  track  tlie  crafty  Whore  ; 
We  spear  the  I'^rgo  toagh,  and  Iieanl 

The  E^o  in  his  lair. 

With  lassoes  of  tlie  brain  wo  l  atch 

The  Isness  of  tlic  Was. 
And  in  the  copses  of  the  Whence 

AVc  hear  the  Think  bees  buzz. 
Wo  climb  the  slippery  Which  bark  tree 

To  watch  the  Tliusncss  roll, 
.\nd  pause  Itetinios  in  sncstie  rhymes 

To  woo  the  Ovor-Soul. 

—  Ciicin/o  Ailraiicc. 


— 'i'ho  [iresenfc  Senior  cl.tss  in  Washington  and 
Jelfersoii  College  consists  jfol!.  T(.)tal  age,  7-52  years, 
8  months,  12  days  ;  oldest  man,  27  ;  youngest,  19  ; 
total  weight,  4,IJ()4  pounds  ;  average  weight,  1,50  13-33 
pounds  ;  heaviest  man,  1S.5  pounds  ;  lighestman,  127 
pounds;  total  height,  191  feet,  3  inches  ;  average,  G9 
7-11  inches  ;  tallest  man,  G  feet  2  inches  ;  shortest,  5 
feet  o-y  inches  ;  Democrats,  14  ;  Republicans,  19  ;  12 
will  study  theology ;  11  law;  2  medicine;  5  will  be 
business  men  ;  2  chemists  and  1  farmer. 
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tN  another  column  will  be  found  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  beautiful  articles  that  Mr.  Bur- 
dette  has  ever  written.  Though  this  has  appeared 
in  a  number  of  college  papers,  and  is  here  pub- 
lished by  request,  we  do  not  feel  that  any  apolo- 
gy is  necessary  from  us.  There  Is  no  reader  of 
the  HoLCAD  who  will  fail  to  gee  its  depth  of  feel- 
ing and  beauty  of  sentiment.  It  shows  that  a 
man  can  be  humorous  yet  serious,  trifling  yet 
earnest ;  that  he  who  laughs  most  heartily  feels 
sorrow  most  keenly  and  weeps  most  bitterly.  W^e 
believe  every  one  can  read  this  letter  with  proSt 
and  can  admire  the  author. 


VE  are  beginning  to  wonder  what  ha?  becomj 
yj<J  of  our  village  improvement  committee- 
It  is  said  that  the  soldier  who  boasts  most  loud 
ly  and  wears  his  colors  with  the  grandest  air  of 
bravery,  while  surrounded^by  admiring  friends  is 
generally  the  one  who  fails  to  report  when  he 
comes  within  range  of  the  enemies'  guns.  So  it 
seems  to  be  with  our  committee.  W'hile  Nature 
was  fast  as'.esp  in  her  snowy  sepulcher  and  all 


signs  of  life  were  crushed  by  the  icy  fetters  of 
winter,  some  of  our  citizens  became  very  enthu- 
siastic over  the  adornment  of  our  naturally  beau- 
tiful village,  but  the  severity  of  the  wioter  seam^ 
to  have  cooled  their  euthuia^'u  so  completely 
that  it  has  failed  toresponi  to  the  reviving  in- 
fluences offpiing.  Now,  when  th3  time  for  work 
hasco.ne,  the  excitement  has  all  died  away.  Ar- 
bor Day  passed  without  the  slightest  recogiii^iou. 
and  now  the  time  for  transplanting  ornaariutal 
trees  is  almost  past  and  Ne  w  \Vilmin  gton's 
prospects  for  rural  beauty  are  none  the  brighter. 

This  is  certainly  not  because  there  is  no  need 
of  improvement.  Our  barren  squares  might  be 
tronsformed  into  beautiful  lawns,  our  dilapidated 
walks  and  leaning  fences  might  be  changed  for 
something  more  attrative  and  substantial. 

This  work  would  certainly  pay  in  this  village 
which  depends  so  mach  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
College.  But  we  have  not  yet  given  up  to  des- 
pair ;  we  still  have  hope  that  something  will 
soon  be  done  in  this  direction. 


/^N  article  appeared  in  our  last  number  on 
the  educational  power  of  music.  "We 
heartily  endorse  the  sentiments  of  the  Professor. 
Music  is  a  branch  of  education  which  has  been 
sadly  neglected  in  some  of  our  colleges;  and  in 
her  past  history  this  is  especially  true  of  W'est- 
minster.  The  lack  of  musical  taste  among  the 
students  has  been  painfully  prominent.  But  we 
hope  that  these  days  are  about  to  end.  W^e  can 
hardly  expect  to  reap  much  fruit  as  yet  from  an 
institution  so  young  as  the  musical  department 
of  Westminster  College,  but  it  is  doinj  good 
work,  and,  in  time,  its  influence  must  be  felt. 

Greek,  Latin  and  Mathematics  are  very  good  to 
develop  brain  power,  but  there  are  finer  qualities 
in  the  human  soul  which  will  respond  only  to  the 
touch  of  the  more  aesthetic  studies. 

The  world  is  full  of  harmony  and  beauty  if  we 
can  only  learn  to  see  it.  An  education  which  does 
not  take  this  into  consideration  is  incomplete.  An 
intellectual  giant  may  lack  the  good  tase  and  fine 
sensibilities  which  are  necessary  to  make  him  a 
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useful  member  of  society.  The  cultivation  of  the 
mind  in  this  direction  is  at  least  worth  au  effort. 

Now  that  the  development  of  the  m  isical  tal- 
ent has  been  undertaken,  we  believe  that  those 
having  the  department  in  charge  will  spare  no 
pains  to  give  it  the  attention  which  it  deserves 
and  make  it  as  efficient  as  any  other  of  the  Col- 
lege. 


ONE  of  the  most  gratifying  things  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  educational  work  is 
the  yearly  increase  in  attendance  at  the  colleges 
all  over  the  United  States.    It  may  be  that  the 
proportion  of  our  population  is  very  small,  but 
this  is  gradually  increasing,  and  from  various  in- 
dications we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
increase  even  moie  rapidly  in  the  future  than  it 
has  in  the  past.    It  is  becoming  more  evident 
thct,  at  no  distant  day  a  good  college  education 
will  be  required  of  every  young  man  who  desires 
to  enter  any  of  the  three  great  professions.  The 
fact  that  many  have  succeeded,  have  even  become 
men  of  prominence  and  influence  and  authority 
without  the  training  of  a  college  course,  does  not 
argue  that  every  one  can  do  so.    Even  such  man, 
great  and  influential  as  they  may  have  been  or  may 
still  be,  would  have  b  33a  better  qualified  for  their 
work,  and  would  have  done  it  better  had  they  had 
the  discipline  a  good  college  gives  and  the  culture 
it  affords.    However  great  any  man's  natural 
ability  is,  it  can  never  be  lessened  by  study  or  by 
any  information  he  may  acquire,  even  if  he  acquire 
it  at  a  college.    Perhaps  there  are  few  men  in  the 
Methodist  church  who  have  more  influence  or  who 
have'  done  more  or  better  work  than  Dr.  J.  H.  Vin- 
cent, yet  he  said  recently  that  he  would  give  ten 
thousand  dollars  if  he  had  the  training  which  every 
first-class    institution  gives.     What  does  this 
mean "?    It  means  simply  that  he  now  sees  where 
such  discipline  and  training  would  be  of  service 
and  regrets  that  he  has  not  had  it.    And  what  is 
true  of  the  minister  is  true  of  the  lawyer  and  of 
the  physician.    Neither  in  this  age  of  education- 
advancement  and  learned  inquiry  can  afford  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  branches  now  taught  in  every 
college,  especially  the  classics ;  nor  can  he  do 


without  the  discipline  of  mind  so  necessary  to 
proficiency  in  any  profession.  This  question  de- 
serves attention  and  should  be  studied.  The 
testimony  of  the  best  of  men  cannot  be  without 
weight.  When  they  feel  a  loss  from  careless- 
ness and  a  lack  of  thoroughness  in  pre]Daration, 
no  young  aspirant  for  fame  or  success  should  pre- 
sume to  think  that  he  can  reach  the  goal  of  his  am- 
bition by  disregai'ding  what  sucii  ~men  deem  so 
necessary.  Every  one  who  contemplates  enter- 
ing any  profession  should  seriously  consider 
whether  ho  can  give  up  the  advantages  of  a 
I  course  in  college. 


ITH  the  last  issue  of  the  Holc.\d  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  editorial  board  from  the  Sanior 
class  laid  aside  their  i3ens,having  finished  the  work 
which  for  almost  a  year  they  have  found  both 
pleasant  and  profitable.  With  this  issue  the 
newly  elected  members  from  the  Sophomore  and 
Junior  classes  assume  their  duties,  we  trust,  we 
believe,  to  find  the  work  as  agreeable  and  to  do 
it  as  well  as  those  whom  they  succeed.  To  those 
who  retire,  those  who  remain  would  say  a  few 
words— of  regret,  that  the  relations  which  have 
pleasantly  existed  for  a  year  must  be  broken,  of 
congratulation,  that  they  go  to  engage  in  greater 
work  and  to  exert  an  influence  in  a  wider  field  of 
usefulness.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  the  associa- 
tions of  the  year  have  yielded  a  valuable  expe- 
rience. AVe  all  know  the  editor's  trials  and  the 
editor's  rewards,  and  whatever  may  be  the  work 
to  which  in  the  future  any  or  all  of  us  may  be 
called,  we  shall  know  how  to  sympathize  with 
every  editor  when  sympathy  is  needed,  and  how 
to  rejoice  with  him  when  his  labors  are  success- 
ful, or  the  thoughtfulness  of  patrons  or  friends 
make  him  glad.  •  The  duties  which  have  devolved 
upon  us  have  necessarily  broght  us  close  together. 
We  have  known  each  other  better,  durincr  the 
past  year,  than  we  shall  ever  again.  Each  one  of 
us  has  made  some  kind  of  impressions  upon  the 
other,  and  may  we  not  believe  that  aJl  these  have 
been  for  good,  and  that  wherever  in  other  years, 
we  may  be,  we  will  always  revert  to  the  days  of 
our  editorial  work  as  of  pleasant  memory.  The 
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good  wishes  of  those  who  remain  follow  those 
who  now  sever  their  connection  with  the  paper 
into  their  respective  fields  of  labor,  and  judging 
from  tha  efficiency  of  their  work  in  the  past,  we 
predict  for  them  a  successful  future  career.  We 
cannot  but  feel  glad  with  them  that  their  days  of 
preparation  are  almost  over  and  they  are  almost 
ready  to  engage  in  the  more  active  duties  of  life. 
Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  restrain  a  wish  that  we 
stood  with  them  even  though  we  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  work  of  the  year  that  re- 
mains. There  is  something  in  the  close  of  col- 
lege work  particularly  impressive  and  suggest- 
ive. The  time  which  has  been  so  long  looked 
forward  to  has  at  last  arrived,  and  the  youag  man 
is  almost  ready  to  begin  the  work  upon  which  his 
heart  has  long  been  set— ilm^st  ready  to  try  the  \ 
fortunes  and  misfortune?  of  the  world  on  a  larger 
scale.  He  begins  to  feel  that  life  is  real,  that  life 
is  earnest,  and  that  his  influence  and  responsibili- 
ty are  increased,  and  his  field  of  operation  limited 
only  by  his  abilities  and  will.  In  all  this  there  is 
no  little  satisfaction,  and  yet,  withal,  much  regret. 
This  is  a  turning  point  iu  almost  every  one's  ca- 
reer, to  which,  perhaps,  he  has  looked  forward 
with  longing,  and  through  which  he  passes  in 
deep  reflectiou.  He  looks  in  both  directions.  The 
past  and  the  future  make  the  present  a 
solemn  reality.  The  greatest  satisfaction  at  such 
a  time  is  to  be  able  to  look  upon  the  past  with 
thankfulness  and  pleasure,  and  into  the  future 
with  confidence,  and  to  feel  that  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, fidelity  to  right  and  upiightness  of  conduct 
have  prompted  every  act  and  led  the  way  along ;  to 
realize  that  I  he  yearj  of  patient  preparation 
have  brought  llieir  reward,  by  qualifying  for  a 
greater  Avork.  Again  we  wish  our  retiring  breth- 
ren success  in  all  they  undertake,  and  health  and 
happiness  in  all  their  work. 

For  those  who  t  ike  their  places  we  have  only 
words  of  hearty  welcome.  The  ability  and  fit- 
ness of  each  one  justify  us  in  assuring  our  pat- 
rons that  the  respective  departments  will  be  well 
filled.  The  prospects  for  the  Holcad  are  bright. 
The  editors  are  encouraged  and  look  forward  to 
a'year  of  congenial  work. 


EXCHANGES. 

— The  (■ollcr/i'  Chronicle,  for  April  is  ou  our  table. 
It  is  bright  sind  spicy.  An  article  entitled  "The  Ka- 
leidoscope," contains  some  good  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  essay  writirg.  Three  long  cokinms  nre  de- 
voted to  eulogizing  the  performances  given  in  the 
Literary  societies.  The  space  so  devoted,  we  think 
could  be  filled  with  something  more  interesting. 

— One  of  llie  most  interesting  of  our  exchanges 
for  this  month  is  the  Betlumij  ColkgUin.  Among  the 
editorials  appears  a  very  good  article  on  newspapers 
which  discusses  the  question,  ''Whether  the  newspa- 
per is  to  l)e  a  teacher,  <>r  simply  an  exponent  of  cer- 
tain doctrines  which  it  can  discard  the  moment  pub- 
lic opinion  becomes  avei'se  to  them."  On  this  point 
the  writerhiis  the  following— "From  a.  pecuniai-y  point 
of  view  to  follow  public  opinion  rather  tlian  lead  it, 
would  he  .-111  ad  vantagp.  From  a  moral  point  of  view 
to  lead  jiublic  opinion  rather  than  to  f(^llow  it  is  far 
grander  and  noMer.  Between  money  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  t|iiestioii  of  morals  on  the  other,  every 
newspaper  must  choose.  -  Fifty  years  ago  pub- 
lic spea,kers  moulded  public  opinion;  to-day,  it  is 
the  newspaper.  I'pon  no  one  devolves  ^''^-iter  re- 
sponsibility than  upon  the  editor  of  a  great  news- 
paper. The  editor's  W3  does  more  to  mould  nublic 
opinion  than  the  preacher,  lecturer  and  public- 
speaKer  combined.  Th.e  speaker  addresses  the  hun- 
dreds only,  the  editor  the  thousands.  It  is  for  the 
latter  to  take  up  great  principles  and  develop  them 
and  instruct  his  many  readers  in  regard  to  them.  *  * 
No  position  is  more  responsible  for  he  is  at  once  a 
benefactor  and  philanthropist.  We  need  but  point 
to  two  mon,  Horace  (Ireeley  and  Thurlow  Weed,  to 
show  what  infiuence  and  power  an  editor  may  ob- 
tain.   Scott  says  of  Roderick  Dim, 

One  bhist  ujnai  his  bugle  horn 
Were  wortli  atliousand  men. 

Tlie  editor  with  his  pen  can  siuntnon  ten  limes  as 
many.  But  the  fnturo  editor  should  hear  in  mintl 
to  be  an  inslructor  rather  than  a  pui)il  of  public 
opinion:  a,  guide  rather  than  a  vacillating  camp  fol- 
lower." 

— We  clip  the  iV.llowing  from  an  editorial  in  the 
last  mmiber  of  the  Lawrentian.  It  is,  we  think,  not 
only  worth  roading  but  also  worth  remembering  : 
"Just  in  proportion  as  the  student  saturates  himself 
with  the  thought  of  others,  will  he  be  able  to  produce 
something  genuine  himself.  Reading  may  makehi^ 
style  terse  and  rugged  for  a  lime,  but  even  rugged- 
ness  is  prcferaljle  to  Ih^wery  emptiness.    A  shallow 
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jiiind  mny  lie  able  to  make  common-places  jingle  in 
a  rythmic  flow  of  words  but  such  productions  are 
Insipid.  The  products  of  otlier  min<ls,  thrown  into  the 
furnace  of  retiection  fuse  andtalce  on  thesliapeof  the 
mould  of  the  reader's  mind.  Reading  and  thought 
encourage  each  other.  Thought  glows  and  becomes 
intense  only  when  brought  into  contact  with 
thought." 


or  HER  COLLEGES. 

— A  class  in  Arabic  has  been  formed  at  Cornell. 

—  Fifteen  per  cent,  oflhe  Y.de  Freilimen  use  tD- 
bacco. 

—Of  Harvard's  1,C>17  students,  '.HIS  arc  IVum  Mas.5a- 
chusetts. 

— Switzerland  is  said  to  be  the  native  place  of  co- 
educati(.)n. 

— Harvard  is  thinking  of  shortening  the  course  to 
three  years. 

— There  are  ;51  colurcil  students  in  tlie  Freshman 
class  at  Yale. 

— The  Mormons  are  about  to  found  a  college  at 
Salt  Lake  City. 

— The  Senior  class  at  Amherst  will  graduate  in 
"cap  and  gown." 

—-Students  at  Yale  are  nllowed  si.x  unc.xcused  ab- 
sences per  term. 

— Daily  chapel  has  iieen  discontinued  at  Wiscon- 
sin Stale  University. 

— Vassar  has  received  $l,00l)  as  a.  ])rizefund  to  i)ro- 
motfc  the  study  of  Shakespeare. 

— Cornell,  Michigan  and  Virginia  Universities  have 
made  chapel  attendance  optional. 

— French  or  German  has  been  made  a  full  equiva- 
lent for  Greek  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

— Princeton  Seniors  are  to  he  assessed  $8.00  per 
capita  to  pay  for  the  exercises  of  class  day. 

— The  Princeton  Faculty  have  forbidden  the  play- 
ing of  base  ball,  except  on  college  grounds. 

— The  literary  society  at.  Yale  is  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  organized  in  17GS. 

— The  whole  number  ot  students  in  the  various 
collegiate  departments  of  the  United  States  is  32,000. 

— The  new  catalogue  of  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  con- 
tains the  names  of  1,  314  students,  forty-eight  differ- 
ent States,  Territories,  and  foreign  countries  being 


represented,  but  Ohio  furnishes  more  llnin  one-half 
of  the  whole  number.  A  mong  the  foreigners  appear 
Japanese,  Hawaiians  and  Zulus.  The  college  is  for 
both  sexes.  One  of  its  peculiarities  is  that  the  col- 
lege is  bound,  while  it  shall  exist,  to  open  every  reci- 
tation with  either  singing  or  prayer. — Ex. 

— The  largest  class  in  Sanscrit  in  this  c(mnti-v  is  at 
the  University  t)f  Penn.  It  consists  of  eleven  enthus- 
i.istic  mendiers. 

— The  oldest  college  student  on  record  is  at  the 
University  of  Vermont.  He  is  in  the  class  of  'S."), 
and  is  83  years  old. 

— Out  of  the  ;;,oO()  graduates  I'rom  the  ^■ariolls  col- 
leges of  the  United  States,  over  iifty-two  per  cent,  are 
base-ball  players. 

— It  is  stated  by  an  Egyjitian  traveler  tliat  there  is 
a  INIohammedan  University,  OtiO  years  older  than 
Oxford,  situated  at  C.iiro,  antl  is  still  flourishing,  as 
in  the  tiays  of  Arabian  con(iuests.  It  contnins  liut 
erne  room  ;  the  floor  is  paved,  and  the  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  -fiH)  cohtnins.  Ten  thousand  stutlents  are 
said  to  be  educaleil  there  to  preach  the  Moslem  faith. 


TO  COLLEGE  BOYS. 

h'''>  fur  (in  ( s^ini. 
We  will  give        for  the  best  ess.iy  on  tlie  sidiject, 
■'\\'hy  a  National  I'rohibilion  party?"    The  condi- 
tions are : 

1.  The  essay  must  not  contain  less  than  l,.jl)0 
words  or  more  than  5,000. 

2.  It  must  reach  us  on  or  before  Jiuie  1st,  ISSo. 
The  writer  must  be  an  umlergraduate  student 

in  some  college. — The  Uc/rv. 

— W'liitclaw  Keid  gives  as  the  indispensable  -<3.t 
(iuireme;its  of  a  journalist,  a  thorough  familiarit\" 
with  the  t)arly  history  of  the  country,  and  witli  the 
general  history  of  the  country'  and  of  the  world  to- 
gether with  a  knowdedge  of  common,  constitutional, 
internationnl  law,  political  economy,  logic,  princi- 
ples of  criticism,  English  literature,  and  the  French 
and  German  languages. — E.r. 

— A  student  of  English  classics  having  been  asked 
to  read  from  Shakespeare  the  pa.ssage  in  which  the 
following  occurred  :  "My  father  did  something  smack 
of  dishonesty,"  read  "My  father  did  something 
smack,"  and  said,  "Professor,  what  does  that  mean?" 
The  Professor  replied:  "Xot  having  been  there,  I  do 
not  know." — E.r. 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

—May-day  the  25th. 

—Snow  the  10th  of  May, 

— Most  useful — broad-brinimeel  liats. 

— The  latest  is  the  white  apron  craze. 

— Anotlier  late  feature  is  blue  dresses  and  wliite 
tape. 

— The  Sophomores  have  challenged  the  Faculty  to 
a  game  of  foot  ball. 

— Tlie  Lea/orean  Society  has  dispensed  with  perfor- 
mances for  two  weeks. 

— The  tirst  awning  in  town  was  put  up  a  few  days 
ago  by  McKinley  and  Haley. 

— CuiHest  invitations  will  i)e  printetl  at  Ben:iage 
and  Elliott's  in  Philadelphia.  They  will  lie  ready 
by  June  1. 

— Rev.  J.  M.  Mealy  lias  been  elected  by  the  She- 
nango  Presbytery,  as  a  delegate  to  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly. 

— Some  of  the  Professors  are  tlemeriting  the  stu- 
dents once  in  a  long  time,  when  tbey  are  not  paying 
attention  to  the  "matter  in  hand." 

— The  article  in  the  last  issue  on  ''Tlie  Problem 
and  its  Results"  was  from  the  pen  of  J.  Alex.  Van 
Orsdel.  We  neglected  lo  give  the  proper  credit  at 
the  proper  time. 

— A  game  of  base  ball  was  played  last  Saturday 
between  the  College  boys  and  a  nine  from  the  Nev/ 
Castle  High  School.  The  score  stood  lit  to  ]•>  in 
favor  of  the  College  boys. 

— Dr.  W.  E.  Van  Orsdel,  of  Sharon,  formerly  a 
student  of  Westminster,  read  an  original  paper 
entitled  "Dental  Education,  Proper,"  before  the 
tlie  Dental  Association  in  Erie.  Those  who  heard 
it  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms. 

— Jas.  Bracken  of  Bracken  &  Co.,  of  Greenville, 
was  in  town  again  last  week  taking  orders  for  the 
tirni.  The  faculty,  students,  and  a  number  of  the 
citizens  have  patronized  the  firm  for  the  past  two 
.years,  and  their  work  has  always  given  satisfaction 

j-  — The  game  of  base  ball  between  the  Sophomores 
and  "all  the  rest  of  Mankind,"  last  Thursday  after- 
noon, resulted  in  fixvor  of  the  Sophomores  by  a  score 
of  24  to  23.  At  the  close  of  the  IJth  inning  the  con- 
test was  equal,  and  another  inning  was  played  in 
order  to  decide  the  game. 


— At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Philo  Literary 
Society  last  Friday  evening,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  :  Pres.,  Swan  ;  V.  P.,  Campbell ;  Rec. 
Sec,  McFarland;  assistant  Rec.  Sec,  Houston;  Cor. 
Sec,  McNall,  Sr.;  First  Critic,  Hay;  Second  Critic, 
McFarland  ;  Marshall,  Aiken. 

— House  cleaning  seems  to  be  the  cnief  employ- 
ment of  our  town  people  at  pn3sent.  And  it  is  not 
an  unusual  sight  to  see  some  poor  "lord  of  creation" 
bending  under  the  weight  of  a  roll  of  carpet,  or  flour- 
ishing a  whitewash  brush  with  an  energy  which  in- 
dicates at  least  a  slight  show  of  impatience. 

— The  following  persons  were  elected  as  officers  of 
the  Leagorean  Society  for  the  ensuing  few  weeks  : 
Pres.,  Miss  Etta  Reed;  V.  P.,  Miss  Carrie  Hay;  Rec. 
Sec,  Miss  Otta  Caldwell;  Cor.  Sec,  Miss  Nettie  Alex- 
ander; First  Critic,  Miss  Mattie  McElwee;  Second 
Critic,  Miss  i>[ary  Diwson:  Marshall,  Miss  Jean 
Roliei'tson. 

—The  "Dime  Sociable"  given  by  the  Y.  L.  M.  C. 
of  the  2iid  U.  P.  church,  on  the  evening  of  April 
30th,  at  the  liouse  of  the  Pastor,  Rev.  J.  A.  Kennedy, 
was  a  success,  socially  and  financially.  The  proceeds 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  Theyoung  ladies 
were  requested  to  have  another  one  soon.  A  "Mum 
Sociable"  was  suggested. 

— Quite  a  number  of  the  ladies  of  onr  town  attend- 
ed the  Ladies'  Missionary  meeting  at  Bedford  last 
week.  They  came  home  with  glowing  accoimts  of 
their  meeting.  One  of  the  most  interesting  reports 
read  was  that  of  the  "Happy  Workers,"  of  New  Wil- 
mington. This  little  society  was  organized  the  last 
of  Januaiy,  and  up  to  time  of  report  have  raised 
thirty-two  dollars.    They  have  certainly  done  well. 

--One  of  the  recitation  rooms  was  the  scene  of  a 
striking  performance  a  few  days  ago.  A  gentleman 
student  entered  the  room,  and  was  standing  resting 
on  a  settee,  talking  to  some  ladies,  when  suddenly 
his  feet  failed  to  be  true  supporters,  and  he  came 
down  with  great  weight  on  the  end  of  the  settee, 
mashing  it  completely.  The  Prof,  invited  him  to 
adjourn  to  another  room.  Avhere  be  would  have  em- 
ployment of  anotlier  kind. 

— The  members  of  the  2nd  U.  P.  church  met 
again  on  May  Gth,  to  consider  the  matter  of  erecting 
a  church,  and  to  agree  on  a  lot.  The  Post  OflSce  lot, 
once  the  old  church  property,  was  decided  on.  The 
building  committee  was  instructed  to  proceed  with 
the  building  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  CDmmittee  will  not  meet  with  any  more  opposi- 
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tion,  and  that  the  long  talked  of  "new  cliurch"  will 
soon  be  erected. 

— The  Missionary  meeting  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
last  Tuesday  evening,  was  one  of  tlie  most  interes- 
ting that  has  ever  been  held.  Miss  Bessie  Snyder 
read  a  paper , on  "Home  Mission  Work,"  JMi-.  J.  A. 
Shaw  of  the  Senior  class  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  "Warm  Spring  Indian  Mission,"  and  Rev.  J. 
A.  Keniiedy  made  a  stirring  address  on  the  subject, 
"The  two  calls  to  Missionary  Work."  Our  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  is  stil!  prospering  and  makes  fair  promises  of 
great  future  usefuUiess. 

— The  most  intereiting  gtma  of  b.ise  ball  here  this 
year  was  played  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last,  between 
tlie  Juniors  and  Seniors.  The  Seniors  were  the  chal- 
lenging party,  and  with  that  self-importance  which 
characterizes  the  average  Senior  just  before  he  knows 
the  result  of  his  final  examinations,  they  had  the  an- 
nouncement made  in  chapel  that  they  had  "conde- 
scended" to  play  the  Juniors.  Seniors  were  cheap 
after  the  game.  Their  discomfiture  was  complete. 
The  Juniors  bore  their  honors  with  l)ecoming  digni- 
t}',  and  the  defeated  party  may  thaidc  their  "lucky 
stars"  that  the  victors  were  as  merciful  as  they  were. 
The  following  is  the  result : 


K     1!    rO  Tli 


Golden,  p  

Davidson,  c. 
Van  Orsdel,  1. 

Cotton,  2  

Stewart,  3  

Sliaw,  s  


.1  1 


,.0  I 


.2  1 
.1  1 


■1  (J 

«  G 

i)  G 

0    1  5 

0  5 


R     ii   rO  Tli 


Snyder,  c  li    4    <S  (i 

Moore,  W.  A.,  1...2 

Webster,  1  3 

Harrah,  3  0 

Byers,  s  0 


Allen,  ni  1    0    0  5 

Vance,  1   1    0   0  5 

Moore,  H.  W.,  r...2    1  0 


1    5  !  Swan,  r  1 


Moore,  W.  H.  nj...l  1 

McXaugher,  p  3  2 

Campbell,  2   1  1 


Totals  13  8  23  48  '     Totals  14  20  2(i  40 

Innings  1    2    3    4    5  (i  7  8  I) 

Seniors  1    0    2   5   0  0  2  2  1—13 

Juniors  2    4    4   0    3  (i  1  0  —14 

Umpire — Lindsey.    Time— two  hours. 


PERSONALS. 
— Rev.  J.  M.  Fulton  was  in  town  last  week. 
— T.  A.  Reed,  '82,  is  now  at  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
— J.  S.  Hill,  '87,  will  return  to  college  about  June  1. 
— Rev.  G.  H.  Getty,  '81,  is  in  town  visiting  friends. 

— Miss  Agnes  Irons  spent  her  Arbor  Day  vacation 
at  home. 


— Rev.  J.  H.  Breaden,  '74,  and  wife,  were  in  town 
last  week, 

— Findley,  formerly  of  the  class  of '88,  was  in  town 
for  a  lew  days. 

— Misses  Maggie  C.impbell  and  C.irrie  Hay  were 
in  to  '.'n  last  week. 

— Re''.  F.  E.  Tliomjjson,  '70,  of  Belknap,  preached 
at  Neshannock  church  on  Saturday. 

— Miss  Otta  Caldwell,  'SG,  is  confined  to  her  room 
for  a  few  days  on  account  of  sickness. 

— Miss  Emma  Alexander,  '78,  does  not  expect  to 
teach,  but  intends  remaii-ing  at  home. 

— Miss  Fannie  Lewis  returned  last  Saturday  from 
a  lengthy  visit  to  her  brother  Leander. 

— Beiry,  '87,  and  Stewart,  'i<~>,  went  lishing  May 
Glh.    They  say  it  was  a  good  day  "to  lish." 

—  Dr.  Ferguson  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Breaden  visited 
the  Adelphic  and  Philo  Literary  Societies  last  Friday 
evening. 

—  Rev.  N,  Winegart,  74,  was  in  town  Monday.  He 
is  occupying  the  puliiit  lately  vacated  by  Rev.  E.  X, 
McElree, 

— Messrs.  McBurney  and  Conner,  of  the  Senior 
class  of  Geneva  College,  were  the  guests  of  J.  G. 
Berry  last  week. 

—Miss  Anna  Rowland,  class  of  '88,  is  improving 
her  time  while  out  of  college  this  term  by  teaching. 
Her  term  opened  May  4th. 

— Prof.  R.  B.  Taggart,  preached  at  Greenfield  on 
Sabbath  last.  He  did  not  return  in  time  for  his  first 
three  recitations  on  Monday. 


We  are  glad  to  have  tliera  with  us  again,  and  to 
know  that  they  still  play  base  ball. 

— Miss  Huldali  Campbell,  '84,  has  enrolled  her 
name  among  the  list  of  teachers.  She  began  her 
first  term  May  4th,  at  the  Porter  school. 

— Misses  M'iggie  McLaughry,  '74,  and  Belle  Camp- 
bell, 'SO,  who  have  been  teaching  in  Greenville, 
closed  their  schools  last  week  and  are  now  resting 
at  home. 

— Miss  Emma  Alexandergave  the  members  of  her 
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Sabbath  School  class  a  party  on  Tuesday  evening, 
April  28lh.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  a  very  pleas- 
ant affair. 

— Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Greenville,  preached  in  the  M. 
E.  church  Sabbath  evening  and  was  in  cliapel  Mon- 
day morning  and  made  some  very  appropriate  re- 
marks to  the  students. 

— Misses  Brown  and  Poppino,  and  Messrs.  Allen, 
Love.  Golden,  Cotton,  Moore,  and  Moore,  of  the  Se- 
nior class,  are  to  start  May  22nd  for  Cleveland. 
They  expect  to  visit  Mr.  Ryder,  the  photographer. 

— We  hear  from  good  authority  that  Rev.  J.  Q.  A. 
McDowell,  of  Millbrook,  will  not  accept  the  call  ten- 
dered him  by  the  2nd  U.  P.  church.  New  Castle,  his 
reason  being  thai  he  wishes  to  remain  at  home  to 
gain  rest. 

— W.  B.  Breckemidge.  a  former  student  of  West- 
minster, and  graduate  of  Wooster,  O.,  was  in  town 
last  week  visiting  friends.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
a  short  time  ago  and  will  occupy  the  pulpit  of  W.  P. 
Stevenson,  '82,  until  his  return  from  Europe. 

— S.  S.  Beggs,  formerly  of  the  class  of '88,  returned 
from  New  Orleans  the  last  of  April.  He  enjoyed  his 
trip  very  much,  and  thinks  the  e.xhibition  excels  ary 
other  that  he  ever  attemled.  He  advises  other 
te.ichers  to  spend  some  of  their  winter  wages  in  the 
same  way. 


BIIWINd  FAIIEWELL  TO  A  PASTOR. 

Noth withstanding  the  stormy  weather  of  last  eve- 
ning, a  large  number  of  people  assembled  at  the 
chapel  of  the  Tompkins  Avenue  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church,  corner  ol'  Willoughby  a*enue,  to 
bid  farewell  lo  their  former  pastor.  Rev.  S.  J.  Crowe, 
who  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  who  goes 
to  take  up  his  aliode  in  Nebraska.  Mr.  Crowe  open- 
ed the  meeting  with  prayer.  Rev.  jMr.  Glasgow, 
who  has  been  preaching  for  the  hist  month  in  the 
(!liurch,  made  a,  few  remarks  in  which  he  said:  "The 
day  has  been  a  v(M'y  changeable  one;  darkness  to 
briglitnes~,  from  snnsbine  to  rain,  also  from  sadness 
— for  to-day  two  children  of  one  family  in  the  congre- 
gation have  lieer  laid  in  the  grave — to  rtjoicing  this 
evening;  for  we  have  assemblec'  to  give  a  pleasant 
evening  to  our  pastor  who  is  going  to  leave  us  for  the 
far  West."  Mr.  Glasgow  said  to  Mr.  Crowe  that  he 
had  a  large  lil)rary  of  books,  many  dealing  with  the- 
ological subjects  which  he  prized  as  highly  as  gold, 
but  now  on  bchrdf  of  his  |iecple  he  presented  him 


with  a  book  filled  with  the  precious  metal  itself, 
which  pn  ved  to  be  a  Russian  pocketbook  full  ofgold 
pieces. 

Mr.  Crowe  lesponded  in  a  speech  thanking  them 
for  their  kindly  consideration. 

Mrs.  Pritchard,  on  behalf  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Soci- 
ety, read  an  address  and  presented  Mrs.  Crowe  with 
an  elegant  silver  coffee  urn.  Mrs.  Crowe  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  every  one  who  was  even  slightly 
acquainted  with  her.  She  is  a  highly-educated  lady, 
and  in  musical  training  few  can  compare  with  her. 
After  singing  by  a  numl>er  of  the  young  people  a  re- 
cess was  Eaken,  which  was  spent  in  partaking  of  re- 
freshments and  enjoying  a  social  chat  with  the  de- 
parting pastor. 

A  poem  written  by  Mrs.  Richard  Taylor,  President 
of  the  Ladies'  Aid  So(;:ety,  on  "The  Synopsis  of 
Church  Work  for  the  Last  Three  Years,"  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Pritchard.  Singing  and  music  followed,  and 
finally  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  was  sung  and  a  "God- 
speed" to  the  pastor  and  his  fan)ily  concluded  the 
entertainment  ala  late  hour.  ^Ir.  Crowe's  sviccessor, 
Mr.  Carson,  will  be  ordained  the  latter  part  of  May. 


REV.  W.  B.  BARR  RELEASED. 

The  U.  P.  Presbytery,  which  met  at  Harmony  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  released  Rev.  W.B.  Barr  from 
Grove  City  and  Springfield  congregations.  A  call  for 
him  to  New  Brighton  was  presented  and  by  him  ac- 
cepted. A  certificate  was  granted  him  to  connect 
with  the  Beaver  Valley  Presbytery.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  at  Grove  City  and  Springfield  and 
declare  tlic  pulpits  at  tiiese  places  vacant.  Rev.  J. 
J.  Imbrie  was  appointed  to  moderate  a  call  for  a  pas- 
tor at  Grove  City,  which  place  was  recommended  to 
the  Board  of  Home  Mi^^sions  for  aid  to  the  amount 
of  $300  for  the  year :  condition,  settlement  of  a  pastor. 
Rev.  B.irr's  salary  at  New  Brighton  will  be  $1,033  a, 
yen  r. —  Telephone. 


EAirnnii'.Mcr.s. — The  rcent  disnstrons  e:i rlh(|uakcs 
in  Sixain  have  given  a.  new  iniin;tus  lo  soi^niolouical 
study.  .\  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Science  under  the  charge  of  M. 
Fouque  to  go  to  Andulusia  to  investigate  the  subject. 
The  most  widely  accepted  theory  of  the  cause  of 
earthquakes,  is  tliat  ihey  are  the  result  of  the  sudden 
movements  due  to  dislocations  of  strata  caused  by 
the  great  lateral  pressure  resulting  from  the  con- 
tra(;tion  of  the  earth's  surface  in  cooling. 
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TWO  CONQUERORS. 


'Twas  midnight  on  the  tented  plain, 

Tne  din  of  strife  liad  died  awaj-, 
And  tangled  in  the  lion's  mane 

The  captive  Corsioan  eagle  lay  ; 
No  more  'mid  sliouts  of  victorj'  won 

His  pinions  climbed  the  morning  light, 
The  splendor  of  his  noonday  sun 

Was  quenched  in  swift  and  awful  night ; 
They  bore  him  in  liis  iron  cage 

To  stern  Helena's  rock-walled  shore, 
To  beat  the  bars  with  battted  rage 

In  answer  to  the  ocean's  roar  ; 
There,  haunted  by  the  orphan's  shriek, 

The  widow's  curse,  the  mother's  moan, 
With  battled  wings  and  muzzled  beak 

The  bird  of  doom  was  left  alone  ; 
And  when  he  died  the  pent-up  wrath 

Of  Nature  burst  in  flame  and  flood. 
As  if  to  cleanse  his  blackened  path 

Whose  rule  was  born  of  woe  and  blood  ; 
And  Freedom  will  his  name  record 

Witli  those  who  bore  her  name  in  vain  — 
Who  raised  on  liigh  the  victor's  sword, 

But  forged  for  man  a  tyrant's  chain. 

0  !  silent  man,  whose  mighty  deeds 

Awoke  the  land  from  dumb  despair, 
Who  rose  responsive  to  our  needs 

In  answer  to  a  nation's  prayer — 
WJiose  trustful  manhood,  warm  and  trae. 

Through  every  act  and  impulse  ran, 
Till  foes  whom  war  could  not  subdue 

Surrender  to  the  kindly  Man— 
O !  Master  of  each  storied  field 

Where  mortal  man  with  thee  has  striven, 
The  death  itself  was  forced  to  yield 

And  fly  before  thy  faith  in  heaven— 
When  every  battle-flag  is  furled, 

And  love  has  wiped  away  our  tears. 
When  songs  of  peace  shall  tlirill  the  world. 

Thy  life  will  tower  above  the  years 
IJke  some  calm  mountain— crowned  with  snows 

Which  o'er  the  storms  of  summer  shine— 
From  whose  green  lieart  a  river  flows,  . 

And  o'er  whose  feet  the  myrtles  twine  ; 
And  Freedom's  hand  shall  write  thy  name 

Among  the  few  bright  names  of  time 
That  glow  with  all  a  conqueror's  fame. 

Unclouded  by  a  conqueror's  crime. 

— James  G.  Clark. 


ADVANCES  IN  SOCIETY. 


BY  H.  G.  GOLDEN,  '85. 


The  iiltaiiimeiit  of  liberty  in  action  and  in  thought 
has  been  the  goal  of  human  progress.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world's  advancement,  we  see  the  path, 
marked  by  many  battle-fields,  over  which  mankind 
has  struggled  on  from  darkness  to  light,  from  servi- 
tude to  freedom.  In  the  onward  march  the  point 
that  yesterday  was  invisible,  has  to-day  been  reached 
and  allbrds  a  starting-point  for  still  greater  and  more 
rapid  progress.  Every  triumph  on  the  battle-field 
of  unselfish  truth  has  been  a  prophecy  of  future  con- 
quest, has  widened  the  horizon  of  man's  thought^ 
and  caused  each  succeeding  struggle  to  be  for  some- 
thing nobler  than  the  last.  If  we  lift  the  veil  which 
hides  from  view  the  past  and  look  at  the  history  of 
Europe  we  can  see  in  the  down-fall  of  feudalism  the 
first  great  advance  (if  the  race  toward  liberty.  Look- 
ing at  feudal  Eurojie  we  see  a  country,  owned  andi 
governed  by  tyrannous  lords,  kings  whose  sceptres 
were  symbols  of  weakness,  an  enslaved  people,  ig- 
norant of  the  past,  powerless  to  redress  the  injuries- 
of  the  present  and  apparently  hopeless  for  the  future. 
Guarded  by  no  laws,  their  rights  respected  by  no 
government,  protected  by  no  royal  power,  there  was 
for  the  vassal  no  alternative  but  to  compromise  with 
oppression  and  trust  for  safety  to  the  mercy  of  a  feu- 
dal despot.  But  this  grand  system  which  received 
the  vassalage  of  kings,  and  which  seemingly'  con- 
trolled the  destiny  of  Europe,  was  doomed  to  meet 
the  inevitable  fate  of  every  system  whose  controlling 
spirit  is  selfishness,  whose  creed  is  based  on  the  right 
of  oppression,  and  whose  temples  are  reared  by  the 
hand  of  tyranny. 

The  large  and  growing  debts  of  the  barons,  the  in- 
crease of  commerce  and  the  wide-spread  acquisition 
of  military  knowledge,  were  facts  which  brought  to 
Kings  dreams  of  a  regained  power,  gave  to  a  few  serfs 
a  taste  of  freedom  and  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  tyranny  which  was 
destined  to  become  irresistible.  But  all  revolts  were 
speedily  checked,  insurgents  relentles.sly  punished, 
and  the  people  weak  and  ignorant  appeared  to  wage 
a  hopeless  contest;  yet  the  fire  then  kindled  on  the 
altar  of  freedom  threw  gleams  of  promise  and  inspi- 
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ration  into  the  future  infusing  liope  and  courage  in 
other  hearts.  The  struggle  still  went  on  until  at  Run- 
nymede  the  crisis  came  whicli  was  to  be  the  first  mon- 
ument of  English  liberty,  to  laj'  tlie  first  firm  founda- 
tion of  English  constitution,  to  proclaim  equal  rights 
to^peer  and  pauper.  And  that  star  which  was  now 
rising  to  pierce  the  darkness  which  enveloped  Eng- 
land, was  the  prophecy  of  a  constellation  wliich 
.sliould  illuminate  every  nation  of  Europe. 

The  downfall  of  feudalism  marked  an  era  in  man's 
advancement,  for  on  its  ruins  rose  the  fair  structure 
of  political  freedom.  Bat  although  mankind  had 
now  attained  that  degree  of  liberty  which  liad  long 
been  to  them  the  object  of  aspiration,  yet  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  present  freedom  was  but  the  promise  of 
grearer  conquests,  the  precursor  to  the  race  of  a 
brighter  future,  a  liigher  destiny.  Every  new  ad- 
vance of  the  race  as  of  the  individual,  presents  a 
wider  prospect,  reveals  new  possibilities.  The  objects 
of  pursuit  promising  the  satiefaction  of  every  want, 
when  attained  serve  but  to  increase  our  capacities,  to 
discover  to  us  greater  needs,  to  beckon  us  on  to 
loftier  aims.  And  thus  when  tlie  people  of  Europe, 
strengthened  by  a  Divine  power  had  risen  from  their 
tomb  of  bodily  slavery,  then  only  could  they  realize 
that  the  cerements  of  intellectual  and  moi  al  bondage 
still  bound  them  hand  and  foot.  Political  bondage 
had  nourished  superstition.  BHnd  faith  had  l>ecome 
a  moral  serfdom.  But  now  fearlessness  to  fight  begot 
the  courage  to  think.  Self-reliance  in  krowledge  led 
to  the  investigation  of  creeds.  The  revival  of  litera- 
ture and  the  reformation  in  morals  went  hand  in 
hand.  By  the  example  and  achievements  of  a  Col- 
umbus these  dormant  principles  were  vitalized  and 
expanded  into  a  popular  movement. 

The  church  had  imperiously  declared  that  there 
were  no  new  worlds.  Scholars  had  expressed  their 
contempt  for  the  natural  sciences.  The  discovery  of 
the  new  world  convinced  men  that  the  priestly  claim 
toinfallibility  was  an  imperious  superstition  and  sum- 
moned science  to  physical  exploration  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  nature.  Misgivings  became  convic- 
tions, and  the  fetters  of  authority  were  broken.  In 
each  sphere  of  knowledge  the  new  truth  struggled 
with  old  systems. 

A  Luther  championed  the  protestants  of  religion; 
a  Bacon,  the  protestants  of  science.  The  futile  prom- 
ises of  a  useless  and  inactive  philosophy  were  ex- 
changed for  a  science  of  utilit}',  philantliropy  and 
progress;  the  tyranny  of  priestcraft  for  freedom  of 
conscience.  With  suceeding  generations  tlie  good 
predominated  over  the  evil  until,  with  the  triumph 
of  charity,  the  individual  was  made  the  arbiter  of 


his  own  creed;  with  the  establishment  of  equity,  the 
promotion  of  man's  welfare  became  the  legitimate 
end  of  science.  To  the  reformation  in  religion  was 
consecrated  the  life  and  service  of  a  Latimer  who  at 
the  martyrs'  stake,  refused  safety  through  hypocracy, 
and  in  th«  face  of  certain  death  could  say  to  his  com- 
panion in  persecution,  "Be  of  good  faith  and  play 
the  man  for  we  shall  this  day  light  a  candle  in  Eng- 
land which  shall  never  be  put  out;"  and  his  words 
liave  echoed  through  all  succeeding  times.  A  New- 
ton answered  the  summons  which  science  gave,  open- 
ed the  portals  which  disclosed  the  wealth  of  nature, 
and  gave  to  man  a  new  consciousness  of  power.  On 
the  one  hand  stands  S.ivonarola  the  reformer  in 
morals;  on  the  other  Giordana  Bruno  the  pathfinder 
in  science.  Both  proclaimed  liberty  of  thought;  botli 
were  the  enemies  of  bigotry,  and  both  met  the  mar- 
tyr's fate,  the  victims  of  intolerance.  But  as  their 
ashes  were  wafted  by  the  winds,  so  the  waves  of  re- 
action spread  their  principles.  The  heretic  was  can- 
nonized;  the  martyr's  faith  became  his  murderers' 
creed.  Liberty  and  activity,  discovery  and  invention 
mnrked  a  new  period  of  advancement. 

Mankind  in  its  foremost  race  had  achieved  its  lib- 
erty from  political,  intellectual  and  ecclesiastical  des- 
potism. Yet  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  world,  at  the 
feet  of  this  race  three  millions  of  their  brethren  knelt 
imploring  freedom.  The  superior  attainments  of 
knowledge  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  free  people 
became  to  a  weaker  race  the  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion. The  land  whose  boast  was  liberty,  was  made  a 
refuge  for  the  oppressor,  and  the  declaration  which 
proclaimed  equality  to  all  offered  no  protection  to 
the  African  from  the  degration  of  slavery.  With  the 
growth  of  the  nation  the  institution  of  slavery  became 
more  firmly  fixed  ;  the  condition  of  the  slaves  more 
utterly  hopeless.  The  pulpit  and  the  press,  the  pol- 
itics and  prejudices  of  the  people  were  all  combined 
to  strengthen  the  cords  that  made  the  slave  the  sub- 
ject of  a  brutish  master's  power.  The  life  of  the  slave 
was  brightened  by  no  ray  of  hope;  no  influence  in- 
spired him  with  higher  aspirations;  the  future  des- 
tiny of  his  race  was  blackened  by  the  darkness  of 
despnir.  But  although  the  story  of  the  negro  slave 
forms  one  of  the  saddest  pages  of  the  world's  history, 
and  though  the  history  of  American  slavery  is  the 
most  disgraceful  blot  upon  the  records  of  the  country 
which  permitted  it,  yet  its  overthrow  was  an  act  of 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  rigid  such  as  the  world  had 
never  witnessed. 

Amidst  the  strife  of  parties  and  the  clashing  of  in- 
terests, there  were  those  who  could  look  beyond  the 
narrow  limit  of  present  prosperity,  who  could  hear 
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above  the  cliimor  of  the  rabble  the  pleadings  of  fu- 
ture ages,  and  who  saw  with  prophetic  vision  the 
downfall  of  wrong,  the  triumph  of  right.  In  all  ages 
have  poets  sung  the  praise  of  him  who  has  waged 
successful  warfare  against  the  ravager  of  his  own 
home  and  country,  the  destroyer  of  his  own  liberty. 
But  the  noble  few,  who,  vilified  and  contemned,  ani- 
mated by  no  hope  of  reward,  in  the  face  of  sneers 
and  persecutions,  not  only  became  the  champions 
of  a  despised  race  but  dared  be  martyrs  for  their 
sakes,  have  placed  the  crown  of  highest  honor  upon 
the  present  civilization. 

The  few  Grecian  heroes,  who,  on  the  field  of  Mar- 
athon, kept  in  check  the  millions  of  Persia,  have 
merited  the  applause  of  all  succeeding  centuries.  On 
the  plain  of  Tours,  (ierman  warriors,  in  defense  of 
their  homes  and  their  faith,  beat  back  the  horde  of 
Saracen  invaders,  and  the  story  of  their  va'or  thrills 
us  witli  wt)iider  and  admiration.  We  point  with  pa- 
triotic piide  to  Lexington  and  Saratoga  as  battles 
which  fi.xed  the  fate  of  a  nation  and  provetl  the  cour- 
age and  heroism  of  its  people.  But  the  names  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  Eichmond,  and  Gettysburg,  recall 
the  memories  of  men  who  for.ght  for  a  nobler  cause, 
who  achieved  a  grander  triumph.  For  they  con- 
tended not  for  their  own  fieeil'mi  but  fought  to  res- 
cue the  rights  of  otliers  The  blow  they  struck  was 
not  at  slavery  alone  but  at  every  form  of  human 
selfishness;  they  bound  humanity  together  with 
cords  of  sympathy  and  infused  into  nations  and 
races  the  sentiments  of  a  common  brotherhood. 

Here  rose  to  a  climax  the  piinciple  which  has  ever 
urged  humanity  onward  toward  a  better  age,  a  higl;- 
er  civilization.  It  led  the  serfs  of  Europe  to  break 
their  fetters  and  assert  their  manhood.  It  caused 
mankind  in  later  ages  to  doubt  the  dogmas  of  phil- 
osophers, to  defy  the  arrogance  of  priests  and  substi- 
tuted for  blind  devotion  the  right  of  independent 
thought.  It  has  elevated  and  widened  men's 
tlioughts  and  guided  their  purposes  through  all  ages; 
and  as  this  principle  has  directed  the  history  of  the 
past;  so  it  sways  the  destiny  of  the  future.  As  in  the 
past  it  has  inspired  men  on  the  battle-field  and  at 
the  martyr's  stake,  and  incited  tliem  to  vindicate  tlieii- 
rights  over  every  form  of  external  tyranny,  so  in  the 
future  on  the  area  i.  of  the  SDul  it  will  break  down  the 
power  of  appetite  and  passion,  release  man  from  the 
bondage  of  vice  and  assert  his  dominion  oversell'. 
Each  changing  scene  in  the  world's  drama  is  the 
record  of  a  new  idea  which  has  been  crystallized  in- 
to a  purpose,  a  suggestion  that  has  become  convic- 
tion, that  has  been  inwrought  into  the  faith  of  the 
race  and  been  recorded  on  the  statute  books  of  hu- 


manity. With  each  advance  the  circle  of  our  view 
will  be  widened,  the  ideal  will  become  the  actual 
and  the  dreams  of  each  age  the  reality  of  the  next. 


COLLEGE  AND  CULTURE. 


I!Y  REV.  E.  T.  .JEFFERS,  D.  D. 

The  young  people  wl;o  attend  our  institutions  that 
profess  to  give  a  higher  education  should  be  taught 
liy  parents,  preachers  and  professors  tliat  the  worthy 
end  of  their  study  is  self-culture.  How  often  are 
they  misled  !  The  specialist  finds  in  this  class  a  rich 
field.  He  sows  broadcast  his  pernicious  seed.  Many 
a  noble  youth  is  lost  to  the  world  of  letters  by  turn- 
ing aside  from  the  king's  highway,  persuaded  that 
there  is  a  short,  cut  to  culture.  To  these  inquiring, 
earnest,  bright,  hopeful  minds,  the  grandest  views 
should  be  spread  out,  and  the  fullest  life  mapped  out. 

Who  will  ever  tell  how  much  of  the  usefulness  and 
excellence  of  Emerson  was  due  to  an  idea  ofthis 
kind  implanted  in  hismind  in  his  college  days.  ''Xei- 
ther  years  nor  books  have  yet  availed,"  says  he  in 
later  life,  "to  extirpate  a  prejudice  then  rooted  in  me 
that  a  scholar  is  the  favorite  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  excellency  of  bis  country,  and  the  happiest  of 
men."  Every  opji  -rtunity  for  placing  this  idea  be- 
fore tiie  student's  mind  should  be  eagerly  seized. 

WHEN. 

The  occasion  for  these  wise  hints  and  wholesome 
lessons  comes  whenever  a  boy  asks,  "Will  it  pay  to 
to  study  algebra?"  "Will  you  assure  me  I  shall  need 
Latin  in  my  vocation  ?"  "When  shall  I  get  a  return 
for  the  time,  money  and  work  I  am  putting  on  Greek 
and  metaphysics?"  "Of  what  earthly  use  will  calcu- 
lus ever  be  to  me  ?"  These  and  such  like  questions, 
which  are  painfully  familiar  to  many  of  us,  are  just  the 
opportunities  we  are  seeking  to  draw,  in  the  impress- 
ible mind  of  the  learner,  the  broad  line  between  ed- 
ucation and  training,  and  between  their  products, 
culture  on  the  one  hand,  and  rr>ere  skill  and  facility 
to  do  some  special  work  on  the  other.  Naturally 
young  people  measure  every  study's  importance  by 
the  advantage  it  promises  them.  If  they  are  assured 
that  by  knowledge  of  this  branch,  or  that  or  the 
other,  or  all  three,  they  can  earn  a  salary  of  $5,000 
or  $10,000  a  year  they  need  no  encouragement  fur- 
ther than  that  to  quicken  their  zeal. 

But  educators  use  no  such  argument.  They  sup" 
plant  that  commercial  idea  with  one  infinitely  higher. 
They  follow  the  best  of  educators,  who  taught  the 
sordid  souls  of  his  day,  "The  life  is  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment."    The  soul  is  of 
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more  consequence  than  the  objects  of  its  knowledge 
The  developed  faculties  are  better  than  the  know- 
ledge, study  and  training  that  develope  them,  plus 
all  the  added  gain  their  development  brings  you ;  so 
much  better  that  the  gain  or  loss  should  be  left  out 
of  the  reckoning.  Of  course  the  youth  should  be 
taught  that  a  trade  or  profession  as  a  means  of  honest 
livelihood  is  a  matter  of  moral  obligation,  as  well  a 
social  necessity;  but  he  should  be  taught  alsi\  with 
greater  care  and  with  more  repetition  and  emphasis, 
that  "the  profession  is  for  the  man,  and  not  the  man 
for  it.  Humanity  is  broader  than  vocation."  (Dr. 
Higbee). 

OBJECTIONS. 

You  will  be  answered  when  you  play  the  earnest 
educator,  i>y  a  youth,  "I  am  going  to  teach.  I  don't 
need  any  college  education.  I  have  been  told  it 
would  hinder  rather  than  help  me,  besides  wasting 
five  years  or  more  of  precious  time."  Another  will 
say,  "I  have  arranged  to  read  medicine.  The  most 
successful  doctor  in  our  town  never  saw  college  or 
normal  school.  I  shall  follow  liis  example,  and  dis- 
pense with  an  A.  B."  A  third,  who  lacks  a  year's 
preparation  in  order  to  enter  the  Freshman  class, 
will  add,  "I  have  been  adniitted  to  the  stud.y  of  law. 
I  fail  to  see  where  five  years  of  college  work  would 
help  me  earn  a  living  in  my  profession."  And  a 
fourth  will  cheerfully  say,  "I'm  elected  to  be  a  farm- 
er, and  of  course  science,  philosophy  find  literature 
would  be  out  of  place  behind  a  plow."  Tlie  bright- 
eyed  girl  waits  till  they  liave  all  spoken  and  gone  ; 
then  she  says,  if  you  have  her  confidence,  "I  am  to 
be  married  as  soon  as  John's  through  with  his  pro- 
fessional studies  and  settled,  and  I  think  I  should 
learn  house-keeping  rather  than  classics  and  chem- 
istry." 

AN.SWER. 

Then,  in  each  instance,  and  in  ail  such  circuni.stan- 
ces,  you  will  lift  up  your  voice  and  bear  testimony 
to  the  truth  that  all  professions  and  trades  and  all 
kinds  of  work,  farming  and  housekeeping  included, 
and  farming  and  housekeeping  especially,  need  men 
and  women  rather  than  professional  tradesmen  and 
housekeepers;  that  the  crying  need  of  the  world, 
and  of  America  in  particular,  is  a  rest  from  the  haste 
and  impatience  that  has  flooded  the  country  with 
specialists  and  narrow  people  ;  that  we  need  a  large 
crop  of  men  and  women  of  culture,  regardless  of 
{♦rofessional  lines;  tliat  it  is  absolutely  required 
that  much  time  be  devoted  by  every  one  to  growth, 
to  the  maturing  and  strengthening  the  powers,  before 
they  are  concentrated  on  any  special  vocation,  and 
before  a  vocation  is  chosen. 


NOT  A  SPECIAL  TLEA. 

Let  no  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  am  so 
short-sighted  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  beyond  my 
present  sphere  of  labor,  and  suppose  me  capable  of 
saying  or  thinking  that  there  is  no  education  out- 
side of  colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools. 
I  merely  repeat  what  I  said  before,  when  I  insist 
that  there  are  men  of  broad,  wholesome  culture  who 
were  never  enrolled  under  a  professor,  as  there  are 
ninnies  carrying  the  diplomas  of  the  largest  univer- 
sities in  the  world.  I  speak  of  these  institutions 
because  few  do  reach  culture  without  them,  and 
because  they  furnish  the  best  and  most  thorough 
course  of  education. 

A  COLLEGE  THAT  IS  NOT  A  COLLEGE. 

Wheneverany  courseof  study  is  regarded  as  afitting 
for  something  special,  it  is  no  longer  specifically  but 
only  incidentally  educational.  Whenever  the  col- 
lege course,  which  was  originally  mapped  out  as  a 
generally  educational  line  of  study,  descends  to  the 
level  of  a  fitting  for  teaching,  preaching,  doctoring, 
or  pleading,  it  begins  to  change;  a  study  here  and 
another  there  is  dropped  and  something  else  substi- 
tuted because  better  adapted  to  prepare  one  for  such 
and  such  a  profession,  or  electives  are  allowed  in 
such  a  number  and  with  such  laxity  that  the  college 
becomes  a  minister  of  narrowness,  and  diflers  little 
from  the  commonest  technical  school. 

SOME  ADMISSIONS. 

I  do  not  say  there  is  not  much  development  of 
powers  in  all  training  and  in  all  literary  and  profes- 
sional work,  but  only  this — that  such  development 
I  when  tried  by  Pestalozzi's  plummet  will  prove  to  be 
lop-sided,  and  measured  by  his  line  will  be  anything 
but  symmetrical.  The  product  will  be  too  defective 
to  be  worthy  the  name  Culture,  and  the  training  too 
specific  to  be  worthy  the  name  Education. 

Nor  would  I  altogether  dissent  from  the  views  of 
Wendell  Phillips,  expressed  in  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
oration  of  '81,  that  the  scholar  holds  himself  aloof 
from  the  practical  duties  of  a  citizen  more  than  he 
should  ;  i)ut  that  he  is  a  safer  statesmen  when  edu- 
cated before  he  is  trained  in  the  political  school. 

Nor  do  I  say  that  education  has  not  a  money  value  ; 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  better  educated 
nation  is  not  the  richer;  but  that  study  with  a  view 
to  a  cash  return  will  be  as  far  from  producing  cul- 
ture as  the  practice  of  virtue  for  the  sake  of  the  hap- 
piness it  l)rings  will  be  from  developing  true  piety. 

TRACTICAL. 

The  plan  of  having  a  course  of  study  and  discipline 
in  normal  schools  colleges  and  universities,  that 
shall  1)6  designed  primarily  and  purely  for   the  per- 
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fection  of  the  whole  human  being;,  seems  visionary 
to  some.  I  know  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  it  will  stand  the 
test  of  s  )un  1  reason  and  of  history. 

It  will  not  appear  practical  to  the  young  and  to 
many  more  advanced  in  life  :  but  it  will  commend 
itself  to  the  more  thoughtful,  whether  they  have 
been  educated  or  not.  Because  the  multitude  do 
not  see  the  ultimate  and  permanent  utility  of  a 
course  of  study  that  seems  altogether  ideal,  gifts  and 
endowments  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  institutions 
that  offer  if.  Private  benefactions  have  largely  en- 
dowed and  sustained  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States.  Since  the  culture  of  the  average 
citizen  determines  the  character  of  the  State,  if  the 
State  does  not  educate  her  youth  she  should  at  lea-st 
encourage  them  to  be  fully  educated. 

ONE  IDE.\. 

These  two  p  ipers  are  simply  the  repetition  of  one 
idea  in  different  forms — that  nothing  is  education 
which  does  not  aim  at  culture,  which  does  not  lead 
to  culture,  which  does  not  practically  end  in  culture. 


THE  COLLEGE  WORLD. 

— The  library  at  Columbia  will  be  kept  open  on 
Sunday  hereafter. 

—In  the  United  States,  14,000  degrees  were  con- 
ferred last  year. 

— The  Catholic  colleges  in  this  country  have  500 
professors  and  10,000  students. 

— Columbia  is  considering  the  advisability  of  an 
annex  similar  to  that  of  Harvard. 

— The  class  day  orator  of  Williams  College  will  be 
Harry  Garfield  son  of  the  late  President. 

— Yale,  Harvard  and  Dartmouth  have  all  confer- 
led  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  on  Secretary  Bayard. 

— The  faculty  of  Amherst  have  headed  the  base- 
ball list  with  a  subscription  of  two-hundred  dollars. 

— The  copy  of  Horace  used  by  the  poet  Long''el- 
low  during  his  college  course  has  been  given  to  the 
Bowdoin  College  library. 

— The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  opened  three 
new  departments — Biology,  Physical  Culture  and 
Veterinary  Surgery. 

— President  Porter,  of  Yale,  believes  that  failures 
of  college  and  university  life  are  due  in  most  cases 
to  poor  preparatory  work. 

— It  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  make  the  sub. 
ject  a  study  to  know  that  there  are  only  five  genuine 


signatures  of  Shakespeare  known  to  be  in  existance. 
One  is  in  the  London  Library,  on  other  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  one  attached  to  his  will  at  Doctor's 
Commons,  and  two  in  possession  of  private  collectors. 
—Ex. 

— Gen.  Jacob  D.  Cox,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Cincinnati  University 
and  it  is  said  will  occupy  the  position. 

— Cornell  students  have  organized  a  mock  congress, 
ccjnsisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  house,  and  follow- 
ing as  nearly  ;is  possible  the  methods  of  the  U.  S. 
Congress. 

— Young  lady  [innocently  to  gentleman]  :  "I  wish 
I  could  get  one  of  those  Freshmen  to  plant  in  my 
garden!  I  do  so  want  something  green."  Blushe-s 
from  Freshie. 

— Ann  Arbor  students  fail  to  appreciate  the  bene- 
fits of  the  bill  before  the  Legislature  to  prohiliit  the 
sale  of  liquor  within  five  miles  of  the  college  campus-. 
Walking  is  not  good  enough. 

— There  is  a  petition  now  before  the  lower  house 
of  the  Michigan  legislature,  asking  that  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  within  five  miles  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  be  prohibited  by  law. 

— It  is  announced  that  next  fall  there  will  ajijiear 
again  a  Princeton  Review,  not  theological,  but  ti  rep- 
resent the  college  in  philosophy,  science,  art  and 
literature.  Dr.  McCosh  will  contribute  regularly 
and  Prof.  Sioane  will  be  the  editor. 

— President  White,  of  Cornell,  is  quoted  as  saying, 
with  reference  to  morning  prayers  ;  "The  most  de- 
voted Christian  men  in  many  of  our  institutions  of 
learning  sav/  reason  to  believe  that  the  usual  forced 
attendance  upon  morning  college  prayers  was  of 
very  doubtful  utility.  To  huddle  into  a  cheerless 
room  a  great  mass  of  students  just  hurried  from  their 
breakfast,  with  minds  intent  upon  the  recitation  of 
the  next  hour,  is  certainly  a  very  doubtful  way  of  in- 
ducting young  men  into  the  beauties  of  holiness. — Ex. 

— The  John  Hopkins  University  has  been  agitated 
by  a  controversy  concerning  vivisection,  growing  out 
of  an  attack  on  this  practice  of  the  leading  physiolo- 
gists, made  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Harris  professor  of  New 
Testament  Greek  and  Palaeography,  and  reflecting 
on  the  Biological  department.  For  this  the  professor 
was  censured  by  the  trustees  and  he  has  now  re- 
signed. This  news  furnishes  fresh  reasons  to  those 
who  oppose  the  University  on  sectarian  grounds  and 
discourage  the  parents  of  Baltimore  from  sending 
their  sons  to  an  institution  which  they  claim  is  not 
christian. —  University  Press. 
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7^^^  HILE  we  are  busily  engaged  in  our  college 
work  there  are  events  occurring  in  the  po- 
litical world  which  seem  worthy  of  our  notice. 
Though  these  things  are  pretty  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  the  political  papers,  we  have  a  right 
to  look  at  them  and  judge  of  their  importance 
from  our  own  standpoint. 

The  war-cloud  which,  for  the  past  few  mouths, 
has  been  threatening  to  burst  over  England  and 
Russia,  has  at  last  cleared  away  and  the  differences 
being  peaceably  settled. 

It  is  but  just  to  give  a  large  share  of  this 
amicable  settlement  of  affairs  to  Gladstone. 
From  the  first,  though  he  seemed  sometimes  to 
stand  almost  alone,  he  has  been  for  peace.  His 
countrymen  were  dissatisfied  and  depreciated 
hi.5  policy  as  tirJy  and  facillating,  th3  world 
pointed  at  it  as  weak  and  cowardly,  but  be  clung 
to  his  purpose  with  the  determination  of  one  who 
knew  himself  to  be  in  the  right  and  felt  perfect- 
ly confident  of  the  result;  and  again,  as  in  the 
eays  of  Fabius  Maximus,  the  Cunctator,  has  gain- 
ed more  by  his  coolness  and  good  judgment 
than  the  most  audacious  warrior  could  have  doue 


with  the  best  blood  of  England.  The  present 
settlement  of  affairs  is  better  for  England  than 
any  war  could  have  been,  however  advantageous, 
and  she  can  thank  Gladstone  that  she  is  not  to- 
day involved  in  a  long  and  bloody  struggle. 

The  settlement  of  the  trouble  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia  has  more  meaning  than  we  are 
apt  to  give  it  at  first  sight.  Gladstone  in  his 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  England  is  a  represen- 
tative of  the  most  advanced  thought  and  senti- 
ment of  the  age.  This  is  the  first  realization  of 
the  theory  that  a  high  degree  of  civilization  will 
banish  the  noise  of  war  and  lead  to  the  settle- 
ment of  all  difficulties  by  arbitration  ;  it  is  the 
first  fulfillment  of  the  vision  which  inspired  the 
poet  to  write  those  lines. 

"Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations  ; 

The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease  ; 
And  like  a  bell  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations 

I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say,  'Peace.' 

Peace  !  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  war's  great  organ  shakes  the  sky  ! 

But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals, 
The  holy  melodies  of  peace  arise." 

From  viewing  the  almost  constant  broils  of 
the  European  nations  we  can  turn  with  feelings 
of  satisfaction  and  security  to  our  own  country. 
"We  have  no  foreign  enemy  to  fear;  the  Ameri- 
can flag  is  sacred  wherever  it  waves  and  no  one 
dares  to  offer  it  an  insult. 

Our  energies  are  not  wasted  upon  standing 
armies  snd  expensive  navies,  because  we  have  no 
need  for  these,  but  they  are  all  devoted  to  the 
pursuits  of  peace. 


T~^OTHING  has  attracted  oar  attention,  of 
late,  so  foolhardy,  or  so  utterly  wanting  in 
every  feature  of  the  useful,  or  the  commendable 
or  the  sensible,  as  the  leap  of  "Professor"  Od- 
ium, from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  some  days  since. 
Nearly  all  who  undertake  deeds  of  daring  have, 
at  least,  the  show  of  an  excuse  to  offer  ;  but  the 
the  leap  of  Odium  had  nothing  to  commend  it 
beyond  the  possib'lity  of  showing  that  the  phys- 
ical system  may  survive  a  shock  that  should 
prove  fatal.    Odium  pleased  Paul  Boynton,  but 
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brought  distress  to  an  aged  mother,  and  death 
and  notoriety  to  himself.  Doubtless  it  was  his 
title  of  "Professor"  that  induced  his  madness, 
and  the  fact  cannot  be  made  too  prominent  at  a 
time  when  every  fellow  who  can  deliver  a  donkey 
blow,  indulge  a  bear  hug,  bate  a  bull  or  gyrate 
the  tiptoe  on  roller  skaces  is  dubbed  with,  and 
glories  in,  the  title  that  belongs  alone  to  learn- 
ing- and  worth. 


CTOME  of  our  college  papers  have  lately  ex- 
"^^^^pressed  themselves  in  favor  of  an  inter-col- 
legiate state  contest  in  oratory.  We  think  that 
the  cause  deserves  the  support  of  all  the  college 
papers  and  we  hope  that  something  will  soon  be 
done  toward  forming  an  organization  for  this 
purpose. 

"We  would  like  to  see  the  old  Keystone  State 
claim  her  place  in  the  inter-state  contest,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  behind  any  of 
the  other  states  in  this  important  branch 
of  college  work. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  a  college  edu- 
cation is  to  acquire  the  ability  to  express  our 
thoughts  in  a  forcible  and  pleasing  manner  and 
the  most  practical  means  of  acquiring  this  power 
of  expression  is  the  study  and  practice  of  ora- 
tory. 

A  true  orator  has  a  peculiar  power  which  is 
hard  to  explain  but  is  easily  recognized  by  ev- 
ery one. 

Many  of  our  public  speakers  are  sadly  lacking 
in  this  direction,  and  we  think  that  at  least  a 
large  part  of  this  lack  can  be  traced  to  the  indif- 
ference of  many  colleges  on  the  subject. 

Oratory  is  largely  a  natural  gift  but  like  every 
other  gift  it  can  be  improved  by  cultivation.  The 
inter-collegiate  and  inter-state  contests  will  en- 
courage the  colleges  to  provide  greater  facilities 
for  elocutionary  studies,  and  the,  students  to 
make  a  better  use  of  their  oj^portunities. 

In  most  schools  this  branch  of  education  is 
left  entirely  to  the  students  organized  into  liter- 
ary societies  or  debating  clubs.  They  are  al 
equally  ignorant  of  the  art  which  they  wish  to 
acquire,  and  are  generally  left  without  any  coun-L 
sel  or  instruction  from  those  who  have  more 


knowledge  of  the  subject  than  themselves.  The 
natural  result  is  rather  slow  progress.  We  might 
as  well  look  to  a  class,  without  a  teacher,  in 
music,  mathematics  or  the  classics  for  thorough 
systematic  work  as  to  the  literary  societies  as 
they  exist  in  most  of  our  colleges. 

Literary  contests  are  frequently  depreciated 
on  account  of  the  bitter  feelings  which  they  en- 
gender but  this  is  not  fair.  It  is  not  a  necessary 
result  of  the  contest  but  cau  nearly  always  bs 
traced  to  some  bad  management  on  the  pait  of 
those  having  it  ia  charge.  A  little  more  care  in 
the  selection  of  judges  would  generally  rectify 
all  the  hard  feelin<?s  and  dissatisfaction. 


y  [PROPOS  of  the  discussion  of  co-education, 
J  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  in 
educational  journals,  is  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er ladies,  when  admitted  to  the  colleges  with  the 
same  privileges  as  g3ntlemen,  are  able,  men*^ally 
and  physically,  to  pursue  the  same  course  of 
study.  Complaints  have  frequently  been  made 
by  the  parents  of  youug  ladies  to  college  author- 
ities that  too  much  is  required  of  their  daughters, 
that  the  course  of  3tudy  compels  too  close  appli- 
cation and  gives  too  little  time  for  healthful  ex- 
ercise and  necessary  recreation.  The  opponents 
of  co-education  have  taken  note  of  this  and  have 
been  pleased  to  use  it  as  an  argument  against  the 
ladies,  bringing  it  forward  to  prove  their  inabil 
ity  to  cope  with  the  gentlemen  when  the  same 
requirements  are  made  of  each.  The  argument, 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  proves  nothing.  Any- 
one who  carefully  looks  into  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs at  any  college  where  co-education  exists, 
and  finds  out  just  what  is  expected  of  the  ladies 
and,  gentlemen  both  in  the  college  proper  and 
outside  of  it  will  arrive  at  a  far  different  conclu- 
sion. It  will  be  readily  admitted,  we  think,  even 
by  those  who  advance  the  above  views,  that  al- 
though the  same  requirements  are  made  of  the 
ladies  that  are  made  of  the  gentlemen,  much 
more  is  expected.  Whatever  may  be  going  on, 
they  are  expected  to  be  present,  if  it  is  desired 
to  make  the  affair  pleasant,  and  if  the  gentlemen 
are  gallant  as,  of  course,  they  always  are.  If 
there  is  an  entertainment,  a  picnic,  a  soc'al  gath- 
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ering  of  any  kind,  they  must  attend,  and  be  the 
life  and  soul  of  it.  It  is  well-known  that  a  young 
lady  enters  society  much  earlier  than  a  young 
man,  and  that  her  social  duties  are  greater.  If, 
when  she  is  at  college  she  is  e.xpected  to  attend 
evening  parties,  drives  or  dual  entertainments, 
if  she  gives  as  much  time  to  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety as  to  the  studies  in  the  curriculum,  and  if, 
as  is  generally  the  case  the  number  of  gentleman 
is  greater  than  the  number  of  ladies,  it  is  unfair 
to  make  a  comparison  without  due  allowance.  It 
is  not  only  unfair  but  unjust  to  attribute  to  either 
intellectual  or  i^hysical  weakness  the  fact  of  de- 
clining health  or  of  failure  to  secure  a  high  i-ank 
in  class.  It  proves  nothing  at  all  in  reference  to 
the  respective  abilities  of  the  tvvo  sexes — it 
simply  shows  that  a  lady  is  expected  to  do  more 
in  less  time  and  under  greater  disadvantages 
than  a  gentleman,  else  she  receives  no  credit  at 
all.  These  difficulties  are  not  felt  so  much  in 
the  east  as  they  are  in  the  west  where  social 
pleasures,  in  many  schools,  form  a  prominent 
feature  of  a  young  lady's  education. 

Perhaps,  the  best  solution  is  this,  to  be  as  much 
in  school  as  possible  and  as  little  in  society  as 
possible,  while  at  school.  Of  course,  what  has 
been  said  has  no  reference  to  Westminster,  where 
the  ladle's  abilities  have  long  been  reaogaizad, 
and  when  they  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
competitors,  and  in  some  cases  left  the  struggling 
stronger  sex  far  behind  in  the  race  for  lecogni- 
tion.  The  conclusion  which  every  one  who  re- 
flects upon  this  question  must  arrive  at  is  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  look  upon  the  fair  sex  as  in  any  re- 
spect his  inferior  lest  too  soon  he  discover,  to  his 
sorrow,  the  truth  of  the  contrary. 


EXCHANGES. 

— The  May  number  of  the  Student  from  Cumber- 
liind  University,  Tenn.,  is  particularly  interesting. 
WeJiave  seldom  seen  a  more  enjoyable  column  of 
'Clippings."  The  following  from  an  article  on 
"Modern  Superiority"  is  decidedly  good  :  "The  man 
who  knows  but  little,  and  cares  to  know  no  more,  is 
the  man  who  thinks  he  knows  the  most,  and  can  af- 
ford to  boast  the  loudest;  but  the  man  who  has 
thought  deep  and  long,  who  has  treasured  in  his 


mind  vast  stores  of  information,  is  the  man  who  has 
the  greatest  respect  for  tlie  opinion  of  all  men  and 
all  ages.  The  higher  he  chmbs,  the  wider  his  mind 
opens  to  truth,  t'-^e  m  ire  d  )3s  he  see  himself  a  creature 
of  ignorance,  and  the  fewer  are  his  words  in  praise 
of  human  knowledge." 

— We  are  glad  to  see  the  Monmouth  Courier  once 
more.  I^-  has  played  truant  long  enough.  We  fail 
to  see  the  poetical  part  of  its  diagnosis  of  the  class  of 
'85.  It  was  a  good  idea  to  put  it  in  the  back  part  of 
the  paper — would  have  been  better  still  farther  back. 
However,  let  the  would  be  poet  take  fresh  courage 
and  try  again.  '"By  stepping-stones  we  all  attain 
that  which  is  wortliy  of  our  aim." 

— The  last  nunilier  of  the  Universiti/  Press  contains 
an  oration  entitled  "The  Conflict  of  Labor  and  Capi- 
tal." It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Beveridge,  of 
Du  Pauw  University,  Ind.,  and  gained  the  first  prize 
at  the  late  inter  state  oratorical  contest  held  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

— The  University  Courier  contains  an  article  signed 
"Alun)nus,"  expressing  great  dissatisfaction  at  the 
forced  resignation  of  Miss  Kate  Stephens,  professor 
of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in  the  Kansas 
State  Universit}'.  If,  as  Miss  Stephens  says  herself, 
the  only  objection  urged  is  that  she  is  a  woman,  we 
may  justly  doubt  whether  it  is  sufficient.  What 
kind  of  Trustees  can  the  University  have? 

— The  Simpsonian  in  its  last  issue  has  something 
more  to  say  about  our  list  of  mispronounced  words. 
It  defends  its  use  of  the  word  fanatic  and  says  :  "We 
said  nothing  against  the  value  of  the  list.  A  fanatic 
is  one  who  is  aifected  with  excessive  enthusiasm. 
No  one  else  would  have  thought  of  such  a,  scheme." 
We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion, but  if  the  exchange  editor  of  the  Simpsonian 
should  ever  happen  to  meet  with  a  volume  called, 
"The  Unabridged  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage" and  read  carefully  all  that  is  said  about  the 
word  fanatic  he  will  have  hereafter  a  lietter  concep- 
tion of  how  and  when  it  should  be  used 
and  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  used  by  such  fanatics  (?) 
as  take  pride  both  in  the  correct  pronunciation  and 
corrct  use  of  words. 


—The  shortest  letter  ever  written  consisted  of  a  sin- 
gle letter.  A  French  poet  wrote  to  Piron,  the  dram- 
atist, simply  "Eo  rus"  (Latin  for  "I  am  going  into 
the  country").  Piron,  not  to  be  beaten  in  brevity,, 
wrote  back  "I"  ("Go"). 
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COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 
— Subscribe  for  the  Holcad. 
— Summer  Normal  begins  June  29th. 
— Maj-  ]5th,— Battle  of  the  Amazons. 
— The  fish  horn  is  again  hearel  in  the  hind. 

— Mrs.  Blair  started  Monday  morning  to  visit  her 
sister  in  Kansas. 

— Deputy  Sheriff  Perry  Douds  was  in  town  Tucs 
day  on  business. 

— Rev.  Frank  Thompson,  of  ft[o.,  was  home  on  a 
visit  a  few  days  ago. 

— Joseph  McNaugher,  Esq..  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, was  in  town  last  week. 

— Ail  the  Seniors  have  left  town  except  Miss  Bhicl^ 
who  is  visiting  at  Mr.  Hay's. 

—  Hon.  A.  P.  Moore  and  wife  started  Monday 
morning  on  a  trip  to  the  west. 

— Dr.  W.  L.  Smith  is  enlarging  his  dwelling  house 
and  is  at  present  residing  with  Miss  Leach. 

—Our  mathematical  professor  is  giving  the  Soph- 
omores a  short  drill  in  algebraic  logarithms. 

— The  annual  reception  was  given  the  Senior  class 
last  Thursday  evening  at  .the  residence  of  Dr.  Fergu- 
son. 

— The  old  post  office  building  has  been  levelled  to 
the  ground  and  work  on  the  new  church  will  be  be- 
gun soon. 

— Dr.  J.  A.  Van  Orsdel  was  absent  for  a  few  days 
last  week  visiting  his  sister,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Irons,  Mc- 
Donald, Pa. 

— John  B.  Joseph  advises  the  Seniors  to  make  less 
noise  or  they  will  not  all  be  able  to  attend  com- 
mencement exercises. 

— Dr.  J.  G.  Carson,  of  Xenia,  0.,  assisted  Rev.  J.  A. 
Kennedy,  of  the  Second  U.  P.  church,  at  communion 
services  on  Sabbath,  May  31. 

— The  contract  of  Mrs.  Alexander's  houses  has 
been  let  to  Mr.  Harry  Kline,  Sharon,  Pa.  They  are 
to  be  completed  by  Sep.  1st. 

— The  base  ball  game  last  week  between  the  Soph- 
omores and  the  rest  of  the  college  resulted  in  fayor 
of  the  Sophs.    Score,  9  to  3. 

— Mr.  John  Stewart,  of  the  firm  of  Stewart  &  Clark, 
Sharon,  Pa.,  was  in  town  last  week  visiting  his  broth- 
er, R.  E.  Stewart,  of  the  Senior  class. 


— Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell.  of  Philadelphia,  will 
preach  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on 
the  Sabbath  preceding  commencement. 

— The  train  which  arrives  here  in  the  evening  at 
5:30  now  leaves  Pittsburgh  at  2:40.  Thus  making 
much  better  connections  at  New  Castle  and  the 
Junction. 

— S.  M.  Buchanan  was  in  East  Brook,  Tuesday, 
May  19lh,  attending  the  funeral  of  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Black,  who  died  of  diptheria,  after  an  illness  of 
two  weeks. 

— Dr.  W.  E.  Van  Orsdel,  of  Sharon,  has  been  elect- 
ed chairman  of  tlie  Board  of  Censors,  of  tlie  Lake 
Erie  Dental  Assoclatio  i.  He  is  also  a  delegate  to 
the  State  convention. 

— The  sociable  given  on  April  17lli,  by  the  ladies 
of  the  Leagorean  Literary  Society  was  a  success. 
Fifty  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  was  taken  in 
which  will  remove  all  the  debt. 

— Oui  Base-ball  nine  visited  Beaver  Falls  on  the  > 
23rd,  and  played  a  game  against  a  picked  nine  from 
the  Beaver  Falls'  club,  theDetroits  and  several  other 
professional  clubs.  The  combination  beat  but  our 
boys  played  well.  A  number  of  Geneva  students 
watched  the  game. 

— The  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
college  corriculum.  Physiology  has  been  taken 
from  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  and 
placed  in  the  second  term  of  the  Freshman  year  in 
the  place  ot  General  History.  Biology  takes  the 
place  of  Physiology  in  the  Junior  year. 

— -We  stated  in  oiu'  last  number  that  the  Leagore- 
an Society  had  dispensed  with  performances  for  two 
weeks.  That  was  a  mistake.  Society  met  the  next 
Friday,  and  although  they  had  no  regular  perform- 
ances the  meeting  was  very  interesting.  The  exer- 
cises consisted  of  Bible  reading,  impromptu  speech- 
es, etc. 

— Summer  term  of  Slate  Lic'c  academy  will  close 
July  12th.  Prof.  G.  E.  Carnahan,  '81,  principal,  has 
been  very  successful  in  his  work  as  instructor,  hav- 
had  charge  of  the  academj'  for  three  years  with  an 
average  attendance  of  forty-seven  students.  The 
people  of  Slate  Lick  regret  that  his  work  as  instruct 
or  will  end  so  soon.  Mr.  Carnahan  will  engage  in- 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  the  fall. 

— During  the  meetings  recently  held  in  Pittsburgh 
by  Moody  and  Sankey,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Sophomore  class  obtained  a  ticket  adiiiitting  him  to 
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one  of  the  seats  reserved  for  ministers.  He  was 
ushered  up  to  the  front  and  secured  a  seat  near  the 
great  evangelist.  He  chuckled  over  his  good  luck 
and,  in  his  own  language,  "was  getting  on  swim- 
mingly." But  imagine  the  despair  that  sprung  up 
in  that  poor,  innocent  Soph's,  heart,  and  the  agony 
that  plainly  depicted  itself  on  his  distorted  features, 
when  Mr.  Moody,  tapping  him  gently  on  the  shoul- 
der, requested  him  to  lead  in  prayer.  The  Soph., 
of  course,  declined,  hut  what  excuse  he  gave  we  are 
unable  to  tell. 

— The  Seniors,  with  that  dignity  and  s'jlf-import- 
ance  wliich  is  characteristic  nf  no  other  body  so 
much  as  their  own,  thought  to  raise  "cane"  or  more 
properly  speaking,  canes,  when  they  came  marching 
into  chapel  the  other  morning,  each  carrying  for  a 
cane  something  that  resembled  a  hoe  handle  painted 
red,  or  part  of  a  flail.  What  these  "sticks"  were  for 
we  can't  understand,  unless  to  intimidate  the  Profs. 
But  fearing  an  uprising  of  the  other  classes  against 
them  a  council  of  war  was  held.  Some  of  the  big 
men  of  the  class  preferred  war  but  they  were  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  eloquent  appeals  of  the  smaller  mem- 
bers for  peace.  So  the  "sticks"  were  removed  at 
the  end  of  the  first  hour,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
First  Preps. 

— During  tlie  trip  which  the  Seniors  recently  took 
to  Cleveland,  O  ,  an  accident  occurred  which  might 
have  resulted  fatally  but,  fortunately,  did  not  beyond 
a  few  slight  wounds  to  one  gentleman  of  the  party. 
As  they  were  nearing  a  certain  locality  in  Ohio,  one 
member  of  the  party  who  had  had  some  painful  e.x- 
perience  in  that  region  sometime  before,  having  been 
suspected  of  being  a  horse  thief  while  he  was  only 
engaged  in  the  innocent  labor  of  selling  books,  rose 
suddenly  to  see  the  place  of  his  former  embarrass- 
ment and  not  perceiving  that  the  window  was  closed 
he  thrust  his  head  through  it,  utterly  demolishing 
the  glass  but  only  slightly  injuring  himself.  Some 
say  he  was  sleeping  and  on  waking  and  hearing 
some  one  say  something  about  detectives  he  thought 
to  escape  by  jumping  through  the  window.  But  this 
story,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  not  generally  believed. 

-The  following  is  the  report  of  honors  and  ap- 
pointments of  the  class  of  '85:  First  honor  Miss 
Bessie  J.  Snyder,  Slipperyrock;  second,  Geo.  L. 
Hamm,  ofNew  Wilmington,  third,  R.  J.  Love,  of 
Culmerville,  I.  N.  Moore  Mt..Chestnut,  J.  P.  Vance, 
of  New  Wilmington,  First  class,  D.  E.  Aiker,  Bell- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  J.  L.  Cotton  Pulaski,  R.  E.  Stewart, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa   Second  class.    E.  P.  Allen,  West 


Middlesex,  J.  H.  Shaw,  West  Liberty,  W.  J.  Shields, 
New  Willmington.  The  names  in  3d  honor  and  in 
classes  are  arranged  alphabetically.  First  honor 
grade  96.78,  second  and  third  hcjnors  over  94. 
Those  in  first  class  ranked  above  92  and  below  94. 
Class  third  ranked  between  90  and  92.  Appoint- 
ments, Miss.  Snyder,  Valedictory  ;  Hamm,  Greek 
Salutatory  ;  Love,  Classical  Oration  ;  Moore,  oration 
on  Law;  Vance,  Metaphysical  Oration;  Aiken, 
Chemical  Oration  ;  Stewart,  Political  Oration  ;  Allen, 
Ethical  Oration ;  Shaw,  Astronomical  Oration  ; 
Colton,  Mathematical  Oration;  Shield,  Historical 
Oration.    Commencement,  Wednesday,  June  24th. 


PERSONA  LS. 

— Rev.  E.  N.  McElree  is  slowly  improving. 

— J.  S.  Hill,  '87,  returned  to  college  last  Saturday. 

— Berry,  '87,  was  visiting  in  the  country  last  week. 

— Jessie  Moore,  '82,  was  in  town  the  fir.st  of  this 
week. 

— Dr.  R.  G.  Ferguson  preached  in  New  Castle  last 
Sabbath. 

— Miss  Bell  Leslie  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  was  in  town 
over  Sabbath. 

— Rev.  R.  A.  Gilfillan,  74,  has  accepted  a  call 
and  moved  to  Wooster,  0. 

— Miss  Jennie  McKee  a  former  student  returned 
from  Boston  a  short  time  ago. 

— Rev.  D.  W.  Irons,  '72,  has  received  a  call  from 
Barlow,  Muskingam  presbytery. 

— Kistler  and  Webster,  '82,  attended  Geneva  Col- 
lege commencement  on  the  27th. 

—Miss  Aggie  Irons,  finished  her  term  of  school  a 
hort  time  ago  and  is  now  at  home. 

— A.  R.  Miller,  '84,  is  taking  a  trip  through  the 
western  states.    He  is  now  in  Iowa. 

— Rev.  M.  S.  Telford  was  in  town  last  week  visi- 
ting his  daughter  of  the  Freshman  cliiss. 

— G.  K.  Smith,  of  Mercer,  Pa.,  was  here  last  week 
visiting  his  father-in-law,  Squire  Sampson. 

— F.  B.  Davis,  a  former  student,  is  in  the  office  of 
Scott  and  Shaw,  1000  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh. 

Rev.  H.  G.  McVey,  of  the  First  U.  P.  church 
preached  in  the  chapel  last  Sabbath  evening. 

— J.  D.  Rankin,  '83,  will  soon  be  home   from  Den- 
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ver.  He  has  been  for  some  time  supplying  the  U. 
P.  church  there.  He  has  accepted  a  call  to  WestMid- 
dletown  Washington,  Co.,  and  will  begin  work  there 
on  his  return. 

— A.  D.  Smith,  of  llie  firm  of  Smith  and  Walker, 
Erie,  Pa.,    was  in  town  last  week  on  business. 

— Miss  Sadie  McElree,  '86,  who  is  at  present  out  of 
college,  was  at  the  reception  Tuesday  evening. 

— John  Swan,  '86,  returned  to  college  on  Tuesday 
last  from  a  visit  to  Kane  City,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

— J.  W.  Hutchison,  of  the  Sophomore  class,  was 
visiting  a  friend  at  Mechanicstown,  0.,  last  week. 

— S.  H.  Moore,  '75,  lately  moved  into  the  parson- 
age of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

—Rev.  J.  K.  McCkukin.  '73,  Rev.  J.  C.  McFlee- 
ters,  '70,  and  are  delegates  to  R.  P.  Assembly,  in  Iowa. 

W.  A.  Moore,  of  the  Junior  class  has  been  ill  for 
a  few  days,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  him  around  again. 

— Judge  John  McMichael,  'r>7,  of  New  Castle,  Pa., 
is  Vice  President  of  Solid  Comfort  Club  of  Mercer. 

— Miss  Laura  Farrar,  a  former  student  finished 
her  school  term  at  Sharnsville,  and  is  now  at  home. 

Mrs.  Harshaw,  wife  of  A.  H.  Harshaw  of  the 
"Midland"  is  in  town  visiting  her  sister  Miss  Hezlep. 

— Rev.  J.  A.  Dufi',  '81,  was  in  town  over  Sabbath- 
He  has  been  preaching  in  Neb.. and  Iowa  for  some 
time. 

Prof.  James  Parker,  '83,  of  Knoxville  College  is 
witli  us  again.  He  is  pleased  with  the  South  and 
his  v/ork. 

—Prop.  J.  B.  McClelland,  '78,  of  Grove  City  Col- 
lege, will  deliver  an  address  in  Mercer,  on  Decora- 
tion Day. 

— Abe  Cook,  a  former  student,  is  now  a  student  at 
Thiel  College,  Greenville.  He  has  been  in  town  for 
a  few  days. 

—Rev.  J.  T.  McCrory  of  the  third  U.  P.  church, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  been  chosen  as  third  judge  for 
society  contest. 

— Rev.  John  McNaugher,  '80,  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  U.  P.  church  of  Fredericks- 
burg, 0.,  last  month. 

— Dr.  J.  M.French,  ,78,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  was  mar- 
ried a  few  weeks  ago.  He  and  his  wife  attended  the 
New  Orleans  exposition. 

— Prof  J.  B.  Cummings  and  his  niece — Miss  Mary 


Williams,  started  on  Monday  morning  for  General 
Assembly,  Topeka,  Kan. 

— Rev.  W.  D.  Irons,  '7-5,  of  McDonald,  Pa.,  lias 
been  chosen  by  the  faculty  of  Geneva  College,  as 
judge  on  Junior  Contest,  May  26. 

— Samuel  Douthett,  of  the  class  of '88,  has  recov- 
ered from  his  illness,  but  is  troubled  with  weak  eyes. 
He  will  not  be  in  college  this  term. 

-  -Dr.  McKee  and  wife  of  Rock  Island,  111.,  are 
spending  a  few  days  with  Mrs.  Alexander.  Mrs. 
McKee  was  a  member  of  tlie  class  of  '57. 

— Rev.  A.  I.  Young,  formerly  of  tliis  college,  has 
been  released  from  his  Turtle  Creek  charge  and  his 
adilress  for  the  present  is  Portersville,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

— Mark  Wilson,  of  Princeton  Seminary,  brother  of 
Clias.  Wilson  of  Sophomore  class,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  studies  on  account  of  ill  healtli. 

— Miss  Emma  Alexander, '78,  visited  her  friend 
Miss  Ina  Stewart,  iNIercer,  Pa.,  last  week.  She 
attended  the  High  School  comiiiencement  May  15. 

— McNaugher  mid  Miss  McKean  of  the  Junior, 
Warden  of  the  Sophomore,  and  Miss  Neal  attended 
the  High  School  commencement  at  New  Castle,  Pa., 
May  19. 

— John  IMcWilliams,  '82,  was  marr'ed  Thursday 
evening.  May  14,  to  Miss  Eva  L.  Kirkton,  at  her  home 
atSnvannah.  Rev.  Josiah  Stevenson  performed  the 
ceremony. 

— Mr.  Gilkej'  formerly  a  student  of  Westminster, 
and  for  some  time  editor  of  the  ''Greeley  Ncirs.'' 
Greeley,  Kan.,  finisiiedhis  term  of  school  some  time 
ago  and  is  now  at  home.    He  was  in  town  lastweek. 

— Miss  Marian  Miller,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  S.  H. 
Miller,  '60,  graduated  at  the  Mercer  High  school 
this  summer — She  read  an  essay  entitled  "In  Scarce 
of  a  Subject,"  whicliis  very  highly  spoken  of  by  those 
who  heard  it. 

— We  received  a  letter  from  C.  X.  Winger,  '81,  a 
few  days  ago  asking  us  to  send  the  Holcad  to  Neah 
Bay,  W.  T.  In  his  letter  he  says:  "I  began  work 
here  as  superintendent  of  this  school  May  1st,  '85. 
We  have  an  assistant  teacher  and  a  good  school. 
Our  buildings  are  upon  a  high  and  picturesque  point 
which  extends  some  distance  into  the  bay.  We  are 
only  about  six  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast  with  a 
fine  and  healthy  climate." 

—  Rev.  David  R.  McDonald,  formerly  professor  of 
Latin  at  Oakdale  Academy  and  later  professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  Grove  City  College,  in  now  preaching  in 
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Philadelphia  to  large  and  appreciative  audiences. 
Mr.  McDonald  graduated  in  March  from  the  Alle- 
gheny Theological  Seminary,  and  stood  high  in  his 
class  as  an  eloquent  speaker  and  brilliant  rhetori- 
cian. He  has  received  two  calls  since  his  graduation, 
one  in  Ohio  and  one  from  the  U.  P.  congregation  at 
Tarentum. 

—  Rev.  John  Junkin  Francis  '65,  of  Birmingham, 
Pa.,  has  received  an  enthusiastic  and  unanimous 
call  to  the  pastotate  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
church  in  Cincinnati,  0.  The  daily  papers  speak  in 
strong  terms  says  the  Franklin  News,  of  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  call  and  of  the  universal  desire  that  Mr. 
Francis  will  accept.  Mr.  Francis  is  a  young  man  of 
decided  ability,  intense  devotion  to  his  work,  and 
eminently  qualified  to  fill  the  pulpit  which  such 
distinguished  pastors  have  held  as  Drs.  N.  L.  Rice, 
X.  West,  R.  C.  Grandy,  0.  A.  Hills,  Robert  Pat- 
terson and  Wm.  M.  Blackburn.  Rev.  Francis  ac- 
cepted the  call  and  left  Monday  to  enter  upon  his 
new  field  of  labor. —  Globe. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  annual  business  meeting  of  the  West- 
minster Alumni  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Philo  Hall  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.  Tuesday,  June  23rd. 

The  exercises  will  consist  of  vocal  and  instrument- 
al music;  an  oration  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Taggart,  of  East 
Liverpool  0, ;  an  essay  by  Mrs.  Rev.  John  McKee,  of 
Butler  Pa. ;  a  poem  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Francis,  of  Birm- 
ingham Pa. ;  and  the  history  of  the  class  of  '70,  by 
Rev.  John  Morrow,  of  Taylorstown  Pa. 

Emma  M.  Mehard,  Cor.  Sec. 


LIBRA  R  Y  REG  ULA  TIONS. 

1.  The  library  will  be  open  from  1  o'clock  p.  ni.  to  2:30 
p.  m.,  on  all  school  days. 

2.  The  library  is  a  place  for  reading  and  must  not  be 
nsed  for  conversation. 

3.  No  person  can  have  more  than  one  book  at  a  time. 

4.  No  hook  will  be  given  out  to  anyone  on  the  name  of 
another. 

5.  Any  book  may  be  renewed  for  one  week  on  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Librarian,  provided  it  has  not  been  called  for. 

6.  Any  book  taken  out  on  any  day  of  a  certain  week 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Librarian  for  shelving  or  renewal 
on  or  before  the  Priilay  of  the  second  week  following. 

7.  All  books  must  be  returned  to  the  library  on  the  Fri- 
day before  the  close  of  each  college  term. 

8.  A  fine  of  five  cents  will  be  imposed  for  each  day  a  book 
is  kept  out  over  tinje. 


LAWS  OF  WESTMINSTER  FOOT-BALL  ASSO- 
.  CIA  TION. 


I. 

The  winners  of  the  toss  shall  have  the  choice  of  goals. 

The  game  shall  be  commenced  by  a  place-kick  from  the 
middle  of  the  grounds  by  the  side  losing  the  toss,  the  other 
side  shall  not  approach  within  10  yards  of  the  ball  until  it 
is  kicked  off. 

n. 

When  the  ball  is  in  touch,  the  first  player  who  touches 
it  sliafh,  throw  it  from  the  point  on  the  boundary  line 
where  it  left  the  grounds,  at  right  angles  with  the  bound- 
ary line  and  it  shall  not  be  in  p'ay  until  it  has  touched  the 
ground,  the  player  throwing  it  shall  not  be  allowed  first 
place. 

HI. 

When  the  ball  is  kicked  behind  the  goal-line,  the 
side  first  touching  the  ball  shall  have  a  free-kick.  If  touch- 
ed by  the  side  behind  whose  goal  it  has  been  kicked,  the 
ball  shall  be  placed  on  the  line  where  it  went  out  and 
kicked  by  one  of  that  side,  all  members  of  opposite  side 
must  be  at  least  10  yards  from  goal  line,  member  of  side 
kicking  not  more  than  one  yard  from  goal  line.  But  if 
touched  first  by  one  of  the  opposite  side  they  shall  have 
the  kick  10  yards  from  the  goal  line,  the  others  remaining 
within  one  yard  of  goal-line  until  it  has  been  kicked. 
IV. 

No  player  shall  touch  the  ball  with  his  hands  when  the 
ball  is  on  the  ground,  and  shall  not  strike  the  ball  with 
arm  or  ha  nd. 

V. 

No  player  shall  throw  the  ball  towards  his  goal  line. 
VI. 

A  player  catching  the  ball  may  either  have  a  free  kick 
by  immediately  raisihg  the  ball  above  his  head,  or  he  may 
carry  it  or  pass  it  to  another  player. 

VII. 

No  tripping  shall  be  allowed,  neither  shall  a  player  use 
his  hands  to  hold  or  push  his  adversary. 

VIII. 

A  foul  made  intentionally  shall  be  left  to  the  captain  of 
the  opposite  side  to  decide  whether  it  be  a  foul  or  not. 
IX. 

Should  the  bal'  rebound  off  any  object  after  passing  off 
the  ground  it  may  be  kicked  immediately  on  coming  in. 
X 

If  a  player  be  not  present  at  the  beginning  of  a  match,  or 
be  hurt  or  otherwise  prevented  from  playing,  no  substitute 
shall  take  his  plaea. 

XI. 

When  tha  ball  h.isplacjJ  thj  pLiyjr  bj'A'je.i  tlu  alvar- 
sary's  goal  line  and  the  ball  he  shall  walk  or  run  towards 
the  ball  until  it  is  again  in  front  of  him. 

XII. 

A  goal  shall  bs  won  when  the  ball  pass  between  the  goal 
posts  an  i  under  the  tape  lin3,  not  b2ing  thrown,  knocked 
on  or  carried. 

XIIL 

The  game  shall  be  won  by  making  two  goals. 
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TBE  WHITE  RIBBON  ARMY  AT  NEW  OR- 
LEANS. 


CORNIE  A.  ANDREWS,  77. 

"From  mountains  hoar  with  winter, 

From  prairies  gray  with  gloom, 
We're  coming  to  the  spring  tide 

Of  verdure  and  perfume — 
Where  orange  trees  are  blooming, 

By  sunny  fount  and  stream, 
And  tropic  buds  and  blossoms 

Glow  in  the  warm  sunbeam. 

"  'Mid  the  nation's  gathered  splendor, 

'Mid  the  banners  of  the  world, 
There,  hailed  by  hearts  that  love  it, 

Be  our  white  flag  unfurled  ! 
0,  fragrant  winds  caress  it 

Where'er  its  li.Ljht  is  seen  ! 
O'er  the  South-land's  balmy  beauty. 

Fling  out  its  starry  sheen. 

'■Starred  with  our  snowy  emblems: 

'Home,  God  and  native  land,' 
We"re  coming,  Louisiana, 

Unto  thy  balmy  strand. 
We're  coming,  Southern  sister, 

To  clasp  our  hands  in  thine, 
To  swear  wiih  thee  our  fealty 

'Gainst  the  Demon  of  the  Wine." 

And  they  did  come,  quite  a  best  of  them,  and 
making  the  Exposition  their  head  quarters  were  en- 
rolled among  the  many  other  things  to  be  seen  and 
beard  there  at  that  time,  by  the  people  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

We  came  up  in  the  rear  and  bad  only  time,  ori  the 
morning  after  our  arrival,  to  look  after  our  boarding 
place  on  St.  Charles  St.,  "order  up  our  trunk"  and 
repair  to  the  ''Scene  of  battle"  which  tdok 
place  at  Music  Hall,  Exposition  Building. 

We  found  it  very  difficult,  as  we  passed  along, 
to  keep  from  lingering  too  long  over  some 
object  of  particular  beauty  or  interest,  but  the  people 
of  the  prohibition  faith  are  called  "the  people  of  one 
idea,"  and  true  to  our  name  we  kept  straight  ahead 
with  the  one  point  in  view  till  we  found  ourselves 
among  a  throng  of  eager  faces  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  captain  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  enemy. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  New  Orleans,  that  wick- 


ed city,  noted  for  its  Sabbath  desecration  and  beer 
saloons,  could  send  out  such  a  large  and  enthu.:iiastic 
audience  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind. 

A  number  of  the  most  prominent  temperance 
women  of  the  county  were  seated  on  the  stage, 
among  them  were  Miss  Francis  Willard,  of  Illinois  ; 
Mrs.  Mary  Lathrop,  of  Mich. ;  Mrs.  Judge  Merrick, 
of  La.;  Mrs.  M.  T.  Wells,  of  Ind.;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Debeil- 
ling,  of  Mass.,  and  others. 

The  gentlemen  on  the  stage  were  in  the  minority. 
Gov.  J.  P.  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Mead, 
of  New  York,  being  prominent,  but  I  noticed  they 
crowded  closely  around  the  toot  of  the  stage — prob- 
ably like  some  of  the  rest  of  us  they  were  willing,  for 
a  while  yet,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  advocates  of 
"The  Coming  Party." 

Each  member  of  distinction  wore  "the  white  rib- 
bon" which  was  modest  or  elaborate  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  wearer.  I  thought  Miss  Willard's 
was  less  pretentious  than  the  rest  and  was  tied  with 
a  good  deal  of  preciseness. 

Prof.  Boehert's  band  gave  some  very  fine  music 
and  then  a  neat  little  woman,  dressed  in  black,  with 
a  face  full  of  expression  and  kindness,  yet  not  lack- 
ing firmness,  came  to  the  front  and  addressed  the 
meeting.  There  was  quite  a  flutter  in  the  audience 
when  she  rose  and  many  enquiries  as  to  who  this' 
might  be,  but  before  she  was  seated  it  was  pretty 
generally  agreed  that  this  was  Miss  Francis  Willard, 
President  of  the  Women's  Nationol  Christian  Union. 
She  said  that  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  had  always  opened  with  devotions  and  would 
not  depart  from  that  custom  in  this  great  hall.  Rev. 
C.  H.  Mead  then  led  in  the  singing  of  a  religious  song 
in  which  the  audience  rose  and  joined.  Mrs.  Lathrop 
led  in  prayer  after  which  Miss  Willard  introduced 
Gov.  St.  John. 

The  audience  then  becoming  enthused,  crowded 
around  the  platform  and  I  was  beginning  to  wonder 
how  a  little  body  like  me  was  going  to  see  and  hear 
in  such  a  crowd— was  deep  in  these  meditations, 
when  a  porter  ofiered  me  a  seat  near  the  stage.  I 
was  thus  enabled  to  jot  down  the  substance  of  what 
I  heard,  and  which  I  will  giy.e  for  the  benefit  of  any 
of  the  temperance  people  North  who  would  like  to 
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know  something  about  the  biggest  temperance  con- 
vention that  the  United  States  ever  had. 

Gov.  St.  John  is  a  man  of  ordinary  dimensions, 
has  a  very  muscular  form  and  a  sound  constitution, 
which  last  is  very  necessary  to  the  pioneer  in  any 
cause.  He  is  not  a  great  orator  but  has  a  vi  ice  of 
considerable  power  and  throws  so  much  earnestness 
into  his  words  of  truth  and  sound  logic  that  they  can- 
not fail  to  produce  a  great  effect  upon  his  hearers. 
One  of  the  leading  Southern  papers  says  of  him  : 
Thus  far  "Gov.  St.  John's  trip  in  the  South  has  been 
a  genuine  popular  success.  The  people  are  every- 
where eager  to  hear  him  and  readily  give  him  then- 
confidence." 

He  said,  this  exposition  is  perhaps  tlie  grandest 
ever  made  in  the  world.  Not  only  will  it  help  all  law- 
ful industries  but  will  do  much  toward  bringing 
North  and  South  more  closely  together,  and  to  a 
more  complete  realization  that  we  are  one  people 
with  one  country,  one  flag  and  one  future. 

The  laws  of  our  country  sustain  and  perpetuate 
200,000  soul-destroying  saloons  which  defy  the  law 
and  prey  upon  all  that  is  pure  and  true  and  good. 

This  traffic  robs  our  people  of  $1,500,000,000  annu- 
ally— more  than  the  annual  outlay  for  all  the  bread, 
meat,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  goods,  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses consumed  in  this  country,  fifteen  times  as 
much  as  we  paj'  for  edncatian  through  the  public 
schools,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  much 
as  we  contribute  to  home  and  foreign  missions. 

Our  government  is  a  full  partner  in  the  liquor 
traffic,  has  an  interest  of  90cts  on  every  gallon  of 
whisky  manufactured,  and  exacts  $25  a  year  blood 
money  from  each  of  the  200,000  retail  dealers  in 
these. 

No  other  business  handles  so  much  money,  or 
wields  so  great  an  influence  in  politics.  Both  parties 
are  afraid  of  it,  and  each  pats  it  on  the  back  and 
vies  with  each  other  to  secure  the  controlling  vote. 

All  our  great  cities  are  influenced  by  it,  and  no 
man,  no  matter  how  capable  or  trustworthy,  can  be 
elected  to  a  place  of  trust  unless  he  first  makes  his 
peace  with  the  saloon.  But  the  people  are  becoming 
aroused.  One  political  party  has  gone  down  in  the 
futile  attempt  to  carry  a  saloon  on  one  sholder  and  a 
church  on  the  other. 

Congress  declined  to  grant  a  commission  to  in  - 
vestigate  the  liquor  traffic.  The  people,  the  source  of 
all  political  power,  will  now  declare  themselves  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  traffic  and  Congress  too. 
The  shaking  up  has  already  begun.  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Vermont  and  the  Cherokee  nations  are  under 
prohibition  by  their  own  legislative  acts,  while  the 


saloon  has  been  driven  from  three-fourths  of  Georgia, 
half  of  South  Carolina  and  much  of  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama and  Texas.     Even  Clay  Co.,  Missouri,  the- 
home  of  the  James  brothers  has  not  had  a  saloon  for 
seven  years. 

Louisiana  is  the  worst  saloon-cursed  State  in  the 
South.  She  has  5380  liquor  dealers,  wliile  Miss,  with 
200,000  more  population  has  but  931.  All  the  other 
States  of  the  South  are  at  work  in  earnest  and  Louis- 
iana cannot  afford  to  be  a  city  of  refuge  for  the 
liquor  curse. 

After  some  timely  words  o:  good  cheer  to  the  tem- 
perance workers  he  closed,  and  the  people  very 
natural!}'  applauded  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs 
to  testify  to  their  appreciation. 

I  will  conclude  in  another  chapter,  in  the  mean- 
time, waiting  to  have  the  rest  of  "To  Dixie  Land  and 
Back,"  lest  I  might  be  tempted  to  trespass  ou  that 
writer's  domains. 

Many  at  the  Exposition  asked  me  wheii  I  greeted 
them  with  a  pencil,  and  note-book  in  hand 
if  I  were  a  teacher  or  a  reporter  for  the 
Northern  papers.  I  told  them  I  was  neither,  that  it 
was  simply  for  my  own  benefit  being  so  unfortunate 
as  to  possess  a  verj-  short  memory.  As  for  the  Ex- 
position one,  W.  P.  Stevenson  had  anticipated  me  in 
his  visit  there,  and  told  the  Northern  people  ali 
about  it,  but  I  was  sorry  that  he  like  many  others,  had 
not  gone  at  a  more  favorable  time  when  they  would 
have  received  a  better  impression  of  the  World's 
Fair.  I  really  thought  it  was  very  fine  and  would 
suggest,  that,  if  the  present  committee  in  Washing- 
ton succeed  in  having  it  remain  another  j'ear,  and 
there  are  any  yet  in  doubt  that  it  was  a  success  the 
past  year  they  make  arrangements  to  go  down  and  help 
make  it  a  success  next  year  by  showing  the  Southern 
people  their  good  will  and  appreciation  of  their 
efforts. 


MARGARET  FULLER  OSSOLL 

This  woman.  Holmes  says,  is  likely  to  live  longer 
by  what  is  written  of  her  than  by  anything  she  ever 
wrote  herself.  In  the  first  place,  her  self-conscious- 
ness and  want  of  tact  caused  her  to  be  misunder- 
stood while  she  lived,  and  led  to  unfavorable  criti- 
cisms of  her  and  her  works.  These,  in  turn,  brought 
out  her  friends  in  defence.  So  that,  like  Poe,  she  is 
more  widely  known  in  consequence  of  her  faults  than 
she  would  otherwise  have  been.  Her  life  was  one  of 
continual  striving  for  something  better,  though  she 
does  not  always  seem  to  have  known  what  she  was 
striving  for.    She  had  marked  out  for  herself,  as 
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roolly  as  she  would  cut  out  a  dres?,  a  literary  career, 
and  endeavored  to  make  all  events  and  circumstan- 
ces contribute  to  that  end.  And  she  missed  some  of 
the  sweetest  pleasures  of  life  by  looking  upon  duties 
that  came  in  her  way,  in  the  light  of  obstacles.  Her 
devotion  to  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  was 
faithful;  her  work  as  teacher  brought  sweet. reward  ; 
but  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  these  duties,  to  be 
traced  in  her  diary,  as  though  she  considered  them 
hindrances  to  her. 

Sarah  Margaret  Fuller  was  born  May  2o,  1810,  in 
that  part  of  Cambridge  now  called  Cambridgeport. 
Her  father  directed  her  early  education,  and  she  suf- 
fered the  common  fate  of  precocious  children :  a 
forcing  process  from  which  she  never  recovered.  In 
her  case  it  was  worse,  as  she  recited  herlessons  after 
her  father  came  back  from  his  law-office  in  the 
evening.  She  wrote  long  afterwards  in  her  diary,  "I 
can't  help  mourning,  sometimes,  tliat  my  bodily  life 
should  have  been  so  destroyed  by  the  ignorance  of 
both  my  parents."  The  explanation  of  the  last 
words  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  she  suffered  from  the  evils 
of  tight-lacing,  which  was  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

She  began  Latin  at  six,  and  wrote  Latin  verses  at 
eight.  At  fifteen  she  studied  Greek  in  the  grammar 
school  with  Dana  and  Holmes.  The  latter  describes 
her  as  having  "a  long  and  flexile  neck,  arching  and 
undulating  in  strange,  sinuous  movements,  which 
one  who  loved  her  would  compare  to  a  swan,  and 
one  who  loved  her  not  to  those  of  the  ophidian  who 
tempted  our  common  mother."  Emerson  describes 
her,  when  he  met  her  some  years  later,  as  having  "a 
trick  of  incessantly  opening  and  shutting  her  eyelids, 
and  as  having  a  nasal  voice.  She  made  at  fiist  a 
disagreeable  impression  upon  those  who  afterwards 
became  her  best  friends."  She  never  became  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Holmes,  but  with  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  '29,  she  formed  lasting  friendship 
— W.  H.  Clianning  and  Jas.  Freeman  Clarke. 

In  1883,  she  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  intellec- 
tual society  of  Cambridge,  and  remove  with  the  fam- 
ily to  Groton,  but  the  nearness  to  nature  was  more 
than  a  compensation.  She  was  an  timnivorous  read- 
er in  German,  French,  and  Italian,  as  well  as  in 
English.  But  housework,  sewing  and  teaching  the 
younger  children  occupied  the  most  of  her  tin?e 
Her  father  died  in  1835,  after  which,  giving  up  a 
contemplated  visit  to  England,  she  devoted  herself 
to  the  family  with  patience  that  did  not  tire.  She 
had  a  stubborn  old  uncle  to  contend  with,  but  finally 
succeeded  in  having  her  plans  for  the  education  of 
the  children  carried  out.  Those  who  accused  her  of 
selfishness  would  do  well  to  study  her  life  at  this 


period.  She  gave  up  so  much  of  the  time  she 
wished  to  devote  to  study,  that  she  knew  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  up  for  it  in  the  future. 

Her  teaching  in  Boston  and  in  Providence  wa& 
successful.  Her  attitude  to  her  pupils  was  that  of  a 
friend,  and  in  their  letters  to  her  they  express  their 
gratitude.  But  she  seems  to  have  chafed  under  this 
forced  work,  still  keeping  before  her  the  woman  of 
letters. 

Her  acquaintance  with  Emerson  began  while  he 
was  still  a  clergyman,  and  his  influence  upon  her 
was  great.  At  the  same  time  she  did  not  become  an 
abject  adorer,  ready  to  accept  as  an  oracle  anything 
that  came  from  his  lips.  In  a  letter  written  to  him 
while  she  was  editing  the  Dial,  she  criticises  free- 
ly some  of  his  expressions,  and  suggests  improve- 
ments. She  visited  Concord  frequently  as  tlie  guest 
of  the  Emersons.  If  one  who  has  only  good  people 
for  his  friends  must  himself  be  good,  then  Margaret 
was  good.  No  woman  has  had  more  worthy,  more 
intellectual  people  for  intimate  friends. 

During  her  residence  at  Jamaica  Plain,  the  plan  of 
holding  literary  conversations  was  first  formed. 
Talking,  with  her,  was  easier  than  writing.  She 
liked  to  "prai'tice  expression,"  perhaps,  before  plac- 
ing in  permanent  form,  and  wished  also  to  awaken 
in  others,  aspirations  which  she  knew  she  lierself 
possessed.  The  conversations  begari  in  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Peal.)ody's  rooms  in  Boston,  in  183!).  The  sub- 
jects chosen  would  frighten  most  young  ladies  in  an 
ordinary  gathering.  "The  re-appearance  of  religious 
ideas  under  varying  forms ;"  "Ethics ;"  "Proper 
influence  of  women  in  literature,  education,"  etc., 
were  among  the  topics.  Perhaps  the  habit  of  mono- 
logue which  Miss  Fuller  acquired  was  due  to  the 
backwardness  of  the  other  members  of  the  circle,, 
although  they  were  intelligent  women. 

Miss  Fuller  was  identified  with  the  "transcendental"' 
movement,  though  what  that  was  nobody  seems  to 
know.  Emerson,  who  was  the  inspiration  in  the 
movement,  says,  "Perhaps  they  [the  Transcendent- 
alists]  only  agreed  in  having  fallen  upon  Cole.ndge 
and  Wordsworth  and  Goethe,  then  on  Carlyle,  with 
pleasure  and  sympathy."  (The  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy,  the  child  of  this  movement,  is  still  upon 
Goethe,  almost  the  entire  programme  for  1885,  con- 
sisting of  papers  upon  that  author,  and  topics  con- 
nected with  him.)  The  organ  of  this  literary  club, 
the  Dial,  was  edited  first  by  Margaret  Fuller,  and  af- 
terwards by  Emerson.  It  proposed  to  be  a  medium 
for  the  free  expression  of  thought,  to  aid  progress,  to 
be  independent  of  the  literature  of  the  old  world. 
Miss  Fuller  worked  hard  and  patiently,  but  the  great 
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number  of  articles  from  her  pen  is  not  an  evidence  of 
her  desire  to  become  prominent,  but  of  the-procrasti- 
nation  of  others.  She  had  to  fill  up  gaps  left  by  them. 
Those  who  pretend  to  know  assert  that  the  Dial,  al- 
though unsuccessful, — it  lived  four  j'ears — introduced 
anew  literary  era  in  this  country,  that  it  declared  lit- 
erary independence  of  England. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  Margaret  Fuller 
and  Zsiiobia  in  Hawthorne's  "Blithedale  Romance," 
is  easily  answered,  but  nobody  believes  the  answer. 
There  was  so  little  in  common  between  the  real  and 
the  fictiUous  character  that  one  wonders  how  they 
ever  came  to  be  thought  the  same.  Margaret  was 
interested  in  the  Brook  Farm  enterprise,  but  only 
because  some  of  her  friends  had  engaged  in  it.  She 
sometimes  visited  it ;  that  was  all.  It  had  been  an- 
nounced in  the  Dial  as  "A  Glimpse  at  Christ's  Idea  of 
Society."  Margaret  pronounced  it  a  total  failure. 
Emerson  says,  "The  married  women  were  against 
the  community.  The  common  school  was  well 
enough,  but  to  the  common  nursery  they  had  grave 
objections." 

In  1844  Miss  Fuller  went  to  New  York  and  took  a 
place  on  the  Tribune  as  literary  critic.  Greeley,  in 
his  "Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life"  devotes  one  chap- 
ter to  her  and  testifies  to  the  value  of  her  work,  to 
her  generosity,  to  her  sympathy  and  charity,  espec- 
ially for  wom'en.  "Chambermaids  and  seamstresses 
unburdened  their  souls  to  her,  seeking  and  receiving 
counsel,  while  children  found  her  a  delightful  play- 
mate and  a  capital  friend." 

Having  saved  money  enough  for  a  trip  to  Europe, 
she  sailed  for  England,  August  1846.  She  met  De 
Quincey,  Wordsworth  and  Carlyle.  She  also  met 
the  Italian  patriot,  Mazzini.  Her  descriptions  of 
Carlyle  read  as  if  written  by  himself  about  somebod}' 
else.  In  October  1847,  she  settled  for  a  time  in 
Rome.  Her  sympathy  was  immediately  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  people  in  their  uprising  againt  Aus- 
tria, and  she  stood  by  Mazzini's  side  after  his  long 
exile. 

The  happiest  part  of  her  life,  and  the  most  interest- 
ing, since  it  shows  the  genuine  woman's  heart,  was 
before  her,  although  it  was  brief.  She  met  Giovanni 
Angelo,  Marquis  Ossoli,  and  the  result  on  his  part 
•was  love  at  first  sight.  She  refused  to  look  on  him  as 
a  lover  at  first,  on  account  of  the  disparity  of  j'ears, 
she  being  eight  years  older  than  he.  But  he  con- 
vinced her  of  his  devotion  and  they  were  married. 
As  the  Marquis  had  pledged  himself  to  the  party  of 
the  people  and  entered  the  Italian  army,  and  as  the 
other  members  of  the  family  were  zealous  in  the  ser- 


vice of  the  Pope,  he  was  regarded  as  the  black  sheep 
of  the  family.  For  this  reason  the  marriage  was 
kept  secret.  Very  different  estimates  have  been 
given  of  Ossoli.  But  judging  from  his  and  his  wife's 
letters  while  he  was  in  the  army,  their  domestic  hap- 
piness must  have  been  complete.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Story, 
who  was  then  in  Ital}',  describes  him  as  having  an 
education  equal  to  that  of  most  Roman  gentlemen, 
and  as  being  devoted  and  lover-like  to  a  striking  de- 
gree, v/hile  Margaret  says,  "No  companion  in  nature 
was  ever  so  much  to  me  as  is  Ossoli."  Hawthorne, 
in  his  Roman  journal,  quotes  Mozier,  the  sculptor, 
as  saying  that  Ossoli  was  the  handsome.st  man  he 
had  ever  seen,  but  half  an  idiot,  and  without  any 
pretension  to  be  a  gentleman.  Hawthorne  says  that 
Margaret  had  collapsed,  morally  and  intellectually, 
and  "tragic  as  her  catastrophe  was,  Providence  was, 
after  all,  kind  in  putting  her  and  her  clownish  hus- 
band on  board  that  fatal  .ship" — which  comes  so  near 
being  brutal  that  it  seems  impossible  that  Hawthorne 
wrote  it. 

During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  French,  in  1849, 
Madame  Ossoli  i^assed  most  of  her  time  in  a  hospital, 
where  she  was  unwearied  in  attendance  upon  the 
wounded  and  dying.  In  order  to  arrange  for  the 
publication  of  her  "History  of  the  Roman  Republic" 
she  sailed  for  home,  with  her  husband  and  son.  May 
17,  1850.  Her  gloomy  forebodings  were  realized. 
The  captain  died  on  the  passage,  they  were  detained 
by  winds,  and  finally  the  ship  was  wrecked  on  Fire 
Island,  almost  in  sight  of  home,  and  the  three  were 
lost.  The  body  of  the  child  was  washed  ashore  in 
the  arms  of  the  ship's  steward.  The  History  was 
lost,  but  a  trunk  containing  letters  and  papers  was 
washed  ashore. 

Margaret  Fuller's  writings  have  been  warmlj-  ad- 
mired and  as  keenly  ridiculed.  They  have  a  tone  of 
authority  that  repels,  but  they  contain  many  beauti- 
ful thoughts  in  quotable  form.  Her  "Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  "Papers  on  Literature  and 
Art,"  and  translations  of  Goethe's  "Tasso"  and  "Eck- 
ermann's  Conversations,"  are  her  principal  works. 
They  are  certainly  honest.  Memorials  of  her  were 
written  by  Emerson,  Channing  and  Clarke.  A  vol- 
ume of  the  American  "Men  of  Letters"  Series  is  de- 
voted to  her,  written  by  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson.  From 
that  book  the  most  of  this  sketch  has  been  taken. 

It  was  a  busy,  restless,  sad  life.  She  had  a  devout, 
religious  spirit,  but  she  seems  to  have  worshiped  at 
a  shrine  of  her  own  creating,  and  of  course  the  re- 
sult was  disappointment. 
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CLAIMS  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

When  at  the  instillation  of  the  Jewish  priesthood 
Pilate  surrendered  Christ  to  be  crucified,  he  caused 
this  inscription  to  be  placed  over  him,  "Jesus  of 
Nazareth  the  King  of  the  Jews,"  and  the  important 
fact  is  recorded  that  this  "was  written  in  Hebrew,  in 
Latin  and  in  Greek."  This  seems  to  involve  the  pre- 
diction that  while  this  fact  of  the  crucified  Christ 
shall  remain  in  the  memory  of  men  these  ancient 
languages  will  maintain  their  place  of  supremacy  in 
all  higher  education.  No  student  can  feel  himself 
intellectually  equipped  for  all  the  various  fields  of 
science  without  the  dicipline  whicli  they  involve  and 
and  the  wealth  of  information  which  they  bring. 
To  become  masters  of  this  trinity  of  tongues— He- 
brew, Greek  and  Latin — should  be  the  aim  and  am- 
bition of  everyone  whose  time  and  circumstances 
allow  him  to  tread  the  higher  walks  of  human 
learning. 

The  late  attack  upon  Greek  in  Harvard  University 
where  a  boasted  freedom  of  thougb.t  in  philosophy 
and  religion  prevails  is  at  once  sad  and  suggestive. 
It  evidently  found  its  inspiration  in  the  decay  of 
mental  power  induced  by  the  prevalent  scepticism 
in  religion  and  the  absorbing  interest  which  centered 
in  the  various  ph3'bical  amusements.  It  will  re- 
quire years  ofurtiring  effort  for  Harvard  to  regain 
the  position  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  held. 

In  part  this  charge  can  also  be  made  against  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Universities  in  England.  Before 
me  now  lies  "The  Oxford  University  Almanac  and 
Register  of  the  year  1884."  It  consists  of  212  pages, 
of  which  102  pages  are  devoted  to  the  special  and 
proper  work  of  the  various  associate  colleges  during 
the  year  just  ended;  and  94  pages  are  filled  with  an 
account  of  the  athletic  sports;  boating,  register,  bill- 
iards, racquets,  tennis,  lawn  tennis,  chess,  golf,  bicy- 
cling, hare  and  hounds,  foot-ball  and  cricket.  How 
would  these  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  one  of  our 
America  Colleges  I  And  yet  the  emphatic  branches 
studied  in  Oxford  are  Greek,  Latin  and  ^lathematics. 

By  invitation  last  year  I  lemained  in  Oxford  till 
after  the  examination  for,  and  the  conferring  of,  de- 
grees, and  I  made  free  to  ask  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Jowett,  the  great  English  Greek  scholar  and 
Master  of  Balliol  College  whether  he  thought  it  well 
that  so  manj'  af  the  students  should  spend  their  time 
so  largely  in  the  above  sports.  He  replied  affirma- 
tively, adding  that  they  had  better  be  busy  than  idle. 
But  I  could  not  but  feel  that  he  was  conscious  that 
tliis  was  a  huge  evil  which  had  outgrown  the  ability 
of  tlie  University  authorities  to  control  it.    Still  those 


students  who  attend  Oxford  with  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming real  scholars  will  find  great  advantages  in 
the  vast  libraries  as  the  Radclifle  and  Bodleian  and 
the  learned  professors  and  skilful  tutors  which  are 
gathered  there. 

And  however  Harvard  may,  for  a  time,  have  set 
our  colleges  a  fatal  precedent  in  placing  Greek  as  an 
elective  in  its  curriculum,  she  stood  alone  among 
our  great  institutions.  English  colleges  and  schools 
have  never  taken  her  position.  And  even  in  Ger- 
many where  two  sets  <  f  colleges  have  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  been  running  side  by  side, 
one,  the  Gi/mnasia  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  form  the 
half  of  the  entire  instruction,  and  the  other  Ufa Ischu,- 
Irn  in  which  Greek  is  excluded  and  Latin  reduced 
one-half,  the  doctrine  is  now  accepted  that  without 
thorough  drill  in  these  two  languages  no  first-class 
foundation  can  be  laid  for  a  thorough  course  in  the 
University. 

This  whole  question  was  thoroughly  brought  to 
the  test  and  settled  five  years  ago  in  the  University 
of  Berlin,  in  which  the  Philosophical  Faculty  con- 
sisting of  such  repsesentative  scholorsas  Helmholtz, 
Kiepert,  Momsen,  Zeller  and  a  hundred  more  united 
in  an  opinion  based  on  the  most  thorough  observa- 
tion, and  thoroughly  adverse  to  non-classical  educa- 
tion. I  have  before  me  the  report  of  their  decision 
and  other  papers  connected  with  it,  translated  and 
published  in  Boston  two  years  ago.  After  reviewing 
this  book  the  Independent  says,  "If  we  were  to 
seek  a  supreme  court  of  culture  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  classical  education  broadly  and  justly  we 
could  not  reasonably  hope  for  a  better  tribunal  than 
the  central  faculty  of  the  most  illustrious  university 
of  the  best  educated  nation  in  the  world."  We  can- 
not do  better  than  quote  its  abstract  of  that  celebra- 
ted opinion  :  "To  the  undersigned  Faculty  these  ver- 
dicts of  so  many  of  their  instructors  can  serve  only 
to  strengthen  their  conviction  that  the  preparatory 
education  whit'h  is  accjuired  in  the  Bcdlscht'Ien  of  the 
first  rank  is  taken  altr«gether  inferior  to  that  guaran- 
teed by  the  diploma  of  a  Gj'mnasium  ;  not  only  be- 
cause ignorance  of  Greek  and  deficient  knowledge 
of  Latin  oppose  great  obstacles  to  the  pursuit  of 
many  branches  of  study  which  are  not  by  law  closed 
to  graduates  of  Rcahcliukn.,  but  also  and  above  all  be~ 
cdiiKi'  the  ideality  of  the  scientific  sense,  interest  in  learn- 
ing not  dependent  upon  or  limited  bij  practical  aims, 
but  ministering  to  the  liberal  education  of  the  mind  as 
such,  the  many  sided  and  widely  extended  exercise  of 
the  thinking  power,  and  an  acquaintance  wtth  the  classic- 
al bases  of  our  science  and  civilization  can  be  satisfactor- 
ihj  cuHivatrd  onli/  in  our  institutions  of  ilasslced  learninfi" 
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We  should  like  to  quote  Joseph  Cook,  Dr.  McCosh, 
President  Draper,  of  Boston  Universitj',  and  others 
confirming  the  same  opinion. 

But  the  claims  of  the  classic  languages  to  hold  the 
supreme  place  in  college  training  are  at  least  three- 
fold: 

First,  as  a  mental  discipline  of  the  purest  and 
most  liberal  kind. 

Second,  as  afibrding  the  only  solid  basis  for  thor- 
ough professional  culture.  Science  finds  its  term- 
inology here. 

And  lastly  and  emphatically,  their  recognition  is 
one  with  the  interest  of  religion.  The  great  seats  of 
classic  learning  have  ever  been  the  great  bulwarks 
of  the  Christian  faith.  An  infidel  science  would 
thrust  Greek  out  of  Harvard.  It  is  the  classic  con- 
servatism of  Germany  whicli  lias  put  a  check  upon 
the  speculative  drift  which  more  than  once  has 
threatened  to  sweep  away  the  precious  fruits  of  the 
Reformation. 

A  FABLE  AND  ITS  MORAL. 

BY  "PHILO." 

In  the  depths  of  an  ancient  forest,  far  from  the 
dwellings  of  men,  grew  a  modest  little  flower.  Sep- 
arated from  the  outer  world  by  the  dark  shades  of 
the  mighty  pines  and  cypresses,  it  grew  in  comparative 
isolation,  its  companions  the  monarchs  of  the  forest, 
and  its  only  solace  a  sunbeam  which  daily  struggled 
throngli  the  dense  foliage  and  imparted  its  light  and 
heat  to  tlie  tender  stem.  No  human  eye  had 
ever  looked  upon  it,  and  no  hand  had  as  yet  longed 
to  pluck  it  for  its  fragrance.  Not  even  the  honey- 
ladened  bee  had  sipped  its  nectar,  and  borne  it  to  its 
liive.  Apparently  doomed  to  disappointment,  and 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  making  some  heart 
glad  by  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  it  thus  began  to  be- 
wail its  condition : 

"Why  am  I,  a  specimen  of  God's  handiwork,  left 
thus  alone  to  keep  company  with  the  beasts  of  the 
forest?  I  who  might  grace  a  bridal  wreath,  or  deck 
the  coronal  of  a  king.  Why  was  I  suffered  thus  to 
grow  unheard  of,  unhonorc^d?  Welcome  the  chill- 
ing frost  and  wintry  blast  which  shall  lay  me  low 
and  extinguish  every  spark  of  life,  for  it  is  better  to 
die  than  to  live."  But  hark  !  a  rustling  of  leaves,  the 
baying  of  a  hound,  and  the  sound  of  a  hunter's  horn 
breaks  the  deathlike  stillness  of  the  dark  forest. 

A  deer  with  head  erect  and  nostrils  dilated  rushes 
by,  and  his  sharp  hoof  almost  causes  the  destruction 
of  the  beautiful  flower.  The  iiunter  in  hot  pursuit 
urges  the  chase.    But  suddenly  'Jus  rapid  pace  is 


slackened,  and  his  attention  is  directed  to  the  tender 
little  flower.  With  an  exclamation  of  joy  he  springs 
forward,  plucks  it  from  the  earth  and  places  it  in  his 
bosom.  "0,  nature,"  he  cries,  "how  beautiful  thou 
art!  Long  have  I  wished  for  some  pure  gem  of 
strange  and  untold  beauty  to  deck  the  bridal  wreath 
of  my  beloved,  and  now  my  desire  has  been  fulfilled." 
The  excitement  of  the  chase  is  forgotte:-;,  and  the 
last  faint  echoes  of  the  baying  hound  comes  floating 
through  the  evening  air  as  our  hero  retraces  his 
steps  with  his  new  found  treasure. 

Morning  dawns,  and  the  merry  peal  of  marriage 
bells  rings  out  upon  its  breezes.  Conspicuous 
among  the  flowers  which  form  the  chaplet  that  adorns 
the  brow  of  the  bride  is  one  so  rich  in  color  and  so 
sweet  in  fragrance  that  it  elicits  the  admiration  of 
every  guest.  Bare  in  appearance  and  strangely 
beautiful,  it  outrivals  the  costliest  production  of  the 
parterre,  and  when,  after  the  ceremony,  it  helped  to 
form  the  nosegay  of  a  queen,  its  highest  mission  was 
performed.  To  this  day  that  flower  enclosed  in  a 
golden  locket  remains  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
foiever,  and  the  bride  now  grown  old  and  gray  still 
loves  to  tell  its  history  to  wondering  children  who 
cluster  about^.  her. 

The  fable  is  not  without  significance.  The  lower 
walks  of  life  are  paved  with  costly  gems;  vdth  noble 
characters  who  live  unheard  of,  and  who  never  ap- 
pear upon  the  stage  of  action  until  the  occasion  de- 
mands their  services.  As  hidden  among  the  rocks 
earths  most  precious  metals  lie,  so  among  the  rub- 
bish of  humanity  are  there  precious  gems  covered, 
it  may  be,  with  dross,  yet  when  purified  and  refined 
are  fit  to  adorn  a  kingly  palace  or  to  grace  a  throne. 

Like  the  little  flower,  perhaps,  some  impatient 
spirit  pants  to  be  free,  and  with  expanded  wings  to 
soar  from  place  to  place,  a  guardian  angel  of  peace, 
or  a  harbinger  of  freedom.  The  complaining  mind, 
kept  down  by  poverty  or  misfortune,  finds  fault  with 
the  Great  Disposer  oCevents.  and  charges  with  folly 
the  most  benevolent  acts  of  Providence.  But  He 
who  notices  ev-en  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  cares  more 
especially  for  His  rational  creatures,  and  just  at  the 
mrment  when  adversity  is  about  to  overwhelm  with 
its  billows,  the  hand  of  mercy  sends  rescue,  and 
places  the  life  which  might  otherwise  have  ended  in 
obscurity,  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  distinction, 
causing  it  to  shine  more  brilliantly  than  ever  dia- 
mond shone  in  regal  crown. 

From  the  dark  and  obscure  corners  of  the  earth 
have  come  forth  her  bravest  heroes  and  her  most 
gifted  scholars.  Often  has  genius  arisen  from  dark- 
ness, and  oftener   still  have    philanthrophy  and 
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christi.ui  fortitude  been  the  result  of  a  long  stiuggle 
■with  poverty  and  misfortune.  Here  and  there  we 
see  rising  as  a  light  above  the  wave  a  Howard  or  a 
Florence  Nightingale — christian  philanthropists 
and  angels  of  mercy.  More  conspicuous  than  the 
flower  in  the  bridal  wreath,  or  the  purest  gem  that 
adorns  the  brow  of  kings,  their  work  calls  forth  more 
adnii.'-ation.  Unlike  the  flower  which  loses  its  fra- 
grance when  its  stem  is  withered,  their  influence  ex- 
tends through  the  ages,  and  forms  the  guiding  star 
of  future  generations.  The  lesson  of  contentment 
with  one's  lot  is  one  of  the  most  dfiicult  to  learn. 
Each  one  has  his  own  work  to  do,  and  he  should  en- 
deavor to  be  satisfied  with  his  present  condition  un- 
til he  is  called  to  a  higher.  Though  to  himielf  he 
seems  to  live  for  naught,  God  is,  perhaps,  preparing 
him  for  a  grand  and  glorious  mission.  Let  us  re- 
member that  "They  serve  as  well  who  only  stand 
and  wait."  When  clouds  gather  over  us  making 
our  journey  dark  and  cheerless,  let  us  not  despair  ; 
but,  upheld  by  hope  and  confidence,  we  shall  soon 
see  the  mists  cleared  away,  and  be  permitted  to 
stand  ui  the  full  light  of  Divine  fayor. 

"Better  to  Impp,  tlion^'li  the  clouds  liaiit;  low, 

And  to  keeji  tlie         still  lifted, 
For  tlie  sweet  blue  sky  will  still  peep  throui^li, 

When  the  ominous  clouds  are  rifted. 
There  never  was  a  night  without  a  day. 

Or  an  evening  without  a  morning  , 
And  the  darkest  hour — so  the  proverb  goes, — 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning." 

■'Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  and  golden  tilling; 
And  do  God's  work  with  a  ready  heart 

And  hands  tlut  are  prompt  and  willing, 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate,  minute  threads 

Of  our  curious  lives  asunder, 
And  then  blame  Heaven  for  the  tangled  ends, 

And  sit,  and  grieve,  and  wonder." 


PH  VSia  1  L  CUL  TURK 

The  first  element  of  success  for  one  who  has  wise- 
ly chosen  his  calling,  is  constitutional  talent;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  must  be  i^osessed  of  superior  bodily 
stamina  in  order  to  impart  warmth  and  vigor  to  his 
ideas.  Till  within  a  recent  period,  bodiculture,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  has  been  neglected  in  this  country; 
people  everywhere  have  advocated  the  midnight  oil 
for  the  young  man,  and  our  oracles  of  education 
have  urged  unsparing  study.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  the  influence  under  which  the  young  American^ 
and  especially  the  student  of  the  past  generation 
lived,  taught  him  to  despise  the  body  while  the  mind 
was  goaded  by  preternatural  activity. 

But  now  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  body  as 
well  as  the  mind  has  rights  which  must  be  respected. 


and  we  are  learning  by  bitter  e.xperiences,  that  if  the 
mind,  which  rules  the  body,  trample  on  it,  the  slave 
will  not  forgive  the  offence,  but  rise  up  and  smite 
the  master.  We  now  begin  to  see  that  the  pale  faced, 
sickly  youth  may  take  the  prizes  in  college,  but  the 
broad  shoulders  to  bear  the  burdens  of  life  take  the 
prizes  that  that  offers. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  an  address  before  the 
students  of  Yale  College,  said,  "That  there  is  an  or- 
ganization which  we  call  the  nervous  system  in  the 
human  body,  to  which  belong  all  the  functions  of 
emotions,  intelligence  and  sensation,  and  that  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  aeration  of  the  lungs,  that  the  manufacture  of 
the  blood  is  dependent  on  the  stomach,  so  a  man  is 
what  he  is,  not  in  one  i)art  or  another,  but  all  over; 
and  when  a  man  thinks,  he  thinks  his  whole  trunk 
through."  In  order  that  a  man  may  do  liis  work  well, 
he  must  have  a  working  constitution,  and  this  can 
only  be  acquired  by  a  requisite  amount  of  bodily  ex- 
ercise. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  health  is  a 
large  ingredient  of  what  the  world  calls  talent.  A 
man  without  it  may  indeed  be  a  giant  in  intellect,  but 
his  deeds  will  be  only  those  of  a  dwarf:  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  has  a  quick  circulation,  a  good  digestion, 
and  sinews  in  well  developed  condition,  e'en  though 
he  have  but  a  thimbleful  of  l)rains,  will  eith  er  stum- 
ble on  success  or  set  failure  at  defiance.  A  |)ound  of 
energy  with  an  ounce  of  talent,  will  achieve  far 
greater  work<  than  a  pound  of  talent  and  an  ounce 
of  energy.  Intellect  in  a  weak  man  is  like  gold  in  a. 
spent  swimmer's  pocket. 

The  eftect  of  the  culture  of  the  body  is  strikingly 
seen  in  the  nations  of  antiquity,  where  gymnastics 
and  calisthenics  formed  a  part  of  one's  regular  school' 
education,  and  with  them  we  have  an  example  of 
what  great  works  can  be  executed  by  man  when  he. 
has  good,  oxygenated  blood  flowing  through  iiis 
brain.  It  is  told  of  Cicero  ttiat  at  one  time  in  his  life 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  train  of  diseases  summed  up 
in  the  word  "dyspepsia" — maladies  wiiich  pursue 
all  overworked  men  as  sharks  follow  the  wake  of  a 
plague  ship.  The  orator  went  not  to  physicians,  but 
to  Greece,  where  he  flung  himself  into  the  gymnasi- 
um and  submitted  to  its  regimen  for  two  years,  and 
returned  to  his  duties  as  vigorous  as  2^easants  that 
till  the  farm. 

The  success  of  those  giants  of  antiquity,  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  har- 
monious education  of  the  mind  and  body ;  no  dys- 
pepsia aflected  their  stomachs,  no  neuralgia  agonized 
their  muscles, no  philusopher'sailsinfected  the  throat 
with  \nu\  blood  or  ulcerated  mucous  membrane. 
Horace  INIann  says  :  "When  I  was  in  college  I  was 
taught  all  the  motions  of  the  planets,  as  carefully  as 
though  they  were  in  danger  of  getting  ofl' their  tracks, 
if  I  had  not  known  how  to  trace  their  orbits,  but  of 
my  own  organization  I  was  left  in  entire  ignorance," 
and,  as  a  consequence,  he  broke  down  in  the  second 
year  of  his  college  life,  and  never  after  enjoyed  good 
health.  Let  men  who  are  stripping  for  the  race  of 
life  account  no  money  as  wasted  which  contributes 
in  any  way  to  build  up  our  physical  constitution.— 
Steixns  Indienlor. 
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HIS  issue  completes  tlie  first  volume  of  the 
IToLc.iD.  For  one  year  the  enterprise  of 
publishing  a  paper  in  the  interests  of  Westmin- 
ster has  been  tried  and  whether  successfully  or 
not  must  be  judged  from  the  opinions  of  our 
patrons  and  the  reception  that  has  been  given 
the  paper  by  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  Col- 
iege.  The  work  was  undertaken  with  no  little 
solicitude.  The  editors,  admonished  by  the  ex- 
periences of  greater  journalists  before  them  and 
fearful  lest  their  unpretending  sheet  should  meet 
the  fate  that  has  befallen  others  of  loftier  pre- 
tentions, trod  cautiously  and  hopefully  the  un- 
tried paths,  and  made  them  appear  as  smooth 
and  inviting  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
Feeling  the  graver,  responsibilities  of  their  un- 
dertaking, hopeful  of  success,  yet  doubtful,  they 
have  performed  their  respective  duties.  W^e  can- 
not say  that  everything  has  been  done  in  a  way 
satisfactory  to  every  one.  We  have  endeavored, 
in  all  things,  to  consult  the  best  interests  of  the 
College  and  to  make  it  known  that  the  primary 
object  of  the  paper  is  to  bring  together  into  a 
closer  union  students,  alumni  and  friends.  The 


success  of  any  institution  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber of  its  friends  and  the  sincerity  in  which  they 
engage  in  all  enterprises  to  promote  its  welfare 
and  to  secure  it  an  honorable  rank  among  similar 
institutions.  We  know  that  Westminster  has 
friends,but  believe  she  might  have  more.  We  know 
that  she  now  s-tands  high,  but  believe  she  could 
stand  higher  and  that  much  more  to  advance  her 
interests  could  be  don?  by  those  who  have  here 
prepared  themselves  for  their  various  vocations. 
We  want  to  see  a  live  alumui  and  live  friends, 
and  earnest  workers  everywhere  throughout  the 
church.  Though  the  influence  of  the  Holcad 
may  now  be  small,  it  nevertheless  aims  at  nothing 
less  than  the  advancement  of  all  the  interests  of 
the  College,  in  this  way :  by  keeping  before  her 
friends  what  she  is  doing  to  deserve  their  sup- 
port. It  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  the  past  has 
not  been  without  good  results  in  this  direction. 
We  do  uot  claim  to  have  made  no  mistakes. 
W^ho  can  make  such  a  claim  ?  But  we  ask  it  to 
be  remembered  that  the  work  was  done  by  those 
who  were  uninitiated  in  the  journal'stic  art.  The 
experience  in  the  past  will  be  profitable  in  the 
future.  We  trust  that  our  patrons  now  feel  even 
more  interest  in  our  enterprise  than  when  it  was 
undertaken,  and  will  give  us  in  years  to  come 
even  a  heartier  support  than  they  have  during 
the  year  just  closed. 


T  T  is  hoped  that  at  the  Commencement  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  question  of 
buying  a  field  for  athletic  sports  will  receive  some 
attention.  It  has  been  necessary  heretofore,  in 
order  to  play  a  game  of  base  ball,  or  foot  ball,  to 
rent  a  lield  for  this  purpose  ;  but  it  has  now 
become  almost  impossible  to  procure  one  for  any 
reasonable  price  at  a  suitable  distance  from  town. 
The  students  would  be  willing  to  do  something 
toward  raising  the  necessary  funds  but  cannot 
undertake  this  alone  and  without  the  aid  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Board.  It  is  really  a  disadvantage 
to  the  College  that  it  is  lacking  in  this  respect. 
Every  boy  enjoys  sport  in  the  open  air,  with  ball 
I  and  bat,  etc.,  and  the  future  is  anything  but 
I  pleasant  to  the  Westminster  student  who  now 
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begins  to  realize  that  iu  a  few  years,  at  least, 
there  will  be  no  place  where  he  may  engage 
in  athletic  sports,  unless  some  effort  be  made  to 
procure  one.  Plenty  of  exercise  is  a  necessity, 
and  it  seems  no  more  than  I'easonable  that  the 
proper  means  should  be  provided  for  taking  it, 
many  of  our  American  colleges  have  a  tendency 
to  go  too  far  ia  this  direction  and  cultivate  the 
physical  powers  at  tlie  expense  of  the  mental, 
but  the  disasters  that  have  befallen  our  ball-club 
this  term  are  sufficient  evidence  that  "Westmin- 
ster has  more  need  of  encouragemeut  than  warn- 
ing. 

We  trust  also  that  Prof.  Thompson's  labora- 
tory will  be  replenished  before  another  term  be 
gins.  In  order  to  do  goo:l  work  ia  this  depai't- 
ment,  sufncieut  apparatus  must  bs  ready  for  use. 
It  was  discouraging  last  year  both  to  Piof. 
Thompson  and  to  the  class  in  Physic  to  lose  so 
much  because  of  the  lack  of  apparatus  for  exper- 
rimenting. 

Those  who  have  studied  this  branch  know  how 
much  depends  upon  experiment,  and  those  who 
have  taught  it  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  interest 
a  class  or  to  show  the  value  of  the  science  to 
every  industry  and  profession  witli  the  text  book 
alone.  A  few  hundred  dollars  would  make  a 
great  difference  here  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
amount  could  be  invested  where  it  would  do  more 
good.  We  feel  safe  in  saying  that  if  the  Board 
would  appropriate  three  or  four  hundred  dollars 
for  the  department  of  Physics,  in  less  than  a  year 
Prof.  Thompson  would  make  the  apparatus  it 
would  buy  worth  double  that  amount.  These 
suggestions  are  made,  not  iu  a  spirit  of  fault- 
finding because  much  has  been  done  during  the 
last  year,  but  in  the  hope,  at  last,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  will  inquire  and  learn  for 
themselves  when  a  little  money  can  well  be  ex- 
pended. The  students  feel  that  this  department 
should  not  be  neglected  especially  when  all  that 
is  wanting  is  apparatus.  Prof.  Thompson  has 
shown  that  he  is  in  the  proper  place — that  with 
a  little  help  of  a  pecuniary  na'iure  he  can  make 
his  department  what  it  has  not  been  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  college.  May  we  not  hope  that  this 
matter  will  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves. 


HE  readers  of  the  HoLcm  will  notice  that 
this  issue  contains  four  extra  pages  which 
we  think  will  be  found  to  be  of  interest.  The 
paper  is  necessarily  a  few  days  late  because 
several  of  the  articles  were  not  received 
until  after  the  11th,  at  which  time  all  mat- 
ter for  publication  in  the  issue  of  the  15th 
should  be  iu,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  additional 
pages  will  compensate  for  the  delay.  The  "White 
Ribbon  Army  of  New  Orleans"  will  be  read  with 
much  iiiterest  by  the  friends  of  temperance  in  this 
community.  We  hope  the  writer  will  conclude 
the  article  in  the  next  issue,  as  that  will  be  the 
last  for  this  school  year.  We  shall,  perhaps,  be 
able  in  that  number  to  give  the  last  of  the  arti- 
cles "To  Dixie  Land  and  Back,"  but  as  Mr.  Ste- 
venson is  now  iu  Europe,  cannot  state  positively. 

The  next  issue  will  also  contain  four  extra 
pages  of  reading  matter,  and  will  give  a  full 
account  of  the  exercises  of  Commencement  week, 
as  well  as  all  incidents  and  items  of  general  or 
local  news.  The  sermon  to  the  members  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  the  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwcll,  the 
Baccalaureate  by  Pres.  Ferguson,  the  Junior 
contest,  the  contest  between  the  societies,  the 
Alumni  meetings  and  the  exercises  of  Commence- 
ment day,  make  us  look  forward  with  more  than 
usual  interest.  Whatever  is  best  in  all  these  per- 
formances will  appear  in  the  July  number,  and 
will  make  it  interesting  and,  possibly,  instructive 
Copies  of  this  issue  can  be  had  by  applying  to 
any  one  of  the  editors,  or  by  writing  to  the  Hol- 
c.\D,  Box  28. 


NE  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our 
^■^^  college  work  is  that  done  in  the  literary 
societies.  They  constitute  the  most  direct 
means  of  acquiring  the  powet*  of  easy  and  sys- 
tematic expression  of  thought,  and  when  proper- 
ly conducted  are  a  great  source  of  general  in- 
formation. The  investigation  required  to  write 
or  speak  intelligently  on  any  subject  is  always 
beneficial  to  the  performer,  and  the  result  of 
this  investigation  should  be  beneficial  to  those 
who  hear  the  performance.  Westminster  has  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her  societies,  or  the 
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work  that  they  are  doing,  but  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement.  The  interest  in  debate  seems 
to  be  on  the  decline  and  as  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  beneficial  part  of  our  performance, 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  excite  more  en- 
thusiasm in  this  exercise. 

The  contest  between  the  Adelphic  and  Philo 
Societies  on  Commencement  evening  promises  to 
be  a  good  performance.  We  can  promise  to  all 
who  may  wish  to  attend  an  intei'esting  entertain- 
ment. 

T  F  any  of  our  subscribers  have  Nos.  3,  7,  12,  14, 
15,  17  and  18  of  the  Holcad,  and  will  dispose 
of  them,  or  any  one  of  them,  they  will  please 
let  us  know.  The  papers  ha^e  not  yet  been 
placed  on  file  in  the  College  library,  and  as  the 
librarian  has  requested  that  they  be  filed  there, 
and  as  we  desire  to  grant  his  request  and  do  not 
have  the  above  numbers,  we  ask  our  friends 
who  have  them  to  send  them  to  us.  By  so  do- 
ing they  will  confer  a  favor  on  us  and  aid  in 
adding  one  more  volume  of  value  to  the  library. 


EXCHANGES. 

— The  Beacon  for  May,  contains  two  articles  on 
the  "Elective  System,"  one  defending  the  position 
taken  by  Harvard  and  one  condemning  it.  We  con- 
sider the  latter  by  far  the  better  article.  Speaking 
of  the  object  of  tbe  college,  the  writer  has  the  follow- 
ing. 

"The  office  of  the  college,  as  the  agent  in  fur- 
nishing higher  education,  is  distinctively  and  always 
to  graduate  men  ;  not  specialists,  deep-versed  in  a 
particular  branch  of  knowledge,  not  linguists,  not 
scientists,  not  mathematicians,  hut  i)ien:  men  of 
decided  character,  of  broad  views,  pure  morals,  acute 
observation,  delicate  taste,  sound  judgment;  men 
accustomed  to  habits  of  industry  and  concentration 
of  effort;  well-balanced,  rational  men  ;  in  short,  men 
trained  to  make  the  very  best  use  of  all  theirabilties. 

"Of  secondary,  thought  of  very  great  importance, 
is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  We  cannot  afford 
to  spend  four  years  in  merely  disciplining  the  mind 
for  future  use,  but  must,  together  with  this  discip- 
line, obtain  some  degree  of  practical,  available  knowl- 
edge. I 

"Now,  does  Harvard,  under  the  new  system  of 


education,  fulfil  these  requirements  ?  We  think  not. 
Her  very  first  assumption,  namely,  that  the  student, 
upon  his  first  entrance  within  her  doors,  is  a  man  in 
experience,  judgment  and  self-control,  is  false.  Her 
only  required  courses  for  Frenchman  year  are  one 
in  English,  one  in  modern  languages  and  one  in 
elementary  science,  leaving  the  others  to  be  elected 
by  the  student  himself,  thus  assuming  that  he  is  fully 
competent  to  make  the  selection.  On  his  entrance 
into  college,  the  student  is  decidedly  inexperienced 
and  immature.  He  does  not  know  his  own  powers  ; 
he  does  not  know  his  own  needs  ;  and,  even  if  he 
knows  what  profession  he  is  to  follov/,  he  has  no 
idea  what  studies  are  a  suitable  groundwork  for 
that  profession.  It  is  only  after  the  experience  of 
the  first  two  years,  and  after  he  has  given  to  the  sub- 
ject a  considerable  amount  of  thought,  that  he  can 
be  trusted  to  choose  his  studies  with-any  degree  of 
judgement  or  intelligence.  And  even  then  it  is  a 
question  whether  there  should  be  entire  freedom  of 
choice." 

—The  last  number  of  the  Cabinet  is  unusually 
good.  The  literary,  local  and  editorial  departments 
are  all  filled  with  interesting  matter.  The  editors 
must  have  taken  special  care  to  make  the  com- 
mencement number  of  more  than  ordinary  value. 

—The  Sibyl  for  Mny  is  on  our  table— a  welcome 
visitor.  An  article  entitled  "Songs  of  Childhood," 
and  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  "Female  Sufirage" 
are  quite  entertaining.  We  feel  assured,  from  the 
ability  with  which  the  editors  of  the  Sibyl  conduct 
their  paper,  that  they  at  least,  provided  they  are  still 
in  the  land  of  the  living,  will  be  prepared  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  suffrage  intelligenlly,  when  the 
good  (?)  time  comes. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

—  Ohio  has  more  colleges  than  all  Europe. 
— A  class  in  Arabic  Iras  been  formed  at  Cornell. 
— Tiie  rhautauqua  cb.ss  of '84  will  graduate  10,000. 
— The  ITniversity  of  Washington  Territory  liegins  with 
11.'!  students. 

— The  "correspondence  school"  system  seems  to  bea  suc- 
cess.   The  Chautuaqua  schools  have  00,000  pujiils. 

— Leading  educators  in  Japan  propose  to  effect  a  substi- 
tution of  the  l  atin  alphabet  for  the  one  now  in  use  in  Ja- 
pan. 

—Italy  has  declared  its  seventeen  Universities  open  to 
women  ;  add  Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
liave  t^ken  similar  action. 

— The  King  of  Belgium,  the  president  of  the  African  In- 
ternational Association,  has  decided  to  open  an  African 
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Seminary  in  connection  with  tlie  University  of  Leyden,  at 
which  young  men  will  be  prepared  for  missionary  work  in 
the  newly  opened  districts  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

— The  Princeton  students  are  boycotting  a  bookseller  be- 
cause he  sent  to  their  parents  itemized  bills  for  text-book?, 
ponies,  translations,  etc.,  etc. 

— The  Russian  Universities  are  strictly  guarded  by  de- 
tachments of  troops  quartered  in  thetu,  at  the  expense  of 
the  institutions  themselves. 

— Dr.  Edgren,  professor  of  modern  languages  in  the  Roy- 
al University  of  Sweden,  has  accepted  a  similar  position 
in  the  Nebraska  State  Universitj'. 

— A  good  college  paper  is  worth  more  for  the  moral  and 
gentlemanl.v  tone  of  college  life  than  a  whole  library  of  by- 
laws and  an  army  of  faculty  spies. — N.  Y.  Independent. 

— President  McCosh  andElloit  will  soon  issue  pamphlets 
concerning  elective  studies,  and  tlie  government  of  students. 
Doubtless  they  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  educational 
world. 

— According  to  Max  MuUer  there  will  be  in  the  world  at 
the  end  of  the  next  two  centuries  53,.570,  000  people  speak- 
ing the  Italian  language,  75,561,000  the  French,  157,480,000 
the  German,  .505,286,000  the  Spanish,  and  1,837,286,153  the 
English.— £.e. 

— It  is  reported  that  the  managers  of  V^assar  College  are 
really  alarmed  at  the  falling  ofl' in  the  number  of  pupils. 
One  of  the  professors  declares  it  is  because  so  much  fun  is 
poked  at  Vassar  students,  whose  doings  "are  ridiculed,  ex- 
aggerated' and  falsified,  so  that  the  very  name  of  Vassar  is 
a  synonym  for  feminine  foolishness.''  The  professor  lays 
it  all  to  the  newspapers. — Ex. 

— Princeton  Theological  Seminary  graduated  this  year  35 
students,  more  than  a  fourth  of  wliom  have  given  them- 
selves to  foreign  missionary  work.  In  the  seventy-five 
years  of  its  history  the  institution  has  sent  out  3,600  alumni, 
of  whom  216  came  together  at  the  annual  dinner.  Forty- 
eight  alumni  died  during  the  last  year.  Their  average  was 
seventy-one  and  a  half  years. — E.r. 

— Must  the  Latin  go? — When  a  bill  concerning  the  great 
seal  of  the  Commonwealth  was  before  the  Massachusetts 
senate  a  few  days  since,  a  member  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words  Siijilliiin  Rtipuhlkac  Massachnsallcneis  and  insert, 
"The  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts."  He 
said  he  thought  this  change  would  commend  itself  to  the 
Senate,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  to  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth.    The  matter  was  postponed. — xV.JI'.  Ltd. 

— Wycliffe  Hall  at  Oxford,  and  Ridley  Hall  at  Cambridge, 
were  founded  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Evangelical  Party  in 
the  Church  of  England,  for  the  training  ot  graduates  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  The  buildings  have  cost  $200,000. 
The  fees  charged  (twenty  guineas)  for  each  term  paj'all  the 
expenses,  except  the  salaries  of  the  principal  and  vice-prin- 
cipal, and  for  these  purposes  an  endowment  fund  is  being 
raised  of  $125,000. 


THE  FATE  OEM.  LEGEi^DItE. 


COI.lMBr.V    COLLEGE    BOYS    CARRY   OUT    THE  DECREE 
WITH  DIFFICl'LTY. 


Fivehundred  Columbia  College  students  and  alumni  gath- 
ered around  the  Worth  Monument  at9:30  o'clock  last  night. 
They  were  not  in  evening  dress.  They  wore  no  coats. 
Tunics  of  white,  decorated  with  skulls,  cro.ssbones  etc., 
nearly  concealed  their  forms.  On  their  heads  were  hats, 
mostly  "stove-jiipes,"  enveloped  in  sheaths  of  white  paper; 
in  their  hands  were  flambeaus.  They  made  a  terrific  hub- 
bub. Consequently  forty  policemen  kept  an  eye  upon 
them,  at  9:45  seven  policemen  stretched  themselves  acroos 
Fifth-ave.,  at  Twenty-sixth-st.  Behind  them  three  Colum- 
bia College  sophomores  stood.  A  German  brass  band  came 
next.  Then  followed  a  woe-begoue  horse  whose  ribs  could 
be  counted.  He  was  attached  to  a  cart  which  carried  one 
M.  Legendre  and  a  goat  whose  entrails  Harnspex  Kerfoot 
would  in  time  examine.  After  these  there  were  a  row  of 
seniors,  then  an  open  carriage  with  a  white  horse  ahead  of 
it,  and  Harnspex  Kerfoot  and  Carnifex  Abenheim  in  it; 
next,  a  double  carriage containining  ImperatorStevens.  Le- 
gatees Gardiner  and  the  Committee  of  arrangements.  Then 
there  were  100  sophomores  marked  as  to  their  hats  as  men 
of '87;  100  seniors,  100  juniors,  100  alumni  and  100  fresh- 
men last  and  least. 

The  band  began  to  play,  the  boys  and  the  woe-begone 
horse  moved  on  and  Harnspex  Kerfoot  shot  off  torpedoes 
while  Carnifex  Abenheim  filled  the  air  with  Roman  can- 
dles .  The  five  hundred,  attended  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  pedestrians,  moved  up  Fifth-ave.,  through  Fortv- 
seventh-st.,  to  the  college  campus.  On  the  campus  stood 
an  altar;  near  the  altar  a  gallows;  from  the  gallows  hung  a 
rope. Harnspex  Kerfoot  poured  alcohol  on  the  altar.  Then 
he  lighted  the  alcohol  with  a  match.  There  was  too  much 
alcohol.  So  ten  '87  men  helped  Harnspex  Kerfoot  put  out 
a  bonfire  and  save  the  altar.  The  Harnspex  then  dissected 
the  reputations  of  all  the  college  professors.  He  made  a 
mess  of  them.  He  declared  that  the  only  enemy  unpunish- 
ed by  '87  was  M.  Legendre.  Carnifex  Abenheim  thereupon 
placed  the  goat  on  the  altar,  and  stabbed  him  all  to  pieces. 
All  the  boys  bleated.  Harnspex  Kerfoot  straightway  pull- 
ed a  Spectator  from  the  bowels  of  the  goat,  and  read  the  de- 
cree that  M.  Legendre  must  be  burned.  The  gentleman  of 
sines  and  cosines,  having  been  already  high  strung  was 
subjected  to  fire.  He  would  not  burn.  The  boys  groaned . 
Some  pulled  of  M.  Legendre's  slippers,  some  his  gloves. 
Then  they  set  him  afire.  They  had  to  disembowel  him  be- 
fore he  burned  well.  As  he  was  burning  Imperator  Stevens 
addressed  the  boys,  beginning:  "O  ye  pretending  to  be 
dressed  in  tunics,  but  in  reality  in  your  night  shirts—" 
He  was  cut  short  with  the  wail :  "We  want  beer."  "You 
shall  have  beer,"  said  he,  "but  the  Freshmen  are  to  drink 
milk  without  a  stick."  All  the  boys  cheered  and  adjoun- 
ed  for  a  conviv'unn  at  Sixty-third-st.  and  Tenth -a  ve. — New 
York  Tribune,  Thursday,  June  4^  ISSo. 
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OUR  TRIP  TO  CLEVELAND. 


BY  A  SENIOR. 

Oil  Thursday  morning,  May  21st,  a  party  of  four- 
teen of  us  including  Dr.  Ferguson  and  wife,  left  the 
villaga  of  New  Wilmington  on  a  short  visit  to  Cleve- 
land. Instead  of  going  to  New  Castle,  the  party  con- 
cluded to  travel  via  Sharpsville  on  the  N.  Y.  P.  &  0. 
R.  R. 

We  arrived  at  the  above  mentioned  place  shortly 
after  1  o'clock,  and,  after  a  delay  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  boarded  the  train  for  Youngstown.  On  the 
way  several  amusing  incidents  occurred.  At  Hub- 
bard one  of  our  party  attracted  by  something  outside 
attempted  to  thrust  his  head  out  of  what  he  suppos- 
ed to  be  an  open  window;  but  the  crash  which  fol- 
lowed clearly  revealed  the  fact  that  his  vision  was 
intercepted  by  a  medium  which  oflPered  a  stronger 
resistance  than  the  atmosphere.  However  the  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck  were  gathered  up,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey.  Arriving  at  Youngstown 
about  4  o'clock,  we  were  informed  that  our  train 
would  lie  over  for  more  than  an  hour,  thus  aflbrding 
us  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  town.  Some  of  the  party  took  a  stroll 
out  Wick  Avenue,  and  expressed  themselves  as  being 
delighted  with  the  sights  they  saw. 

We  left  Youngstown  a  few  minutes  before  G  o'clock. 
It  was  the  expectation  of  the  partv  to  arrive  in  Cleve- 
land abou*  7  but  there  had  been  so  much  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  trains  that  it  was  clearly  evident  that 
it  would  be  fully  8  o'clock  before  our  destination 
would  he  reached.  Accordingly  to  prevent  impa- 
tience from  taking  hold  on  us,  we  passed  the  time 
joking  and  singing  college  songs,  much  to  the  diver- 
sion of  the  other  passengers  as  well  as  to  our  own 
amusement.  It  was  not  until  after  8  o'clock  that 
our  train  pulled  into  the  station  at  Cleveland,  Here 
we  were  met  l)y  Mr.  Ryder,  the  leading  photographer 
of  the  city,  in  whose  interest  we  had  undei  taken  the 
journey,  and  were  conducted  to  the  Hawley  House, 
corner  of  St.  Clair  and  Seneca  streets.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  hotel  our  party  numbered  eleven,  sever- 
al Having  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  city  to  visit 
friends. 

After  a  bountiful  supper  to  which  we  all  did  ample 
justice  we  divided  into  squads  and  visited  several 
places  of  interest.  One  of  these  squads  was  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Ryder,  who  showed 
himself  to  be  a  gentleman  of  unusual  courtesy  and 
politeness.  At  length  exhausted  with  our  travels  we 
returned  to  the  hotel  and  enjoyed  a  good  night's 
rest.    Friday  Tuorning  dawned  dowdy  and  wet,  but 


there  was  not  sutRoient  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  seniors,  who  were 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  have  some  fun,  (it 
might  be  well  to  remark  just  here  that  neither  wind 
nor  weather  can  frighten  a  class  which  had  just  late- 
ly passed  an  examination  in  Schwegler's  History  of 
Philosophy.) 

About  half-past  eight  we  repaired  to  Mr.  Ryder's 
photograph  galery,  and  tried  our  fortunes  in  the 
line  of  cabinets.  Fortunately  no  damage  was  done 
to  the  machine  for  in  the  "instantaneous  method" 
which  Mr.  Ryder  employs,  there  is  very  little  time 
given  for  accidents.  Several  of  our  party  on  leaving 
the  gallery  went  to  Lakeview  Park  and  spent  about 
an  hour  inspecting  its  beauties.  Returning  we  par- 
took of  dinner  and  after  resting  awhile  returned  to 
the  artist's  to  behold  our  likenesses.  On  our  arrival 
several  of  us  were  horritied  on  receiving  the  intel- 
ligence that  the  first  attempt  to  delineate  our  fea- 
tures had  been  a  failure,  and  that  we  would  have  to 
"sit  again."  The  artist  declared  his  second  attempt 
to  be  successful,  and  we  were  once  more  thrown  up- 
on the  wide  streets  of  the  city  to  wander  whither- 
soever we  would.  But  we  were  not  long  deciding. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  Lakeview  Cemetery 
must  be  visited,  and  several  parties  were  at  once 
sent  out  to  acquire  the  necessary  information  as  to 
the  route  to  be  taken.  The  result  of  this  information 
was  that  we  boarded  the  Euclid  Avenue  street  cars, 
and  were  rapidly  whirled  toward  our  destination. 

Arriving  at  the  cemetery  the  firsthand  most  import- 
ant place  visited  was  Garfield's  tomb.  This  is  a 
beautiful  vault  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  small  accliv- 
ity, and  surrounded  by  fine  shade  trees.  Through 
the  grated  door  can  be  distinctly  seen  the  coffin 
which  contains  the  dust  of  our  martyred  hero.  A 
guard  of  U.  S.  troops  is  stationed  at  the  tomb  day 
and  night.  We  found  these  soldiers  very  polite  and 
ready  to  answer  all  our  questions.  Several  other 
parts  of  the  cemetery  were  visited,  and  about  G  p.  m. 
we  started  back  to  the  city.  A  number  of  our  party 
decided  to  take  a  stroll  on  Euclid  Avenue,  and  dis- 
course on  its  beauty.  This  street  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  United  States,  and  the  traveller  who 
visits  Cleveland  and  fails  to  take  a  walk  on  this 
street  deprives  himself  of  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

On  Friday  evening  the  celebrated  McGibeny 
Family  gave  one  of  their  popular  concerts  in  the 
Tabernacle,  corner  of  Ontario  and  St.  Clair  streets. 
Several  of  our  party  attended  and  expressed  them- 
selves well  pleased  with  the  performance. 

On  Saturday  morning  we  left  Cleveland  at  C:.30  a. 
m.    Arrived  in  Sharj>sville  at  llr.'W,  and  remained 
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there  until  the  afternoon  train  transported  us  back 
to  New  Wihiiington,  where  we  arrived  at  4:30  p.  ni. 
well  pleased  with  our  journej'.  We  say  to  the  Jun- 
iors, and  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  :  "If  you  want 
to  have  a  good  time  go  to  Cleveland  for  your  pic- 
tures." 


PROGRAM  FOR  COMMENCEMENT  WEEK. 

Sabbath,  June  21st,  at  10;oO  a.  m.,  sermon  before 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  the  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  of 
Philadelphia.  At  7:30  p.  m.,  the  Baccalaureate  ser- 
mon by  President  Ferguson. 

Monday  at  8  p.  m.,  Junior  Contest ;  contestants, 
R.  L.  Hay,  J.  C.  Kistler,  Miss  Mina  McEhvee,  W.  H. 
Moore,  Miss  Mattie  C.  Poppino,  and  J.  L.  Snyder. 

Tuesday,  2:30  p.m.,  reunion  of  class  of  1882,  in 
the  chapel.  5  p.  m.,  Alumni  business  meeting  in 
Philo  Hall.  7:30,  Alumni  Reunion  in  chapel.  Ora- 
tion by  Rev.  J.  C.  Taggart,  of  East  Liverpool,  o\^\o  ; 
Essay  by  Mrs.  John  McKee,  Butler,  Pa. ;  Poem  by 
Rev.  J.  J.  Francis,  of  Birmingham,  Pa.  ;  History  of 
the  class  of  70  by  Rev.  John  Morrow,  of  Taylors- 
town,  Pa. 

Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  the  exercises  of  ihe  graduat- 
ing class.  8  p.  m.,  contest  between  the  Adelphic 
and  Philomath  Societies.  Essayists,  I.  N.  Moore,  D. 
C.  Morrison  ;  Debaters,  J.  A.  Van  Orsdel,  J.  L.  Sny- 
der; Orators,  H.  W.  Moore,  H.  G.  Golden  ;  Declaim- 
ers,  W.  R.  Irons,  J.  B.  Ricketts. 

Thursday,  8:30  a.  m.,  entrance  examinations. 


CLASS  OF  '85. 


BY  A  SENIOR. 


Age 

\vt. 

Height 

Size 
Shoe 

Future 
Vocation. 

23 

180 

5-  9 

8 

Law. 

Allen  

26 

143 

5-  8 

8V 

Ministry. 

23 

161 

5-10 

8 

Ministry. 

23 

155 

5-11 

7i 

Undecided. 

Golden  

21 

137 

5-  8i 

7 

Ministry. 

23 

U5 

5-  6i 

6i 

Ministry. 

25 

13t 

5-  7 

8 

Missionary. 

H.  W.  Moore  

21 

127 

5-  63 

61 

Lecturer. 

28 

119 

5-  6^ 

7 

Undecided. 

27 

146 

5-lOi 

8 

Ministry. 

21 

125i 

5-  7 

6 

Teaclif  r. 

23 

140 

5-  7 

7 

M.  D. 

22 

142 

5-  7i 

5i 

Scientist. 

Van  Orsdel  

25 

147 

6 

10 

Politician. 

22 

112* 

5-  7i 

4 

Ministry. 

25 

122 

5-  5 

44 

Missionary. 

Miss  Poppinno  

22 

121 

5-  7 

41 

Teacher. 

22 

115i 

5-  U 

3i 

Teacher. 

— Lord  Sherbrook's  "Poems  of  a  Life  Time,"  are 
condemned  by  the  English  ciitics  as  a  mass  of  sense- 
less rubbish. 


COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

—Frost  June  Sth  and  9th. 

— The  Seniors  will  be  back  by  the  19th. 

— Come,  one  and  all,  to  Commencement. 

— "  We  expect  company  commencement  week." 

— Examinations,  Wednesday,  Thursdny  and  Fri- 
day. 

— Mrs.  Alexander  has  returned  from  W.  Va.,  and 
Ohio. 

— Dr.  Carson  failed  to  make  a  second  appearance 
at  chanel. 

— Messrs.)  Campbell,  Meliard  and  Webster  are  ex- 
ceeding fond  of  "horse-radish." 

— The  music  for  the  Junior  contest  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Meadville  Orchestra. 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McClure  and  three  of  their 
children  are  visiting  friends  in  Pittsburgh. 

—  A  notice  about  railroad  rates,  from  Pittslnirgh 
to  New  Wilmington,  will  be  given  in  time. 

— Seniors,  be  on  the  lookout  for  No.  5  shot.  Jos- 
eph says  he  can  reach  you  from  his  window. 

— The  Sophomores  and  under  classes  appear  to  be 
getting  well  acquainted  with  the  "Demerit  System." 

— To  all,  who  wish  to  go  fishing,  we  suggest  the 
successful  method  of  putting  assafcetida  on  the  bait. 

— Philo  Hall  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
Alumni  on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening,  June 
23rd. 

— A  committee  of  the  Freshman  class  will  act  as 
ushers  for  the  public  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation. 

— Mr.  C.  S.  Darling  was  in  town  canvassing  for 
books,  for  the  firm  of  T.  B.  Dickerson  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

— Our  college  janitor  is  making  some  large  flower 
beds  in  front  of  the  college.  We  hope  none  of  the 
old  students  will  transgress. 

The  foot  ball  association  decided  not  to  permit 
the  base  ball  clubs  to  play  on  their  grounds  any- 
more, without  some  recompense. 

— When  you  come  to  commencement,  you  are 
cordially  invited  to  call  at  the  Holcad  office  and 
leave  your  subscription  for  next  year. 

— The  game  of  base  ball  between  a  nine  from  here 
and  a  nine  from  Grove  City,  did  not  result  as  favor- 
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ably  as  was  anticipated.  But  the  defeat,  doubtless, 
was  owing  to  the  ill  health  of  some  of  our  nine. 

— Very  few  flowers  are  in  bloom.  If  you  wish  to 
present  a  token  of  respect  to  the  graduating  class, 
you  can  procure  books  here,  at  low  prices. 

— Mrs.  Farrar,  her  daughter  Laura,  and  her  little 
grandchild,  left  last  week  for  Washington  county, 
where  they  will  spend  a  part  of  the  summer. 

— Two  sons  of  J.  K.  Wallace,  Esq.,  of  Bradford, 
Pa.,  will  attend  the  Normal  class  this  summer.  The 
elder  is  a  graduate  of  the  Bradford  High  School. 

—The  class  rolls  for  '85-G  will  be  read  in  the 
ceapel  on  Tuesday,  June  23rd,  at  8:30  a.  m.  'Ex- 
amine the  "dockets"  to  see  whether  your  conditions 
are  all  off'. 

— Sabbath,  June  20th,  will  be  observed  at  the  M. 
E.  church  as  "Children's  Day."  The  exercises  will 
consist  of  singing,  readings,  recitations,  and  address- 
es. In  the  evening,  the  young  ladies  will  deliver  a 
sacred  poem. 

— Many  a  weary  looking  lady  is  seen  in  the  stores, 
with  market-basket  on  her  arm,  in  search  of  provi- 
sions. The  excuse  for  wanting  things  as  cheap  as 
l^ossible  is  that  so  many  of  the  old  students  will  be 
back  and  it  will  require  so  much  to  satisfy  them. 

— Rev.  Lindsay  of  the  M.  E.  church  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  last  Tuesday  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  His 
address  was  truly  very  interesting.  We  are  only  too 
sorry  that  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  announced,  so 
that  many  more  might  have  heard  this  excellent 
discourse. 

—The  College  Cornet  Band  played  for  the  Soldier's 
reunion  at  Mt.  Jackson  last  Saturday.  They  were 
highly  complimented  on  their  music.  And  besides 
their  promised  fee  and  expenses,  they  were  treated 
tD  ice  cream  by  Dr.  Zimmermfin,  and  to  cigars 
by  Mr.  Aiken. 

—The  Xormal  Term  opens  Monday,  June  29th. 
This  term  is  intended  to  accommodate  those  wi.sh- 
ing  to  review,  to  puss  in  English,  to  prepare  for 
te  idling,  and  for  those  who  desire  to  make  up  for 
any  class  in  college.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  those 
who  have  failed  to  pass. 

— Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  '/O,  and  his  wife,  entertained, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  in  their  pleasant  and  hos- 
pitable manner,  quite  a  number  of  the  young  people 
JVom  town  and  college.  Among  tlie  number  were 
three  members  of  the  Holcad  staff.  A  short  time 
after  we  arrived  at  Mr.  Johnson's,  we  were  invited 


into  the  diningroom,  where  stood  a  well  filled  table. 
To  the  contents  of  this  table  we  all  did  ample  jus- 
tice. The  business  manager  of  the  Holcad  has  been 
troubled  with  dyspepsia  ever  since.  One  thing  is 
certain,  he  is  able  to  help  himself. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  E.  R.  will  sell  excur- 
sion tickets  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Wilmington  and 
return  from  Friday,  June  19th,  until  Wednesday, 
June  24,  good  to  return  till  Friday  the  26th.  The 
rate  is  two  dollars  for  the  round  trip.  The  Pittsburgh 
&  Western  R.  R.  will  sell  at  the  same  rate  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  good  to  return  on 
Friday,  June  2Gth. 

—Special  Notice — We  advise  all  who  intend  com- 
ing to  commencement,  to  have  their  pocket-books 
well  replenished  before  leaving  home,  for  the  old 
ladies  of  the  2nd  U.  P.  church  will  give  a  dinner 
commencement  day.  Price  25cts.  No  dinner  or 
lunch  need  be  expected  at  the  houses,  and  the  young 
ladies  will  serve  refreshments,  consisting  of  ice 
cream,  cake,  strawberries  and  lemonade,  in  Miss 
Patterson's  recitation  room.  Price  25cts.  Proceeds 
for  the  new  church. 

— The  following  programme  will  be  adhered  to 
commencement  week : 

•Sermon  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  by  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell, 
Sabbath,  June  21st,  1885,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Baccalaureate  by  our  President,  Sabbath,  7:30  p 
m. 

Junior  contest,  Monday,  7:30  p.  m. 
Reunion  of  class  1882,  Tuesday,  at  2  p.  m. 
Alirmni  reunion,  7:30  p.  m.,  on  Tuesday. 
Commencement,  Wednesday,  June  24th,  9  a.  m. 
Societies'  contest,  Wednesday,  7:30  p.  m. 
Entrance  examinations,  Thursdaj',  8  a.  m. 


PERSONALS. 


— G.  T.  Scott  ^l.  D.  '82,  was  married  on  June  10th  . 

,  — F.'B.  Davis  of 'SG,  will  return  for  commence- 
ment. 

— Dr.  Ferguson  made  a  short  visit  in  Giove  City 
last  week. 

— Rev.°  J.  W.  Best  of  '75,  is  in  town  visiting  at 
his  father. 

— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  and  the  Misses  Mateer  are 
visiting  Mrs.  Poppino. 

—Mr.  H.  R.  Reed  and  Miss  Mary  Harbaugh  were 
married  at  Centerville,  Butler  Co.,  on  June  11,  1885. 
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Mr.  J.  L.  Snyder  attended  the  wedding  and  brought 
the  HoLCAD  excellent  cake  therefrom. 

— Rev.  W,  P.  Stevenson  of  '82,  arrived  in  Europe 
in  safety. 

— Prof.  James  Parker  'S3,  is  visiting  his  sister  at 
Mansfield  Valley,  Pa. 

— Miss  Otta  Caldwell  of  the  Junior  class,  will  not 
be  in  college  next  year. 

— Prof.  Thompson  has  excused  the  Sophomores 
until  examination  day. 

— Miss  Carrie  Hay  of  'Si>,  attended  services  at 
Neshannock  last  Sabbath. 

— D.  T.  McCalmont  '87,  wilf  spend  commence- 
ment week  at  Westminster. 

— Dow  Aiken  of  the  Senior  chiss  will  probably  not 
be  back  for  commencement. 

— Rev.  A.  J.  Herries  '80,  and  his  wife,  will  visit 
his  sister  Mrs.  Edgar  next  week. 

— Prof.  Taggart  assisted  in  communion  services 
on  last  Sabbath'  at  the  1st  church. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Bailey  '59,  assisted  Rev.  McVey  at 
communion  services  on  last  Sabbath. 

— Frank  Scolt  of  '84,  who  has  been  teaching  in 
Wilkesbarre,  returned  home  last  week. 

— Luella  Hays  of  '88,  was  in  college  two  days  last 
week.    Her  health  is  greatly  improved. 

—  Miss  Jane  Enrilda  Duflield  of  '8(5,  will  return  to 
New  Wilmington  on  Saturday,  June  20th. 

— Miss  Belle  Campbell  of  '80,  has  been  elected  to 
room  No.  9,  in  the  Greenville  Union  School. 

— Prof.  J.  B.  Cummings  has  returned  from  the 
West.   He  looks  as  if  he  had  had  a  pleasant  time. 

— Miss  Maggie  McLanghry  of  '74,  has  been  re-elec- 
ted to  room  No,  11,  in  the  Greenville  High  School. 

— Miss  Jennie  McKee  of  Allegheny,  a  former  stu- 
dent of  this  college,  will  visit  friends  here  next  week. 

—Miss  Mary  Jeffers  formerly  of  the  class  ot  '87, 
graduated  at  the  Wellesly  School,  Philadelphia,  on 
June  12th. 

— Rev.  J.  M.  Fulton  spent  last  week  with  his  chil- 
dren at  the  residence  of  his  motherinlaw,  Mrs.  M. 
B.  Shafer. 

— L.  W.  Bighaea  of  '84,  was  the  guest  of  D.  0. 
McLanghry  last  week.  He  rode  down  from  Mercer 
©n  a  bicycle. 

— Miss  Maggie  Brown  of  the  Senior  class,  was 
much  surprised  upon  entering  the  reception  room 
on  Saturday  evening  before  she  left  for  home,  to 
find  two  young  gentlemen,  instead  of  one,  awaiting 


lier.  But  she  was  still  more  surprised,  when  one  of 
them  arose,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Sabbath  School  class 
presented  her  witli  a  beautiful  Photograph  Album. 
No  doubt,  more  of  the  Seniors  wish  that  they  had 
been  Sabbath  School  teachers. 

— Rev.  J.  L.  Grove  '69,  has  accepted  the  call, 
presented  him  by  Core  congregation,  Westmore- 
land Presbytery. 

— Miss  Ann  McConnell,  Moundsviile,  W.  Va.,  is 
visiting  at  Mrs.  Alexander's.  Will  remain  until 
after  commencement. 

— Miss  Bella  S.  Hood,  of  Remington  Station, 
Beaver  county,  Pa.,  is  spending  a  few  weeks  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Johnston. 

— J.  Q.  A.  McDowell  stopped  off  to  see  his  sister, 
last  week,  when  passing  through  to  Allegheny  to 
preach  for  Rev.  J,  M.  Fulton. 

— Rev.  H.  S.  Boyd  '75,  New  Bedford,  had  a  short 
conflict  with  fire,  a  short  time  ago.  Bat  in  a  few 
hours,  Mr.  Royd  came  oft' conqueror. 

— J.  P.  Vance  of  the  Senior  class,  left  last  week 
for  Wisconsin  and  from  thence  to  California.  He 
will  not  deliver  a  graduating  performance. 

— Miss  McBride,  who  has  beed  teaching  at  Knox- 
ville  during  the  past  year,  is  now  spending  her  va- 
cation at  home.  She  will  return  to  Knoxville  in 
the  fall. 

— Miss  Ella  N  Reed  '77,  returned  home  from 
Chase  City  two  weeks  ago.  She  hast  been  teaching 
in  the  place  for  four  years,  and  expect  to  return  in 
September. 

— Prof.  Wallace  took  a  number  of  his  class  in 
trigonometry  out  north  of  town  for  a  drill  in  sur- 
veying. They  say  the  new  instrument  does  very 
well  with  such  hands. 


"THE  AGE  OF  MIND. 


A.  B.  T. 

There  is  a  time  after  ideals  are  realized  and  plans 
perfected,  when  we  turn  back  to  review  the  past  and 
dwell  upon  those  forces  which  have  swept  mighty 
nations  from  the  earth  and  aided  in  the  promotion 
of  great  revolutions. 

Intellectual  power  has  loosed  the  bonds  of  super- 
stition and  idolatry,  pointing  distinctly  to  the  causes 
of  decay  and  the  annihilation  of  nations. 

The  first  ideal  of  all  races  is  material  perfection. 
The  Nortlimen  revealed  it  in  the  personification  of 
their  gods.  To  the  hardy  races  of  Scandinavia,  Odin 
and  Thor  were  ideals  of  hero  kings,  blood-thirsty 
and  cruel. 
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Egypt  in  her  earliest  ages  admired  bodily  develop- 
ment and  strength,  and  in  her  catacombs  remain 
the  ideals  of  painter  and  sculptor. 

The  cultivation  of  mental  powers  received  no  fos- 
tering care  in  those  crude  ages. 

The  Spartan  mother  whose  parting  admonition  to 
her  sons  provokes  the  applause  of  modern  statesmen 
was  stern,  cruel  and  resolute,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
race  of  narrow-minded  warriors,  "capable  of  momen- 
tary self-sacrifice  but  destitute  of  a  capacity  for  a 
permanently  noble  and  wise  policy." 

Greece  and  Rome  placed  their  honors  at  the  feet  of 
their  warlil^e  heroes  and  sinewy  athletes.  They 
graced  their  temples  with  the  statues  of  dying  glad- 
iators and  martial  heroes.  When  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria  passed  under  the  Roman  yoke,  they 
brought  with  them  vices  of  luxury  and  ease  that 
aided  in  the  overthrow  of  Roman  institutions.  Mili- 
tary power  failed  to  uphold  a  nation  that  spent  its 
hours  for  repose  in  wild  revelries  and  exhausted  its 
public  treasures  for  extravagant  demands  for  glutto- 
ny. Mere  physical  force  was  wanting  in  aliiHty  to 
encourage  intellectual  attainments. 

From  the  ruins  of  former  greatness  there  sprang  a 
loftipr  ambition  and  more  enduring  power  that 
aroused  them  from  sluggish  carelessness.  The  grand 
conceptions  of  Socrates  shed  a  new  light  over  the 
mythological  beliefs  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
hollow  speculations  of  their  philosophy.  Plato  car- 
ried out  the  sublime  thoughts  of  his  teacher.  Shedd 
says  the  "true  and  proper  intellect  is  truth,"  and 
Plato  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  His 
ideal  was  to  implant  in  human  hearts  the  perfection 
of  God  and  to  convince  men  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  The  grand  results  of  the  system  of  mental 
training  begun  by  these  masters  liave  rendered  this 
age  one  of  marked  preeminence.  Time  has  wrought 
]ich  changes;  precept  and  example  have  added  new 
impulses  for  unfolding  tlie  graces  of  an  aspiring 
mind. 

To-day  is  hailed  as  the  age  of  mind.  It  is  a  time 
peculiarly  fitted  for  perfecting  a  system  of  mental 
and  moral  culture,  for  the  centuries  gone  by  have 
bequeathed  us  all  their  good  and  left  us  to  profit  by 
their  examples.  Mind  is  the  power  that  rules  the 
world;  it  is  the  capacity  lor  producing  all  that  is  en- 
nobling and  beneficial  to  the  human  race.  It  has 
penetrated  the  very  heart  of  nature,  discovering  to 
view  the  laws  of  science  and  by  the  proper  applica- 
tions of  these  grand  truths  grievous  burdens  have 
been  lifted  from  the  pursuits  of  practical  life.  It  has 
embodied  conceptions  in  intricate  and  curious  in- 
ventions; it  has  mouhle  l  grand  ideals  into  grand 


realities;  it  has  destroyed  the  law  of  mere  animal 
force  and  erected  upon  the  sites  of  ancient  athletic 
schools,  institutions  of  learning.  Former  ages  have 
paved  the  way  for  the  resplendent  advances  and  tri- 
umphs of  the  human  mind. 

The  first  century  of  liberty  has  been  wonderfully 
beneficent  and  energizing.  Under  the  inspiration  of 
free  and  liberal  institutions  it  has  gained  for  itself  a 
position  never  obtained  by  the  ages  of  the  past. 
Never  before  did  mankind  illustrate  their  powers  of 
self-government,  with  unrestrained  activity  and  en- 
thusiasm they  have  accomplished  achievements  both 
profitable  and  enduripg. 

The  records  of  this  age  are  embellished  by  bril- 
liant oratory  and  successful  results  of  genius.  Dar- 
ing adventures  and  useful  explorations  have  lent 
their  power,  while  naval  engagements  and  heroic 
exploits  have  wrought  out  for  it  enduring  fame. 
The  reign  of  intellect  can  boast  of  a  career  diversified 
in  character  and  boundless  in  happy  results,  its  so- 
cial and  moral  advancement,  its  political  achieve- 
ments and  scientific  discoveries  are  time-marks  in  the 
progress  of  the  ages. 

A  host  of  pens  are  ever  ready  to  supply  the  de- 
mands for  literature ;  public  and  private  libraries 
are  teeming  with  volumes  for  the  earnest  inquirer. 

Fostered  by  advantages  like  these  and  aided  by 
Christianity,  the  age  of  intellect  has  won  the  crown 
of  all  the  ages,  illumining  where  physical  power 
and  false  ideals  cast  only  the  densest  gloom. 


A  CARD. 

How  dearly  we  love  to  take  into  our  hands  and 
retain  in  memory  tokens  of  respect  from  those  with 
whom  we  have  spent  sweet  hours  together.  The 
tender  memories  which  cluster  around  a  token  com- 
ing from  such  dear  hands  are  always  golden,  shead- 
ing a  halo  of  brightness  over  the  pathway  of  life, 
whether  it  leads  over  the  heights  of  prosperity  or 
down  amid  the  gloom  of  adversitj'.  For  such  a  token 
it  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  express  the  feeling. 
"Thank  you" did  not  express  (he  hapj  ines  which  filled 
my  heart  to  overfiowing  when  two  of  "my  boys" 
gave  me  that  beautiful  album  which  the  class  had 
delegated  them  to  present  to  their  teacher.  But, 
although  these  two  little  words  do  not  express  my 
feelings  of  gratitude,  yet  they  are  all  I  can  say. 
And  that  God's  richest  blessing  may  follow  you 
wherever  you  are  called  upon  to  work  for  the  Mast- 
er, will  ever  be  the  prayer  of  your  friend  and  teach- 
er, 

Maggie  Browm. 
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WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE 


 U— 

The  Rev.  R.  G.  Ferguson,  D.  D., 

PRESIDENT,  AND  PROFI'SSOR  OF  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE. 


J.  B.  Cumiiiiiigs,  Ph.  D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 

The  1^  V.  W.  A.  Mehaid ,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  Hebrew,  Political  Economy, 
and  Logic, 

Oelhi  J.  Patterson,  A.  M., 

Professor  i)f  English  Language  and  Lit- 
*.  erature. 

K.  O.  Graham.  A,  M., 

Professor  of  Cheniistrv. 


John  Mitchell,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Liter- 
ature. 

W.  W.  Wallace,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

R.  Thompson,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  Taggart, 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  LitiM- 
eratui'e. 


T.  M.  AUSTIN,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Music 


THREE  COURSES  OF  STUDY: 
Classical,  Scientific  and  Preparatory. 

For  Information  address  the  President. 
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BO  VARD,  ROSE  &  CO. 

CARPETS, 

LIGNUMS,  LINOLEUMS,  ETC., 

39  Fifth  Avenue,  -  Pittsburgh. 

J.  SPERBER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

90  &  92  Federal  St,,  Cor.  Stockton  Ave., 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

AUFRECHT, 

Artist  &  Photographer 

68  Federal  Street,   -   ALLEGHENY,  PA. 
BEST  CABINET  PHOTOS 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May 

Only  $2.50  per  dozen. 

Good  and  Classical  Work  only,  allowed  to  leave  the  gallery 

JOS.  W.  STRITMATER, 
TAILORING  DEPARTMENT. 

PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
Stritmater  Bros.'  Store,    -    -    -    New  Castle,  Pa. 

GO  TO  J.  E.  DUFF, 
THE   PKESCRIPTIOIV  DRUGGIST, 

 FOR  

Patent  Medicines,  Fine  Soaps,  Perfumes,  Face  Powders 
and  all  toilet  articles. 

No.  1  Washington  St.,  0pp.  Post  Office,  -  New  Castle,  Pa. 

DRY   GOODS    AND  CARPETS, 

3SrO"V"ELTIES   J-^1<T1D  STA-FLES. 
Bargains  in  Every  Department. 

Main  and  Mercer  Streets.      -   -      NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

W.  R.  MEHARD, 

POST  OFFICE  BUILDING, 

NEW  WILMINGTON,    -  PA., 

PE.VLER  IN  • 

Books,  Stationery 

— AND — 

School  Supplies. 

The  Best  Goods  Always  on  Hand. 

COHEN  BROS., 

THE  MAMMOTH 

•H-0NE-P1^ICE  •!-CL0TKIE^3.-5=' 

80  Washington  Street, 

The  largest  stock  of  Clothing,  Hals,  Caps  and  Gents' 
Furnishing  Good.s,  at  prices  that  will  astonish  you.  A 
cordial  invitation  extended  to  everybody.    One  price  to 
all.'  Sati.sfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

(FRESHMAN,) 

'Wat^Umsk'kmw  aadl  Jewries', 

High  Street,  •  NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

MERCHANT  TAILOK, 

Cunningham's  New  Block, 

Pittsburgh  Street,     NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

Cloths  and  ca.ssimeres  furnished.  Clothing  cut  and  made  to  order 

KAUFMAN'S 

The  Largest  and  Leading  One  Price  Millinery, 
Notions,  and  Trimmings  House. 

56  yVASHINGTON  STREET.      -      NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

A  lull  line  of  samples  kept  on  hand.  AND  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 
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ALUMNI  POEM. 


BY  THE  REV.  .)OHN  J.  FRANCIS  OF  CINCINXATI,  O.     CLASS  OF  18G5. 


[Read  at  the  Alumni  Rc-union,  Westminster  College,  New  Wil- 
mington, Pii.,  Tuesday  Evening,  June  Tid,  1SS5.] 

Listen  to  me  class-mates,  school-mates,  fellow-soldiers  in  the  strife, 
Comrades  in  the  same  great  conflict  on  the  battle-field  of  life  ; 

Let  us  heed  the  welcome  bugle-note  that  sounds  the  halt  to-day; 
Let  us  pitch  our  tents  a  little  while  and  rest  beside  the  way! 

We  have  traveled  many  a  weary  path  since  last  we  gathered  here ; 
One  by  one  we've  watched  the  scenes  of  youth  glide  by  and  dis- 
appear ; 

But  at  length  the  summons  comes  to  us  to  stay  our  way-worn  feet, 
And  assemble  once  again  in  this  familiar  old  retreat. 

Let  us  tarry  then  a  moment,— cease  the  toil  and  dry  the  tears. 
While  we  listen  to  the  voices  that  are  wafted  down  the  years. 


As  I  muse  the  misty  past  comes  f!  )ating  'round  me  like  a  dream.— 
Drifting  clouds  through  wliich  Ihesunlightbrtrsts  in  many  agoldon 
gleam ; 

And  I  catch  in  broken  glimpses,  as  with  tear-diramed  eyes  I  gaze, 
Many  a  faint  and  curious  vision  of  the  scenes  of  other  days : 

Youthful  fancies  long-forgotten,  cherished  once  with  hopes  and 
fears , 

Fragrant  dust  of  withered  roses  strewn  along  the  track  of  years! 

Even  the  classic  groves  around  us  have  a  message  for  our  hearts  . 
With  each  rustle  of  their  leaves  a  train  of  dreamy  memories  starts;' 

For  they  seem  somehow  akin  to  us,  these  children  of  the  wood. 
Like  as  if  we  bore  to  thorn  a  kind  of  distant  father-hood. 

Trees  our  youthful  hands  once  planted  have  grown  nigge<l  now 
and  old. 

In  the  fight  with  time  au'l  tempest,  .-ummer's  heat  and  Winter's 
cold. 

Bare  and  lifeless  things  they  seemed  to  us  that  far-olf  arbor-day, 
When  from  forest  and  from  nursery  we  brought  them  here-away. 

Small  the  promise  of  the  future  which  they  gave  us  f  >r  our  toil, 
As  we  left  them  to  the  mercy  of  Ciod's  sun  and  ram  and  soil. 

But  upon  them  time  has  written  change,  o'er  trunk  and  bough, 
Ev'ii  as  over  us  on  form  and  face,  on  heart,  and  brain,  and  brow  ; 

And  we  walk  beneath  the  shadows  of  their  spreading  wings  of 
green, 

Thinkingof  thee  then  and  now,  and  all  the  vanished  years  be- 
tween. 

Should  we  ask  them  very  softly,  would  they  whisper  to  our  ears 
The  strange  secret  tale,  I  wonder,  of  these  dead  and  buried  years  ? 

Well  for  us,  if  'mid  the  changes  as  the  years  have  glided  by. 
We  have,  like  thes  j  trees,  been  daily  growing  upward  toward  the 
sky. 


Well  for  us,  if  we  like  them,  are  stronger  for  the  tempest's  shock, 
With  otir  arms  up-stretched  to  heaven  and  our  feet  upon  the  rock. 

There  are  voices,  too,  that  greet  us  but  in  memory  to-day, 

From  the  lips  that  'neath  our  kisses  long  ago  have  changed  to  clay: 

Voices  of  those  long  grown  weary  of  the  earthly  toil  and  strife. 
Who  have  gone  to  solve  beyond  the  stars  the  mystery  of  life. 

One  among  them  name  we— noblest,  loved,  revered  by  every  one, 
Ready  when  the  summons  came  to  hear  the  Master  say  "well  done." 

Wearing  here  his  hoary  hair,  a  crown  of  glory  in  our  sight, 
Wearing  there  a  fadeless  crown  of  life  among  the  saints  in  light. 

With  him  many,  teachers,  schoolmates,  true  and  faithful  to  the 
end. 

Are  now  singing  the  glad  songs  with  wliich  llie  harps  of  Heaven 
blend. 

They  are  walking  grander  heights  to-day  than  mortals  ever  trod, 
With  the  angels  looking  into  all  the  hidden  things  of  God. 

Other  thousand  f  jrms  now  seen  no  more  within  these  college  halls, 
-Are  still  standing  nobly  at  tneir  posts  where  sterner  duty  calls : 

For  the  boys  and  girls  who  filled  these  seats  some  t  .venty  years 
to-night. 

Are  now  leading  on  the  vanguard  in  thi  thickest  of  life's  fight. 

Men  and  women  who  in  every  sphere  are  acting  well  their  parts, 
.Serving  God  in  great  or  little  things,  with  hands,  and  brains,  and 
hearts. 

Lawyers,  .Judges,  Doctors,  Statesmen,  grave  Professors  in  the  chair, 
Ministers  of  God's  salvation  through  the  wide  world  everywhere  ; 

Literai-y  Dames  ;  or  Matrons  in  the  quiet  walks  of  life. 
Wearing  with  a  royal  grace  a  woman's  pruudest  title— "Wife ." — 

Feeding  well  with  loving  care  the  kidsbesidetheshepherds'  tents. 
Rearing  in  their  hcnnes  a  whole  grand  race  of  future  Presidents! 

Over  mountain,  stream,  and  prairie,  to  Pacific's  peaceful  shore, 
Hail  wo  the.se,  our  loved  comi  anions  in  the  cherished  days  of  yore ! 

Amid  Egypt's  ancient  wonders,  in  far  Siam  and  Japan, 

Whore  the  dusky  millions  throng  the  burning  plains  of  Hin.lustan— 

To  the  ends  of  earth  we  send  them  our  glad  greetings  and  our  love, 
Till  we  bivouac  together  on  the  camping  ground  above! 


'Mid  tlie  myriad  recollections  thro'.iging  through  our  minds  to- 
night. 

There  are  some  which  fill  our  bosoms  with  a  singular  delight. 

Let  me  name  but  one,  and  every  heart  will  throb  its  quick  reply, 
.\s  the  thoughts  of  each  speed  backward  to  the  scenes  of  years 
gone  by. 

Phili.is  and  Adelphics,- brethern  often  matched  in  bloodless 
strife, 

Waging  fierce  relentless  warfare  to  the  (literary)  knife  : 

Thrilling  tales  of  many  a  contest  could  their  record-books  reveal. 
When  each  hero  found  in  each  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel ; 
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Orators,  with  voices  trained  to  rise  and  fall  in  cadence  clear  : 
Essayists,  with  flowing  phrases  framed  to  charm  the  dullest  ear. 

Bold  Declaimers,  with  such  skill  to  make  the  eloquence  of  yore. 
That  we  fancied  Pitt  and  Webster  had  come  back  to  earth  once 
more  ; 

Picked  Debaters  from  the  ranks  of  argumentative  athletes, 
Awing  the  admiring  populace  that  thronged  the  crowded  seats  ; 

With  the  thunderbolts  of  logic  in  forensic  fury  hurled. 
Settling  once  for  all  the  great  disputed  questions  of  the  world! 

Nor  were  these  but  bootless  battles,  only  fought  for  vain  display. 
Both  the  victor  and  the  victim  came  forth  stronger  from  the  fray. 

Many  a  youthful  champion  felt  a  new  ambition  in  him  rise,— 
In  the  struggle  caught  his  first  grand  inspiration  from  the  skies. 

Many  an  impulse  then  was  given  which  has  nevermore  been  lost  : 
Ev'n  defeat  oft  bought  a  lesson  which  was  worth  the  bitter  cost. 

With  each  effort  we  discovered  we  had  gained  new  vantage 
ground ; 

Each  exertion  left  us  higlier  up  the  ladder  Ijy  a  round. 

•Sweeter  were  the  Siren  voices  of  the  Nymphs  across  the  way, 

In  the  halls  where  our  Sisters  held  their  mild  and  gentle  sway. 

Beautiful  Alethe.in  angels  !  lovely  Leagore-A-N  sprites! 
Bovering  around  the  summit  of  Parnassus'  dewy  bights  ! 

Plucking  with  their  fairy  fingers  choicest  literary  fruits, 
Always  pressing  to  the  van  in  intellectual  pursuits  : 

Leading  from  Aurora's  stables  Pegasus  with  fearless  bauds, 
Or  around  Minerva's  alters  gathering  in  white-robed  bands: 

Never  shunning  toil  nor  danger,  heeding  duty's  clarion  call, 
Not  a  whit  behind  their  brothers,  in  the  classroom  or  the  hall; 

Standing  firm,  these  fair  Hesperids,  against  all  mortal  odds. 
Guarding  Juno's  golden  apples  in  the  garden  of  the  gods! 

Listened  not  the  love-sick  youths  of  Greece  when  burning  Sap- 
pho sung. 

Nor  upon  Hypatia's  wisdom  Alexandrian  students  hung. 

With  such  pure  delight  as  thrilled  us  in  tliese  rare  and  golden 
hoTirs, 

When  the  maidens  of  Westminster  wooed  us  to  their  pleasant 
Ijowers, 

There  around  our  'wildered  spirits  their  bewitching  spell  to  fling 
Feasting  us  with  sparkling  waters  fresh  from  the  Pierian  spring! 

Nor  was  cunning  little  Eros  idle  'mid  these  youthful  hearts; 
Straight  to  many  a  throbbing  bosom  flew  his  jewel-pointed  darts. 

And  full  many  a  daring  Argonaut  sailed  from  this  port  of  old. 
With  a  rarer  trophy  in  his  arms  than  Jason'.s  fieece  of  gold  ! 


There  are  scenes  wliich  neither  time  nir  change  from  memory 
can  blot, 

Which  amid  the  rush  aal  w'nirl  of  after-life  are  ne'er  forget; 

Coming  only  once,  but  blazing  evermore  on  history's  page  ; 
Stamping  at  a  single  stroke  their  mighty  impress  on  the  age. 

There  are  moments  of  existence  fraught  with  destinies  sublime. 
Waking  echoes  which  will  ring  down  all  the  sounding  aisles  of 
time ; 

Moments  wliijli  will  teil  on  ages  with  the  might  of  sword  or  pen. 
Marking  grander  epochs  in  the  lives  of  nations  and  of  men. 

Such  a  time  there  came  to  us,  some  four  and  twenty  years  ago  ; 
Like  an  earthquake  shock  the  startled  nation  ftlt  the  deadly  blow; 


Faces  paled  and  pulses  quickened,  and  the  hot  blood  leaped  like 
fire. 

Through  the  throbbing  veins  of  many  a  patriot  son  of  patriot 
sire  :— 

And  when  'neath  the  starry  banner  marched  the  ranks  of  brave 
and  true, 

There  were  fellow  students  with  them  proudly  clad  in  Union-blue ; 

And  to-day  where  their  still  dust  is  sleeping  where  the  old  flag 
waves, 

Let  us  lay  with  loving  h.Tnds  our  laurel  wreaths  upon  their  graves 

Little  did  we  fathom  tlien  the  mighty  meaning  of  it  all, — 
Little  did  we  grasp  the  import  of  that  thrilling  trumpet  call ; 

But  the  world  will  see  it  more  and  more  as  the  ages  roll  away,— 
It  will  tell  on  human  destiny  till  time's  remotest  day : 

For  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  heldthcswordaudaimedthestroke; 
The  Eternal  God  was  walking  'midst  the  battle's  blood  and  smoke. 

It  was  not  to  save  a  nation:— What  are  nation's  unto  hi.M? 

Not  alone  to  strike  the  fetters  from  the  bondman's  shackled  limb! 

Farther  yet  than  this  the  hidden  purpose  of  high  Heaven  ran, 
Reaching  outward  to  the  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

It  was  Freedom's  own  great  battle,  and  its  fruits  will  yet  abound 
To  the  nuM.AN  r.\ce  in  blessing  evermore  the  world  around 


And  yet  this,  which  over  all  the  glorious  quarter-century  flings 
Its  bright  radiance,  is  but  one  among  a  thousand  wondrous  things; 

For  the  chariot -wheels  of  progress  have  not  halted  by  the  way, 
And  God's  purposes  have  ripened  to  fulfillment  every  day. 

Science,  in  its  onward  strides,  has  startled  nations  in  its  course, 
Drowsy  millions  have  been  wakaned  by  the  magic  of  its  force. 

Things  undreamed  of  by  the  sages,  things  untold  in  ancient  song. 
Have  unfolded  to  our  vision  as  the  years  have  sped  along. 

Better  live  a  year  in  times  like  these  in  which  our  lives  are  cast, 
Than  a  hundred  years  of  dreary  sloth  that  marked  the  sluggish 
past. 

Let  the  few  who  mourn  "the  good  old  times,"  lament  them  as 
they  may. 

Men  in  modern  times  are  living  ancient  ages  in  a  day. 


But  the  vision  does  not  tarry  'mid  the  things  that  have  been  done; 
These  are  to  man's  coming  triumphs  but  as  glow-worms  to  the  sun. 

For  the  world  is  sweeping  onward  to  an  age  of  grander  things  ; 
Ever  from  the  glorious  present  a  more  glorious  future  springs. 

Over  continents  and  oceans  friends  shall  talk  with  distant 
friejids. 

Every  faintly  whispered  accent  heard  to  earth's  remotest  ends. 

From  afar  the  roving  lover  shall  his  distant  maid  beguile. 
She  shall  cull  him  from  the  Hudson— he  will  answer  from  the 
Nile. 

Men  upon  the  rugged  Ande.s,  listening  in  the  early  morn. 

Then  shall  catch  the  far-oflf  music  of  the  Alpine  huntsman's  horn. 

In  the  Congress  of  the  nations,  kings  and  statesmen  shall  debate 
O'er  ten  thousand  miles  of  land  and  sea,  the  grave  aflfairs  of  state; 

j  Not  of  conquest,  for  the  noise  of  war  from  off  the  earth  shall  cease 
I  With  t)ie  dawning  of  a  better  day  of  universal  peace,— 
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But  each  one  with  all  the  others  working  toward  one  glorious 
plan, 

For  the  welfare  of  the  race— the  highest  happiness  of  man. 

Time  and  distance  will  be  nothing;  all  the  earth  shall  be  man's 
home ; 

O'er  the  world,  as  though  a  garden,  at  his  pleasure  he  shall  roam. 

Through  the  viewless  air  his  noiseless  chariot-wheels  shall  swift- 
ly roll, 

Forces  now  unknown  shall  bear  him  like  a  flash  from  pole  to  pole 

He  shall  swing  at  night  his  hammock  'neath  the  tropic's  spread- 
ing trees, 

Walk  at  noon  upon  the  icebergs  of  the  frozen  arctic  seas ; 

He  shall  pluck  at  noon  the  fruits  from  California's  purple  vine, 
He  shall  dine  upon  the  Congo,  and  shall  sup  upon  the  Rhine. 

He  shall  walk  the  deep  abysses  of  the  ocean's  trackless  bed. 
Heedless  of  the  raging  storms  a  thousand  fathoms  overhead. 

Night  shail  turn  to  day  before  him  at  the  flash  of  hidden  wires, 
'Neath  the  million  blazing  glories  of  its  grand  electric  fires. 

Then  the  ancient  curse  of  Babel  shall  forever  pass  away, 
And  a  universal  language  shall  be  spoken  in  that  day. 

With  the  key  to  all  of  nature's  hidden  wonders  in  his  hand, 
In  the  glory  of  his  triumph,  'mid  his  trophies  he  shall  stand, 

Earth  and  air  and  restless  sea  alike  obedient  to  hi.s  call, 
He,  alone,  of  Heaven  appointed  lord  and  master  of  ihem  all. 

Nor  yet  will  his  vast  ambition  rest  content  when  tliis  is  clone  ; 
There  are  olher  worlds  to  conquer,  grander  conciuests  to  be  won. 

And  when  every  mystery  of  e.\rth  before  man's  vision  lies, 
He  will  turn  his  thoughts  to  solve  the  mighty  problems  of  the 
skies; 

As  the  nations  to  each  other  bound  by  common  ties  in  one, 
So  shall  be  the  blazing  planets  as  they  circle  'round  the  sun. 

As  the  islands  of  the  ocean  own  a  kinship  each  with  each, 
So  the  myriad  stars  of  heaven  yet  shall  find  a  common  speech : 

For  in  ways  we  cannot  fathom  man  shall  bid  the  sunbeams  fly 
With  his  greeting  to  the  farthest  constellations  of  the  sky ; 

And  shall  form  a  higher  fellowship  with  many  a  heavenly  race, 
And  hold  converse  with  the  sons  of  God  in  distant  worlds  of  space, 
AVhen  both  forth  and  back  shall  flash  the  wondrous  messages  afar. 
All  along  the  mystic  lines  of  light  that  stretch  from  star  to  star. 


Such  the  vision  of  the  future  bursting  on  our  dazzled  eyes, 
All  the  soul  within  us  gazes  in  a  silent,  rapt  surprise  ! 

Nor  must  earth  writ  on  through  ages  of  a  dreary,  lingering  gloom 
Ere  these  swelling  buds  of  promise  shall  unfold  in  glorious  bloom. 

Even  now  f  e  morn  approaches,  herald  of  the  wondrous  time 
AVhen  the  prophesy  shall  be  fulfilled  in  majesty  sublime. 

Toward  the  day-dawn  we  are  hast'ning  through  the  fast  receding 
night, 

"With  increasing  speed  the  world  is  flying  toward  the  coming  light. 

Hail,  thou  age  of  mi.ghty  wonders !   Haste,  thou  glorious  day  of 
God! 

Let  the  trumpet  peal  thy  dawning  through  the  whole  glad  world 
abroad : 

'Till  the  angels  over  earth  their  ancient  song  of  peace  shall  sing. 
And  a  ransomed  race  shall  hail  with  joy  the  coming  of  THE  KING ! 


BRAIN  PRODUCTS. 


EY  MATTIE  CLYDE  POrPIXO. 

"Two  Worlds  are  ours — one  creative  of  the  other." 
There  is  the  inner  reahii  of  thought,  emotion  and 
iniagiiiation  and  the  outer  realm  of  visible  creation. 
Things  are  but  the  embodiment  of  thoughts.  Things 
have  not  always  been  ;  this  earth  has  not  always  ex- 
isted; man  has  not  always  lived.  There  was  a  time 
when  this  earth  and  man — yea,  the  universe  itself 
was  but  an  idea  dwelling  in  the  Almighty  mind.  We 
do  not  know  when  the  creation  began.  We"  only 
know  that  in  the  beginning  God  made  the  universe, 
lie  spake  and  workls  sprung  into  being.  Vast  orbs 
rolled  through  space  and  took  their  places  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  universe.  Some  one  has  called 
■these  the  thoughts  of  God  solidified  and  hung  out  in 
the  universe  that  all  might  see  and  understand  him. 
But  slowly-told  centuries  rolled  by,  witnessing  the 
death  and  burial  of  many  a  race,  before  God  had 
completed  his  work  and  prepared  the  earth  for  th  e 
habitation  of  man.  The  history  of  these  early  races, 
penciled  upon  the  rocks,  has  been  preserved  through 
thousands  of  ages  and  we  are  permitted  to  read. 
Thus  the  visible  creation  is  a  record  cf  the  thoughts 
[  of  God.  Each  structure  is  a  complete  chapter  in  the 
ponderous  volume  and  every  atom  is  a  finished  sen- 
tence. This  mighty  volume  of  things  constitutes 
the  only  revelation  of  the  thoughts  of  God  common 
to  all  mankind.  What  a  store-house  of  suggestions 
is  here !  Who  can  contemplate  the  itnity  and  per- 
sistance  of  plan  that  runs  throughout  the  whole 
without  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  one  eter- 
nal and  infinite  Intelligence  has  planned  and  execut- 
ed every  part  of  creation?  Yes,  "written  on  thy 
works,  we  read  the  lesson  of  thy  own  eternity." 
But  why  are  these  saurian  footsteps  so  carefully  pre- 
served '?  Why  is  all  this  history  written  upon  the 
rocks?  Are  they  not  the  materials  which  a  kind 
Providence  has  stored  up  for  a  thinking  race?  In- 
terpreting it  thus,  we  find  that  nature  has  not  only 
anticipated  the  coming  of  man,  but  has  contemplated 
the  exercise  of  reasoning  faculties.  How  few  of  na- 
ture's benefits  have  been  reached  without  the  exer- 
cise of  reason  !  Who  can  doubt  that  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Creator,  that  man  should  by  the  exercise 
of  that  intelligence  with  which  he  alone  is  endowed, 
be  led  to  investigate  the  realms  of  nature,  and  that 
through  these  investigations  he  should  becom'e  wiser 
and  happier?  And  by  man  this  purpose  of  the 
Creator  is  being  fulfilled.  Everywhere,  above,  be- 
neath, around,  lie  countless  fields  of  thought,  and 
many  are  the  reapers  who  have  thrust  in  their  sickles 
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and  gathered  rich  stores.  All  that  is  usfeful  in  me- 
chanics, grand  in  archi'ecture,  noble  in  science, 
beautiful  in  art  or  refined  in  philosophy  is  the  result 
of  patient  thought  and  industry.  All  nations  have 
been  made  what  they  are  by  the  thinking  and  work- 
ing of  many  generations  of  men.  In  peace  and  in 
war  the  minds  of  men  are  constantly  at  work.  The 
greatest  battles  recorded  on  the  pages  of  the  world's 
history  were  planned  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  be- 
fore the  soldiers  saw  the  battle-field  ;  and  thegreatest 
victories  have  been  won,  not  so  much  on  the  field  of 
carnage  as  in  the  field  of  thought.  Let  us  glance  at 
the  history  of  science  and  invention.  What  wonder- 
ful things  have  been  recorded  here  !  Steamships 
numbering  the  tens  of  thousands  sail  on  every  known 
sea-  The  railroad  touches  almost  every  hamlet  of 
the  civilized  world.  Telegraph  wires  cross  the  con- 
tinent and  ocean,  encircling  the  globe.  And  a-i  if  all 
this  were  not  enough,  the  tones  of  the  human  voice 
are  transmitted  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  wire, 
or,  stranger  still,  shut  up  in  a  metal  plate  and  repro- 
duced at  will.  We  stand  in  awe  before  these  mighty 
engines  which  human  power  and  human  ingenuity 
have  produced,  and  forget  that  all  this  is  ours  to  en- 
joy, because  some  one  has  thoujaht  on  these  things. 
Great  has  been  the  development  in  the  science  of 
Astronomy.  By  aid  of  the  spectroscope  we  have 
been  enabled  to  analyze  the  most  distant  worlds  as 
the  chemist  would  a  new  mineral  or  ore.  Siiooting 
stars  have  been  examined  while  flying  through 
space.  Meteoric  stones  have  been  analyzed  in  the 
chemist's  laboratory.  We  have  learned  that  the 
rocks,  minerals  and  elements  of  the  earth  are  com- 
mon in  all  worlds  and  that  there  is  indeed  "a  one- 
less  of  law  throughout  space."  As  the  power  of  the 
telescope  has  increased,  new  worlds  have  opened  to 
our  vision  until  the  numl)er  has  become  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea.  All  this  is  the  result  of  labor. 
Newton,  when  asketl  by  what  means  he  luul  worked 
out  his  discoveries,  said,  "By  always  thinking  unto 
them."  At  another  time  he  said,  "If  I  have  done 
the  public  any  service,  it  is  due  to  nothing  but  in- 
dustry and  patient  thought."  Kepler  said  in  speak- 
ing of  iiis  studies  and  progress,  "Diligent  thouglit  on 
these  things  was  the  occasion  of  still  further  think- 
ing; until  at  last  I  brooded  with  the  whole  energy  of 
my  mind  upon  the  subject."  As  a  result  of  this  dili- 
gent thought  we  have  the  discoveries  made  and  the 
laws  established  by  this  famous  philosopher. 

Along  with  the  science  of  astronomy  and  keeping 
pace  with  it  is  that  of  Geology.  E.xplorers  in  this 
department  have  been  enabled  to  read  the  testimony 
of  the  rocks  and  have  thus  come  to  know,  in  part. 


the  succession  of  life.  The  coal,  locked  up  in  ihe 
deep  mines  of  the  earth,  has  been  brought  to  light 
and  use  and  many  valuable  minerals  have  been  dis- 
covered. This,  too,  is  the  result  of  labor.  Nor  are 
these  heights,  isolated  peaks,  rising,  volc.mo  like,  out 
of  an  unyielding  plain.  The  whole  circle  of  the 
sciences  has  been  .^wept  up  by  the  swelling  tide  of 
thought  and  these  are  only  a  few  billows  upon  its 
surface. 

As  in  science,  so  it  is  in  art.  Go  stand  in  the  art- 
gaileries  at  Rome  and  look  upon  the  masterpieces  of 
the  world's  greatest  artists.  Can  you  fail  to  see  the 
traces  of  keen  thought  displayed  there"?  A  celebrat- 
ed artist  was  asked  by  what  wonderful  process  he 
mixed  liis  colors.  "I  mix  them  with  brains"  was  his 
reply.  So  must  every  artist  do  who  would  excel. 
Every  stroke  of  the  artist's  brush  or  chisel,  though 
guided  by  genius,  is  the  result  of  study  ;  and  ever}' 
finished  picture  or  statue  is  a  product  of  the  brain. 
Not  only  is  this  true  of  all  material  things,  but  what- 
ever man  has  conscientiously  made  has  flrst  existed 
in  the  realm  of  thought.  "The  grand  symphonies 
of  Beethoven  first  resounded  in  all  their  complete 
;  harmony  in  the  brain  of  that  master  before  they 
were  made  audible  in  full  chorus  by  a  skillful  or- 
chestra." The  thinker  has  passed  into  the  realm  of 
the  invisible,  but  his  thought  still  lives  and  stirs  the 
hearts  of  men  as  music  only  can  do.  But  leaving 
Science  and  Art,  let  us  enter  the  field  of  literature. 
Here  it  is  that  we  find  the  best  embodiment  of  great 
men's  thoughts.  Books  contain  the  best  that  hu- 
manity has  thought  and  said.  In  the  words  of  an- 
other, "Literature  is  the  best  expression  of  human 
life.  No  other  art  can  compare  with  it.  Music, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  all  have  striven  to 
symbolize  and  show  forth  the  manifold  feelings  of 
the  human  heart,  but  literature  has  touched  every 
chord  of  being  and  has  voiced  universal  experience." 
Every  language  has  its  literature,  and  here  are  pre- 
served the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which 
the  world  has  accumulated.  Boundless  stores  of 
moral  and  historic  truth,  as  well  as  of  passion  and 
imagination  are  laid  up  here,  and  from  this  source 
lessons  of  infinite  worth  imiy  lie  derivtd.  This  field 
is  ever  widening  autl  Leing  eniiched  by  new  pro- 
ducts. The  best  that  has  been  thought  on  every 
subject  has  been  deposited  in  books,  and  "of  making 
many  dooks  there  is  no  end."  As  we  wander 
through  the  field  of  literature,  feasting  our  minds 
upon  the  treasures  of  science  or  listening  to  the 
poet's  song,  how  often  do  we  remember  that  "we  are 
treading  the  pathway  because  another  has  gone  be- 
fore and  pointed  the  way  with  the  wand  of  thought?" 
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Thus  wt:  liud  that  everything  man  has  made  is  the 
einbothiiient  of  a  thouo;ht.  The  greatest  thinkers 
have  been  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  race  ;  for 
their  thoughts  have  been  a  free  gift  to  the  world  and 
remain  forever  in  undiminished  richness  as  a  per- 
petual inheritance  for  each  succeeding  generation. 


OBEDIENCE  TO  LA  VV. 


BY  \V.  H.  MOORE. 

In  the  liistury  of  men  and  naiions,  n(jthing  iias 
been  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  the  necessity 
of  law,  of  a  system  of  government.  Wherever  man 
has  reached  a  high  degree  of  culture,  or  has  shown 
high  attainment  in  a  civil  capacity,  the  true  aim  of 
civilization,  he  has  only  followed  the  way  of  right 
living,  in  conformity  witli  those  principles  which  in- 
culcate obedience  ard  bv  which  all  societv  is  regulat- 
ed. 

The  origin  of  law  iiud  tlie  necessity  of  government 
are  to  lie  found  in  the  nature  of  man  himself,  and  in 
the  relation  which  he  as  an  individual  sustains  to 
every  other  i-uembpr  of  tlie  liuman  family.  He  nat- 
urally seeks  companio:i.'^!iip.  His  happiness  and 
success  are  depeiident  upon  associations  with  his  fel- 
lows. Apart  from  them  in  solitary  confinement, 
forced  or  self-imposed,  he  is  a  hardened,  semi-human 
recluse,  wearing  away  a  miserable  existence.  In  this 
disposition  to  come  together  in  communities,  t()  join 
hands  for  ruutual  good,  in  this  irresistible  tendency 
toward  unity,  origin;iti.-'il  society  ;  and  in  all  weil-reg- 
ulatcd  society  there  is  to  lie  seen  apwwcr  at  work, which 
no  individual  man  can  claim,  a  power  which  we  may 
believe  was  given  by  God  ami  revealed  to  man  by 
the  stern  and  painful  necessities  which  compelled  its 
exercise,  which  reaches  out  to  every  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  orgaidzation,  touches  his  life  and  cuntrol? 
his  actions — and  that  power  is  the  power  of  law.  At 
wliat  time  law  began  its  reign,  it  is  not  t(j  our  pur- 
pose to  inquire,  but  certainly  it  was  when  human 
passions  were  liigh,  when  the  weak  and  defence- 
less were  tlie  jue}  nl'  pt-r.-' .dm  1  yreed  and  ijatn  .uul  i-e- 
venge,  when  tlie  iiitteresi  animosities  of  tlie  human 
heart  "ranged  like  beasts  of  the  forest  ainong  the 
flock,''  that  law  "unbared  her  beautiful  bold  brow  and 
made  them  cower  beneath  the  eyes  of  justice  and  of 
reason." 

Law  and  obedience,  and  that  obedience  rendered 
in  the  time  and  place  of  its  requirement,  are  the 
foundation  and  cement  of  all  society.  Tlie  harmo- 
nious adjustment  and  operation  of  the  various  organs 
make  the  hujnan  body  perform  its  proper  functions. 


and  as  surely  as  the  irregular  action  of  one  organ  of 
the  body  begets  disease  or  death,  so  is  it  in  the  body 
politic;  as  the  irregular  or  unmeasured  sounding  of 
one  string  or  instrument  produces  discord,  so  is  it  in 
the  play  of  the  human  W'ills  in  the  great  concert  of 
society.  Our  civil  government,  our  entire  social  sys- 
tem, is  but  a  chain  of  obligations  and  each  link  must 
support  and  strengthen  the  others. 

As  members  of  society,  as  citizens  of  a  great  com- 
monwealth, let  us  ask  how  far  we  conform  to  its  re- 
quirements and  obey  its  laws.  Let  us  look  over  this 
land  and  note  with  what  harmony  all  the  parts  are 
working,  or  if  there  be  any  discordant  noises,  let  us 
inquire  the  cause.  Ail  men  in  society  have  or  should 
have  the  same  rights  and  privileges.  That  a  certain 
line  of  conduct  should  be  observed  by  each  toward 
all  the  rest;  that,  in  laboring  to  supply  our  wants 
and  gratify  our  desires,  nothing  should  be  done  in- 
consistent with  the  rights  of  others,  is  rendered  indis- 
pensable by  the  very  fact  of  living  in  society  and  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  its  protection.  But  in  our  re- 
view of  the  elements  that  compose  our  social  system, 
in  reflecting  upon  our  political  and  domestic  relations 
do  we  find  these  principles  observed?  Do  our  citi- 
zens have  a  proper  consideration  for  the  nghts  of 
others  and  a  pi  iper  view  of  law  and  governmfiit  and 
civil  subordination  ?  Do  we  find  in  every  part  of  this 
great  union  of  states  the  peace  and  quiet  tliat  shou  Id 
exist,  the  public  and  private  virtue  that  should 
prevail?  Tliere  are  answers  all  aliout  us,  in  every 
state  and  county,  in  every  city  and  hamlet  that  make 
up  the  union.  Cm  you  read  the  papers  and  fail  to 
note  with  astonishment  the  rapid  increase  of  crime — 
of  crime  of  every  kind,  from  the  paltriest  theft  to  the 
most  atrocious  and  blood-curdling  murder?  From 
every  corner  of  this  land  which  Providence  has  made 
so  fair  and  fertile  with  all  that  man  requires,  come 
every  day  stories  of  the  darkest  deeds  of  lawlessness 
and  vice.  Purglniits,  robberies,  open  and  daring 
dishonesty  have  iiecome  so  common  as  to  cause  but 
iittle  ccmment,  unless  lliose  who  suffer  be  persons  of 
high  social  or  political  standing.  The  foulest  murder 
does  not  irv.v  h  ive  half  the  horror  it  once  had, 
The  boldest  acts  of  villany  and  vi^'lence  are  either 
connived  at  or  looked  upon  with  too  great  indift'er- 
ence,  and  the  wretched  and  depraved  perpetrators 
receive  too  seldom  their  just  deserts.  Read  th  e  sta- 
tistics of  any  state  or  of  the  United  States  for  a  few 
successive  years  and  see  if  there  is  not  just,  cause  for 
alarm.  In  thirty  years,  from  1850  to  1880,  the  num- 
her  of  prisoners  in  the  jails  and  penitentiaries  of  this 
country  increased  from  6.000  to  60,000,  from  one  out 
of  every  3,000  to  one  out  of  every  800  of  the  popula- 
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tion,  and  since  that  time  statistics  gathered  by  a  Chi- 
cago]paper  for  the  j'ears  '81,  '82  and  '83  show  an  increase 
in  murder  alone  of  more  than  200  a  year,  from  1,200 
in  1881  to  1,700  in  1883.  Of  this  number  only  480 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law — 228  by  legal 
execution  and  252  by  lynch-law.  Do  not  these  fig- 
ures startle  even  the  most  uncencerned  ?  Should  it 
not  arouse  tiie  Christian  and  the  loyal  citizen  to  think 
that  a  government  like  this  permits  sucli  outrages 
and,  indeed,  seems  powerless  to  prevent  them  ? 

But  this  by  no  means  completes  the  catalogue  of 
crime.  What  is  the  meaning  of  those  strikes  whicii  so 
often,  iif  late,  unsettle  society  ?  What  was  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  riots  of  Pittsburgh  a  few  years  ago,  of 
Cincinnati  more  recently,  and  of  Hocking  Valley 
and  South  Bend  within  a  year?  What  mean  those 
other  uprisings  just  as  insulting  to  a  free  government, 
just  as  unlawful,  the  rule  of  the  mob  and  the 
prevalence  of  lynch  law  whicli  dares  assert  its  author- 
ity in  tlie  very  centers  of  otw  highest  civilization? 
These  signs  are  indicative  of  no  good.  They  show  a 
spirit  of  insubordination,  an  underlying  sentiment 
of  opposition  to  all  true  progress,  to  the  enforcement 
of  law  and  the  punishment  of  crime.  Do  they  tell 
that  the  government  is  weak  and  tottering,  or  that 
thCjCxeculors  of  the  law  are  derelict  to  duty? 

Tlie  picture,  dark  as  it  may  appear,  grows  darker 
wlien  a  closer  study  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
increase  of  crime  in  excess  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  darker  still  when  we  realize,  as  we  must, 
that  the  age  of  criminals  is  constantly  growing  less. 
What  shall  be  the  destiny  of  tliis  land  when  her 
youth  become  corrupt,  when  vice  and  crime  invade 
the  home,  and  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet,  the  love 
and  joy  that  should  reign  supreme  by  every  heartli- 
stone?  Oh,  the  manifold  temptations  to  lure 
the  youth  in  these  latter  days.  Every 
city  i.s  crowded  with  dens  to  sear  the 
conscience?  and  blight  the  soul— pit-falls  into  which 
the  young  man  full  of  the  hope  and  confidence  of 
youth,  forgetful  of  the  counsels  and  cautions  ot  a 
father  and  the  prayers  and  love  of  a  mother,  may 
stumble  unawares  and  go  down  to  ruin.  Is  there 
no  power  in  this  land  to  break  this  master  stroke  of 
Satan's  policy  ?  Is  there  no  power  to  hide,  to  bury, 
to  destroy  forever  tliese  city  sloughs,  to  banish  from 
our  land,  from  the  face  of  the  earth  such  vice  and 
immortality,  to  dash  the  cup  of  Circe  from  the  lips 
and  make  every  man  a  freeman?  In  the  words  of 
the  eminent  eastern  lecturer,  "Let  us  awake  and  un- 
der the  murky  threat  of  years  ahead  of  us,  let  us  see 


that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parlor,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  before  him ;  the  senate  whispered  for  moderation  ; 


politics  and  tlie  police— the  five  creat  powers  ot  these 


modern  ages— to  join  arms  and  go  forward  in  one 
plialanx  for  the  execution  of  those  public  enact- 
ments which  shut  up  places  of  temptation,  and  give 
a  man  a  good  chance  of  being  born  right  the  second 
time  by  iieing  born  right  the  first  time." 

But  cannot  crime  be  punished?  Who  is  responsi- 
ble for  these  outrages  upon  society?  Society  itself 
for  much  of  it.  Our  social  and  political  organiza- 
tions siiould  be  reconstructed,  and  reconstructed  on 
sound  Christian  principles.  There  is  plainly  too 
much  sympathy  for  the  criminal  and  too  little  re- 
spect for  law.  There  is  a  sickening  sentimentalism 
abroad  that  encourages  a  thirst  for  notoriety,  a  mor- 
bid desire  to  become  prominent.  The  glaring  head- 
lines of  our  daily  papers,  the  long  columns  of  detail, 
are  a  satisfaction  to  many  a  criminal.  The  flowers 
presented  by  silly  women,  the  tokens  of  admiration 
that  every  day  find  their  way  to  his  cell,  the  numer- 
ous requests  for  liis  autograph,  make  liim  seem  to 
liimself  a  very  liero.  Too  often  does  misdirected 
sympatliy  blind  men  to  the  foulness  of  crime.  They 
forget  tliat  tlie  truest  mercy  is  in  accordance  with  the 
strictest  justice.  In  our  own  State,  but  little  more 
than  a  year  ago, a  deliberate,  premeditated  murder  was 
justified,  applauded,  and  the  murderer  not  only  lib- 
erated, but  given  almost  an  ovation.  Men  refused 
to  think;  feeling  ran  high;  the  press  defended  the 
act;  public  sentiment  arrayed  itself  against  the  law, 
and  what  was  law?  But  was  it  right?  Should  any 
man  be  exalted  by  his  fellow-men  because  the  blood 
of  his  brother  has  stained  his  hands,  how  great  so- 
ever the  provocation?  Would  not  his  heroism  have 
been  magnified  a  thousand  times  had  he  but  had  the 
moral  courage  to  endure  the  trial  and  leave  the  rest 
to  God,  who  alone  takelli  vengeance?  There  is  a 
dignity  in  submission  to  rigiitful  authority,  I  care 
not  where  it  is  exercised,  in  the  home,  in  the  school, 
or  in  tlie  state,  and  he  who  has  the  strength  of  will, 
the  moral  courage,  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  in  the 
face  of  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  angry  opposition,  to  take 
and  maintain  his  stand  on  the  side  of  right,  for  the 
loss  of  right,  displays  himself  a  man  worthy  of  the 
name— a  hero  more  deserving  of  honor  and  esteem 
tlian  he  that  taketli  a  city.  Sympathy  or  feeling 
should  control  no  man  when  the  interests  of  society, 
of  the  state  are  at  stake.  It  is  a  maudlin  sympathy 
—a  false  and  fatal  kindness.  Contrast  the  rigid  jus- 
tice of  Brutus  the  elder  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  love 
of  a  father,  passed  the  sentence  of  death  upon  his 
own  sons,  for  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  of  their 
country.   The  youths  stood  trembling  and  weeping 


his  fellow-consul  was  silent;  the  multitude  trembled 
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and  awaited  the  decision  in  an  agony  of  suspensfe. 
But  the  inexorable  Brutus  arose,  and  turning  to  the 
executioners,  said  to  tlieni,  "To  you,  0  Lictors,  I  de- 
Hvertheni!"  and  tlie  lictors  did  tlieir  work  ot  tor- 
ture and  of  death.  Thus  the  father  was  lost  in  the 
judge;  the  love  of  justice  overcame  the  fondness  of 
the  parent;  private  interest  was  swallowed  up  in  re- 
gai'd  for  jiuhlic  good  and  the  security  of  government; 
the  majesty  of  the  law  was  vindicated  and  obetlience 
to  law  shown  to  he  the  first  duty  of  the  public  ser- 
vant and  the  private  citizen.  It  is  time  that  men 
should  know  their  duty,  shouhl  see  that  law  ami 
government  are  not  mere  human  institutions  but  or- 
dinances of  God  and  that  it  is  his  command  that 
every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers. 

But  besides  all  this,  into  the  elements  of  our  own 
strife  are  thrown  the  habits,  the  morals,  the  political 
principles  of  the  refugees  of  every  land.  The  Ger- 
man socialist  is  here  advocating  tlie  entire  overthrow 
of  our  present  social  system ;  the  Nihilist,  too,  driven 
from  the  wilds  of  Russia,  here  boldly  obtrudes  his 
radical  political  and  religious  views  upon  the  public 
mind,  saying,  "Take  earth  and  heaven,  take  cliurch 
and  state,  take  kings  and  deity  and  spit  upon  them — 
that's  our  doctrine."  The  Sabbath  is  desecrated  and 
the  restraining  laws  of  virtue  and  morality  trampled 
upon.  Hegel  and  Paine  are  their  gods.  Their 
watchword  is  Liberty,  Fraternity  and  Equality,  lui- 
restrained  and  unlicensed.  Their  infamous  doctrines 
their  infidel  sentiments  are  strenuously  advocated 
and  rapidly  mingle  with  the  elements  that  are  to  con- 
stitute our  future  national  character  and  control  our 
destiny.  The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  mischief 
and  the  whole  tendency  seems  to  be  in  maddened 
determination  to  have  a  new  Bible,  a  new  constitu- 
tion and  a  new  God'to  [lUsh  the  country  forward  to  a 
most  tremendous  crisis. 

Manifestly  something  should  be  done.  Shall  we 
educate?  Education"alone  will  not  make  a  people 
virtuous— it  may  on  the  other  hand  undo  their  vir- 
tue. Freedom  can  be^^enjoyed  and  its  institutions 
respected  only  when  their  foundations  are  laid  deep 
in  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  a  people  as 
well  as  in  their  intelligence.  There  may  be  intelli- 
gence, diffusive  as  light  itseif,  without  a  single  reli- 
gious principle  at  work  or  virtuous  sentiment  pre- 
dominant. Such  nations  have  existed  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  times,  but  they  never  enjoyed 
enlightened  freedom.  To  sever  religion  from  litera- 
ture and  education  is  to  take  the  life  from  the  body, 
which  must  end  in  decay  and  corruntion,  while  its 
exhalations  are  poisonous  and  death-like.  He  was 
a  true  philosopher  and  moralist  and  had  a  Christian 


j  ken  uf  (observation  who  said:   "It  is  not  knowledge, 
but  knowledge  detached  from  religion  that  produces 
the  fatal  result."    The  hope  of  this  land  is  an  enlight- 
ened Christianity,  and  with  this  there  will  be  the  beat 
training  of  the  intellect.    We  cannot  have  Christian- 
ity without  education,  tlie  Gospel  without  intelli- 
gence.   But  we  may  liave  ecucation  without  Chri.s- 
tianity,  intelligence  without  the  Gospel.    There  is  no 
problem  as  to  how  the  land  shall  l^e  saved,  whatever 
there  may  be  problematic  concerning  its  destiny. 
The  Gospel  discovers  the  grand  moral  cure.    If  it  is 
saved,  the  church  of  the  land  must  ^^ave  it,  and  she 
will  evince  herself  recreant  to  the  principles  of 
Christianity — destitute  of  patriotism  and  love  for  hu- 
manity, if  she  does  not  arise  in  her  might  and  do  it. 
If  she  would  send  forth  her  light  to  gladden  distant 
lands  she  must  make  this  land  luminous  with  Gospel 
truth.    The  heralds  of  salvation  must  run  to  and  fro, 
stand  in  the  top  of  the  high  places,  by  the  way  in 
the  places  of  the  paths,  at  the  gates,  at  the  entry  f>f 
the  city,  at  tlie  coming  in  at  tlie  docjrs,  and  cry, 
"Unt(^  you,  0  men,  I  call,  and  my  voice  is  unto  the 
sons  of  men."     And  when  this  cry  shall  have  re- 
sounded from  end  to  end  of  this  vast  continent,  when 
men  everywliere  shall  have  been  convinced  that  law 
is  honorable  and  government  divinely  instituted, 
when  (children  at  home  and  at  school,  and  young 
men,  in  whatever  vocation  engaged,  shall  be  taught 
that  obedience  is  a  virtue  and  a  duty,  when  all  class- 
es and  conditions  shall  submit  cheerfully  to  lawful 
authority,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  begin  the 
dawn  of  the  halcyon  days  of  our  civilization  aud  the 
reign  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  all  mankind. 


SEBiMON  BEFOKE  Y  M.  C.  A 

The  exercises  of  commencement  week  began  with 
a  sermon  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  by  Rev.  Russell  H. 
CoHwell,  the  well-known  lecturer  and  pulpit  orator. 
He  chose  as  his  text  the  latter  clause  of  the  first 
verse  of  1  Thess.,  ord  chapter.  We  present  a  very 
meagre  synopsis  of  the  discourse  which  was  full  of 
striking  thoughts  and  new  suggestions.  He  began 
his  discourse  by  saying,  "That  the  world  is  full  of  theo- 
logical mistakes,  or  why  is  it  that  I  am  a  Baptist  and 
you  a  Presbyterian  ?  And  one  of  tliose  mistakes  is 
that  of  Canon  Farrar  when  he  said  tliat  nothing  in 
Athens  which  interested  the  Athenians  had  any 
interest  for  Paul,  Paul  the  man  of  learning  and  cul- 
ture, Paul  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, — was 
there  nothing  in  Athens  to  interest  such  a  man  ? 
Had  he  not  read  in  the  school  of  his  master  the  won- 
derful story  of  Marathon  and  Thermopylae  ?  Was 
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tliere  nothing  in  all  that  land  to  interest  a  man  of 
his  surpassing  knowledge  ?  The  speaker  then  enu- 
merated the  spots  of  historical  interest  which  the  great 
apostle  would  pasa»  on  his  way  to  Athens,  and  the 
beautiful  temples,  altars  and  statues  which  would 
meet  his  eye  on  every  side  after  he  entered  the  city 
gates,  among  them  the  altar  to  the  '"unknown  God," 
whose  holy  name  the  Jew  never  uttered.  Paul 
could  not  help  but  be  interested  by  what  he  saw  at 
Athens.  Any  man  of  culture  would.  There  was 
nothing  in  art  at  Athens  to  conflict  with  Christian- 
ity. There  was  nothing  in  the  Greek  science  to  con- 
flict with  Christianity  because  it  was  the  science  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato.— the  science  of  observation. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  philosophy  of  Athens  to 
conflict  with  Christianity.  Socrates  had  reasoned 
out  by  the  force  of  his  grand  intellect  what  Moses 
taught  by  direct  revelation  of  God.  The  speaker 
next  showed  the  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  and  that  of  Socrates,  and  said 
Paul's  "spirit  was  stirred  within  him,"  when  he  saw- 
Athens,  because  of  the  use  to  which  all  this  beauty 
was  put.  The  Greeks  had  come  so  near  the  truth, 
so  near  to  God.  one  .step  only  and  they  might  have 
gained  everylasting  life,  but  that  one  step  they  never 
took.  Their  learning  sanctilied  by  the  word  of  God, 
would  liave  made  their  nation  the  power  of  the 
whole  earth.  It  is  sad  to  think  they  should  come  so 
near  to  God  and  yet  perish  through  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. There  could  be  no  abiding  evidence  among 
the  ancient  knowledge  of  Greece  without  the  patient 
persevering  industry  of  learning  and  there  can  be  no 
real  abiding  knowledge  Avithout  the  knowledge  of 
G.ui.  ^  ^   

ABSTRACT  'JF  THE  BACCALAUREATE. 

E.Kodu.s  2:12.— "Aud  he  I'lOked  this  wrty  and  tliat  way  and  when 
he  saw  there  was  no  man  he  sic  v.-  the  Egyptian  and  hid  him  in 
the  sand.  ' 

Into  no  more  unlikely  place  could  we  have  looked 
in  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs  for  the  beginning  of  a 
grand  history  than  into  the  rude  ark  of  bulrushes 
floating  on  the  Nile.  A  child  of  a  slave  coming  into 
the  wurld  at  a  time  when  his  people  were  in  the  ex- 
tremily  of  tlieir  oppressions,  cast  out  by  his  parents 
in  the  anguish  of  despair  or  in  the  sublime  reckless- 
ness of  faith  ;  under  sentence  of  immediate  destruc- 
tion, with  no  shelter  but  the  sky,  no  support  but 
the  .uncertain  waters,  no  eloquence  but  a  cry,  no 
appeal  but  that  of  utter  helplessness — stirely  this  is 
not  one  whom  the  world  will  greatly  note  or  long  re- 
member. 

But  what  did  the  future  reveal  ?   What  is  the  rec- 


ord of  him,  now  that  forty  centuries  have  passed? 
In  that  ark  of  bulrushes  lay  the  emancipator  of  his 
race,  the  military  leader,  the  statesman,  the  immor- 
tal lawgiver,  the  first  of  authors,  the  propliet  of  God. 
There  has  been  no  grander  career  in  all  the  world's 
history. 

Where  was  this  grand  man  trained  for  liis  impor- 
tant work?  In  the  schools.  He  was  given  the 
best  educational  advantages  which  an  Egyptian 
court  could  aflbrd — taught  in  all  the  wLsdoni  of  the 
Egyptians  and,  as  Philo  asserts,  "in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Greeks,  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians."  Humanly 
speaking  we  may  say  that  Moses  could  not  have 
done  what  he  did  without  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  furniture  he  received  in  the  court  of  the 
Pharaohs.  Peter  could  not  have  done  the  work  of 
Paul,  the  scholar,  among  the  Apostles. 

And  3'et  there  was  another  preparation  that  the 
schools  could  not  give  Moses  that  is  even  more  es- 
sential to  the  highest  success.  Moses  went  out  when 
forty  years  of  age — a  man  in  the  prime  of  life — well- 
rounded  by  culture  and  experience  thinking  himself 
wall-fitted  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  wondering 
tliat  they  did  not  discover  his  mission,  but  by  a 
single  act  he  revealed  his  weakness  and  made  it  im- 
possible to  gain  the  good  end  he  had  in  view.  "He 
spied  an  Egpytian  smiting  a  Hebrew,  one  of  his 
brethren,"  His  blood  boiled  at  the  outrage  and  his 
loyal,  brave  heart  prompted  him  to  avenge  it.  We 
cannot  but  admire  his  ardor  and  devotion  to  his  own 
people.  And  yet  we  cannot  approve  his  impetuous 
act  as  either  just  or  wise.  "He  looked  this  way 
and  that  and  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  man  he 
slew  the  Egyptian  and  hid  him  in  the  sand." 

Would  that  we  could  so  far  forget  that  this  is  a 
special  service  on  a  special  occasion  that  we  might 
bring  our  souls  into  the  attitude  of  worshipers  and 
students  of  the  Word?  Let  us  in  this  spirit  consider 
two  or  three  points  suggested  by  this  p.-issage  in 
Moses'  life. 

The  following  points  were  discussed:  1. — Moses 
at  this  period  of  his  life  lacked  self  control.  2. — He 
depended  too  much  on  his  own  wisdom.  .3— He  did 
not  depend  enougli  on  Gnd. 

To  the  members  of  the  class  of  '85  he  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

Young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  graduating 
class,  you  have  now  reached  the  end  of  your  college 
course  and  are  trying  to  peer  into  the  future.  All  of 
you,  I  trust,  are  bent  on  doing  good  in  the  world  in 
one  way  ar  another.  You  agree  with  Cuyler  in  the 
thought — "It  is  infamy  to  leave  the  world  without  be- 
ing missed,"  and  your  purpose  is  to  live  that  there  will 
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be  a  vacant  place  -when -^-ou  are  gone.  You  have, 
like  M' ses,  been  favored  with  opportunities  of  cul- 
ture. If  not  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, j'ou  have  received  what  is  recognized  in  our 
time  as  a  liberal  education.  Like  Moses,  you  are 
radiant  with  expectation,  and  you  mean  to  make 
the  world  better  by  your  life.  In  all  this  we  bid  you 
God-speed.  But  God's  speed,  be  it  remembered,  is  not 
undue  haste.  Let  us  caution  you  against  the  mis- 
take of  Moses.  -He  that  believe  shall  not  make 
haste."  Whatever  be  your  gifts,  attainments  and 
graces,  go  forth  with  humble  faith  in  God. 

"A  rhin-drop  fell  into  the  sea.  'I  am  lost,'  it 
cried.  'What  am  I  in  such  a  sea?'  Into  the  shell 
of  a  gaping  oyster  it  fell  and  there  was  formed  into 
the  orient  pearl  which  now  shines  fairest  in  Britain's 
diadem.  Humility  creates  the  worth  it  underrates." 
So  says  the  Persian  oracle.  He  who  goes  out  with 
sober  views  of  self  and  of  life,  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  scarcely  a  ripple  will  be  made  upon  the  great 
sea  of  life  by  his  entrance  upon  it  is  more  likely  to 
to  bless  the  world  than  he  who  imagines  it  is  stirred 
to  its  very  depths  by  his  advent. 

Be  self-  reliant  enough  to  use  the  powers  God  gives 
you,  but  be  not  self-confi  leiit  enough  to  leave  behind 
you  God  who  gives  them.  Enter  into  His  favor 
through  faith  in  His  son.  Consciously  abide  in  His 
presence  wherever  you  go.  Let  Him  be  your  shield) 
your  strength,  your  battle-cry  and  your  reward. 
"Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart  and  lean  not 
unto  thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways  ac- 
knowledge Him  and  He  will  direct  tliy  paths." 


BI  OS    EI'2    'AFAeOTPr  IAI2    AE  AOTAI. 
BY  BESSIE  SXYDER,  '85. 

Life !  What  varied  emotions  has  the  theme  awak- 
ened in  every  breast?  Life!  What  beautiful  songs 
have  been  sung  in  portraying  its  delightful  prospects 
and  gilded  hopes  ?  What  plaintive  melodies  have 
been  chanted  in  memory  of  its  bitter  trials  and  dis- 
appointment*? Wiiat  grand  poe  is  have  been  poured 
forth  to  herald  its  coming?  With  what  wails  of  bit- 
ter anguish  have  its  retreating  footsteps  been  at- 
tended? 

Life  in  the  roseate  hues  of  its  morning,  or  in  the 
sombre  shade  of  its  twilight;  life  in  its  beautiful 
spring-time  garlanded  with  dewy  flowers,  or  in  the 
cold  splendor  of  its  winter  snows,  has  tuned  the  harp 
of  poetry  to  its  sweetest  strains,  has  guided  the  hand 
of  art  in  its  highest  production,  and  has  been  the 
key-note  to  all  thought  and  philosophy. 


Whence?  and  why  am  I?  are  questions  which 
have  enlisted  the  deepest  inquiry  of  the  ages.  The 
efforts  of  the  human  soul  to  fathom  its  own  depths ; 
to  unravel  the  web  of  its  mission  and  its  destiny  are 
as  old  as  time  itself.  The  varied  results  are  stamped 
on  the  social  and  political  life  of  every  age  and 
people. 

How  grand,  how  gloomy  and  how  awful  stand  the 
pyramid  on  Egypt's  plains.  The  spirit  of  their  age 
crystallized  into  lasting  monuments  of  stone.  The 
Sphinx  witn  its  placid  f;xce  gazing  heavenward  seems 
to  whisper  with  voiceless  Yips  the  story  of  a  people's 
wrongs,  the  old  tale  of  human  suffering  and  woe,  of 
life's  choicest  days  poisoned  by  bitter  oppression  to 
sate  a  monarch's  vanity. 

Among  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  Orient,  have 
been  found  many  rich  trophies  of  conquest  which 
bear  mute  witne-ss  to  the  predominant  principle  of 
lifs  in  their  age.  Broken  sceptres  and  battered 
crowns  speak  of  kingdoms  and  nations  vanquished, 
but  they  cannot  tell  the  story  of  the  ruined  lives, 
of  the  broken  hearts  and  wrecked  hopes  of  theii  sub- 
ject; nor  can  they  soimd  the  requirement  of  the  mil- 
lions whose  lives  paid  the  ransom. 

Wealth  and  luxury  were  the  supreme  end  to  be 
attained,  the  goal  for  which  everything  that 
elevates  and  ennobles  the  race  was  to  be  sacrificed. 
While  the  nations  of  the  east  by  their  brilliant  mili- 
tary achievement  had  been'  adding  empire  to  em- 
pire, the  little  company  of  Greeks  had  been  develop- 
ing the  highest  type  of  life  that  the  ancient  world 
affords.  Shut  in  from  the  great  barbarian  world 
without,  unweakened  the  thirst  for  power  and  con- 
quest, Greece  was  a  world  to  herself.  Her  muses 
sang  the  strains  which  stirred  her  martial  heroes  to 
their  immortial  deeds,  from  her  acropolis  sounded 
those  lofty  tones  of  eloquence  which  entranced  a 
world  and  to  her  highly-cultured  philosophers  did 
she  owe  that  sublime  principle  of  life  which  gave 
acknowledged  supremacy  over  all  her  cotemporariesi 
and  made  her  the  masterpiece  of  antiquity. 

Here  the  mind,  freed  from  its  debasing  thraldom, 
gained  the  first  glimpses  of  its  immortal  mission 
and  destiny  and  the  glance,  though  fleeting  and 
visionary,  gave  to  life  a  nobler  impulse  and  infused 
into  it  a  higher  culture  and  development. 

Enbalmed  in  masterpieces  of  art  and  literature 
it  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
highest  ideal  of  life  that  human  wisdom  and  culture 
have  even  been  able  to  devise. 

But  how  low  does  this  ideal  seem  when  compared 
with  the  high  standard  which  permeates  the  Chris- 
tian civilization  of  the  present? 
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Mighty  conquerors  whose  pathway  to  glory  is 
marked  by  desolate  fields  and  smouldering  villages 
no  longer  receive  the  plaudits  of  admiring  multi- 
tudes. The  hero  whose  praises  are  chanted  by  the 
bards  of  our  time  and  who  receives  the  laurel  crown 
of  the  victor,  must  display  his  heroism  in  a  nobler 
strife  than  that  for  power  and  renown.  Our  ideal 
happiness  is  not  to  be  attained  by  blind  submission 
to  fate,  by  a  cold  superiority  to  pain  and  pleasure, 
by  extinguishing  the  holiest  and  best  affections  of 
the  heart. 

The  Greeks  spent  their  richest  resources  in  up- 
rearing  the  Parthenon  and  sneered  at  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  Barbarian;  the  19th  century  is  striving  to 
build  up  humanity  into  a  glorious  temple  to  its  God 
— his  only  fitting  temple. 

The  world  could  not  return  to  its  pagan  principles 
if  it  would,  for  it  has  witnessed  one  scene  grander 
'than  the  genius  of  a  Plato  ever  conceived  or  the 
fancy  of  a  Homer  ever  fabled.  God  himself  appear- 
ed on  the  earth  to  give  the  solution  to  the  problem 
of  life  for  which  the  world  had  been  groping  in  dark- 
ness and  despair  for  so  many  centuries. 

The  humble  life  in  Palestine  presented  a  new  les- 
son to  tlie  world.  It  taught  how  grand  a  thing  life 
is  wlit  n  iii  tuated  by  noble  unselfish  ends,  how  sub- 
lime when  spent  in  noble  service  for  others,  how 
divine  when  sacrificed  for  bitter  opponents  and  per- 
-secutioiis. 

It  once  and  forever  changed  the  hero-worship  of 
the  world.  Genius  and  military  prowess  can  no 
longer  give  the  stamp  of  nobility. 

Life  received  as  a  sacred  trust,  whose  thread  of  in- 
rtuence  runs  not  only  through  the  tangled  web  of 
time  but  through  the  endless  warp  of  eternity,  can- 
not but  be  a  rich  heritage  to  its  possessor.  He  will 
find  hidden  in  the  byways  of  everyday  life  grand 
possibilities  and  will  see  every  hour  freighted  with 
great  destinies. 

The  grandeur  of  his  mission  will  elevate  his  sim- 
plest deeds  into  a  royal  service  and  will  convert  his 
humble,  shaded  walk  into  a  kingly  highway.  The 
benediction  of  care-burdened  souls  whose  crosses  of 
suffering  he  has  lightened  will  make  sweeter  music 
to  him  than  the  approving  strains  of  an  eartldy 
chorus." 

The  Tempter  will  once  more  present  his  gorgeous 
picture  of  wordly  pomp  and  splendor,  as  he  does  in 
the  life  of  every  pilgrim.  Alone  he  must  decide  his 
destiny.  He  sees  vast  empires  pass  before  him  with 
all  their  glittering  pageantry.  A  flowery  path  leads 
with  gentle  ascent  to  the  heights  of  wordly  bliss 
whose  ponks  arc  tipped  i  i  fascinating  hues.    But  on 


the  other  hand  he  sees  a  narrow  way  edged  with 
thorns  and  brambles.  It  winds  through  many  dark 
and  shadowed  scenes  but  every  step  is  sacred  with 
the  master's  footprint ;  and  as  he  turns  in  disdain 
from  the  gilded  allurements  of  the  world,  the  white- 
winged  messengers  once  more  wend  their  way  earth- 
ward and  prepare  for  him  a  banquet  of  celestial 
fruits  from  the  tree  of  life. 

Kind  friends  ;  Almost  seven  years  ago  a  little  fleet 
of  a  score  of  vessels  was  launched  on  the  Bay  of 
Westminster.  The  scene  was  a  merry  one  for  the 
bay  was  calm  and  beautiful  and  the  skillful  pilot  had 
successfully  conducted  many  a  vessel  to  the  great 
ocean  of  life. 

The  fleet  sailed  from  the  harbor  with  flying  ban- 
ners on  which  were  inscribed  "B/o,-  ti-  ayatinvjr/ia- 
Ah'^orai."  Anxious  friends  wafted  after  it  their 
blessings  and  good  wishes.  Its  course  was  watched 
with  eager  interest  from  the  shores  as  one  after  an- 
other of  the  little  barques  left  to  join  other  fleets  or 
put  in  at  ports  by  the  way ;  but  one  by  one  their 
places  were  filled  by  others  eager  to  join  the  voyage. 
Through  cloud  and  sunshine,  through  storm  and 
calm  it  has  at  last  reached  the  ocean,  not  one  vessel 
sunk,  not  one  banner  sullied. 

To-day  its  friends  from  the  shore  and  the  many 
fleets  it  has  met  on  the  way  have  come  to  say  fare- 
well and  bid  it  God-speed  as  it  separates,  each  fraii 
barque  to  thread  its  own  way  toward  the  distant  har- 
bor. Its  course  through  the  bay  has  been  carefully 
marked  out  and  in  every  difficult  passage  the  light 
of  the  pilots  boat  has  shone  bright  and  clear  on  the 
tracks  and  when  storms  arose  or  our  enemy  loomed 
up  in  the  way  the  little  fleet  would  crowd  closer  to- 
gether and  as  one  vessel  br.ive  the  tempest  or  strike 
down  the  enemy.  But  now  the  pilot  has  left  it  and 
no  broad  track  of  light  appears  to  guide  it  through 
calm  seas  to  the  Golden  city.  But  instead  there  is  a 
winding  pathway  for  each  vessel. 

We  can  see  them  as  they  wind  their  way  through 
the  small  segment  of  the  ocean  visible  and  they  are 
l)eautiful  and  shining,  but  beyond  they  are  lost  in 
lowering  clouds.  Oh  that  they  would  lift  for  one 
moment  and  show  us  the  future  of  the  litle  barques 
in  whose  destiny  we  have  so  much  interest. 

Will  each  one  follow  its  track  of  light  although  it 
may  lead  through  perilous  deeps  and  beneath  cloud- 
ed skies,  or  will  it  blindly  risk  its  fate  on  calm  seas 
beneath  whose  smooth  waters  lie  hidden  rocks? 
Will  it  bravely  steer  through  the  tempests  which 
will  arise  on  the  way  or  will  it  lower  its  mast  and 
'drift  hopelessly  on  the  rocky  coast? 
I    Who  can  measure  the  possibilities  fur  weal  or  for 
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woe  that  each  one  bears  in  its  cargo?  Will  the  ports 
it  touches  by  the  way  by  enriched  or  unpoverished 
by  its  coming?  \Vill  the  lives  wiiose  paths  it  crosses 
be  brightened  or  shadowed  ? 

May  each  of  the  little  vessels  whose  voyage  begins 
to  day  so  joyously  and  yet  so  sadly,  thread  its  way 
courageously  trustingly  throughjthe  mazes  of  time 
and  at  last  reach  the  harbor  laden  with  the  fruits  of 
A  "life  spent  in  nolile  deeils.'" 


JUNLOR  CONTEST. 

The  audience  which  assembled  in  the  First  U.  1'. 
church  Monday  evening  to  hear  the  performance 
was  large  and  unusually  attentive.  The  contest  of 
the  class  was  speciallj'  interesting,  as  this  was  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Westminster  that  ladies 
contested  with  gentlemen  for  the  same  prizes. 

The  music  was  given  by  the  Meadville  Orchestra, 
one  of  the  finest  bands  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Its 
reputation  was  well  sustained|by  the  performances 
of  the  evening. 

While  the  "BohemianiGirl,"  by  Balfe,  was  being 
plaj'ed,  the  six  contestants  ^filed  in  and  took  their 
places  before  the  rostrum.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Hervey.  The  "Chimes  of  Normandy" 
was  then  given  by  the  players,  and  although  beauti- 
fully rendered,  must  have  'seemed  to  the  connng 
speakers  "sweetness  long  drawn  out."  The  first  per- 
fermer  of  the  evening,  R.  L.  Hay,  of  New  Wilmington, 
arose  and  in  a  manner  natural  both  in  delivery 
and  gesticulation,  delivered  an  oration  on  the  sub- 
ject, ".lust  Beyond,"  He  said  :  "Man  lives  not  alone 
in  the  present,  but  in  the  past  and  the  future.  His 
body  may  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  to- 
day, but  his  mind  is  free  to  leap  into  the  past  or  into 
the  unknown  future.  Man  is  ever  leaving  the  pres- 
ent to  grasp  the  future,  is  ever  wondering  what  lies 
before  in  that  unknown  country.  Tliis  is  true  at 
every  stage  of  man's  existence.  TheJ.boy  pauses  in 
his  play  to  picture  what  he  will  do  when  he  becomes 
a  man.  He  dreams  not  of  misfortune,  poverty  or 
disgrace;  but  of  success,  wealth  and  renown.  When 
a  youth,  he  sees  the  time  approaching  for  the  reali- 
zation of  his  dream.  Already  he  imagines  himself  a 
hero,  liowever  unfortunatejat  times.  Often  he  selects 
a  man  possessed  of  traits  winch  he  most  admires 
and  makes  him  his  ideal.  How  often  does  he  see 
the  image  to  which  he  has  paid  his  best  homage  fall 
or  crumble  before  his  eyes ! 

Manhood  comes.  No  time  for  dreaming  now. 
But  is  it  true?  Ah,  no!  often  *even  now  he  turns 
aside  to    let  his  mind  wander  into  the  future  to  a 


I  time  when  he  shall  have  ceased  from  active  life  and 
I  liave  time  for  culture  and  refinement;  and  to  this 
end  he  bends  his  every  energy. 

All  classes  alike  think  not  of  what  is,  but  what  is 
to  be.  The  restless  wanderer  seeks  some  undiscoved 
country  for  which  he  has  sought  so  long  in  vain. 
The  unfortunate  places  his  hope  in  the  future.  The 
slave  to  habit  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  can 
l)reak  hischains.  All,  all  are  living  for  something  be- 
yond. But  old  age  steals  on,  bidding  man  dream  no 
longer  of  the  world.  His  race  is  run,  he  stands  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  which  is  soon  to  swallow  up 
all  his  aspirations,  plans  and  dreams.  All  ends  here 
and  there  is  no  beyond.  But  can  it  be?  Does  the 
gaze  of  that  old  man  rest  in  the  grave?  No!  across 
the  river,  far  on  the  other  shore,  there  his  eyes  are  fix- 
ed. There  is  a  future  toward  which  even  the  ancient 
look,  and  more  eagerly  than  do  those  of  younger 
years.  The  disposition  to  look  across  ceases  only 
when  the  spirit  is  wafted  to  the  other  shore.  The 
incentive  to  every  noble  undertaking,  to  many  a 
great  discovery,  to  many  a  grand  invention  have 
been  in  the  words  "Just  Beyond."  They  inspired 
the  despairing  crew  of  Columbus  until  they  had 
reached  the  rich  green  shore.  Science  owes  its  pro- 
gress to  the  stimulus  of  these  words.  The  scientist 
is  ever  trying  to  get  nearer  nature's  heart,  to  go  be- 
yond, and  to  bring  to  light  nature's  laws  and  nature's 
plans. 

This  thought  is  not  only  closely  interwoven  with 
the  advancement  of  science  ;  it  lies  at  tlie  very  foun- 
dation of  all  religious  belief.  The  vital  principle  of 
every  religion  is  a  belief  in  a  beyond.  The  Hindoo 
mother  casts  her  infant  into  the  Ganges,  thinking  of 
the  future.  The  untutored  Indian  looks  for  a  life 
beyond — to  a  happy  hunting  ground,  to  the  forest 
abounding  in  deer,  to  the  placid  lake,  where  he  may 
live  in  unalloyed  pleasure. 

The  Christian,  too,  looks  forward,  and  with  what 
joy,  to  a  retreat  where  all  is  peace.  It  was  this  hope 
that  sustained  Luther  and  stayed  his  feet  upon  the 
rock  while  the  ^vaves  of  hatred  and  the  billows  of 
malice  broke  at  his  feet.  With  him  and  with  all,  the 
world  with  its  strife,  its  wretchedness  and  contention 
is  forgotten  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  beyond,  in  the 
Christian's  home,  in  the  Christian's  heaven." 

The  next  performer  was  J.  C.  Kistler,  of  New  Tex- 
as, Pa.  His  subject  was  "The  Trail  of  the  Serpent." 
This  speaker  gave  his  performance  in  a  style  deliber- 
ate, but  in  a  manner  suited  to  his  thought.  He  be- 
gan his  performance  with  a  description  of  a  serpent's 
trail  beginning  on  a  broad  highway,  broadening 
where  the  dust  is  thickest,  but  growing  fainter  as  it 
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approaches  the  shrubbery  on  the  other  side  of  the 
trace  until  it  is  iostin  the  cUister  of  plant  life  beyond. 
In  the  great  highway  of  time,  along  one  side  of 
which  stretches  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  along  the 
other  the  Millenium  with  its  ransomed  hosts  of  God's 
sons,  can  ever  be  seen  the  serpent's  trail  of  selfish- 
ness. It  first  appeared  in  Eden  when  Satan  came 
first  to  man.  It  became  plainer  when  Cain  slew 
his  brother.  It  widened  when  man  bound  the  first 
chains  of  servitude  on  his  fellow-man.  The  preroga- 
tive to  traffic  in  the  freedom  of  man  was  not  claimed 
alone  by  the  Scythian,  but  by  the  warlike  Roman, 
the  cultured  Greek,  the  proud  Englishman,  the  stolid 
Russian  and  the  rich  planters  of  our  own  fair  South. 
Gratification  of  selfish  ajjpetites  made  the  path  of 
evil  wider  still.  Intemperance  has  caused  the  fall  ol 
great  and  humble  in  all  times.  Beltshazzar  was  its 
victim,  Alexander  fell. its  prey.  Our  own  America 
sees  sixty  thousand  of  her  sons  go  down  yearly  to 
drunkards'  graves.  The  trail  became  widest  when 
men  forgot  their  God  and  turned  to  worship  their 
own  devices.  Idolatry  and  paganism  have  ever  built 
barriers  between  nations,  between  husband  and  wife, 
between  man  and  God.  To-day  the  spirit  of  infidel- 
ity is  rife  ;  not  the  skepticism  of  Hume  and  Voltaire 
which  reflected  only  the  lurid  flames  of  the  bottom- 
less pit,  but  a  tendency  to  a  more  deadly  unbelief. 
Down  through  the  ages,  where  the  moving  millions 
have  been  least  bound  together  hy  the  uniting  prin- 
ciple of  God's  love,  there  the  trail  of  the  .serpent  was 
over  all.  But  it  is  growing  less  clear.  Human  sla- 
very in  civilized  countries  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  In- 
temperance, too,  is  losing  its  power.  Mighty  move- 
ments are  seen  in  every  land.  God's  people  are 
fully  aroused  to  the  coming  conflict  and  have  girt  on 
their  armor.  Infidelity,  too,  is  passing  away.  As  in 
great  things,  so  in  small.  Evil  in  all  its  varied  forms 
must  hide  its  face  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  draws  on. 
The  love  of  God  will  banish  selfishness  from  every 
human  heart.  As  we  look  down  through  the  open- 
ing portals  of  "the  thousand  years,"  we  see  that  self- 
ishness finds  no  place  in  the  purified  -hearts  of  God's 
anointed.   The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  lost  forever. 

After  music  by  the  orchestra,  Miss  Mina  McElwee, 
of  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  read  the  first  essay  ol  the 
evening,  subject,  "The  Holy  Grail."  She  read  in  a 
manner  calm  and  free  from  apparent  embarrassment. 
She  introduced  her  subject  with  the  legend  of  the 
Grail,  presented  in  a  few  clear  and  well-ordered  sen- 
tences. She  told  of  the  search  for  the  sacred  cup  by 
the  knights  of  Arthur's  court,  of  its  recovery  by  Sir 
Galahad  and  of  the  protection  and  strength  it 
brought  to  him.    She  said :  The  search  for  the  Holy 


Grail  has  not  been  confined  to  Arthur's  time.  The 
voice  of  duty  has  called  in  vain  to  others  than  these- 
The  desire  to  do  great  deeds  is  uppermost  in  men's 
minds.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  lead  a  host  to  bat- 
tle or  command  a  man-of-war  to  be  heroic.  That 
dreary  word  "unknown"  marks  the  resting-place  of 
earth's  greatest,  <'allen  comradeless  on  a  field  of  bat- 
tle. Difficulty  and  sacrifice  often  give  strength  for 
the  performance  of  great  deeds,  while  the  constant 
etibrt  required  to  perform  humble,  oft-recurring  du- 
ties cause  many  to  grow  faint-hearted.  Men  dream 
of  building  alms-houses  and  turn  the  hungry  from 
their  doors.  Many  a  girl  longs  to  be  a  Joan  of  Arc, 
but  has  not  courage  to  fight  the  battles  in  her  own 
life.  Many  a  woman  would  be  a  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, and  neglects  the  sick  at  her  own  door.  The  life 
of  Florence  Nightingale  was  indeed  beautiful,  but 
who  could  not  draw  from  present  surroundings  a  pic- 
ture of  a  life  as  beautiful  as  hers,  and  yet  unknown 
except  to  a  little  circle  of  friends — a  picture  of  a  self- 
sacrificing,  patient,  tender  woman,  who  lives  only  to 
bless  and  comfort.  She  may  never  have  heard  of 
Sir  Launfal,  but  says  in  her  heart  with  him  to  the 
poorest  beggar,  "I  behold  in  thee  an  image  of  Him 
who  died  on  the  tree."  All  honor  to  those  who  have 
pointed  out  the  grand  possibilities  in  humble  lives 
and  have  filled  the  hearts  of  the  common  people 
with  a  sweet  content  in  making  their  "service  seem 
divine." 

The  next  speaker,  W.  H.  Moore,  Colora,  Md.,  gave 
the  oration  which  won  him  the  first  medal.  Its 
subject  was  "Obedience  to  Law."  His  delivery  was 
free  and  most  animated.  He  speaks  rapidly  but 
clearly.  His  performance  is  given  in  full  elsewhere 
in  our  columns. 

After  this  oration  the  orchestra  played  ".Southern 
Pastimes,"  This  piece,  besides  being  beautifully 
given  was  singularly  appropriate  after  Mr.  Moore's 
performance,  his  home  from  early  youth  having  been 
in  the  "sunny  South." 

"Brain  Products"  was  the  subject  of  the  essay 
which  took  the  second  medal.  It  was  read  by  Miss 
Martha  C.  Poppino.  Her  voice  was  clear  and  dis- 
tinct and  her  essay  was  well  delivered.  This  per- 
formance will  also  be  found  given  in  full. 

"A  Struggle  for  Freedom,"  was  the  subject  of  J.  L. 
Snyder's  oration.  His  theme  was  the  Revolution  in 
Hayti.  He  gavea  graphic  description  of  the  repeated 
and  desperate  efforts  the  little  island  made  to  free  it- 
self from  the  tyranny  of  French  rule.  He  skilfully 
portrayed  the  feeling  aroused  in  liberty  loving  people 
for  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  Hayti — the  only 
domain  on  the  broad  earth  which  has  freed  itself 
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from  o;  pression,  unassisted  by  other  individuals  and 
powers.  His  delivery  was  forcible,  but  at  times  un- 
natural. Some  sentiments  both  in  material  and  de- 
livery were  almost  thrilling. 

While  the  judges,  Wm.  Erskine,  Wheeling,  Va. ; 
S.  W.  Dana,  New  Castle,  Pa.;  and  Eev.  J.  S.  McKee, 
Butler,  Pa.,  retired  to  make  a  decision,  the  orchestra 
played  "Hungarian  Dances,"  and  received  a  hearty 
en  core.  Mr.  Erskine  announced  the  result, 
and  stated  that  all  the  judges  were  unac- 
quainted with  each  other  and  with  the  contestants. 
The  points  considered  in  marking  were  thought, 
manner  of  expression  and  delivery.  The  decision 
was  unanimous,  all  the  judges  having  awarded  the 
first  and  second  medals  to  the  same  performers. 


SOCIETY  CONTEST. 


No  open  contlict  having  been  engaged  in  by  the 
champions  of  the  Philo  and  Adelphic  Literary  Soci- 
eties for  some  years,  a  large  and  interested  audience 
assembled  in  the  First  church,  commencement 
evening  to  witness  the  struggle  for  renown.  Music 
was  well  furnished  by  Stormfel's  Orchestra,  of  New 
Castle.  Rev.  J.  L.  llolicrtson  opened  the  exercises 
with  prayer. 

I.  N.  Mo(jre,  Mt.  Chestnut,  Pa.,  the  tirst  performer, 
represented  the  Adelphic  Society  in  an  essny  enti- 
tled, "Socrates  and  St.  Paul." 

The  theme  of  this  essay  w-'s  the  conformity  lie- 
tween  true  science  and  revealed  religion.  In  his  in- 
troduction the  essayist  showed  that  the  hnjie  and 
search  of  man  has  always  been  for  truth.  In  tlie  life 
and  doctrines  of  the  philosopher  we  see  the  wonder- 
ful possibilities  of  unaided  reason  in  this  search,  and 
yet  that  the  boundary  is  distinctly  and  certainly  set. 
St.  Paul,  not  contradicting  true  science,  taught  in 
the  same  place  to  the  same  curious  people  under 
the  v,-hite  light  of  perfect  truth.  Mr.  Moore  closed 
with  the  thought  that  as  science  advances  it  more 
nearly  corresponds  w'ith  the  Bible.  Truth,  therefore, 
is  a  unit,  and  when  science  is  perfect  it  will  bow  at 
religion's  shrine. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Morrison  followed  for  the  Philos,  vv  iiii  an 
essay  on  "The  Sovereignty  of  the  Masses." 

This  essay  taught  that  great  movements  are  al- 
ways produced  by  sentiments  born  in  the  people. 
The  introduction  described  the  burning  of  Eome  by 
the  plebeians  as  a  protest  against  tyranny.  The 
same  feeling  was  shown  in  the  French  Revolution. 
The  people's  dissatisfaction  with  their  oppressors 
had  ripened  into  madness.  The  best  example  of 
this  doctrine  is  our  own  country.   The  desire  .'"or 


freedom  and  development  had  stopped  atnodifhcul- 
ty,  had  burst  all  bounds,  and  we  are  free.  Through 
many  fields  of  bloody  strife  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple had  prevailed.  Upon  this  truth  the  essayist 
based  his  argument  for  Christian  education.  Such 
power  is  dangerous  unless  it  be  inspired  by  enlight- 
ened sentiment. 

The  second  performance  of  the  evening  was  the 
debate.  Tiie  question  :  Resolved,  that  under  the 
present  circumstances,  a  protective  tariff  is  sound 
national  policy  for  the'United  States,  was  afhrmed 
by  J.  A.  Van  Orsdel,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Philo, 
and  denied  by  J.  L.  Snyder,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.,  Adel- 
phic. We  here  give  a  summary  of  the  arguments, 
advanced  by  both  gentlemen.  Mr.  Van  Orsdei 
showed  by  way  of  introduction  that  this  was  not  a 
discussion  of  tariff  systems,  past  or  present,  of  their 
perfections  or  imperfections,  but  the  defining  of  an 
ideal  taritT,  suited  to  our  present  circumstances  ;  that 
it  was  a  protective  tariff,  not  the  protective  tariff;, 
that  the  United  States  has  natural  wealth  and  re- 
sources sufficient,  if  properly  developed,  to  render 
her  commercially  independent ;  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  government  to  protect  its  citizens,, 
which  can  be  a : joaiplish-;d  l)est  by  develon'ng  the 
greatest  number  of  industries.  He  defined  il-.e  kind 
of  protective  tariff"  needed  by  a  tax  so  high  tiiat  em- 
ployes and  employed  can  live  and  make  fair  profits, 
and  yet  so  low  that  foreign  competition  will  prevent 
our  own  manufacturers  from  creating  a  monopoly. 
He  argued  first  that  any  nation  by  reason  of  its  ex- 
istance  has  the  right  to  demand  for  its  support  the 
services  and  contributions  of  its  citizens,  from  the 
fact  that  the  nation  is  the  common  bond  of  protec- 
tion by  which  the  masses  are  governed  and  society- 
advanced.  Hence,  if  it  should  appear  that  a  tariff' 
tax  is  paid  by  citizens,  it  is  a  necessity  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  lime,  since  it  produces  good 
government.  Goo  J  government  may  demand  the 
life  of  the  citizen  for  its  maintenance,  but  protective 
tariff  never  cost  the  life  of  an  American  citizen. 

He  argued  second  that  the  interests  of  a  develop- 
ing nation  demand  a  greater  and  rapider  diversifica- 
tion and  development  of  industries  than  the  natural 
laws  of  life  and  free  trade  would  bring  about.  This- 
principle  has  special  force  in  this  discussion  for  the 
reason  that  the  United  States  is  a  developing  nation. 
He  argued  that  manufacture  must  have  capital  and 
skill,  and  he  argued  frcni  history  that  these  requis- 
ites necessary  for  the  propagation  of  manufacture 
can  only  be  secured  by  a  developing  nation  when, 
special  inducements  are  offered. 

In  the  ihird  place  he  argued  that  a  protective  tar- 
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iff"  is  a  wise,  efficient  and  sound  policy  to  secure  di- 
versity of  industries  and  to  retain  them  in  a  nation. 
He  argued  from  liistory ;  not  only  our  own  past 
history  as  a  developing  nation,  but  from  the  experi- 
ence of  Dngland  during  the  long  years  of  her  strug- 
gles for  industiial  supremacj' ;  that  it  is  to-day  the 
policy  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  every  civilized 
government,  and  that  puV)lic  sentiment  is  advancing 
toward  national  protection  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  He  stated  that  it  produces  competition,  di- 
versity of  industries,  and  supply  and  demand,  thus 
fulfilling  every  demand  of  modern  political  econ- 
omy. 

He  argued  fuurth  that  everj-  nation  has  its  own 
system  of  political  econom}',  from  the  fact  that  po- 
litical economy  i.s  the  science  of  wealth,  that  the 
conditions  of  wealth  differ  as  nations,  governments, 
and  peoriles  differ,  hence  political  economy  differs 
as  the  conditions  of  wealth.  Our  wealth,  he  proved, 
depended  upon  protective  tariff;  therefore  protective 
tariff'  establishes  our  system  of  political  economy 
■which  logically  must  be  our  national  policj'. 

In  conclusion  he  argued  that  this  is  a  question  of 
economies,  and  that  nations  are  not  cosmopolitan  in 
policy  ;  that  free  trade  means  international  equality, 
and  i)rotective  tariff'  means  national  wealth  and 
supremacy.  He  showed  the  folly  of  international 
<^quality  by  inffuence  to  the  rapid  and  cheap  trans- 
portation of  to-day  which  renders  the  competition 
most  direct.  He  showed  the  results  of  a  direct  com- 
petition of  Europe,  and  the  hostile  disposition  of 
England  to  the  prosperity  of  America  and  American 
interests. 

He  closed  by  slR)wing  that  protective  tariff,  found- 
ed in  the  constitution  and  history  of  our  country, 
has  becon-.e  a  fundamental  principle  in  our  political 
institutions;  that  it  has  been  advocated  by  men  of 
every  political  faith ;  and  tliat  every  American 
policy  should  be  purely  American. 

Mr.  8nyder  argued  for  the  negative  that  a  protec- 
tive tariff' could  not  stand  the  test  of  modern  civiliz;i- 
tion.  Ho  reviewed  the  liistory  of  tariff'  in  the  United 
States  and  argued  that  it  had  failed  to  accomplish 
the  oliject  for  which  it  was  designed.  Free  trade  has 
benefitted  England  and  could  not  but  produce  the 
same  results  in  the  United  States  if  the  same  .judg- 
ment and  foresight  is  used  in  taking  the  tariff  offf  that 
was  used  in  putting  it  on.  Cut  oft'  the  gross  abuses 
first;  gi\>  to  our  people  the  right  to  fly  the  Ameri- 
can Hag  once  more  on  the  open  seas;  remove  the 
burdens  on  raw  materials;  free  the  way  for  the  ex-' 
port  of  our  manufactures  to  Mexico  and  South 
America.   These  things  first  and  then  by  a  gradual 


considerate  and  consistent  measures,we  niaj-,  without 
catastrophe  to  any,  put  our  industries  on  a  solid  foot- 
ing, widen  our  commerce,  restore  our  carrying  trade, 
give  our  working  people  the  full  wages  to  which  the 
richness  of  our  resources  and  their  own  diligence  and 
skill  entitle  them.  And  thus  we  would  have,  indeed, 
an  industrial  revolution,  but  a  revolution  without 
convulsion  and  disaster.  The  foUowi  ng  is  a  sum- 
mary of  his  argument: 

1.  That  in  theory'  protection  is  wrong,  and  there- 
fore must  be  wrong  in  its  application;  that  it  im- 
pedes progress  and  invention. 

2.  That  Free  Trade  is  not  only  true  in  theory,  Imt 
true  in  its  every  application,  and  is  the  only  sound 
national  policy. 

8.  That  our  country  is  in  great  distress  ;  that  our 
home  consumption  is  not  sufficient  for  our  industries 
and  that  relief  can  only  be  found  in  establishing  a 
foreign  market. 

4.  That  protection  injures  the  laboring  class  ;  it  un- 
settles our  industries,  and  deprives  the  laborer  of 
steady  employment ;  it  lowers  his  wages  and  taxes 
him  from  40  to  GO  per  cent,  on  his  living. 

5.  That  it  is  injurious  to  the  agriculturist;  that  he 
is  taxed  to  support  other  industries  while  his  receives 
none ;  that  he  is  compelled  to  sell  in  an  open  mar'k 
et  and  buy  in  a  protected  market. 

0.  That  it  caimot  benefit  the  monopolist;  that  the 
greater  the  inducement  otfered,  the  more  there  are 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

7.  That  it  does  not  develop  our  country  or  increase 
our  national  wealth.  Labor, only,  can  produce  capi- 
tal. Protection  does  not  produce  labor,  but  only  in- 
duces it  into  certain  channels. 

8.  That  if  tariff  were  abolished,  every  thing  would 
assume  its  natural  value,  and  just  as  we  excel  all 
other  countries  in  extent  of  fertile  lands,  navigable 
rivers,  and  mountains  of  coal  and  iron,  so  could  we 
pay  our  laborers  wages  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
still  lead  the  world. 

9.  That  our  commerce  would  revive,  if  iirotection 
were  abolished;  that  we  could  open  up  an  immense 
trade  with  the  Indies  and  South  America  trade  oft' 
our  surplus  goods  and  start  our  mills  and  factories 
running  once  more,  and  thus  give  business  an  im- 
petus that  it  has  never  had  under  protection. 

10.  That  this  question  does  not  insist  on  abolisli- 
ing  protection  at  once.  Common  sense  must  be  used 
as  in  all  other  legislative  acts.  The  great  wall  of 
protection  must  be  removed  by  taking  down  the  top 
stones  first,  and  in  this  way  the  great  barrier  to  pros- 
perity and  national  wealth  can  be  removed  without 
injury  to  any. 
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H.  W.  Moore,  Culoni,  Md.,  was  the  orator  of 
the  Adelphics.  His  subject  was  "The  Victory  ami 
Its  Results."  He  said:  "The  tnost  decisive  eveut  re- 
corded on  the  pa^es  of  history  was  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon and  it  was  brought  about  by  a  single  vote.  On 
that  vote  nations  hung  trembling  in  the  balance.  The 
battle  was  fought.  The  victory  was  won.  On  it  de- 
pended the  whole  future  of  man's  advancement. 
The  world  was  saved  from  the  false  religion,  society, 
and  philosophy  of  the  Orient.  Western  Europe  was 
saved  from  tlie  despotic  dynasties  of  the  East.  Her 
infant  energies  were  prevented  from  being  crushed 
beneath  the  monarch's  foot,  and  as  a  result  Greek 
culture  became  the  inheritance  of  the  world.  When 
the  Persians  were  driven  back,  Greece  stood  majes- 
tically above  the  surrounding  nations.  Rome  was 
silently  struggling  into  strength,  while  Gaul  and 
Germany  were  being  redeemed  from  their  barbarism. 
Greece  and  Rome  were  necessary  for  the  world's  ad- 
vancement. They  both  had  missions  to  lulfill,  and 
without  either  the  world  V\-ould  not  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  of  Christ  or  for  true  science. 

Now  came  the  Golden  Age  of  the  world's  history. 
Galileo  and  Copernicus  were  turning  their  telescopes; 
to  the  heavens ;  Luther  had  ju^t  nailed  his  theses 
to  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg  ;  Guttenberg  had 
just  issued  the  first  printed  page;  foundation  prin- 
ciples for  science,  religion,  etc.,  were  then  laid.  The 
clock  of  the  ages  had  struck.  The  world  was  lifted 
to  a  higher  plane  to  battle  for  civilization.  'Twas 
then  that  Columbus  seized  the  banner  of  civilization, 
bore  it  across  the  Atlantic,  and  now,  we,  taking 
as  our  corner  stone,  theequality  of  man,  are 
building  civilization's  temple.  To  the  past  we 
owe  it  all— to  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Independence 
bell  pealed  forth  her  joyful  notes  and  told  to  the 
world  that  the  war  of  the  revolution  was  fought  for 
principle.  At  that  sound  kings  shook  on  their 
thrones,  while  it  spoke  to  the  slave  and  told  him  all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal.  That  principle, 
the  equality  of  man,  was  the  ontgrowth  of  the  ages. 

We,  as  a  nation,  stand  pre-eminent,  away  from  the 
strifes  and  despotic  blasts  of  the  old  world.  We  can- 
not too  highly  eulogize  those  martyred  heroes  at 
Marathon.  'Tis  due  to  them  that  we  have  reached 
so  high  a  degree  of  civilization,  and  had  not  victory 
perched  upon  their  banner  the  star  of  liberty  never 
risen  this  side  the  waters.  For  without  the  republics 
of  the  past  the  Europe  of  to-day  could  not  have  been 
and  without  the  Europe  of  to-day  we  would  hare  the 
lessons  of  a  thousand  years  to  learn.  On  that  field 
was  born  civilization,  yea,  and  the  American  Repub- 
lic.   But  an  unseen  hand  guided  the  Athenians  F.t 


Marathon  and  still  swa}'s  with  a  sovereign  will  the 
empires  of  to-day.  We  owe  the  victorj'  and  its  re- 
sults to  God. 

"England's  Hero"  was  the  subject  chosen  by  H. 
G.  Golden,  Scroggsfiefd,  Ohio,  the  representative  of 
the  Philomath  Society. 

He  spoke  first  of  the  inlluences  that  mould  the 
character  of  an  age  as  being  her  men  of  genius,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age  to-day.  In  a  time  of  selfish- 
ness and  all  pervading  unbelief  the  character  of  Chi- 
nese Gordon  stands,  an  example  of  philanthropy,  cf 
the  most  disinterested  beneficence  united  with  the 
strength  of  genius.  He  stands  the  truest  type  of  her- 
oism in  an  age  the  most  prosaic.  Whether  in  peace 
or  in  war,  whetherjleading  a  victorious  army  in  his 
triumphal  march  through  China  or  leading  a  life  of 
self-denial  at  his  quiet  home  surrounded  by  the  pi  or, 
the  sick  and  the  unfortunate,  the  lesson  of  his  life  was 
alwaysthe  same,  consecration  to  duty  and  humanity. 
His  heroism  cost  him  his  life  but  it  gained  him  an  im- 
mortality of  renown.  It  cost  England  the  life  of  her 
bravest  soldier,  and  her  purest  statesman  but  it  gave 
to  England  and  tlie  world  an  example  of  a  life  which 
will  continue  to  be  an  inspiration  to  every  loyal 
soldier,  to  every  true  patriot. 

W.  R.  Irons,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Philomath, 
gave  a  select  oration  entitled,  "Horatius  at  the 
Bridge."  "The  Black  Horse  and  his  Rider"  was 
given  by  J.  B.  Ricketts,  of  Harlansburg,  Pa.,  the  de- 
claimer  chosen  from  the  Adelphic  Society. 

The  judges  of  these  performances  were  Rev.  Wm. 
Wallace,  Savanah,  0.;  0.  E.  Shannon,  Esq.,  Phila., 
and  Rev.  J.  L.  McCrory,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Their  de- 
cision resulted  as  follows : 

Oration  was  won  by  H.  W.  Moore,  Adelphic  ;  De- 
bate by  J.  L.  Snyder,  Adelphic;  Essay  to  I. 
N.  Moore,  Adelphic  and  the  select  orations  equalized. 
The  debate  gives  four  points  ;  oration,  three;  essay 
two  and  and  select  oration  one,  making  nine  and  a 
half  points  for  the  Adelphics,  and  one-half  for  Philos. 

The  applause  evoked  by  the  announcement  of  this 
decision  was  long  and  loud— by  the  Adelphic  boys 
and  sympathizers. 


COMMENCEMENT  DA  Y. 

Commencement  day  was  pleasanter  than  for  many 
years.  The  heat  was  not  oppressive  and  the  roads 
not  as  dusty  as  they  sometimes  are.  The  attendance 
was  unusually  large  and  the  exercises  interesting 
from  first  to  last,  and  creditable  not  only  to  the  class 
hut  to  the  College  as  well.  Good  music  was  furnish- 
ed by  the  New'  Wilmington  Cornet  Band  under  the 
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leadership  of  Pro!".  T.  M.  Austin.    Tlie  graduating  I 
class  numbered  eighteen,  fourteen  gentlemen  and 
four  ladies.    The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Adair.    The  following  was  the 
programme  for  the  day : 

PROGRAMME. 

9  o'clock,  a.  ni. 

Music— Hip  Hurrah  Quickstep  T.  H.  Rollinson. 

Praj-er. 

Music— Sacred  Overture. 

Greek  Sahitatory  Geo.  L.  Haiuiii,  New  Wilmington. 

Music — Adelia  Waltzes  Prendiville. 

Purpose  andPrinciple.-Hattie  F.  Black,  West  Hebron,  N.  Y. 

Literary  Essay  Maggie  J.  Brown,  Savannah,  0. 

Music — Laughing  Beauty  Galop  Keller. 

Chemical  Oration  Dow  Aikin,  Bellefontaine,  0. 

Ethical  Oration  Ralph  P.  Allen,  West  Middlesey. 

Music — Lizzette  T.  Prosho. 

Mathematical  Oration  J.  L.  Cotton,  Pulaski. 

The  Sovereign  Ego  A.  L.  Davidson,  Wampum. 

Music— Gem  Quickstep. 

■^  Waterloo  and  Sedan  H.  G.  Golden,  Mechanicstown,  0. 

Classical  Oration  R.  J.  Love,  Culraerville. 

*The  Emancipation  of  Thought,  H.  W.  Moore,  Oilora,  Md. 

Music — Red  Ribh'di  (.Quickstep  J.  PL  Fehrer. 

2  o'clock  p.  m. 
Music — Promenade  Call  Mareh 

English  Salutatory. ..Hattie  M  Poppino,  Xew  Wihuijigtun. 

^Oration  on  Law  I.  Newton  Moore,  Mt.  Chestnut. 

Music— Bella  Waltzes  H.  Prendiville. 

Astronomical  Oration  John  A.  Shaw,  West  Liberty. 

Philological  Oration  Wm.  J.  Shields,  New  Wilmington. 

Music— Remembrance  of  Frankfort,  Quickstep. 

Political  Oration  R.  E.  Stewart,  Des  Moines,  lo. 

■'Metaphysical  Oration  J.  P.  Vance,  New  Castle. 

"England's  Future  J.  A.  Van  Orsdel,  New  Wilmington. 

Music— Approach  of  Spring  Waltzes  Fr.  Zikotf. 

Valedictory  Bessie  J.  Snyder,  Slipjiery  Rock. 

-Music- Montrose  Quickstep  Cngswell. 

Conferring  of  Degrees. 
Benediction. 

■  Excused  from  speaking. 

We  are  sorry  that,  of  all  the  above  performances, 
the  valedictory  is  tiie  only  one  we  have  space  for. 
Every  one  was  worthy  of  special  mention  and  space. 
There  was  a  special  interest  in  the  essays  of  the  la- 
dies, as  a  medal  was  to  be  given  to  that  lady  who 
should  read  the  one  best  in  thought  and  style.  A 
committee  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Bailey,  Morrow  and  Mc- 
Campbell  awarded  the  medal  to  Miss  Bessie  J.  Sny- 
der, whose  essay  appears  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

The  diplomas  were  presented  by  President  Fer- 
guson, and  the  following  happy  remarks  were  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  class  by  way  of  farewell : 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class,  this 
may  well  be  a  proud  day  to  you.  For  years,  some 
more,  some  less,  you  have  been  looking  toward  the 


goal  you  have  now  reached.  As  one  who  climbs  the 
rugged  mountain  side  linds  reward  for  his  toil  in  the 
aspiring  outlook  from  the  summit,  so  are  you. re- 
warded for  all  your  diligence  and  faithful  efforts 
when  at  the  end  of  your  course  you  are  able  lo  take 
some  just,  though  general  view  of  the  outspreading 
fields  of  a  liberal  culture.  It  is  but  right  that  we 
should  say  concerning  you  that  as  a  class  you  have 
done  your  work  well.  I  believe  that  I  express  the 
opinion  of  the  Faculty  when  I  assert  this.  Some  of 
them  have  had  longer  time  to  observe  you  than  I 
have  had.  F..r  myself,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  the  year  I  have  spent  with  you  has  not  been 
marred  by  a  single  unkindness  or  discourtesy.  I 
shall  always  feel  grateful  to  you  for  your  friendly 
greeting  at  the  outset  and  your  considerate  treatment 
throughout  the  year. 

But  now  the  pleasant  intercourse  we  have  had 
with  you  closes  and  your  words  of  farewell  have 
been  spoken.  From  this  high  ground  you  look  down 
on  the  valleys  where  life's  r\-ork  must  be  done.  You 
look  out  over  the  future  with  its  possibilities,  its  op- 
portunities and  danger?,  its  labors  and  triumphs. 
It  will  not  do  to  stay  here.  The  past  may  hold  you 
for  a  moment  in  conten:plation  of  it.  Its  hallowed 
memories,  its  treasures  of  which  the  heart  can  never 
be  dispossessed,  will  come  to  you  unbidden  in  many 
a  quiet  hour.  Possil)ly  some  things  you  would  wish 
to  erase  from  memory's  tablet— mistakes  and  follies, 
injuries  and  enmities,  but  you  find  they  will  not 
down  at  your  bidding.  The  record  may  grow  dim, 
but  will  never  wholly  disappear.  In  one  sense  we 
cannot  forget  the  things  that  are  behind.  They  lin- 
ger with  us  whetlier  we  will  or  not.  But  in  a  lower 
sense  we  must  forget  them  if  we  would  fulfil  the 
hopes  we  cherish  and  excite  concerning  ourselves. 
Let  the  past  pursue  us  if  it  will,  but  let  us  not  turn 
back  to  dwell  with  it.  In  every  class  there  may  be 
recognized  two  kinds,  the  good  and  the  less  good. 
Let  no'  the  former  rest  upon  their  laurels;  let  not 
the  latter  accept  contentedly  and  finally  their  pres- 
ent position.  Let  go  the  past,  both  the  worthiest 
and  the  worst  and  press  forward  to  higher  and  bet- 
ter things.  Keep  the  ^ye  ever  looking  forward  to 
higher  attainments.  Let  us  couimend  to  you  as  a 
motto  for  your  lives  these  words  of  Paul:  'Reach 
forth  to  those  things  that  are  before.'  Reach  forth 
after  a  wider  knowledge  and  the  largest  measure  of 
intellectual  power  you  may  achieve.  Reach  forth 
after  more  of  Christ— more  fulness  of  the  divine  life 
— more  fitness  for  service  and  for  glory. 

May  the  lives  of  you  all  be  increasingly  healthful 
and  useful  and  honorable.    And  when  you  come  to 
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gradun'e  again  at  the  end  of  life — when  death  comes 
to  c<  111 ier  the  degree  won  by  your  more  advanced 
course — when  you  say  again  with  a  more  profound 
meaning  than  you  do  to-day,  'I  have  finished  my 
course,',  may  you  each  be  able  to  anticipate  for  your- 
selves a  crown — an  unfading  crown — the  reward  of 
life's  righteous  endeavor  and  holy  service.  Till  that 
time  comes  keep  on  growing  in  knowledge,  in  noble 
character,  in  serviceableness.  Let  progress  be  your 
watchword,  and  your  motto  these  words  of  lofty  as- 
piration, 'Eeaching  forth  to  those  things  that  are 
before.'  We  commend  you  to  God  and  to  the  word 
of  his  grace  which  is  able  to  build  you  up  and  give 
you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  that  are  sancti- 
fied." 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Francis,  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Commencement  of 
'85  was  a  tiling  of  the  past. 


ALUMNI  liEUNION. 

The  Alumni  Eeunion  was  held  in  the  First  church 
on  Tuesday  evening.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
Luther  McCampbell.  The  orator  of  the  evening  was 
Rev.  J.  C.  Taggart,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  His  sub- 
ject was,  "The  Men  Our  Country  Needs."  He  said  : 
"Our  minds  go  back  not  only  to  graduation,  but  to 
earlier  scenes  of  college  life.  I  remember  some  of 
the  lofty  subjects  chosen  by  the  Preps,  for  speeches. 
One  of  these  was  "Our  Country" — a  vast  subject,  but 
not  so  great  then  as  now.  Progress  mai'ks  the  years. 
With  the  growth  of  our  country  have  sprung  up 
dangers.  The  wellbeing  of  our  country  depends  up- 
on the  characters  of  her  citizens.  We  need  manly 
men.  Such  have  ever  enli.sted  the  applause  of  the 
people.  Such  do  subjects  want  their  kings  to  be. 
Davids  injunction  to  Solomon  was  to  live  a  manly 
life.  In  this  our  own  land  manly  strength  is  most 
admired.  But  in  what  does  this  strength  consist? 
It  is  not  physioal  strength.  Athletics,  boatmanship, 
ball  playing  do  not  produce  this  manly  strength. 
Vigorous  bodies  are  necessary,  but  these  alone  are 
insiifficient. 

This  strfngth  consists  nol  in  mental  culture  alone ; 
but  it  does  lie  in  the  moral  pai't,  in  the  conscience. 
We  need  men  possessed  of  all  the  virtues  that  enter 
into  moral  character.  Obedience  to  law  and  har- 
mony with  surroundings  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  good 
moral  character.  Freedom  can  only  be  enjoyed 
when  controlled  by  law. 

Men  must  have  their  own  convictions,  and  stand 
by  them.  A  nation's  strength  lies  in  the  deep-rooted 
convictions  of  her  men  and  their  courage  to  fight 


for  them.  The  character  of  the  State  is  the  charac- 
ter of  her  citizens.  We  need  the  foresight  and  so- 
briety of  our  forefathers.  Our  "ship  of  state"  will 
only  sail  safely  on  when  she  is  guided  by  the  same 
principles  as  those  by  which  she  was  launched.  It 
is  every  man's  duty  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics 
however  corrupted  they  may  have  become.  Not  to 
rings  but  to  the  mass  of  the  people  are  to  be  laid  a 
nation's  wrongs.  Parties  are  necessary.  How  shall 
they  be  controlled '?  Eyery  honest,  christian  man 
must  use  his  influence.  The  world  needs  men  of 
strength,  stability  and  courage— men  like  their  Mas- 
ter men,  who  know  the  call  of  duty. 

The  State  is  willing  to  establish  col'eges,  because 
it  does  not  consider  the  numbers  of  educated  men 
sent  out,  but  the  influence  they  must  exert  for  right. 
For  thisre.isona  college  needs  men  more  than  teach- 
ers. 

At  this  place  Mr.  Taggart  played  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Patterson,  a  former  President 
of  Westminster.  He  showed  that  the  coiiperatioii  of 
students  is  needed  to  help  the  cause  of  education 
He  closed  with  an  exhortation  to  students  to  use  to 
advantage  all  the  opportunities  that  are  within  their 
grasp  to  secure  an  education  of  body,  mind  and  soul. 

The  poem  was  read  by  Rey.  J.  J.  Francis.  ..f  Cin- 
cinnatti,  Ohio,  and  is  given  in  full  elsewhere  hi  our 
columns.  The  poet  read  his  production  well,  thus 
adding  to  his  fine  composition  an  attractiveness  and 
charm  which  its  readers  will  be  denied. 

A  history  of  the  class  of  '70,  was  read  by  Rev.  John 
Morrow,  Pittsburgh.  His  class  was  a  large  one,  thus 
making  of  a  necessity  a  long  history  of  its  members. 
The  history  showed  great  care  and  faithfulness  in 
preparation.  Its  writer  evidently  spared  no  pains 
in  his  endeavor  to  collect  details  for  his  v.'ork,  and 
they  were  doubtless  highly  prized  by  those  personal- 
ly acquainted  with  the  members  of  the  class.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  give,  any  sketch  of  this  per- 
formance here. 

At  the  Business  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  :  President,  Prof  S.  R.  Thompson  ;  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Rev.  J.  M.  Fulton,  D.  D.;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Mary  Elliott;  Recording  Secretary,  Rev. 
J.  H.  Breaden  ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Alex  Allen.  The  pro- 
gram for  next  June  was  arranged  as  follows  :  Essay- 
ist, Miss  A.  M.  Moore,  New  Wilmington;  Alternate, 
Mrs.  David  Kennedy,  vre  Nancy  W.  Kelly,  'oS,  Sa- 
monk.  111.;  Poet,  Rev.  W.  J.  Golden,  '80,  Service,  Pa.; 
Alternate,  Prof.  Thos.  Ewing;  Historian  of  class  of 
'71,  W.  J.  W.  Cowden,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Alternate, 
Rev.  J.  C.  Roe,  Ontario,  O.;  Orator,  Rev.  J.  K.  Mc- 
Clurkin,  Philadelphia;  Alternate,  James  Kennedy, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Prof.  John  Mitchell  was  instructed  to  send  out  in- 
formation, in  shape  of  circulars,  to  all  graduates  as 
to  purposes  of  the  Association. 
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eVERY  gtudent  will  be  glad  to  ktaow  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  have  appropriated  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  Prof.  Thompson's  department.  This 
amount  of  money  could  not  be  more  judiciously  ex- 
pended. We  may  expect  to  see  good  results.  Better 
work  will  be  done  next  year  in  Physics,  doubtless,  by 
both  the  Professor  and  his  students,  because  better 
means  are  now  furnished  for  doing  it.  This  is  surely 
complimentary  to  Prof.  Thompson  and  a  just  recog- 
nition f)f  his  efficient  work. 


OWING  tt>  the  number  and  interesting  characte 
(if  theCommencement  performances  this  year, 
we  yield  a  part  of  the  editorial  space  to  the  literary 
department.  It  is  certain  that  these  articles  will  be 
sufficiently  instructive  and  entertaining  to  justify  the 
change.  We  regret  that  we  are  able  to  give  only 
meager  abstracts  of  many  of  the  best  performances, 
but,  perhaps,  may  be  al>le  sometime  during  the  year 
to  publish  them.  This  number  can  be  had  for  ten 
cents  by  applying  to  any  one  of  the  editors,  or  by 
addressing  the  Hoload,  Box  28,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


yOLUME  II  begins  with  this  number.  We  are 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  iheyear  just  closed 
to  hope  for  a  bright  future  in  the  editorial  work  of 
our  paper.  It  seems  only  just  to  expect  every  Alum- 
nus to  feel  an  interest  in  the  affiiirs  of  his  Alma  Mater. 
He  surely  desires  to  know  what  she  is  doing  and 
how  rajn  Uy  she  is  advancing  in  her  work  toward  a 


higher  plane.  The  Holcad  makes  it  its  chief  aim  to 
keep  alive  a  feeling  of  interest  and  to  circulate 
among  Westminster's  friends  news  which  they  other- 
wise would  not  know.  Many,  to  be  sure,  have  re- 
sponded, willingly  and  immediately,  to  our  call  lor 
subscriptions,  but  there  are  yet  many  who  have  not. 
We  want  to  improve  the  paper  in  many  respects 
this  coming  year,  but  cannot  do  so  without  the  neces- 
sary funds.  To  all  who  nave  not  yet  subscribed, 
students,  alumni,  friends,  we  would  say  that  we 
think  they  will  find  the  Holcad  in  a  year  more  than 
worth  the  price  of  subscription.  We  earnestly  desire 
all  who  feel  kindly  toward  this  institution  to  con- 
sider it  a  duty  or  rather  a  privilege  to  support  what 
cannot  but  do  the  College  good. 


y  [  NOTHER  college  year  is  at  an  end.  The  ex- 
\  ^  citement  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  Com- 
mencements that  Westminster  has  ever  seen  is  past. 
We  have  said  good-by  to  our  college  friends  and 
turned  our  backs  upon  college  work.  With  a  sigh 
of  relief  we  realize  that  there  are  no  lessons  for  to- 
morrow and  look  forward  to  ten  weeks  of  perfect 
freedom  from  the  mental  strain  to  which  we  have 
been  subjected  during  the  school  year.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  to  some  only  a  temporary  rest,  while  to  others 
it  has  all  the  sadness  of  a  final  parting  from  old  asso- 
ciations, which  they  have  learned  to  love.  Sudden- 
ly deprived  of  the  strong  inHuences  which  have  di- 
rected their  college  life  and  done  much  to  shape  their 
future,  they  go  now  into  the  world  to  try  its  fortunes 
and  misfortunes,  to  fight  its  battles  as  best  they  can. 
They  have  here  developed  strength  which,  if  proper- 
ly used,  will  bring  success.  The  infiuence  which  has 
here  been  exerted  will  still  accompany  them.  It 
should  be  the  desire  of  every  institution  to  keep  con- 
stantly before  the  student  the  lofty  aim  and  noble 
aspirations  which  constitute  the  es.sential  elements 
of  true  manly  character.  By  no  other  means  can 
she  become  the  inspiration  of  her  students  and  in  no 
other  way  will  she  obtain  the  respect  of  her  Alumni. 


COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 


—Pleasant  weather  for  commencement. 
—The  stage  this  year  was  decorated  by  the  jani- 
tor. 

—The  hotels  did  a  good  busine.;s  on  Commence- 
ment day. 

—The  class  of  '84,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
were  back  for  commencement.    They  went  to  the 
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ice-cream  rooms  as  a  class,  and  were  waited  on  in  a 
separate  room.  While  eating  thej-  talked  over  the 
tricks  they  had  played,  many  and  many  a  time,  in 
the  same  room. 

— Miss  Rose  Ho'jue,  of  Grove  City,  will  attend  the 
Normal  class  here. 

— Rev.  H.  C.  Marshall,  of  Allegheny  City,  visited 
friends  here  last  week. 

— Tlie  Board  of  Trustees  ha\e  approjiriated  $5(X)  to 
the  Department  of  Phj-sics. 

— The  campus  is  in  better  conditinn  this  year 
than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

— The  Board  of  Trustees  were  at  the  dormitory  for 
supper  Tuesday  evening,  June  23rd. 

— MiiS  Laura  Farrar  has  been  re-elected  by  the 
school  board  of  Sharpsville.    Salary  $45  per  month. 

— Misses  Ada  and  Aggie  McVey,  of  Allegheny  City, 
were  the  guest  of  their  cousin.  Rev.  H.  G.  McVey, 
last  week.  • 

— Prof.  Thompson  gave  the  Junior  class  a  parly 
last  Tuesday  evening.  They  claim  to  have  had  a 
very  pleasant  time. 

— Mrs.  Poi)plno,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Miller  were 
the  delegates  from  this  place  to  the  Lawrence  county 
W.  C.  T.  U.  convention. 

— Misses  Nettie  Shafer,  Emma  Mehard,  Letitia  El- 
liott and  Anna  Shafer,  attended  the  picnic  at 
Rock  Point  on  the  27th. 

— We  have  just  heard  that  a  call  has  been  given 
to  Rev.  J.  C.  McElree  'C3,  by  the  Pine  Grove  con- 
gregation ofU.  P.  church. 

— Miss  Mattie  Clyde  Poppino  'SG,  will  spend  her 
vacation  in  Iowa  and  Kansas.  Her  sister,  Miss  Anna 
Poppino,  accompanies  her. 

— ^The  manuscript  of  "Brain  Products"  is  said  i)y 
the  editor  of  the  Mercer  RepuhUofia  to  he  the 
best  that  ever  came  to  that  office. 

—Rev.  A.  Lindsay,  of  this  place,  attended  the 
Synod  of  the  Associate  Presbyterians,  held  at  Rich- 
mond, Kansas,  the  first  of  this  month. 

— The  Juniors  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  thought 
it  would  not  be  much  fun  to  work  two  days  for 
nothing.  This  is  a  departure  from  the  old  custom, 
but  other  classes  may  not  carry  it  out. 

— Several  of  the  students  left  for  their  homes  on 
Last  Friday  morning.  When  they  got  to  the  Junc- 
tion they  heard  of  a  wreck  near  New  Castle,  and 


that  it  would  be  several  hours  before  they  could  pass 
on  through.  Tliey  were  not  long  in  deciding  that 
Wilmington  was  a  more  pleasant  place  than  the 
station,  and  in  a  short  time  were  seen  once  more  on 
our  streets. 

— The  dinner  given  o:i  commencement  day  by 
the  ladies  of  the  2nd  U.  P.  church  was  a  success. 
They  cleared  about  seventy-tive  dollars.  The  young 
ladies  realized  seventy-six  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
from  their  refreshments. 

— The  Junior  contest  of  last  Monday  evening  was 
very  interesting.  The  contestants  all  did  nobly.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Moore,  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  The  sec- 
ond was  given  to  Miss  Mattie  Poppino.  Other 
members  of  the  contest  graded  high. 

—Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson  delivers  an  address  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  which  meets 
in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  some  time  this  week.  His 
subject  is,  "Too  Much  of  the  Good  Thing."  He  will 
also  attend  the  National  Teachers'  Association  which 
holds  its  session  this  year  in  Saratoga.  Prof.  Thomp- 
is  Secretary  of  the  Industrial  Department  and  will 
submit  to  the  association  a  report  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  Industrial  education  in  the  United  States  in 
the  last  year.  The  success  of  this  department  of 
education  has  been  due,  in  no  small  part,  to  Prof. 
Thompson's  eflbrts  in  its  behalf. 


PERSONALS. 


—Mr.  T.  B.  Gormley,  of  '87,  spent  June  2.5th,  in 
Grove  City. 

—Mr.  M.  B.  Snyder,  of '84,  was  married  at8o'clock 
on  Thursday. 

—Miss  Sadie  McElree,  '86,  attended  the  examina- 
tions last  week. 

— ]\Iiss  Maggie  McLanghry,  '74.  is  visiting  friends 
in  Wooster,  Ohio. 

—Rev.  0.  V.  Stewart,  '74,  preached  at  Greenville, 
Sabbath,  June  14th. 

— R.  E.  Stewart,  '8-5,  will  spend  a  shore  time  visi- 
ting friends  at  McDonald,  Pa. 

—Rev.  M.  S.  Telford,  'fil,  visited  his  daughter,  uf 
the  Freshman  class,  last  week. 

— J.  W.  Dorrence,  '7G,  is  engaged  in  establishing  a 
high  school  at  Nortonville,  Kansas. 

— Greenville  Advance's  report  of  McEhvaine  com- 
mencement :  "Prof.  Sheakley  then  took  occasion 
to  call  out  Dr.  R.  G.  Ferguson,  President  of  West- 
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minster  College.  The  Dr.  responded  in  a  brief  but 
vigorous,  pointed  and  very  acceptable  speech.  The 
Doctor  made  an  excellent  impression  upon  his  au- 
dience, as  to  his  abilities  as  an  educator. — Globe. 

— Prof.  J.  B.  McClelland,  of  78,  will  conduct  the 
Normal  class  at  Grove  City  this  summer. 

— Dr.  Ferguson  preached  at  Beaver  Falls  in  the 
pulpit  of  Rev.  E.  N.  McElree,  June  14th. 

—Prof.  J.  R.  Millin,  of  '84,  is  in  town.  Messrs 
Millin  and  Moore,  are  conducting  the  Normal  class. 

—Miss  Mina  McElwee,  of  '80,  and  Miss  Lucy  Wil- 
son, of '88,  attended  Commencement  at  Grove  City. 

— Rev.  W.  J.  Golden,  '80,  received  and  accepted  a 
call  from  Service  congregation,  Frankfort  Presby- 
tery. 

— Rev.  J.  P.  Gibson,  '71,  of  Bad  Axe,  Michigan, 
has  received  a  call  to  the  congregation  of  DeWitt, 
Iowa. 

— Rev.  D.  E.  Shaw,  a  former  student  of  Westmins- 
ter, has  been  elected  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Lincoln 
University. 

— Dr.  Elliott,  of  Greentield,  a  former  student  of 
this  college,  was  in  town  last  week,  and  performed  a 
surgical  operation. 

— Mr.  Love,  '85,  will  commence  teaching  about 
the  1st  of  Aug.  He  will  spend  a  few  weeks  visiting 
friends  and  relatives. 

— Rev.  A.  H.  Harshaw  will  be  installed  pastor  of 
Jane  street  congregation.  New  York,  the  second 
Monday  evening  of  July. 

— J.  A.  McLaughry,  '84,  has  finished  his  year's 
work  in  the  Eailenton  Academy  and  is  now  at  home. 
He  expects  to  read  law. 

— Rev.  J.  W.  Witherspoon  received  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Monmouth  College— -the 
only  honorary  title  conferred. 

— S.  G.  Huey,  '88,  will  spend  most  of  his  summer 
vacation  in  Mich.,  selling  maps.  We  wish  him  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  time. 

— Miss  Janetta  Shafer,  of  '78,  has  finished  her  sec- 
ond year's  work  in  the  Curry  Institute.  .She  came 
home  for  Commencement. 

— James  Whitla,  '8.3,  who  has  been  Professor  in 
the  Einlington  Academy  for  the  past  year  is  now  at 
home.   He  expects  to  read  law. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Gordon's,  '74,congregation  at  Parnassus 
is  just  finishing  an  excellent  church,  90x72,  with  5 


rooms — auditorium,  lecture  room,  infant  class  room, 
parlor  and  Prophet's  room.  The  edifices  is  of  the 
Queen  Anne  style.  The  congregation  enjoys  a  mem- 
bership of  250.  The  young  people  of  the  congrega- 
tion are  at  work,  with  a  Young  Man's  Prayer  Meet- 
ing with  60  members  and  a  Young  Ladies'  Band 
numbering  60.  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  has  been  located  in 
Parnassus  for  three  years  and  in  that  time  has  re- 
ceived 110  into  the  church.  He  recently  bought 
property  there  and  is  nov/  living  in  his  own  house, 
happily  situated. — Globe. 

—Miss  Ella  D.  Brittaiu,  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  J. 
R.  Brittain,  '63,  Greenville,  has  been  elected  a  teach- 
er in  the  Union  Schools  of  that  place. 

— Rev.  Mr.  Barr  occupied  the  pulpit  of  Rev.  J.  A. 
Kennedy  in  the  forenoon.  Sabbath,  June  14th,  and 
lectured  to  the  students  in  the  evening. 

— Rev.  E.  N.  McElree,  '58,  was  assisted  at  his  first 
communion  services  in  his  new  pastorate  at  Beaver 
Falls,  by  President  Ft;rguson,  a  few  Sabbaths  ago. 

—Mr.  H.  D.  Gordco,  c:a.s3  of  '87,  and  Mr.  Thos. 
Golden,  '88,  started  for  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y,  on  the 
26th,  where  they  expect  to  spend  a  few  weeks  tor- 
menting the  people  selling  books. 

—Prof.  W.  W.  Wallace,  started  Fridiiy  morning 
for  Woster,  Ohio,  where  he  intends  remaining  a 
few  days.  From  thence  he  will  go  to  ^Michigan, 
where  he  will  spent  a  few  weeks  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. 

— Among  the  Alumni  present  we  noticed  the  fol- 
lowing: '57,  John  McMichael ;  '58,  Luke  I.  Craw- 
ford; '59,  James  W.  Witherspoon;  '62,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Caldwell;  '63,  Jeremiah  Reed  Brittain;  '65,  John  J. 
Francis,  Anna  M.Hope  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Taggart;  '66, 
James  Clark  Taggart ;  '63,  David  Reed  Imbrie ;  '69, 
John  Smith  Dice;  '72,  James  McFarland  Fulton  and 
Sarah  A.  Kerr;  '74,  Heber  B.  Bowser  and  Nathan 
Winegart;  '75,  William  John  Best  and  Hugh  Stewart 
Boyd;  '76,  John  Bruce  Johnston  and  Lydia  Mary 
Elliott;  '77,  Francis  Mary  Katz,  Mary  Emma  Mehard 
and  Ella  N.  Reed;  '78,  Houston  Walker  Lowry,  J.  Q. 
A.  McDowell,  J.  Mitchell.  Emma  Eugenie  Alexander 
and  A.  P.  Hutchison  ;  '79,  C.  E.  Cummings,  S.  L. 
Johnston  and  Miirtha.  Am  Praiher;  '80,  W.  R.  Me- 
hard and  R.  McW.  Russell;  '81,  F.  A.  Blackstone,  J. 
A.  Duft;  J.  W.  Elliott,  :\rary  Susan  Elliot.  F.  H.  Laird, 
0.  G.  McDowell,  J.  N.  Martin  and  W.  D.  Wallace  ; 
'82,  J.  S.  Allen,  Mary  Eliza  Campbell,  W.  H.  Dodds, 
J.  D.  Moore  and  E.  P.  Loean  ;  '83,  S.  A.  Aiken,  N. 
McC.  Crowe,  J.  Parker,  J.  W.  Price  and  J.  P.  Whitla ; 
'84,  W.  Sangree,  M.  B.  Snyder,  Deborah  Alzina  Sny- 
der, M.  A.  Sutton,  T.  W.  Swan,  J.  Sword,  S.  N.  War- 
den, W.  B.  Williamson,  J.  R.  Millin,  F.  Scott,  A.  R. 
Miller,  J.  A.  McLaughrv,  Decima  Amanda  McKee, 
W.  G.  Hope,  T.  F.  Cummings,  Huldah  Easton  Camp- 
bell and  Artalissa  Ida  Bently. 
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REMEMBER    M»  ^O'UBM^^ 


Banner  Clothing  Hall 

IS  THE  BEST  PLACE 
-MtIN  NEW  C^^TIiE*^ 

TO  BUY  YOUR  CLOTHING. 


MMIS  f .  McIIf 

MAKER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Ladies'  aiid  Gents'  Fip  Sljoes 

Full  lines  of  Burt's,  Hanan  &  Son's,  and  Parsons 
for  Gents,  and  Wright's,  Gray's,  and  Curtis  & 
Wheeler's  fine  hand  and  machine  made 
shoes  for  Ladies,  all  widths. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  ORDERS  BY  MAIL. 

139  Federal  Street,     -    ALLEGHENY  CITY,  PA. 


J.  B.  REED  &  CO», 

JEWELERS, 

93  Market  street,   -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  WATCHES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

In  Gold  and  Silver  Cases,  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

GOOD  WATCHES  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
Fine  Diamonds,  Jewelry  of  all  kinds,  Silver  and  Plated  Ware, 
Knives,  Forks,  Spoons  and  Fancy  Goods. 
Special  attention  paid  to  repairing  of  Watches  and  Clocks. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to  and  goods  guaranteed  as 
represented.  

GO  TO 

Linninger  Bros.  &  Co. 

S  i  V  LI  nilngton,  Pa. 

For  Dry  Goods,  , 
For  Groceries, 

For  Boots  &  Shoes, 
For  Notions, 

For  Clothing, 

For  Hats  &  Caps. 

Bring  your  cash, 

Bring  your  produce, 

Bring  your  grain, 

And  exchange  them 
-For  Goods  at  the  Lowest  Market  Price  and  best  Quality 


 OF  

Ladies'  and  Children's  Underwear.   Lace  Goods  of  all  kinds, 
MRS.  J.  0.  McCOMB, 
No.  62  Washington  Street,  under  St  Cloud  Hotel.  ■  New  Castle,  Pa. 

H.  WATTS  &  CO., 
Booksellers,  Stationers  &  Engravers, 
410  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh. 

A  complete  stock  of  School  Books,  Miscellaneous  Books  and 
School  Stationery.  Will  take  pleasure  in  sending  samples  and 
quoting  prices.   Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention, 

THOS.  McCANCE  &  SON, 
Merchaat  Tailors, 

Liberty  Street,  Cor.  Sixth  Ave.,  -  Pittsburgh. 

Fall  and  Winter  Goods  received. 

SPECIAL  GOOD  VALUES  IN  JERSEYS,  IN 
PLAIN,  BEADED  AND  BRAIDED  STYLES. 
NEW  FRENCH  DRESS  GOODS,  IN  PLAIDS,  MIX- 
TURES AND  CLOTHS.  GLOVES,  HOSIERY, 
TRIMMINGS,  MILLINERY.  SILKS  AND  VEL- 
VETS. SAMPLES  SENT  PROMPTLY  TO  ANY 
ADDRESS.  JOS.  HORNE,  &  CO.,  RETAIL 
STORES,  PENN.  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH. 

FRANKEL  &  WRIGHT, 

MERCER,  PA. 
LADIES  AND  GENTLEMN, 

YOU  ARE  REQUESTED  TO;CALL 
AND  EXAMINE 

FINE  SHOES  AND  SLIPPERS 

AT 

W.  S.  BELL  &  GO'S. 

Handsome  Styles  and  Perfect  Fitting. 

NEW  CASTLE  -  -  PA. 
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McKinley  &  Haley, 

New  VViliiiingtoii,  Pa., 

IlKALEKS  IN 

FINE  PERFUMES,  STATIONERY.  BLANK 
 BOOKS,  BIBLES,  ETC.  

W.  H.  LOCKE, 

M.\Nl!l''.\CTLTHEU  OF 

flij  Oe||@s  mi  SkitI  Irga  Wari^ 

IiK.\LEK  IN 

Stoves  and  House  Furnishing  Goods. 

Tin  Rooiing,  Spouting  and  nil  kinds  of  Job  Work 
promptly  and  neatly  done. 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

J.  H.  SMITH. 

DEALER  IN   CHOICE   PWMILY  GROCERIES. 

FINE  TOBACCO  AND  CIGARS  A  SPECIALTY. 
 NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA.  

St.  Charles^Hotel. 

C.P.STEWART  -  PROP'R. 
NEW  WILMINGTON,  PENN'A. 
Everthing-  New  and  first  class.   Good  stabling  in 
 connection.  

H.  VV.  BROOKS, 

Tonsorial  Artist, 

NEW   WILMINGTON,  PA. 
iSliaviiifi  and  Jiair  (Uittiiig  in  the  latest  styles. 

J.  B.  CALDWELL, 

.,    NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA, 

('oal  for  sale  or  delivered.    Prices  as  low  as 
tlie  lowest.' 


nE.\I,ER  IN 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Queensware, 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  NOTIONS,  ETC. 

— ALSO  — 

Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  Lime  and  Cement. 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 


THOS.  ASHMORE,  JR., 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  MAKER 
New  Wiliiniigton,  Pa. 

Custom  Work  a  Specialty. 

Central  Hotel. 

Chas.  P.  Shoaff,  Propr. 

>EW  WILMINCTON,  PA. 


JAMES  POMEROY, 

NEW  WIL&nNGTON,  PA., 

IS  J'REPARED  TO  DELIVER  NO.  1  COAL 
AT 'tile  LOWEST  PRICE. 

JAS.  A.  VAN  ORSDELL,  D.  D.;S. 
ANDERSON'S  BLOCK, 

Ft  LONG  TKETH  A  SPECIALTY. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 


E^sEiVED  te:;  gold  medal, 

P:s:s  Expos  tion,  1873. 
i/';.9  tW 'hni/i'.J  X'nnhcrs, 

303  —'iO'i  - 1  '0— '531  -  3i52, 

(nd  his  o'hi-r  sfi/h's  -may  he  had  of  all 
dr:ilers  t'.  roii-[/Jii/uL  tha  world. 

Joseph  Gillott  t.  Sons,  >Vw  rork. 
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